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INDEX  TO  VOLUMES  XXI-XXV  OF  THE 
SMITH  ALUMNAE  QUARTERLY 


EXPLANATORY 


In  addition  to  the  usual  abbreviations,  the  following  are  used: 

A.  A.  C,  American  Alumni  Council. 

A.  A.  I'.  VY.,  American  Association  of  University  Women. 

N.  R.  A.,  National  Recovery  Administration. 

S.  C,  Smith  College. 

S.  C.  A.  C.  W.,  Smith  College  Association  for  Christian  Work. 

S.  C.  R.  U.,  Smith  College  Relief  Unit. 

Names  of  alumnae,  when  occurring  as  main  entries,  have  class  designations  appended. 

In  the  case  of  married  alumnae,  all  entries  are  put  under  the  married  name,  but 
reference  is  made  from  the  maiden  name  (except  under  Necrology)  and  the  class  designa- 
tion is  given  under  both  headings. 

Names  of  active  members  of  the  faculty  (except  the  President)  have  (f)  appended, 
and  if  alumnae,  have  also  class  designation. 

In  the  section  Necrology  (at  the  end  of  this  index)  are  listed  the  names  of  alumnae,  non- 
graduates,  faculty  and  other  officers,  and  notable  friends  of  the  college,  whose  deaths  are 
recorded  in  the  volumes  indexed.     These  items  are  not  repeated  in  the  main  alphabet. 

References  are  to  volume  ind  page,  but  that  possessors  of  unbound  volumes  may  use 
the  index  conveniently,  a  table  is  appended  showing  what  pages  are  in  each  number: 

Vol.      XXI     Nov.  1929     pp.      1-140  May  1932     pp.  253-380 

Aug.  1932  381-524 

Vol.  XXIV     Nov.  1932     pp.      1-116 


Vol.    XXV 


Feb.  1930 

141-264 

May  1530 

265-396 

July  1930 

397-556 

Vol. 

XXII 

Nov.  1930 

pp.      1-128 

Feb.  1931 

129-252 

May  1931 

253-388 

July  1931 

389-544 

Vol. 

XXIII 

Nov.  1931 

pp.      1-128 

Feb.  1932 

129-252 

Feb. 

1933 

117-232 

May 

1933 

233-348 

Aug. 

1933 

349-484 

Nov. 

1933 

pp.      1-116 

Feb. 

1934 

117-232 

May 

1934 

233-348 

Aug.  1934  349-484 
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22:  68 
22:  407 


A..  A..  Bridesmaids  for  Junior  Ushers?.  .  .  21 :  488 

—  letter  on  having  had   N.   Thomas  for 
Commencement  speaker 22:  476 

Abbott.  Eleanor  A.  13 23:  149 

Abbott.  Jere  (f).  sketch  of 24:  42 

—  The  Museum  of  Art  Announces  Two 
Acquisitions 24:  164 

—  The  College  Museum 25:  10 

—  A  Degas  for  the  Museum 25:  166 

Abbott.  Josephine  (Dormitzer)  11.  sketch 

of.  as  candidate  for  Alumnae  Trustee.  .  21:  330 
Abbott.    Senda    (Berenson),    Director   of 

Physical  Training,  work  of, 22:  26.  266 

Achievement  [verse],  L.  I.  P.  Franklin 23:  152 

Adams,  Jane  35,  and  Constance  Morrow 

35.  "The  Model  League" 24:  270 

Admission,  see  College  entrance 

Adventures  in  Painting.  D.  Ochtman.  ...  22:  7 

After  College.  What?  Kathryn  McHale  .  .  25:  30 
After  Finishing  a  Detective  Story  [verse], 

B.  (L.)  Zogbaum 22:  137 

Again  Our  Advertisers,  L.  P.  Collin 21:  51 

Age.  The.  of  Literacy.  R.  B.  Perry 23:  382 

Agnew,  Ruth  (f).  acknowledgment  to .  .  .  .  21:  57 

—  review  of   M.   E.   Chase's  The  Silver 
Shell 

—  "Rodelinda  Wins  Plaudits  in  Press.  .  .  . 

—  selected  radio  programs  prepared  by  .  .  23:  271 
Ainsworth.  Dorothy  16  (f).  The  Develop- 
ment of  Athletics  at  Smith  College.  ...  22:  22 

Air-travel,  William  Cowper  on 21:  286 

Alderman,  George  W.,  studies  bells 22:  17 

Aldis,  Dorothy  K.  ex-17.  Dresses  [verse].  .  .  22:  29 
Alexander,  King  of  Jugoslavia,  honors  A. 

W.  Kaltenbach 21 :  35 

Alice  in  Funderland.  [Alumnae  stunt] ....  24:  394 
All     Aboard     [for    Alumnae     Association 

Semicentennial  ) 22:  323 

All  in  the  Day's  Work,  J.  Duke  and  others  25 :  239 
Allen,   Frank  Gates,  gift  of,  for  athletic 

field 22:  23 

Allen,  M.  S.  06.  s«Seiffert,  Marjorie  (Allen) 

Allen  Field,  old 22:23 

—  new 22:  24,  25 

Alsterlund,    Betty   34,    compiles    Bulletin 

Board 23:  299,  467;  24:  51 

Alumnae,  S.  C.  as  actresses 23:  26 

—  as  actuaries 23:  148 

—  as  lawyers 25:  22 

—  as  nurses 23 :  268 

—  as  radio  workers 25:  133 

—  Hide  and  Seek.  [Lists  of  those  whose 
addresses  are  unknown] 21:  186;  22:  318 

—  in  California 23:  32 

—  in  England 23:  155 

—  in  Washington 23:  273 

—  in  Chicago 24:  239 

—  occupations  and  marriage  of 22:  408 

See   also   Necrology;    We    See    by    the 
Papers 

Alumnae  Assembly,  1930 21 :  463 

1931 22:440 

1932 23:435 

1933 24:393 

1934 25:393 

Alumnae   Association,    meetings,    reports, 

general  news 21:  76.  206.  331.  501;  22:  71 

193.  325,  491;  23:  73,  198.  320.  477 
24:  72,  183.  296,  438;  25:  67.  179.  298.  433 

—  fellowships 21:  503;  23:  481;  25:  298 

—  History  of,  H.  S.  Ripperger 22:  253 

—  Regional  conference 21 :  207 

—  Reading  lists 21:  292;  22:  264;  24:  296 

—  War  Service  Fund 2 1 :  504 

—  Presidents  (list) 22:  327 

—  Semicentennial 22:  71.  129.  323,  417,  419 

—  President,  candidates  for 23:  321 

—  membership,  new  plan  for  promoting.  .  23:  479 
See  also  May  Day  Meetings 

Alumnae  Building  at  S.  C:  Spanish  Real 
Estate  [a  plea  for  a  building],  K.  (G.) 

Norton 21:  154 
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—  statements  about 22:  273;  23:  399 

—  Shall    We    Build    an?    [Questions   and 
answers] 22:  278 

—  A  Health  to  an  ...  T.  (P.)R 22:  327 

—  discussion  of,  and  vote  for.  June,  1931 .  .     22:  437 

—  The  Alumnae  Building  and  the  Alum- 
nae Fund,  A.  (W.)  Teagle 22:  473 

—  The  Need,  the  Cost,  the  .  .  .  Site,  F. 

(H.)  Plimpton 22:  474 

—  What  Do  You  Want?  [Committee  re- 
quests plans.) 23:  71 

—  Don't  Forget  That  Bids  Are  Low.  J.  (S.) 

Clark 23:  190 

—  Alumnae  Homes  in  Other  Colleges,  J. 

(S.)  Emerson 21:  156 

Alumnae  Census.  1931 22:  408 

Alumnae    College,     How    about    an?     I. 

McL.  S.  23 23:  314 

—  decision  for 23:  434.  481 

—  announcement  of 24:  155 

—  faculty 24:  254 

—  President's  address  at  first 24:  349 

—  The  Story  as  Told  by  a  Student,   A. 

(M.)  Wright 24:  352 

—  Our   Second   Alumnae   College.    R.    R. 
Blodgett 25:  352 

—  a  husband's  view  of  the  alumnae  college     25:  431 
Alumnae  Council: 

February  meetings,  1930 21:  206,  333.  334 

1931 22:  193.  328 

1932 23:  198.  259 

1933 24:  183,  252,  253 

1934 25:  258,  290 

June  meetings, 1930 21:  501 

1931 22:495 

1932 23:480 

—  history  of 22 :  259 

Alumnae  Frolic,  see  Alumnae  Assembly 
Alumnae  Fund,  statements  and  appeals.  .     21:  7 ^ 

205.  329.  500;  22:  70,  192.  324 

438,  473,  490;  23:  72,  193.  316.  432.  483 

24:  71.  182.  295.  391.  435;  25:  66.  178.  297.  432 

—  Pres.  Neilson  on 21:  450 

—  letter  to 21:  487 

—  recommendations  of,  to  Trustees 21:  495 

—  history  of 22:  269.  271 

Alumnae  Office,  The,  F.  H.  Snow 25:  43(> 

—  expansion  of  accommodations 25:  437 

Alumnae  Parade,  Dress  Reform  and  the, 

H.  (P.)  Harris  and  others 23:  312 

Alumnae  publications,  see  Current  Publi- 
cations, Faculty  and  Alumnae 
Alumnae  Quarterly,  see  SMITH  Alumnae 

Quarterly 
Alumnae  trustees.     See  Trustees.  Alumnae 
Alumnae  Week-End.   The,   1929,  T.   (P.) 

Rowell 21:  26 

—  1930.  S.  (H.)  Woodruff 22:  72 

—  1931,  G.  A 23:  75 

—  1932,  H.  H 24:  7  3 

—  1933 25:  62 

—  H.  (S.)  Ripperger  on 22:  262 

American  Alumni  Council;  meetings  of.  .    21:  504 

22:  71.  263;  24:  183,  43$;  25:  179.  299 
American  Association  of  University  Women 
cooperates  with   Institute  of  Women's 
Professional  Relations 21:178 

—  fiftieth  birthday  of 22:  263,  330 

—  article  on,  by  K.  McHale,  After  College. 
What? 25:  30 

—  The  General  Value  of  Membership  in. 

M.  E.  Woolley 25:  149 

St€    also    International    Federation    of 
University  Women 
Ames  &  Dodge,  architects  of  several  S.  C. 

buildings 

Amherst  Masquers  in  Vienna 

'•Anchors  Aweigh."  J.  H.  Caverno 

Andaluza  [verse],  G.  (H.)  Conkling 21 :  142 

Anderson.  Paul  L..  An  American  Father 

Attends  His  Daughter's  Commencement    25:  430 
Andrews,  Hannah  (Dunlop)  04,  see  Colt 
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Anslow.  Gladys  A.  14  (f).  sketch  of  Frank 

A.  Waterman 24:  365 

Applebee.  Miss,  and  field  hockey  at  S.  C.     22:  23 

Apprentice  teaching 25,  61.  174 

Arbenz.  Mary  27,  dramatic  work  of 23:  26,  30 

apartment  of  .21:  316;  24:  158;  25:  277,  420 
iseom;  Tryon  Art  Gallery 

Art  at  Smith  College,  O.  W.  Larkin 25:  1 

Art  Workshop,  The,  M.  A.  Van  Kleeck  ...     21:277 
Arteries  of  Education.  W.  E.  Hocking.  ...     21:  408 
Arvin,  Newton  (f),  his  biography  of  Haw- 
thorne      21:  70 

—  review  of  G.  (H.)  Conkling's  Witch  and 

Other  Poems 21:  199 

.uion  of  Collegiate  Alumnae,  found- 
ing of 22:  263 

See  also  American  Association  of  Univer- 
sity Women 
Athletic  Association,  organized  at  S.  C.  .  .   22:  23 
Athletic  Association  Board,  tribute  to.  .  .  .     22:  25 
Athletic  field  at  S.  C.  (first),  gift  of 22:  23 

—  new 21:  195,  437;  23:  1 

Athletics,  notes  on 21:  55,  198.  319,  491 

22:  48,  181,  308,  483;  23:  61,  172,  303.  469 
24:  53,  161,  275,  428;  25:  56,  155,  280,  423 

—  The  Development  of  Athletics  at  Smith 

College,  D.  Ainsworth 22:  22 

See  also  Sports 

Atwater,  Helen  W.  97,  Uncle  Sam's  Pay 

Cuts 25:  173 

Aull,  Harriette  (f),  The  Broadening  Scope 

of  Outing  Club 24:  170 

Avery,  Elizabeth  (f),  In  Memoriam 21:  58 

Axtell,  A.  McC.  22,  see  Morris,  Ann  (Ax- 
tell) 


Bache-Wiig,  Sara  18,  and  others,  Directed 

Reading  for  the  Alumnae 21:  292 

Bacon,  Dorothy  C.  (f),  Banking  Policy  and 

the  Price  Level 25:  123 

Bacon,  Josephine  (Daskam)  98,  The  Con- 
fessions of  an  Illiterate 2 1 :  166 

Badgley.  Clara  (Bailey)  ex-08 23:  34 

Bailey,   C.   C.  ex-08,  see  Badgley,  Clara 

(Bailey) 
Baldwin,  Ruth  S.  (Bowles)  87,  resignation 

as  Trustee,  and  Pres.  Neilson's  tribute  to    23:  434 
Banking  Policy  and  the  Price  Level,  D.  C. 

Bacon 25:  123 

Barbara  Is  Borrowing,  A.  S.  O'Meara 23:  182 

Barber,  L.  99,  set  Hoblit,  Louise  (Barber) 
Barbour,  Amy  L.  91    (f),  "On  Wings  of 

Thought  She's  off  with  Reason  Fleet".  .     22:  397 
Farewell  to  Miss  Caverno 
Barnard,  Florence  ex-97,  Money  Manage- 
ment in  the  Schools 23:  279 

Barnes,  Harry  Elmer,  resigns 21:317 

Barnes,  Walter  C.  (f),  sketch  of 23:  47 

Barney,  H.  Isabelle  (Williams)  (f),  sketch 

of    23:  409 

Barnhisel,  Ethel  (Betts)  02 23:  35 

Barnum,  Harriet  (Dey)  16,  prize  estab- 
lished in  memory  of 22 :  439 

Barrangon,  Eloise  28.  appointed  assistant 

to  editor  of  Quarterly 22:  71 

—  A  Star  Cluster  in  the  Professional  Fir- 
mament       23:  26 

Barton,    M.    M.    88,   see   Foote,    Minerva 

(Barton) 
Basinger,  Anne  L.  29,  Unpaid  Apprentices 

[in  teaching] 25:  61 

—  Why  Be  an  Elk? 25:  430 

Batik 21:  173 

Baumgarten,  Alma  98 23:  32 

Bayles,    E.    H.    21,   see   Ricketson,    Edith 

(Bayles) 

"Be  Still,   and    Know  that   I  am  God". 

W.  A.  Xeilson 24:  6 

Beals,  Rose  (Fairbank)  95,  honorary  D.Sc. 

fromS.  C 25:  403 

Beard.    Esther    K.   29,   member  of   S.   C. 

String  Quartet 21 :  24 

Beaux,  Cecilia,  her  portrait  of  A.  L.  Corn- 
stock    .  .  22:9 

Becker.  Howard  P.  (f).  sketch  of 23:  47 

Beeley.  Dorothy  29,  member  of  S.  C.  String 
Quartet 21:24 

Bells  and  chimes 22 :  14 
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Benedict,    Suzan    R.    95,    In    Memoriam 

[Harriet  W.  Bigelow] 25:  426 

Benes,  Edouard 22:33 

Berenson,  S.,  see  Abbott,  Senda  (Berenson) 
Best,  Flora  34,  illustrates  The  Note  Room 

24:  56, 173 
Betts,  E.  K.  02,  see  Barnhisel,  Ethel  (Betts)    23:  35 
Betts,    Nancy    K.    [pseudonym],   see   Barn- 
hisel, Ethel  (Betts) 

Bicycle  regulations  at  S.  C 22:  182 

Bigelow,  Harriet  W.  93  (f),  In  Memoriam, 

S.  R.  Benedict 25 :  426 

Bigger  and  Better  Depressions,  E.  L.  D.  95     24:  66 

Biological  Society,  open  meeting  of 24:  284 

Birth  [verse],  L.  (T.)  Cheyney 21:  291 

Birthday  Party  of  S.  C,  1925 22:  271 

Bissell,  Eleanor  M.  97 23:  32 

Bixler,  Elizabeth  S.  22,  Nursing  as  a  Pro- 
fession for  College  Women 23:  267 

Bixler,  Julius  Seelye  (f),  a  "favorite  son" 
of  S.  C 21:  28 

—  Professor  Gardiner's  Philosophy  of  Re- 
ligion      21:  143 

—  A  Year's  Leave  of  Absence  Abroad  ...     21 :  403 

—  Religion  in  the  New  Curriculum 22:  59 

—  Ingersoll  lecturer  at  Harvard,  1931 22:  167 

—  Religion  for  Our  Children 24:  117 

Black  Hills,  S.  C.  summer  geological  trips 

in 22:  18;  23:  471;  24:  137;  25:  152 

Blake,  Eunice  Putnam  ex-25,  A  Day  with 

a  Publisher 22:  27 

Blake,  Mabelle  B.,  Personnel  Director,  ad- 
vice of,  to  freshmen 22:  175 

—  Teaching  College  Freshmen,  How  to  In- 
crease Their  Speed  in  Reading 25:  128 

Blake,  Marion  34,  The  Note  Room 

24:  173.  289;  25:  57 
Blanshard,    Frances    (Bradshaw)    16,    ap- 
pointed on  Quarterly  Board 21:  47 

—  Some  Current  Trends  in  Education ....     23:  9 

—  Is  Your  Daughter  Ready  for  College?    24:  1 

—  Sketch  of,  as  nominee  for  Alumnae 
Trustee 25 :  296 

Bliss,  Florence  W.  18,  What  Price  Poverty?  23:  133 
Blodgett,  Ruth  R.  05,  Our  Second  Alum- 
nae College 25:  352 

Boardman,     Evelyn    31,    illustrates    The 

Note  Room 21 :  496 

Bogan.  Helen  (Dean)  07 23:  33 

Borgese,  Giuseppe  A.  (f),  sketch  of 24:  42 

—  Idyll  of  Northampton 24:  357 

Boston  Smith  Club,  The,  W7axes  Artistic,  I. 

(G).  Wrales 23:  322 

Boswell,  Eleanore,  review  of  her  The  Res- 
toration Court  Stage 24:  69 

Boswell,  James,  finding  of  the  manuscript 

of  his  Tour  to  the  Hebrides 22:  285 

Botsford,  Martha  26,  Smith  in  Geneva.  .  .     21:  21 

Bourke-White,  Margaret,  quoted,  on  Rus- 
sia      23:  152 

Bourland,  Caroline  B.  93,  Smith  College 

in  Spain 21:  266 

Bowman,  Mary  A.  32,  illustrates  The  Note 

Room 23:  307 

Boyden,     Helen     (Childs)     04,    honorary 

L.H.D.  from  S.  C 25:  402 

Bradshaw,  F.  M.  16,  see  Blanshard,  Frances 
(Bradshaw) 

Bradshaw,  Margaret  R.  (f),  retirement  of 

22:  416,  423 

Bragdon,  Helen  33,  Senior  Dramatics 24:  283 

Branch,  Anna  Hempstead  97,  Sonnets  from 

a  Lock  Box,  I 21:  153 

—  Poetry  at  A  Century  of  Progress 24:  263 

—  honorary  A.M.  from  S.  C 25:  402 

Branch,   Leonora    14,   review  of   her   The 

Training  of  Literary  Judgment.  .......     22:  489 

—  The  Movies  and  an  Enlightened  Minor- 
ity      25:  143 

Brewster,  Margaret  L.  32  (f),  As  the  Stu- 
dent Sees  It  [musical  study] 25:  244 

Bridesmaids  for  Junior  Ushers?  A.  A 21:  488 

—  [Reply],  by  E.  B.  28 22:  40 

Brief,  A.  for  Sentimentality,  by   Elspeth 

[B.  (MacD.)  O'Halloran] 23:  6 

Brooks,  Ruth  W.  ex-21,  see  Calkins.  Ruth 

(Brooks) 
Brown,    L.    B.    16,    see   Hollister,    Louise 

(Brown) 
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Browne.  Nancy  S.  (Chapman) 21 :  40 

Browne.  Nina  E.  82,  Our  Written  Words. 

[Alumnae  publications] 21 :  40 

—  tribute  to  her  work 21 :  45 

—  honorary  Litt.D.  from  S.  C 21 :  461 

Brundage,  Laura  A.  31.  Night  Life  at  a 

Bar-B-Q 24:  29 

Budget  [verse],  by  Elsbeth,  error  for  Els- 

peth  [B.  (MacD.)  O'Halloran] 21 :  28 

Buildings,  new 21:  437 

—  needed 21:  438;  23:  4.  395 

See    also    Dormitories;     Housing;    and 

names  of  buildings 
Bulletin  Board  (General  college  news,  com- 
piled successively  by  R.  Millar,  M.  Gif- 
ford.  M.  Ward.  A.  B.  Carr.  B.  Alster- 

lund.  W.  Fell.  M.  L.  Eldred) 21:  52.  194 

315;  489;  22:  45.  177.  303,  481;  23:  60.  168 
299,  467;  24:  51,  158.  271 
426; 25:  53.  152,  277.  420 

Burck.  Phila  (Johnson)  04 23:  33 

Burnett.  Edith  (f).  The  Dance  Group.  .  .  21:  181 
Burney.  Charles,  his  History  of  Music.  .  .  22:  139 
Burpee,  Carolyn  M.  08,  acknowledgment 

to 22:  134 

Burt,  E.  C  ex-00.  see  Procter,  Elizabeth 
(Burt) 

Burt.  Margaret  A.  12 23:  149 

Burton,  J.  ex-33,  see  Cline,  Jane  (Burton) 
Burton,  Marion  LeRoy,  second  President 

of  S.  C 22:  132 

—  and  college  finances 22 :  269 

Burton,  Mrs.  Marion  LeRoy,  second  mar- 
riage of 25 :  422 

Burton  Fellowship  Fund 21:  503 

Burton  Memorial  Fund.  See  Burton  Fel- 
lowship Fund 
Butler,  Jessie   (Haver)   09,  A   Holiday  in 

England 21 :  296 

C 

Cable,  Mrs.  George  W.,  gift  of,  to  S.  C.  .  .  24:  382 

Cahoon,  Jean  C.  11,  In  Memoriam 22:  142 

—  Faculty  minute  on 22:175 

Calhoun,  Dorothy  (Donnell)  09 23:  34 

Calkins,   Ruth   (Brooks)    ex-21,    notes  on 

her  Cross  Word  Puzzle  Books 24:  181;  25:  65 

Cambridge  School  of  Architecture  and 
Landscape  Architecture,  and  Smith  Col- 
lege. L.  Leland 25:  26 

—  an  integral  part  of  S.  C 25:  377 

Campus,  The,  in  Summer,  D.  A.  Fay,  and 

R.  Hill 21:  12 

Candle  Lighting  Service 21 :  4,5 

Capen,  J.  E.  05,  see  Lapham,  Edna  (Capen) 
Carlile,   Dorothea  ex-22,   chime  given  in 

memory  of 22:  14 

Carnegie  Corporation,  grant  from 21:  25 

Carr,  Anna  B.  33,  compiles  Bulletin  Board 

22:303, 481;  23: 60. 168 
Carroll.  Edith   (Frost)   27.  A  Glimpse  of 

Royalty 25:  291 

Cather,  Willa  S.,  honorary  L.H.D.  from 

S.  C 24:  407 

Catt,  Carrie  Chapman,  and  the  Suffrage 

Jubilee  Congress 21 :  50 

Caverno,  Julia  H.  87  (f),  farewell  faculty 

dinner  to 22:  397 

—  retirement  of 22:  416 

—  Pres.  Neilson's  tribute  to 22:  423 

—  alumnae  luncheon  to 22:  449 

—  quoted,  on  the  soul  of  S.  C 22:  454 

—  Professor  Emeritus 22 :  484 

—  Julia  Clark  and  the  Flood  in  China    .  .  23:  140 

—  Miss  Caverno  Enters  College  Hall.  .  .  .  24:  55 

—  review  of  Emma  G.  Sterne's  Amarantha 

Gay.  M.D 25:  64 

—  "Anchors  Aweigh" 25:  252 

Century   of    Progress,    Poetry   at,    A.    H. 

Branch 24:  263 

—  Smith  College  at 24:  360;   25:  56,  68.   300 

Cezanne,  Paul,  landscape  of,  acquired.  ...  23:  181 

Chandler,  Florence  (McArdle),  tribute  to  22:  26 
Chapel,  student  mass  meeting  votes  on.  21:  55,  322 

—  Student  Government  vote  on 22:  309 

—  demand  for  new  building 23:  402 

—  Chapel  Notes  (or  Talks*  22:  57,  172,  298;  23:  41 

175,  294;  24:  59.  166.  281.  425;  25:  44,  162,  288 
See  also  Last  Chapel;  Student  Assembly 
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Charles  I.  King  of  England,  last  night  of.  .     22:  31 
Charm  [the  magazinel 21 

—  gives  college  teas  21 :  33 
Chase.   Mary  E.   (f),  speaks  at  Alumnae 

Weed-End 21:27 

—  Minorities  in  College 21:  161 

—  wins  prize  for  best  short  story    21 :  322 

—  review  of  E.  S.  Duckett's  Latin  writers 

of  the  Fifth  Century 22:  189 

—  review    of    J.    (D.)     Bacon's    Luck    of 
Lowry 23:  70 

—  Life  in  Books 24 :  235 

Cheever.  Louisa  S.   90   (f),   retirement  of 

25:  371.  377,  429 
Chenery,  Margaret  (Miller)   10.  review  of 

Mrs.  Curtis  Child  Psychology 22:  321 

Cheyney.  Lucia  (Trent)    19.   Birth  [verse]    21:291 

Child  study 21:  267;  23:  263 

Chinese  Fantasy  [terse],  C.  L.  Walther.  .  .     24:  266 

Church.  Virginia  (Frame)  99 23:  35 

Churchill.  Alfred  V.  (f).  A  Great  Claude 

for  Smith  College 23:  180 

—  sketch  of 23:  408 

Clark.  Eleanor  (Linton)  09,  work  of 25:  257 

Clark.    Gifford    F.    12.    sketch   of    E.    H. 

Mensel 24:  366 

Clark.  Grace  (Greene)  82 23:  32 

Clark.  Julia  A.  10,  and  the  flood  in  China    23:  140 
Clark,  Julia  (Bourland)  05,  A  Puppet-and- 

a-Half 25:  145 

Clark,  Juliet  (Staunton)  15,  Don't  Forget 

That  Bids  Are  Low 23:  190 

Clarke.    Elizabeth    (Lawrence)    83.    Why 

Did  You  Come  to  College? 21:487 

—  promotes  physical  education  at  S.  C. .  .     22:  22 
Clarke,     Elizabeth     L.      16.,     Inspecting 

Potatoes 22 :  34 

Clarke,  Mary  E.  (f).  Exchange  of  Students 

with  Foreign  Countries 21:  71 

22:  61;  23:  52;  24:  63 

—  review  of  her  A  Study  in  the  Logic  of 

Value 21:  323 

Clarke,  Samuel  F.  (f),  introduces  tennis  at 

S.  C 22:  265 

Class  attendance,  rules  for 22:  301 

Classes: 

Nineteen  Five's  Exhibit  [1930] 21 :  469 

Nineteen  Twenty  after  Ten  Years 21 :  470 

Nineteen  Thirty-One  Following  Through  22 :  42 

Nineteen  Thirty-Four  Comes  to  Town  22:  43 
Nineteen     Six's     Garden     of     Hobbies 

[exhibition.  1931] 22 :  455 

health  habits  of  1931 22:  479 

The  Curtain  Rises  on  1935 23:  45 

statistics  of  1932 24:  157 

See  also  Reunion 
Claude  Lorrain,  landscape  of,  acquired.  .  .  23:  180 
Clay.  Elizabeth  (Fisher)  92.  letter  from...  23:  157 
Clearing  House,  The,  proposed  new  adver- 
tising plan  of  the  Quarterly 21 :  192 

Cline,  Jane   (Burton)   ex-33,   note  about, 

and  poem  to 2 1 :  63 

—  marriage  of 21:427 

Closson,  Grace  (Gallaudet)  ex-86 22:  12 

Closson,    William    Baxter,    paintings    of, 

atS.  C 22:  12 

—  article  on,  by  A.  J.  Philpott 22:  145 

Cloud,  Teresa  ex-99 23:  33 

Clubhouse  for  students 21:  52 

—  need  for  new 23:  400 

Cobb.  Harriet  R.  89  (f).  retirement  of  22:  416.  423 

Cobble.  Alice  (D.)  31.  letter  from 24:  294 

Coggeshall.   Mary,   and   Jeannette  Jukes. 

interior  decorators  of   Mandelle  Quad- 
rangle      22:  10 

—  vote  of  trustees  concerning 

Coit,  Stanton,  and  social  settlement  work    22:  2  74 
Coley,      Maiy      H.      23,      "Everybody's 

Florence  Snow"  [verse] 

College  entrance  requirements 24:  13.  392 

—  Junior  Selections  Method 24:  19 

—  Present  Policies  of  College  Admission. 

M.  H.  Nicolson 24:  247 

—  New  plans      25:  38 

College  fees,  increase  in  11  133,301 

College  Girl.  The.  in  the  Home,  M.  R.  R. 

Ramer 

Ivy  Day  Speech.  1933 
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College  government 21 :  397 

College  Hall,  renovation  of 24:  55 

College  Luncheon.  A.  S.  Frankforter 21:  294 

College  Museum  The.  J.  Abbott 25:  10 

College  Notebook.  A  [verse],  V.  A.  Storey.  22:  277 

College  Settlement  Movement    22:273 

..  o  Art  Workshop 
College  Women   in   the  World   of   Work, 

C  G.  Woodhouse 24:  129 

College  Women's  Auxiliary 21 :  279 

Colleges.  American,  how  financed 22:  267 

Collin.  Louise  P.  05,  two  statements  about 

advertising  in  the  Quarterly.  ..  .21:  51,  21,  192 

—  retires  from  Alumnae  Office 23:  47  7 

Collins,  Robert  F.  (f).  Smith  College  in  the 

Black  Hill-  22:  18 

Colt,  Hannah  (Dunlop)  Andrews  04.  and 

theS.  C.  R.  U 22:  269.  275 

Coman.    Martha,    appointed    Director   of 

Publicity  for  S.  C 21:  43 

—  Faith.  Hope,  and  Parity  for  the  Seven 
Colleges 21:  146 

Commencement:  1930 21:  331,  428 

1931 22:  417.  451 

1932 23:  412 

1933 24:  377 

1934 25:  374 

—  A  father's  view  of 25:  430 

—  customs  criticized 25:  430;  25:  431 

Commencement  speakers: 

1930,  William  E.  Hocking 21:  408,  460 

1931,  Norman  Thomas 22:  401.  451 

1932,  Ralph  Barton  Perry 23:  382 

1933,  Alanson  B.  Houghton 24:  369 

1934,  Christian  Gauss 25:  361 

Commerce  and  Culture,  W.  Orton 23:  269 

Comstock,  Ada  L.  97,  President  of  Rad- 

cliffe  College, appointed  delegate  to  the 
Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  Confer- 
ence, 1929,  but  declines 21:  34 

—  later  appointments 23:  40;  23:  163 

—  Why    Give    Us    [women's    colleges]    a 
Hearing? 21:  150 

Speech    at    Seven    Colleges    dinner, 
New  York.  November,  1929 

—  on  National  Commission  on  Law  Ob- 
servance and  Enforcement 21 :  184 

—  house  named  for 22:9 

—  position  on  suffrage 22:  275 

—  There  Was  a  Conference  in  China 23:  163 

—  elected  Trustee 23:  434,  471 

Comstock  House 22:  134 

Cone,  Kate  (Morris)  79,  In  Memoriam..  .  21:  204 

Confederation  International  des  Etudiants  21:  22 
Conference   on    the   Cause   and    Cure   of 

War.  Smith  at 24:  186 

Confessions,  The,  of  an  Illiterate,  J.  (D.) 

Bacon 21:  166 

Conkling.  Grace  (Hazard)  99  (f),  Andaluza 

[verse] 21:  142 

—  Record  [verse] 21 :  407 

—  review  of  her  Witch  and  Other  Poems  21:  199 

—  honorary  A.M.  from  S.  C 21 :  462 

Connecticut     Valley     Student     Scientific 

Conference 25 :  276 

Converse,  Clara  A.  83,  honored  by  Em- 
peror of  Japan 21:  184 

Cook.  Ellen  P.  93  (f>.  retirement  of.  .  .22:  416,  422 
Coolidge,  Calvin,  on  thrift 23:  279 

—  memorial  tributes  to 24:  163,  427 

Coolidge,  Cora  H.  92.  In  Memoriam 24:  302 

Cooperative  Bureau  for  Women  Teachers, 

work  of 21:  276 

Cooperative  houses,  S.  C 24:  271;  22:  133 

Cooperative  School  for  Student  Teachers 

25:  266.  267 
"Coordinating"  Husband,  Confessions  of 

a  [Anon.l 21:  29 

—  Reply  to,  by  O.  Tead 21 :  169 

Coordinating  Mother-in-Law,  The.  H.  S.  E.    21 :  193 
Coordinating  Wife,  Confessions  of  a,  by 

A  Disillusioned  Feminist 21 :  192 

Corbett,  Alta  (Smith)  08.  elected  trustee 

for  ten  years 22 :  33 

Cosmic  rays 23:  143 

Council  of  Industrial  Studies 23:  471 

ana,    Elizabei                             13,   Step- 
ping Ahead  from  the  Mauve  Decade. .  .  25:  28 

—  There  Are  Jobs  for  Women 25:  137 
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End  luncheon,  speaks  for  undergraduates  21:  27 
Crawford,  Cheryl  A.  25,  theatrical  work  of 

23:  26.  28 
Crawford.  Ruth  W.  (f).  review  of  M.  H. 

Johnson's  The  Dean  in  the  High  School  21:  42 

—  The  Proof  of  the  Pudding 25:  38 

On  entrance  requirements 
Crim,  Annie  J.  09,  see  Leavenworth,  Annie 
(Crim) 

Crispin,  Angela  (Shipman)  08 23:  33 

Crook.  Margaret  B.  (f).  The  Irving  Wood 

Oriental  Collection 21 :  199 

Crowdy.  Dame  Rachel 21:  23 

Crydenwise,     D.     G.     22,     see     Lindsay, 

Dorothy  (Crydenwise) 

Cups,  competitive,  awards  of  1930.  . .  .21:  331,  464 

1931 22:448 

1932 23:441 

1933 24:401 

1934 25:399 

Current  Publications,  Faculty  and  Alum- 
nae: lists  and  notes 21:  41.  54.  183.  197.  308 

319.  415.  491;  22:  67,  188.320,488;  23:  69.  194 
317.411;  24:68.  180,  290,  436;  25:63. 175,  293,  438 

Curriculum  of  S.  C 21 :  64 

—  Whither  the  Curriculum?  A  summary 

of  talks  by  Dean  Nicolson 22:  160 

—  interdepartmental  majors 23:  153 

Curti,   Margaret  Wooster,  review  of  her 

Child  Psychology 22:  321 

Curti,  Merle  E.  (jf),  review  of  the  Conway 

Letters,  as  edited  by  M.   H.  Nicholson  22:  68 

—  Many  Thanks  for  the  Books 23:  191 

Curtis,  Mary  I.  03,  Smith  in  Chicago.  ...  24:  239 

—  prize  received  for  above  article 24:  361 

Curtiss.  Mina  ^Kirstein)  18  (f),  resigns  25:  377,  429 

Cutler,  Anna  A.  85  (f),  retirement  of 21:  425 


D..  E.  L.  95.  Why  Send  Our  Daughters  to 

Smith  College? 21 :  48 

Damon,  Elizabeth  (Perry)  ex- 19,  at  Sophia 

Smith  Homestead 21:  331;  22:  71 

Dancing,  as  an  art,  at  S.  C 21:  181 

Daughters  [verse]  F.  (D.)  Gifford 25:  366 

Daughters  of   the   American    Revolution, 

National  Society,  work  of 25:  256 

Davis,  Fannie  S.  04,  see  Gifford.  Fannie 

(Davis) 
Davison,    Constance    (La    M.)    30,    The 

Yosemite  Becomes  a  Schoolroom 24:  11 

Dawes.  Anna  L.,  Miss  Anna  Dawes  Turns 

Back  the  Clock 22:  281 

A  trustee's  memories 
Day,    Elizabeth    (Lewis)    95,    Progressive 

Methods  in  the  Secondary  School 23:  23 

—  Driven  out  of  Eden 24:  292 

Day,  A,  with  a  Publisher,  E.  P.  Blake.  .  .     22:  27 

Women's    work    in    the    publishing 
business 

Day  School  at  S.  C 23:  393 

Dean,  H.  M.  07,  see  Bogan,  Helen  (Dean; 

Deans  list  1929 21:  55 

1930 22:  47.  58 

1931 23:  63 

1932 24:  54 

1933 25:  56 

Deane,    Sidney    N.    (f),    Random    Notes 

from  Greece 24:  9 

—  review  of   W.   A.   Orton's  America  in 
Search  of  Culture 25:  64 

Death  Valley,  a  trip  to 23 :  145 

Debates,  intercollegiate:  S.  C.  vs.  Amherst 

22:  181;  24:  274 

—  S.  C.  vs.  Bates 24:  274 

—  S.  C.  vs.  Brown 22:  308;  25:  281 

—  S.  C.  vs.  Columbia 21:  321;  22:  308;  24:  274 

—  S.  C.  vs.  Dartmouth 21:  321;  23:  303 

24:  275:  25:  283 

—  S.  C.  vs.  Harvard 23:  303;  25:  281 

—  S.  C.  vs.  Lafayette 23:  303;  24:  161.  274 

—  S.  C.  vs.  Mount  Holyoke 23:  303;  25:  156 

—  S.  C.  is.  Oriel  College.  Oxford 24:  53 

—  S.  C.  vs.  Princeton 23:  303;  25.  281.  283 

—  S.  C.  vs.  Scottish  Universities 22:  1  SI 

—  S.  C.  vs.  Springfield 22:  181 
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—  S.  C.  vs.  University  of  Pa 

—  S.  C.  vs.  Vassar 

—  S.  C.  vs.  Wesleyan 

—  S.  C.  vs.  Williams 22:  308;  24:  161; 

—  S.  C.  M.  Yale 22:  308; 

Debating  Union 21:  321;  22:  48; 

De   Forest,   Charlotte   B.   01,   honored   in 

Japan 

De  Forest,  Lee,  on  radio  programs 

De  Gallaix.  Gertrude  (Gundlach)  27,  The 

Smith  College  Club  of  Paris 

Degrees  conferred  in  due  course,  1930.  .  . 
1931. . . 
1932.  .  . 
1933. . . 
1934. . . 

Degrees,  honorary,  recipients  of 

22:  452;  23:  446;  24:  407; 
[Democracy  and  present  conditions  in  the 

United  States],  A.  B.  Houghton 

Democracy  in  Smith  College,  Pres.  Neilson 

on 22:  58 

Departments  of  Instruction,  at  S.  C,  see 

Geology,  Music,  etc. 
Depression,  The,  and  effect  on  S.  C.  [1931], 

\V.  A.  Neilson 

Dewey  House,  early  college  life  in 

Digging  in  the  Southwest,  A.  (A.)  Morris 
Dimnet,  Abbe  Ernest,  Rue  de  Chevreuse 
Directed    Reading   for    the   Alumnae,    B. 

Mitchell,  and  others 

Disarmament  Conference  [Geneva,  1932], 

The  Prospects  of  the,  L.  P.  Morgan .  . 

—  At  the  Disarmament  Conference,  L.  P. 
Morgan 

Disillusioned  Feminist  on  Coordinating 
Wives 

Dixon,  Mary  N.  17,  Garden  Backgrounds 

Djojodipoero,  Radan  Mas  Ario,  E.  Telling 

Dog,  The,  Has  His  Day,  E.  (R.)  Martin 
On  dogs  as  a  business 

Domesticated  Airplane,  The,  E.  (C.) 
Lapham 

Donnell,  Dorothy  09,  see  Calhoun,  Doro- 
thy (Donnell) 

Donnell,  Rachel  E.  10 

Dormitories,  second  quadrangle 2 

—  need  of  replacing  small  frame  houses .  . 

—  sound-proof  ceilings 

Dormitories,  The  Newest,  H.  (B.)  Ford.  . 

—  Houses,  The,  That  Smith  Built,  L.  (L.) 
Scales 

—  Need  of  more 

See  also  Housing;  Off-campus  houses 

Dorothea  Carlile  Chime,  The,  A.  T.  Jones 

Douglas,  Dorothy  W.  (f),  The  Govern- 
ment, the  Farmer,  and  the  Unem- 
ployed   

Dramatic  Association,  invitation  of 

Dramatics 21:  198,  321,  492;  22:  180, 

23:  303,  469;  24:  160,  275,  428;  25:  56,  156, 

Dramatics,  Senior: 

1930,  The  Would- Be  Gentleman 21: 

1931,  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  .  .  .22:  301, 

1932,  Tom  Thumb  the  Great 23: 

1933,  Scenes  from  Henry  IV,  and  The 

Merry  Wives 24: 

1934,  The  Bacchae 25:  156,  287. 

—  Third  Performance,  A,  S.  A.  Eliot,  Jr. . 
Dress  Reform  and  the  Alumnae  Parade,  by 

members  of  Class  of  1924 

Dresses  [verse],  D.  K.  Aldis 

Driven  Out  of  Eden,  E.  (L.)  Day 
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Telling 

Duckett,  Eleanor  Shipley  (f),  review  of  her 

Latin  Writers  of  the  Fifth  Century.  .  .  . 
Duke,   John   (f),   and   others,   All   in   the 

Day's  Work 

On  the  courses  in  music  at  S.  C. 
Dunlop,    Hannah   04,    see   Colt,    Hannah 

(Dunlop)  Andrews 
Dunn,  Esther  C.  (f),  review  of  E.  Boswell's 

The  Restoration  Court  Stage 

—  Reading  for  Pleasure 
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(B.)  Blanshard 23:  9 
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Eliot,  Samuel  A.  Jr.,  A  Third  Performance 
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Elspeth,  also  Elsbeth  (error)  [pseudonym], 
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Emerson,  Josephine  (Sewall)  97,  Alumnae 

Homes  in  Other  Colleges 21:  156 
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leges compared 22:  157 

"Everybody's  Florence  Snow"  [verse]  M. 
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Exchange  of  Students  with  Foreign  Coun- 
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Exchange  teaching 21 :  302 

Expectation,  The,  of  Violence,  N.  Thomas    22:  401 
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E.  A.  Irwin 25:  266 
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1930 22:  47 
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—  In  Memoriam  [Margaret   E.  Macgreg- 

or],  J.  S.Wilson 24:  50 

—  In  Memoriam  [Blanche  Mitchell] 25:  157 

—  In  Memoriam  Henry  M.   Tyler,  J.  H. 
Caverno 23 :  50 

—  pensions,  action  of  Trustees  on 21:  451 

—  publications   of,    see   Current    Publica- 
tions, Faculty  and  Alumnae 

Faith  [verse],  A.  B.  McConnell 24:  266 

Faith,    Hope,   and    Parity   for   the   Seven 

Colleges.  M.  Coman 21:  146 

Farrand.  M.  L.   14,  see  Thorp,  Margaret 

(Farrand) 
Fast,    Louisa    K.    98,    Suffrage    Has    Its 

Jubilee  Congress 21 :  50 

Fay,    Dorothy    A.    2  7,    member  of   S.   C. 

String  Quartet 21 

—  and  R.  Hill  30,  The  Campus  in  Summer    21:12 
Fay,   Sidney    B.,   Washington's    Birthday 

speaker,  1930 21 :  316 

Fees  at  S.  C,  and  other  colleges  22:  301 

Fell,     Winifred     35,     compiles     Bulletin 

Board 24:  271 

Fellowships,  need  of 23:  392 

Fesler,  Caroline  (Marmon)  00,  Concerning 

Our  Organ » 23:  133 

Finance  for  women 

Fine.  J.  G.  83.  see  Spahr,  Jean  (Fine) 
Fisher.    E.    C.    92.    see    Clay.    Elizabeth 

(Fisher) 
Fisher.    Edith    W.    ex-<)l.    The    Original 

Thread  and  Needle  Shop 25;  31 
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"Flornina,    Importers,"  L.  (B.)   Hollister 

21:  36;  23:  33 
Flory,  Florence  (Gilman)  23,  and  Smith  in 

England 23:  156 

Foote.  Harriett  (Risley)  86,  Acres  of  Roses  22:  287 

Foote.  Minerva  (Barton)  88 23:  33 

For  Elsa  [verse],  B.  MacD.  O'Halloran.  .  .  24:  188 
Ford,  Harriet  C.   (Bliss)  99,  The  Newest 

Dormitories 22:  9 

—  work  of,  for  Alumnae  Fund 22:  271 

—  anecdote  of  the  S.C.R.U 22:  276 

—  elected  vice-president  of  Trustees  and 
appointed  to  special  work 22:  400 

—  Return  of  a  Native 23:  129 

—  The  Trustees  Look  at  the  Future 23:  389 

—  Spring  Comes  to  the  Library 23:  291 

—  "Squaring  the  Circle" 24:  233 

—  Trans-Mississippi 25:  171 

Foreign  Service,  Smith  alumnae  and  ...  21:  306,  427 
Foreign    Students,   see   Exchange  of  Stu- 
dents with  Foreign  Countries 

Forty  Years,  The  [verse],  E.  (C.)  Morrow.      23:  144 
Fosdick,  Dorothy  34,  Passing  through  the 
Gates:    Impressions   of    the    Freshman 
Conference 22:  5 

—  The  Undergraduate  Looks  at  the 
Future 25:  159 

Fosdick,  Harry  Emerson,  Religious  Life  at 

Smith 23:253 

—  talk  before  Student  Assembly 24:  280 

—  invocation,  Commencement,  1933 24:  405 

Foster,  Elizabeth  A.  (f) 21 :  266 

—  with  students  in  Spain 22:  20,  21 

—  The  First  Junior  Year  in  Spain 23:  37 

Foster,  Mary  Louise  91  (f) 21:  266 

—  sketch  of,  J.  L.  Hastings 24:  367 

—  Pres.  Neilson's  tribute  to 24:  381 

Four  Million  Dollar  Fund 22:  269 

Fox,  Dixon  Ryan,  Washington's  Birthday 

speaker,  1932 23:  301 

Fragment,  A,  of  Smith's  Odyssey,  M.  A. 

Frantz 21:  299 

Frame,   V.   VV.   99,   see  Church,  Virginia 

(Frame) 
Frankforter,  Alice  S.  20,  College  Luncheon    21:  294 
Frankfurter,  Felix,  Washington's  Birthday 

speaker,  1933 24:  273,  287 

Franklin,   Laura   I.   P.   98,   Paints  and  a 

Tent 23:  145 

—  Achievement  [verse] 23:  152 

Franklin,  Ruth  B.  '85,  Shall  We  Leave  the 

Flowers  in  the  Field  or  —  ? 24:  293 

On  limiting  college  to  the  able 
Frantz,    Mary    A.    24,    A    Fragment    of 

Smith's  Odyssey 21:  299 

Travels  in  Greece 
Freile,     Aleta,     28,     dramatic    work     of 

23:  26.  30;  25:  35 
French,  Elizabeth  C.  32,  Religion  37 ...   .     23:  293 
French,  Ruth  H.  02,  President  of  Alumnae 
Association 21:27 

—  What  Is  a  Perfect  Smith  club? 21:  78 

—  sketch  of,  as  nominee  for  Alumnae 
Trustee 25:  296 

—  An  Invitation  to  the  Alumnae  of  Smith 
College  [to  fiftieth  anniversary  celebra- 
tion!      22:  129 

Freshman,  A,  Comes  to  Smith  [film  for 

renting] 25:  179 

Freshman  class,  statistics,  1929 21:  56 

1930 22:43 

1931 23:45 

1932 24:48 

1933 25:39 

—  series  of  talks  for 22:  175 

—  attendance  at  classes 22:  301 

Freshman  Conference,  The  [1929],  K.  L. 

Richards 21:  4 

—  Passing  through  the  Gates  [1930],  D. 
Fosdick 22:  5 

—  The  Arrival  of  the  Vanguard  [1931] ...     23:  43 
I  regimen's  reasons  for  choosing  S.  C. .  .  .      21 :  58 
Fullerton,  Dorothy  (Thorne)   14,  The  In- 
stitute of  Women's  Professional   Rela- 
tions      21:  177 

G 

Galbraith,  Archibald  V.,  elected  trustee  of 

S.  C 21:  23 
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Galbraith.  Helen  (Mcintosh)  ex-01 21:  23,  71 

Gallagher,  Hera  S.  14    23:  149 

Game,  A,  of  Fifty-Fifty  [Anon.] 21:  313 

On  women's  work  and  responsibilities 

Ganong,  William  F.  (f),  sketch  of 23:  407 

Garden,  The,  or  the  Field?   M.   E.   Ray- 
mond       24:  122 

On  "non-college  material" 

Garden  Backgrounds,  M.  N.  Dixon 21:280 

Garden   of    Hobbies,    Nineteen    Six's,    D. 

(C.)  Lindsay 22:  455 

An  arts  and  crafts  exhibition,  1931 
Gardiner,    Harry    N.,    his    philosophy    of 

religion,  J.  S.  Bixler 21:  143 

Garrison,  Lloyd,  on  education  of  women..     24:  138 
Garrison,  Mabel,  appointed  on  faculty.  .       24:  283 
Gauss,     Christian,     Commencement    Ad- 
dress, 1934 25:  361 

Gauss,  Katherine  24,  The  Editorial  We..  .     21:  31 
Geneva — the  City  of  Calvinism  and   In- 
ternationalism, H.  Kirkpatrick 23:  159 

Geneva    School    of    International    Study, 

Smith  students  and  alumnae  at 21:21 

Genung,    Elizabeth    F.    (f),    Interdepart- 
mental Majors  at  Smith 23:  153 

Geology,  Department  of,  field  work  22:  18;  23:  471 
24:  137;  25:  422 

needs  building 23:  5 

Gerard,   Margaret   (Linley)   25,   stage  di- 
rector for  Rodelinda 22:  407 

—  theatrical  work  of 23:  26,  28 

Gering,    Dorothy    (Libaire)    25,   dramatic 

work  of 23:26,29 

Gifford,    Fannie    (Davis)    04,    Daughters 

[verse] 25:  366 

—  Husbands  and  Sons  [verse] 25:  366 

Gifford,  Marian  B.  31,  compiles  Bulletin 

Board 21:  315,  489 

Gifts  to  S.  C.  1929-30 21:  435,  495 

1930-31 22:422 

1931-32 23:  418 

1932-33 24:381 

1933-34 25:376 

Gilchrist,  Marie  E.  16,  resigns  from  quar- 
terly Board 2 1 :  47 

—  Observation  [verse] 23:  258 

—  Single  and  Blessed  [verse] 23:  266 

Gildersleeve,  Virginia  C,  on  publicity  for 

women's  colleges 2 1 :  149 

Gilman,    F.    K.    23,    see   Flory,    Florence 

(Gilman) 

Ginling  College 22:  275,  449;  25:  400 

Glimpse,  A,  of  Royalty,  E.  (F.)  Carroll  .  .     25:  291 
Gogorza,   Maitland  de   (f),   Creative  Art 

Among  the  Students 25:  6 

—  Wilder  House  bookplate  designed  by.  .     23:  132 

Golden  Mean,  The,  L.  (L.)  Scales 25:  259 

Gould,  A.  R.  23,  see  Edman,  Alice  (Gould) 

Gould,  Harriet  S.  ex-15 23:  34 

Government  of  S.  C,  Pres.  Neilson  on  ...  .     21:10 
Goya,  Francisco,  self-portrait  of,  acquired 

by  S.  C 22:  183 

Graduate,  The,  Grows  up,  H.  (S.)  Ripper- 

ger 22:  393 

Graduate    students    of    S.    C.    studying 

abroad 21:74 

Graduate  Study  Fund 21:  440 

Graduating    Members    of    the    Faculty, 

The,  1931 22:  416 

"Granddaughters"  of  S.C.  (lists)  .  .21:  59;  22:  49 
23:  55;  24:  43;  25:  48 

—  correction 22 :  182 

Grant,  Rev.  Elihu,  gives  Oriental  antiqui- 
ties to  S.  C 21:  199,  494 

Greece,  Random  Notes  from,  S.  N.  Deane    24:  9 
Greek    Play    [1934],    Impressions   of   the, 

C.  B.  Gulick 25:  359 

Greene.    G.    M.    82,    see    Clark,    Grace 

(Greene) 
Greene,  Helen  F.  91,  The  Five  Wills  of 

Sophia  Smith 24:  245 

Greene,  Louisa  (Dickinson),  wife  of  Rev. 

John  M.,  S.  C.'s  indebtedness  to 22:  131 

Guilloton,  Vincent,  M.  le  President  fait  une 

visite  aux  Juniors 22:  316 

Gulick,    Charles    B.,    Impressions   of   the 

Greek  Play 25:  359 

Gymnasium,  first,  at  S.  C 22:  22 

—  Alumnae 22:  22,  24 
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—  Scott 22:  24 

Gymnasium   and   athletics,  costumes  for, 

1879-1930 22:  25 

Gymnasium  and  Field  Association,  S.  C.       22:  23 

H 

H.,  S.  31.  Speaking  of  Bridesmaids 22:  38 

Hall.   Leland    B.    (f),   Of   the    Making  of 

Music  [at  S.  C.] 25:  236 

Hall.  Mira  H.  83.  honorary  L.H.D.  from 

S.  C..  .  -4    407 

Hallett.  john.'quoted 22 :  395 

Halliburton.  Richard,  and  the  Hellespont  21:  34 

Hamilton,  Sarah  H.  <f),  sketch  of 23:  410 

Hancock.  Lucy,  swims  the  Hellespont ...  21:  34 
Handel's  complete  works  given  to  library  of 

Music  Department 22:  138 

—  operas,  revivals  of,  at  S.  C 22:  138 

Hannan,    Esther   (Harney)    14,   report   of 

Alumnae  Council,  1931 22:  328 

Hanscom,  Elizabeth  D.  (f),  retirement  of    23:  406 
Harney,  E.  L.  14,  see  Hannan,  Esther  (Harney) 
Harris,   Theona   (Peck)   95,   her  work  in 

batik 21:  173 

Haskell.  A.  T.  ex-15,  see  Mallen.  Audrey 

(Haskell) 
Hastings,  Fanny  03,  see  Plimpton,  Fanny 

(Hastings) 
Hastings,    Jane    L.    20,    sketch   of    Mary 

Louise  Foster 24:  367 

Haver,  J.  R.  09,  see  Butler,  Jessie  (Haver) 
Hawkins,   Sir   John,    first    edition    of   his 

History  of  Music  given  to  S.  C 22:  139 

Hayden.  Eleanor  \V.  34,  an  entrance  prize 

winner 22:  43 

Hazardous  occupations 23:  284 

Heads  of  houses 24:  160.  381 ;  25 :  55 

Helgesson,  Uno  H.  (f)  sketch  of 24:  42 

Hellespont,  swum  by  Smith  and  Yassar 

girls 21:  34;  22:  37 

Hergesheimer,  Joseph,  on  "Simple  Confes- 
sion", by  B.  (L.)  Zogbaum 22:  137n 

"Heroes  and   Hazards"   in   the   Making, 

M.  Xorris 23:  284 

Hide  and  Seek.     [Lists  of  alumnae  whose 

addresses  are  unknown] 21:  186;  22:  318 

Hill,  A.  V.,  quoted,  on  living  matter 23:  141 

Hill,   Edith   N.   03,   Stepping  out  of  the 

Twenties 2 1 :  46 

—  Shop  Talk 21 :  47 

—  The  New-Curriculum  Juniors 21 :  64 

—  Commencement 21:  428;  22:  417;  23:  412 

—  Shall  We  Count  Our  Calories? 22:  38 

On  reducing  the  size  of  the  Quarterly 

—  R.  S.  V.  P 22:  41 

—  Nineteen          Thirty-one          Following 
Through 22:  42 

—  Various  and  Sundry 22:  169 

—  Alumnae  Quarterly  Report 22:  492 

—  Bulling  the  Market 24:  65 

—  "Who's  Afraid  of  the  Big  Bad  Wolf?".  .  25:  60 

—  The  Quarterly  is  Twenty-Five  Years 

Old 25:  349 

—  Acknowledgment  of  tributes 25:  404 

Hill.  Edith  N.  03.  and  Beth  (MacDuffie) 

O'Halloran  20.  Commencement.  1933  .  .     24:  377 
Hill,   Edith   N.   03,   and   Teresina   (Peck) 
Rowell    94,    The    Semicentennial    and 

Commencement 22:417 

Hill.   Ruth   30.   member  of   S.   C.   String 

Quartet 21:  24 

Hill,   Ruth.  30.  and  D.  A.   Fay  27.   The 

Campus  in  Summer 21:12 

Hdlyer  Gallery,  Historical  Note  on 25:  12 

His  Tree  [verse],  M.  (A.)  Seiffert 21 :  285 

Historical  Handbook  of  Smith  College.  .  .     23:  323 

Hoblit,  Louise  (Barber)  99 23:  34 

Hocking,  William  E.,  The  Arteries  of  Edu- 
cation [Commencement  address,  1930] .  .     21 :  408 
Hodge,  Lucy  M.  23,  Setting  up  as  a  Lit- 
erary Adviser 24:  142 

Holden.   H.   Mildred,  appointed  Director 

of  Admissions 21:  437.  494 

Holiday.  A.  in  England,  J.  (H.)  Butler.  .  .     21 :  296 
Hollister,  Louise  (Brown)   16,  "Flornina, 

Importers" 21 :  36;  23:  33 

Holly  Lodge  High  School  for  Girls,  Smith- 

wick,  England 21 :  303 
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Holmes,   Rebecca  W.   (f).  and   the   S 
String  Quartet 

—  gift  from ! 

—  her  collection  of  old  musical  instruments     11:  140 
Homans.  S.   M.  90,  see  Woodruff.  Susan 

(Homane 

Homer,  Ixniise  D.  B.,  honorary  A.  M.  from 
S.  C 

Honor  lists 21:  55,  493;  22:  47.  47s 

23:  43,  62;  24:  54 

Hopkins,  Ernest  M.,  President  of  Dart- 
mouth College,  cited 

Hornbeak,  Katherine,  reviews  Mar- 
garet E.  Macgregor's  Amelia  Alderson 
Opie 25:  176 

Houghton,    Alanson    B.,    Commencement 

Address,  1933 24:  369 

Housing  projects  for  women,  cooperative, 

in  New  York 21 :  39 

House  in  Cambridge.  The.  E.  H.  Palfrey  21:271 

House    Lot    for    Sale    [verse]    by    Elspeth 

[B.  (MacD.)  O'Halloran) 24:  31 

Houses,  furnished,  to  be  had  in  England 

for  vacations 21 :  296 

Houses,  The.  That  Smith   Built,   L.   (L.) 

Scales 22:  131 

Housing  at  S.  C,  article  on.  by  L.     I. 

Scales 22:  131 

—  condition  of,  1931 23:  3 

See  also  Dormitories 

How  to  Tame  a  Shrew,  An  Answer  to  .  .  .     23:  66 
Howes,  Ethel  (Puffer)  91,  her  study  of  the 

intellectual  life  of  college  women 22:  263 

Huberth,  Helen  28,  dramatic  work  of.  .  .  .23:  26.  31 
Hughes,    Charles    Evans,    speaks   for   the 

women's  colleges 21:147 

—  and  Washington  Conference.  1921  .  .    .     22:  33 
Hughes.  Frona  (Brooks)  22,  Thoughts  at 

Thirty 23:  191 

Hunt,  Lucy  D.  (f),  and  physical  culture  at 

S.  C 22:  265 

Huntington,      Frances      (Carpenter)      12, 

work  of 22:  166;  23:  321 

—  Miracles  of  the  Depression 23:  387 

—  President  of  Alumnae  Association  ....  24:  74 

—  To  All  Smith  Alumnae 24:  368 

Husbands  and  Sons  [verse],  F.  (D.)  Gifford  25:  366 
Hyde,  George  P.,  Treasurer  of  S.  C,  What 

Smith  College  Spends  in  Northampton.     21 :  283 

—  talk  to  freshmen  on  financial  matters.  .  .     22:  176 


Ibsen,  Henrik,  in  American  theater 22:  137 

Idyll  of  Northampton.  G.  A.  Borgese .  ...     24:  357 

If  Anyone  Should  Ask  You 25:  56 

If  Words  Were  Changed  [verse],  M.S.    1 

Leitch 22:  196 

Illustrations: 

—  Airplane  view.  S.  C.  grounds 13:  444 

—  Alice  in  Funderland 24:  394.  397 

—  All  set  for  a  variety  of  shows  (puppets).     25:  146 

—  All's  right  with  the  world 24:  171 

—  Alumnae  Association,  local  clubs,  etc., 
sketches  illustrating  growth  of 22:  257 

Alumnae    building    (proposed),    probable 

site  of 21:  154 

A  suggestion  for 21:155 

—  Alumnae  buildings  of  several  women's 
colleges 21:  157.  158.  160 

—  Alumnae  College,  students  and  faculty 

of  first 24:  348 

—  Alumnae  College  [second],  faculty  of . . .     25:  353 

—  Alumnae  parade  1930 21:  444  ib)  et  seq. 

1931 J 

1932 23:  426  et  seq. 

1933 24:  386 

1934 25:  386 

—  Ancient  pottery,  group  of .  .  21:  494 

—  Any  day  before  Commencement  in  the 
Alumnae  Office 25:  435 

—  Approach  to  Mandelle  Quadrangle.  22:  1 

—  At  Brook  Cabin.  Dartmouth  week-end.     24:  1  72 

—  Athletics  and  gymnastics 

—  Autumn  Light,  and  The  Morning  Paper. 
paintings  by  D.  Ochtman 

—  Banner,  The.  of  the  Republic  is  Raised 
at  the  Residencia  de  Sefioritas 

—  "  Behind  a  Watteau  picture. "  first  D.  A. 
production 21:74 
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-  Bells  of  the  Dorothea  Carlile  chime.  .  .22:  15,  17 
Birthday    Party,    1925,   the  great   mo- 
ment of 22: 271 

-  Black  Hills,  geological  work  in 24:  137 

-Blonde  Jane 21:  401 

-  Bridge  to  new  Athletic  Field 22:  49 

-  Camping  in  the  Mojave  Desert 23:  145 

-  Campus  in  1890 22:  281 

-  Campus  scenes 21:  145,  431,  441,  459 

22:  56, 172,  451;  24:  384,  423 

-  Capitol  at  Washington 23:  273 

-  Century,  A,  of  Progress 24:  239 

Cezanne  landscape 23:  180 

-  Chapel,  old 22 :  260;  23:  413 

-  Studies  (1932)  for  new 23:  401 

Cherub,  by  A.  Rossellino 23:  15 

-  Chess  River,  England 2 1 :  297 

-  Chicago  stages  a  step  sing 22:  391 

-  Children  play  instruments  of  their  own 
making 24:  240 

-Chinaman,  batik,  by  O.  (P.)  Harris.  .  .  21:  176 

-  Chinese  Baby,  A 24:  135 

-  Class  of  1882  at  50th  anniversary  dinner  23:  425 

-  Class  of  1883,  in  1933 24:  399 

-  Claude  Lorrain  landscape 23:  180 

-  College  Hall,  first  picture  of 22:  253 

by  Jay  Stilson 23:  413 

-  College  Hall,  from  the  Campus 22:  454 

-  Colonial  costume,  group  wearing 24:  279 

-  Commencement   parade,    see  Alumnae 
parade;  Senior  procession 

-  Comstock  House  dining-room 22:  12 

-  Comstock  House  living  room 22:  144 

-  Costume  cup,  1930,  and  winners  of  .  .  .  21:  465 

-  Costume   designs  for   senior    play,    by 

O.  W.  Larkin 21:  265 

-  Curtain  for  the  Revue 21 :  495 

-  Dance  of  the  mock  fairies .  24:  379 

-"Dependable  companion,  A,  for  chil- 
dren"   25:  269 

-  Dewey  House 21 :  445 

-  Dormitories,  The  newest  new 21:  15 

,  studies  for  new 23 :  401 

-  Doughnuts  and  cider 25:  43 

-  Drayton  Hillyer  Art  Library 25:  1 

-  Ducks,  modeled  by  an  office  worker.  .  .  21:  277 

-  Engaging  interlude,  An  (Winter  sports)  22:  129 

-  English  country  scenes 21:  296,  297 

-  "Falconer,  A " 24:  165 

-  Fantastic-constructionist  scene 24:  378 

-  Fille,  La,  de  Jephte  (Degas) 25:  166 

-  "Flee  as  a  bird  to  your  mountain"  ...  24:  53 

-  Flight  and  pursuit,  dance 21 :  181 

-"Flornina,  Importers,"  views  of  their 

building 21:  37 

-  Folk-dancing  on  the  green 25:  3S7 

-  Founders  [of  the  Alumnae  Association] 

with  "Composita" 22:  436 

-  Fountain,  from  old  doorway  in  Ravello  22:  455 

-  Freshman  granddaughters 21 :  62 

-  Freshman  prize-winners 22:  49 

-  Furniture  Exchange,  The,  gets  under 

way 25:  141 

-Garden  views 21:  280,  281,  282 

-  Gardens  at  Oyster   Bay  winning  gold 

medal 23:288 

-  Gathering     for     luncheon      (Alumnae 
Week-End) 21:  27 

-  Gloucester  [Eng.]  Cathedral  organ  ....  23:  403 

-  Good  American  stock  (seniors,  1930) .  .  21:  460 

-  Grass  cops 21:  329 

-  Grecourt  gates,  France,  and  Chateau  de 
Robecourt 21:  422 

-  Group  of  typical  Smith  Girls 21:  141 

-  Guinea  Pigs  in  Rally  Day  Show 22:  312 

-  Gymnasium  practice 22:  266 

-Hats  from  the  Philippines 22 :  270 

-  Hombleux,     France,     new     dispensary 

at 21:  420,  421 

-  Home  again  [Pres.  Neilson] 22:  317 

-  Houses  of  Parliament  (by  E.  (F.)  Clay) 

92 23:  157 

-  "I  love  a  parade" 23:  426 

-  "I  rode  on  the  engine" 23:  284 

-  In  the  spring  a  young  girl's  fancy 22:  485 

Ivv  day,  1931 22:  434 

1932 23:  431 

1933 24:  389 

-  John  G.  Shedd  Aquarium 24:  242 
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—  Johnson,   Electa   (Search)    29  and  her 
husband  set  sail 25:  252 

—  Julia  (lark  in  the  flood  in  China 23:140 

—  Junior  Group  in  Perugia 25:  272 

—  Junior  Prom  garden  party 22:  261 

—  Knitting  once  again  comes  into  its  own  22:  312 

—  Laboratory  work  in  the  life  sciences. .  .  24:  285 

—  Labrador  windbreaker 21 :  185 

—  Lady,  The,  of  the  garden,  batik,  by  T. 

(P.)  Harris 21:  175 

—  Lamont  Bridge 22:  49,  187 

dedication  of 23:1,2 

—  Lanning  Fountain 2 1 :  397 

—  The  last  round-up 25:  388 

—  League  of  Nations  Model  Assembly.  .  .  24:  271 

—  Leave  it  to  Smith,  or,  The  Wolf  at  Bay, 

scenes  from 22:  442,  et  seq. 

—  Library,  in  early  days 22:  260 

—  Looking  across  Paradise 21:1 

—  Lunch  on  the  campus 24:  393 

—  Mandelle  Quadrangle.,  approach  to  . .  .  22:  1 

—  Loggia  and  study  in 22:11 

—  Manuscript  of  13th  century,  facsimile  22:  139 

—  Military   (?)   band  at  rally,   February, 

1930 21:  324 

—  Mock  touch  football  game 25:  169 

—  Model  Session  of  the  World  Court ....  23:  129 

—  Mountain  Day 22:  49 

—  Musical  instruments,  old 22:  141 

—  New  body  building  course  in  action.  .  .  25:  275 

—  1905's  exhibit,  a  corner  of,  1930 21:  469 

—  1929;  1909  (costume  pictures) 25:  395 

—  Northampton  one  hundred  years  ago.  .  23:  323 

—  November  mists,  M.  (H.)  Wyse  Priest  25:  21 

—  Off  for  a  field  expedition 25:  274 

—  Orchard  after  snowfall 24:  140 

—  "Over  the  Lamont  Bridge  we  go"  ...  .  25:  381 

—  Patty  stringing  beads 22:  155 

—  Picasso's  "La  Table" 24:  164 

—  Picnic,    on    Campus,    Commencement, 

1931 22:  440 

—  Pictographs  chalked  for  photographing  24:  257 

—  Pictures  by  Smith  students 25:  8 

—  Planting  the  ivy 25:  390 

—  "  'Plym  Inn'  is  dead!" 23:  41 

—  Prize  winners  among  the  clubs 22:  447 

—  Push  Committee 21:  448;  22:  427 

—  The  [Quarterly]  Birthday  Cake 25:  397 

—  Quart ier  general  de  Smith  a  Paris 22:  317 

—  Queen  of  the  Carnival,  The 25:  169 

—  Rejoicing  Becomes  Sophia 23:  437 

—  Religion  37  (group) 23:  293 

—  Rodelinda,  Scene  from 22:  407 

—  Room  in  Hubbard  House,  1889 22:  283 

—  Rose  gardens  of  Mrs.   H.   Loring  and 
Mrs.  A.  C.  James,  laid  out  by  H.  (R.) 

Foote 22:  288 

—  "Row,  men,  row" 23:  442 

—  Rush,  Jane,  31,  sells  sandwiches 25:  142 

—  S.  C.  A.  C.  W.  helps  local  families 24:  162 

—  Scenes  from  The  Bacchae 25:  382 

—  Sculpture  by  Marian  Martin 21:71 

—  Seated  alumna  on  table 25 :  379 

—  Senior  procession  1930 21 :  444(d) 

1931 22:434 

1932 23:431 

1933 24:389 

1934 25:389 

—  Sessions  House  living  room 22:  64 

—  '76  and  Push  Committee 23:  422 

—  Smith  College  Booth  at  "A  Century  of 
Progress" 24:  233 

—  Smith  College  Life  Guards 25:  156 

—  Smith  College  moves  out  of  the  class- 
room   25:  273 

—  Smith  College  Relief  Unit 22:  276 

—  Smith    College    String    Orchestra    and 

Smith  College  Glee  Club 25:  233 

—  Snug  little  library,  A 24:  33 

—  Some  of  our  finest 21 :  328 

—  Spearfish  Canyon,  measuring  strata  in  22:  18 

—  Sports  scenes 21:  498 

—  Spring 22 :  389 

—  Spring  in  the  college  greenhouse 21:  270 

—  The     spring-flowering     granddaughter 

tree 23:  311 

■ —  Squaring  the  circle 25:  399 

■ — "Strike  up  the  band."  (Dedication  of 

Lamont  Bridge) 23:  1 
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—  Student  clubhouse 2 1 :  68 

—  Studies  for  a  chapel  and  dormitories   .  .  23:  401 

—  Studio,  new 

—  Styles  at   Smith  —  the   first   Labrador 
windbreaker 21:185 

New  and  old  gym  suits 21:  298 

—  "Sumer  is  y-cumen  in" 25:253 

—  Summer    School    of    Music,    children's 

class 24:  21 

—  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  scene  from.  .  .  22:  420 

—  They  went  down  before  the  Scotch  ...  23:  62 

—  Tom  Thumb  the  Great,  Scene  from  ...  23:  416 

—  Tower  of  College  Hall 22:14 

—  Toys  of  Death.  V.  (E.)  Mimz 24:  148 

—  Tulips  at  Smith 21:274 

—  University  of  Florence 24:  23 

—  Vanity  Fair,  1930 2 1 :  445 

—  Vermont  potato  field 22:  35 

—  Voice.  The.  of  Spring 23:  290 

—  Wedding  reception  in  the  Quadrangle   .  22:  487 

—  White      House — Canyon     de     Chelly, 
Arizona 24:  259 

—  -Who's  afraid  of  the  Big  Bad  Wolf?'.  .  25:  147 

—  Wilder  House  book  plate 23:  132 

—  Wilder  House  reception  room 22:  9 

—  Window  in  College  Hall 24:  55 

—  Winners  all 23:  305 

—  Winter  sports 22:129 

—  Wintry  night   25:  1 17 

—  Woman  Leading  a  Monkey.  G.  Seurat  25:  265 

—  Would- Be  Gentleman,  The.  scene  from  21:  434 

—  Yosemite  Valley 24:  1 1 

Illustrations:  Charts: 

—  Gainful  employment   and   marriage  of 

S.  C.  alumnae 22:  409,  410,  411 

—  Money  management 23:  282 

—  Student  Government  Association 24:  40 

Illustrations:  Maps: 

—  Buildings  which  should  be  destroyed    .  23:  397 

—  Geographical  distribution  of  alumnae   .  22:268 

—  Plan  of  S.  C.  grounds,  1931 23:  268 

—  Site  of  proposed  alumnae  building.  ...  23:  71 

—  Suggested  sites  for  new  buildings 23:  396 

Illustrations:  Portraits: 

—  Abbott,  Jere  (f) 24:  42 

—  Abbott,  Josephine  (Dormitzer)  11 ...  .  21:  330 

—  Aldrich.  Bessie  i  Knight)  03 24:  243 

—  Alumnae  College  faculty  [1933] 24:  254 

—  Same  [1934] 25:  353 

—  Alumnae  officers  1930 2 1 :  400 

1931 22:478 

—  American  students  in  Spain 22:21 

—  Arbenz,  Mary  27 23:  27 

—  Atwater,  Catherine  34 22:  310 

—  Avery,  Elizabeth  (f) 21 :  58 

—  Backus,  Georgia  ex-22 25:  135 

—  Bailey,  Florence  (Merriam)  84 23:  165 

—  Bancroft,  Caroline  23 25:  135 

—  Barnes.  Walter  C.  (f) 23:  47 

—  Baucus,  Marian  30 24:  243 

—  Beard,  Esther  K.  29  (in  group) 21:  24 

—  Becker.  Howard  P.  (f) 23:  47 

—  Bedell.  Caroline  C.  25 21 :  426 

—  Beeley,  Dorothy  29  (in  group) 21 :  24 

—  Best  sisters 25:  281 

—  Bigelow,  Harriet  W.  93  (f) 25:  426 

—  Bixler.  Julius  Seelye  (f) 22:  167 

—  Bixler  family  in  Freiburg 21 :  403 

—  Blanshard,  Frances  (Bradshaw)  16.  .  .  .  25:  296 

—  Borgese,  Giuseppe  A.  (f) 24:  42 

—  Bori,  Lucrezia 22 :  155 

—  Bradley,  Elizabeth  36 25 :  390 

—  Brooks.  Ruth  W.  ex-21 22:  414 

—  Brown,  Vera  L.  (f) 22:  296 

—  Bull,  Adelaide  W.  30 21 :  503 

—  Burton,  Jane  33 21 :  63 

—  Cahoon,  Jean  C.  11,  Registrar 22:  142 

—  Chase,  Mary  E.  (f) 24:  375 

—  Cheever,  Louisa  S.  90  (f) 25:  371 

—  Cheyney,  Lucia  (Trent)  19 22:  295 

—  Churchill,  Alfred  V.  (f) 23:  408 

—  Clark,  Dr.  Eliot  Round,  and  Mrs.  Clark 
(Eleanor  Linton  09) 22:  166 

—  Same 25:  257 

—  Clarke.  Elizabeth  (Lawrence)  83 J 

—  Class  of  1880  (three  groups) 2 1 :  444    a 

—  Class  of  1933,  group  from 24:  404 
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—  Coman,  Martha,  Director  of  Publicity 
forS.  C...  .  21:43 

—  Commencement  celebrities  1930 21 :  462 

1931  22:453 

1932 23:  44<, 

1933 24:406 

1934 25:403 

—  Cone.  Kate  (Morris)  79  .21:  204 

—  Coolidge.  Cora  H.  92 24:  302 

—  Corbett.  Alta  Smith  08  ..  22:33 

—  Crawford.  Cheryl  A.  25 

|    — Creme  de  la  creme  (group)    ..  25:55 

—  Cushing,  Eleanor  79  22:  255 
,     —Dance  groups 22:   >  25:  155 

—  Davis,  Clare  G.  2  7 

I     —  Degrees,  honorary,  recipients  of.  1930 .  .  2 1 .  462 

—  Djojodipoero.  Radan  Mas  Ario 24 

—  Dommerich.  Elsa  35 25:  390 

—  Douglas,  Lewis  W.,  and  family 24 

—  Duke,  John,  with  pupil  .  .  25:  240 

—  Edson,  Suzane  G.  07 25:23 

—  Emperor  of  Ethiopia 25:  291 

—  Entrance  prize  winners  ...  23:  46 

—  Fairchild.  Herman  LeRoy  (bust) 23:  166 

—  Farrar.  Margaret  (Petherbridge)  19...  22:  37 

—  Fay,  Dorothy  A.  27  (in  group) 21:  24 

—  Field.  Marshall  III 22:  153 

J    — First  All-Smith  Fencing  Team 25:281 

I    —  Fisk.  Merl  E.  25 22:414 

j     —  Fitch.  Charlotte  34 25:  359 

—  Foley,  Edna  L.  01 24:241 

!    —  Ford.  Harriet  (Bliss)  99 

—  Foreign  students,  1929 21 :  68 

| 1930 2 

1931 23:  52 

1932 24:64 

1933 25:  47 

—  Fosdick,  Dorothy  34 25 :  402 

—  Fosdick.  Elinor  33 22:  182 

—  Fosdick  sisters 24:  275 

—  Foster,  Mary  Louise  91  (f) 24:  367 

—  Freile.  Aleta  28 25:  35 

—  French.  Ruth  H.  02 25:  296 

—  Freshman  officers,  class  of  35 23:  173 

class  of  36 24:  161 

class  of  37 25:  152 

—  Freshman  prize  winners  1929 21:  68 

1930 22:  49 

1931 23:  46 

1932  24:  49 

—  Freshmen,  The,  Show  Their  Mettle.  .  .  23:  304 

—  Galbraith,  Archibald  V.,  Trustee 21 :  23 

—  Ganong,  William  F.    f   23:  407 

—  Garrison,  Mabel  (f) 24:  283 

with  group  of  students 25 :  240 

Gilbert,  Virginia  33 24:  243 

Gilfillan.  Harriet  W.  31 

Goya,  Francisco,  self-portrait 22:  183 

—  Graduate  students 23:  52 

—  Granddaughters  of  graduates,  the  first 

at  S.  C 21:  68;  24:  49 

—  Granddaughters  of  S.  C  1929 21 :  62 

1930 - 

1931 23:58 

1932 24:46 

1933 25:51 

—  Greathouse.  Rebekah  S.  15 25:  23 

—  Hamilton,  Nancy  30 25:  271 

—  Hanscom,  Elizabeth  D.  (f; 23:  406 

—  Hardenbergh,  Betty  34 25:  390 

—  Harrower,  Mary 25 :  402 

—  Harvey,  Constance  R.  27 21 :  427 

—  Hawes,  Harriet  (Boyd)  92.  21:  418 

—  Hayden.  Eleanor  W.  34  25:  390 

—  Headbners.     [Outstanding  students] .  .  2! 

—  Helgesson.  Uno  H.  (f> 24:42 

—  Highflyers    of    '82     (J-    Milligan.     M. 
Jameson) 23:  425 

—  Hill.  Edith  N.  03.  . 

—  Hill.  Ruth  30  (in  group)  ...  21 :  24 

—  Hocking.  William  Ernest .  .  21 :  460 

—  Holden.  Mildre-i  21 :  494 

—  Holmes.  Rebecc,  21:24 

—  Holt.  Mary  36.  with  Helen  Jacobs         .  - 

—  Huntington,    Frances    (Carpenter 

166;  23:  321 

—  Jacobs.  Helen 

—  Jones.  Esther  E.  31 


—  Josten.  Werner    f 


22:  16; 
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—  Junior  Phi  Beta  Kappas 22 :  310 

—  Juniors  in  Italy,  with  Mayor  of  Florence  24:  25 

—  Juniors  in  Spain 22:  21 

—  Kenyon,  Dorothy  08 25 :  23 

Kirlcpatrick,  Helen  P.  31 22:297 

—  Koerber.  Irene  V.  30 21:  503 

—  Kuhn,  Eda  (Heinemann),  and  others.  .  24:  268 

—  Lamont,  Eleanor  32  and  the  President 

play  leading  roles 23:  62 

—  Land,  Rear-Admiral  Emory  S 24:  267 

—  Lapham,   Mr.  and   Mrs.  J.   H.    (J.   E. 
Capen05) 21:  290 

—  Le  Gallienne,  Eva 22:  135 

—  Leonard,  Marion  25 22:  414 

—  Lindbergh,  Col.  and  Mrs 25:  157 

—  Linley,  Margaret  S.  25 23:  27 

—  Littledale.  Clara  (Savage)  13 25:  135 

—  McCloud.  Lucy  C.  85 25:  23 

—  McElwain,  Mary  Belle  (f) 21 :  460 

—  McFadden,  Elizabeth  A.  98 25:  35 

—  McMillan,  Mary  16 24:  133 

—  Magna,  Edith  (Scott)  09 23:  287;  25:  256 

—  Marble,  Annie  (Russell)  86 22:  295 

—  Martin.  Marian  30 21:  71 

—  Mathesius,  Eleanor  31 22:  297 

—  Mensel,  Ernst  H.  (f) 24:  366 

—  Milliken,  Alida  (Leese)  00 23:  324 

—  Mohler,  Nora 25:  402 

—  Morrisson,  Florence  (Meling)  25 24:  243 

—  Morrow,  Elisabeth  R.  25 22:  37 

—  Morrow,  Elizabeth  (Cutter)  96 24:  375 

—  Mulholland,  John,  and  others 24:  35 

—  Neilson,    William    Allan,    3d    Pres.    of 

S.  C,  with  others,  in  Spain 21 :  265 

—  on  steamer  Berlin 21 :  293 

—  "coming  down  the  line" 21:  448 

—  at  his  desk 22:  48;  24:  117 

—  with  others 24:  153;  25:  372 

—  Nicolson,  Marjorie  H.,  Dean 24:  375 

—  Palfrey,  Sarah 25:  373 

—  Pangborn,  Mary  C.  27 22:  295 

—  Parkinson,  Thelma  A.  21 21:  426 

—  Peirce,  Helen  J.  21,  Freshman  Dean..  .  21:  56 

—  Peoples,  Margaret  H.,  20 22:  43 

—  Perry,  Ralph  Barton,  and  others 23:  446 

—  Pioneer  editors  of  the  Quarterly  ....  25:351 

—  Plumly,  Aurelia  32 22:  37 

—  Princess,  A,  of  Urbino,  by  Desiderio  da 
Settignano 23:  14 

—  Pyke,  Bernice  (Secrest)  02 23:  287 

—  Quarterly  staff,  students  on 22:  66 

—  Raymond,  Mary  91 23:  287 

—  Retiring  members  of  Faculty,  1931. ...  22:  416 

—  Rich,  Frances  L.  31 23:  27 

—  Rich,  Frances  L.  31,  and  Irene  Rich..  .  22:  420 

—  Richards,  Katharine  L.  13,  Director  of 
Religious  Work  and  Social  Service 21:  64 

—  Rollins,  Isabel  (Wardner)  16 23:  321 

—  Root,  Florence  K.  06 23:  324 

—  Rugh,  Virginia  32 21:  185 

—  Sabin,  Dr.  Florence  R.  93 21:  182 

—  Saylor,  Edith  (Bennett)  14 25:  135 

—  Scales,  Laura  W.  (L.)  Warden  01 24:  1 

—  Scott,  Margaret  (f) 23:  45 

—  Sears,  Ruth  27 25:  36 

—  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  family.  .   .  24:  35 

—  Seelye.  Pres.  L.  Clark 22:  255;  24:  128 

—  Seelye,  Laurens  and  family 25:  54 

—  Shields,  Emily 25:  40 

—  Smith,  Frank  C,  Jr.,  Trustee 22:  400 

—  Smith,  John  M.  (f) 23:  47 

—  Smith  College  String  Quartet  11929] ...  21 :  24 

[1934]...  25:237 

—  Snow,  Florence  H.  04 22:  259;  23:  381 

—  Spahr,  Margaret  14 25:  23 

—  Student  Council,  1931 22:  310 

—  Student  government  officers,  prize  win- 
ners, etc.  (1933) 24:  276 

—  Student  members  of  Quarterly  staff.  .  22:  66 

—  Teagle,  Alice  (Wright)  04 . .  .  21:75,330;  23:  324 

—  Tester,  Ruth  E.  ex-25 23:  27 

—  Three  generations 24:  49 

—  Titcomb,  Miriam  01 2 1 :  330 

—  Trustees'  daughters  in  college 24:  61 

—  Two  of  our  celebrities  (F.  Huntington, 

R.  Baldwin) 23:  435 

—  Tyler,  Henry  M.  first  Dean  of  S.  C 23:  50 

Undergraduate  students 23:  52 

—  Urbino,  A  princess  of 23:  14 
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—  Valentine,  Alan  C,  Trustee 25:  170 

—  Van  Kleeck,  Mary  A.  04 24:  36 

—  Waterman,  Frank  A.  (f) 24:  365 

—  "We  shall  never  find  your  equal  "...  24:  276 

Outstanding  students 

—  Welch,  Roy  D.  (f) 22:  296 

—  Welch  family  in  Munich 24:  149 

—  Wells,  Marguerite  M.  95 25:  271 

—  Westcott,  Sally  34,  Fire  Captain 24:  161 

—  Wiener,  Katherine  33 22:  181 

—  Winners  of  "S."  pins,  1930 21:  320 

1931 22:309 

—  Wolfs,  Marie  Leonie  08 21:  418 

—  Yow,  Katharine  B.  33 24:  403 

—  Zinsser,  Dorothy  (Douglas)  13 25:  296 

—  Zogbaum,  Baird  (Leonard)  09 25:  255 

Immigration     Law    as    affecting    foreign 

students 24:  60.  162 

Immortal  [verse],  A.  C.  Mitchell 21:  272 

Impressions  of  an  American  organist  in 

England,  W.  T.  Moog 23:  403 

Infantile  paralysis  delays  college  opening  .  23:  41 

Inspecting  Potatoes,  E.  L.  Clarke 22:  34 

Institute  of  Occupations,  1933 25:  28,  137 

Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  fourth  bien- 
nial conference,  personnel 23:  163 

—  Chinese  hospitality  to 23:  163 

—  program 23:  164 

Institute,   The,  of  Women's  Professional 

Relations,  D.  (T.)  Fullerton.. 21:  177 

Intellectual  Honesty,  The  Virtue  of,  W.  A. 

Neilson 21:6 

Intercollegiate  conference  [undergraduate], 

1930 21:  320 

Intercollegiate  Daily  News 25:  58 

Intercollegiate  debates,  see  Debates,  inter- 
collegiate 
Interdepartmental  Majors  at  Smith,  E.  F. 

Genung 23:  153 

International     Federation    of    University 
Women,  triennial  congress  at  Geneva, 

1929,  report  of,  by  F.  H.  S[now] 21:  78 

—  membership  of 21:  151 

International  Labor  Office,  Geneva,  asks 

cooperation    of    Institute   of   Women's 

Professional  Relations 21 :  180 

International  Students'  Union 21:  22 

—  Professor  R.  Harlow  and 23:  63 

Internationalism,  Miss  E.  May's  school  of  23:  277 

"Inv;?ation  houses,"  S.  C 22:  133 

Irwin,  Elisabeth  A.  03,  Help  Wanted:  In 

Experimental  Education 25:  266 

Is  Your  Daughter  Ready  for  College?  F. 

(B.)  Blanshard 24:  1 

It  Pays  to  Advertise,  D.  C.  L[indsay] ....  22:  168 
Italian  summer  school,  see  Summer  School 
of  Italian  Studies 

Ivy  Day,  1930 21 :  444 

1931 22:  426 

1932 23:  427 

1933 24:  385 

1934 25:  384 

—  discussion  of  customs  of 21:  488;  22:  38 

39.  40:  25:  431 

J 

Jackson,  S.  C,  see  Wardel,  Sara  (Jackson) 
Jameson,  Lois  33,  speech  of ,  on  becoming 

Head  of  Student  Government 23:  297 

—  on  retiring 24:  288 

—  Thinking  about  Smith  College 24:  38 

Johnson,  Electa  (Search)  29 25:  252 

Johnson,  Emily,  Smith  is  Hostess  to  the 

W.  I.  L 24:  66 

Johnson,  India  G.  21 23:  477 

Johnson,    Capt.    and    Mrs.    Irving,    their 

cruise  in  the  Yankee 25:  252 

Johnson,  Mary  H.  97,  review  of  her  The 

Dean  in  the  High  School 21 :  42 

Johnson,    P.     B.    04,    see    Burck,    Phila 

(Johnson) 

Johnson,  Samuel,  and  music 22:  139 

Jonas,  Mary  E.  31,  illustrates  The  Note 

Room 21:  65,  200,  326,  496 

22:  54, 184.  313 
Jones,  Arthur  T.  (f),  The  Dorothea  Carlile 

Chime 22:  14 

—  Some  Recent  Developments  in  Science  23:  141 
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Jordan,  Phoebe  31,  gives  ode  February  22, 

1930 21:  316 

Josten,  Werner  (f),  his  "Concerto  Sacro" 
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Painting 22:  7 

O'Daniel.  Eileen  32 23:  291 

—  Keeping  up  with  the  Jonses  in  Interna- 
tional Affairs 23:  184 

—  speech    of.    on    retiring    from    Student 
Government 23 :  296 

Off-campus  houses,  service  of,  to  S.  C.  22:  133,  134 
Ogden.  Athalia,  32.  Apprentice  Teaching  25:  174 
"Oh,  Who  Will  Bring  the  Freshmen  Up?"  22:  175 
O'Halloran,  Beth  (MacDuffie)  20.  Budget 

[verse] 21:  28 

—  Possibly  [verse] 21 :  295 

—  Midnight  Sailing  [verse] 22:  489 

—  A  Brief  for  Sentimentality 23:  6 

—  House  Lot  for  Sale  [verse] 24:  31 

—  For  Elsa  [verse] 24:  188 

—  Review  of  M.  Curtiss's  The  Midst  of 

Life 24:  437 

—  and  E.  N.  Hill  03,  Commencement  1933  24:  377 
Old  Guard  Corporal,  An,  To  the  Younger 

Fry 23:  315 

Old  Things  Are  Become  New 22:  63 

Improvements  in  dormitories 
O'Meara,  Alice  S.  10,  Barbara  is  Borrow- 
ing      23:  182 

—  head  of  Gillett  House 25:  55 

On  Being  a  Ballyhoo  Artist,  H.  E.  Pills- 
bury 22:  162 

"On  Wings  of  Thought  .  .  ."A.  Barbour  22:  397 
One  of  the  Professors  [verse],  V.  A.  Storey .  .     21 :  168 

Open  Road  tour 21:22 

Organ,  Concerning  Our.  C.  (M.)  Fesler. .  .     25:  248 

Organs,  English 23:  403 

Original   Thread  and  Needle  Shop,   The, 

E.  W.  Fisher 25:  31 

Ormsbee,   M.   R.  07,  see  Whitton,   Mary 

(Ormsbee) 
Orton,    William    A.    (f),    Commerce   and 

Culture 23:  269 

—  review    of    his    America    in    Search    of 
Culture 25:  64 

—  The  N.  R.  A 25.  127 

Other  colleges,   registration  and   news  of 

21:  51;  22:  41 
Our  Faculty  Friends  [retiring  in  June  1932]    23:  406 

Our  Written  Words,  N.  E.  Browne 21 :  40 

Outing  Club,  organization  of 22.  24 

—  broadening  scope  of 24:  170 

Overlooked  Philanthropic  Field.  An,  M'( 

Sykes 21:  273 

Owen,  A.  L.  81,  see  Sullivan,  Amelia  (Owen) 

P 

Padgham,  Elizabeth  98.  Mary  McMillan. 

Painter  of  Miniatures 24:  133 

Paints  and  a  Tent,  L.  I.  P.  Franklin  ...  23:  145 
Palfrey.   Elizabeth   H.  32.  The  House  in 

Cambridge 21:271 

Palfrey,  Margaret  G.  29 21 :  34 

Palfrey,    Margaret    G.    29.    and    Harriet 
Loutrel  31,  The  Younger  Fry  Come  to 

Council 23:  259 

Palfrey.  Methyl  (Oakes)  01  ...     21:34 

Palfrey,  Mianne  and  Sarah,  in  tennis   . 

Pan-American  Union,  work  of 25:  400 

Paquis,  the.  Geneva.  Switzerland  21:  22 
Pardee,  Edith  Ross  35,  entrance  prize  win- 
ner   23:46 

—  describes  Paris  riots,  1934 25:  292 
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Parents,  education  of,  for  child  training.  .     21:  267 

—  institutions  promoting  this  work  ....  21 :  269,  270 
Parents  in  Search  of   Education,   C.   (S.) 

Littledale 21:  267 

Parsons,  Alice  (Lord)  97,  presents  memorial 
to  London  Naval  Conference  urging  dis- 
armament        21 :  306 

Partial  tones  and  strike  notes  of  bells.  .  .  .22:  15-1  7 
Passing  a  Milestone,  E.  A.  McFadden  .    .     21:  38 
On   the  Smith   College  clubhouse   in 
New  York 
Passing  through  the  Gates,  D.  Fosdick  .  .     22:  5 
Paterson,  Eugenie  L.  29,  swims  the  Helles- 
pont       21:  34 

Pathe  Exchange .     22:  158 

Payne.  E.   H.,  A  Cezanne  Landscape  for 

Smith  College 23:  181 

Peck.  T.  C.  95.  see  Harris.  Theona  (Peck) 
Peirce,  Helen  J.  21,  Freshman  Dean 21:  56 

—  letter  about  juniors  in  Spain 23:  36 

Peoples,  Margaret  H.  20,  appointed  Dean 

of  Class  of  1934 21:  437;  22:  43 

People's  Institute,  E.  Robinson 24:  278 

Perfect    Teacher,    The  —  and    Her    Pay, 

E.  G.  Sebring 21:  275 

Perkins.  Elizabeth  31,  The  Note  Room.  .  .     21:  65 
200,  326,  496;  22:  54,  184 

Perkins,  Frances,  The  Wages  of  Unem- 
ployment       22:  147 

Perry,  Ralph  Barton,  The  Age  of  Literacy 

[Commencement  address.  1932] 23:  382 

Persia,  story  about  transportation  in  ...  .     23:  152 

Personal    Budgeting.    M.    A.    (S.)    Kirk- 

patrick 21:  485 

Peter  [verse],  R.  L.  Thompson 21:  301 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  elections: 

1930 21:320 

1931 22:  311 

1932 23:304 

1933 24:289 

1934 25:283 

Phillpott,  A.  J.,  William  Baxter  Closson's 

Paintings 22:145 

Physical  culture  at  S.  C 22:  264 

See  also  Athletics 

Physics,  Department  of,  needs  new  build- 
ing      23:  5 

Picasso's  La  Table 24:  164 

Pillsburv,  Helen  Evelyn  21,  On  Being  a 

Ballyhoo  Artist 22:  162 

Piatt,  Theodora  18,  and  Caro  (T.)  Martin 
91,  report  of  Regional  Conference,  St. 
Louis,  1930 21:  207 

Play  Day  at  Mount  Holyoke 21:  66 

Playhouse-in-the-Hills,  Cummington,  re- 
citals at 21:  15 

Plimpton,  Fanny  (Hastings)  03,  The  Need. 

the  Cost,  the Site  [of  an  Alumnae 

Building] 22:  474 

—  The  Walpole  Tweeds  and  Twills 24:  126 

Plumly,  Aurelia  32,  swims  the  Hellespont.     22:  37 

Plymouth  Inn.  passing  of 23:  420 

Porto  Rico,  Committee  on  Mineral  Re- 
sources of 24:  160 

Portrait  of  a  Middle-Aged  Mind,  M.  (O.) 

Whitton 23:  463 

Portraits    in    Drypoint    and    Pencil,    E. 

Telling 22:  152 

Possibly  [verse],  by  "  Elspeth  "  [B.  (MacD.) 

O'Halloran] 21:  295 

Post,  Ethel  (Smith)  14,  Woman's  Place  Is 

in  a  Store 21:171 

Post-office  station  to  be  established  in  the 

College 2 1 :  495 

Posture,  importance  of,  to  health 22:  291 

Posture  Week 24:  162 

Potatoes,  cultivation  of 22:  34 

"Poverty  dinners'" 25:  152 

Prayers,  literature  of 24:  167 

Premedical  Major 23:  153 

Preston,  Grace  A.  82,  first  college  physi- 
cian      22:  267 

Priest.   M.   Hartwell   (Wyse)   24,  note  on 

work  of .  .  25:  21 

Prince.  Winifred  (Notman)  11,  The  Sur- 
realists Council  of  1933 24:  252 

Pringle.  Helena  (Smith)  21,  Dr.  Florence 
Sabin 21:  182 


Prizes  and  fellowships,  awards  of: 

1930 21:54.  320.  492 

1931 22:  43,  310,  311.484 

1932 23:304.  470 

1933 24:  277.  420 

1934 25:  424 

Procter,  Elizabeth  (Burt)  ex-00 23:  32 

Proctor,  Mary  A.  81.  note  on  her  The  In- 
dians of  the  Winnipesaukee  and  Pemige- 

wassett  Valleys 22:  322 

Progressive    Methods    in    the    Secondary' 

School,  E.  (L.)  Day 23:  23 

Public  Health  Major 23:  153 

Publications  of  faculty  and  alumnae,  see 

Current  Publications 
Publicity  for  S.  C,  director  of,  appointed.     21:  43 
Puffer,    L.    D.    95,    see    Morgan,    Laura 
(Puffer) 

Puppet.  A.  and-a-Half,  J.  (B.)  Clark 25:  145 

Putnam.  Florence  B.  18 23:  149 

o 

Quirk.  Julia  B.  31,  An  Answer  to  How  to 

Tame  a  Shrew 23 :  66 

R 

Radio,  commercial  control  of 23:  269 

Rally  Day,  see  Washington's  Birthday 
Ramer,    Miriam    R.    R.   33,   The   College 

Girl  in  the  Home 24:  362 

Ramsdell,  Lee  15,  see  Ramsdell,  Mary  L. 
Ramsdell,  Mary  L.   15,  To  Jane    Burton 

[verse] 21:  63 

Rand.  H.  C.  84.  see  Thayer,  Helen  (Rand. 
Ratcliffe.    S.    K.,   Washington's    Birthday 

speaker,  1931 22:  306 

Rausch,    Louise    (Cornell)     13,    Alumnae 

Fund  Chairman 23:  434;  25:  392 

Rayleigh,  Lord,  his  study  of  bells 22:  16 

Raymond,  Mary  E.  91,  The  Garden  or  the 

Field 24:  122 

—  honorary-  L.H.D.  from  S.  C 25:  402 

Re  Progressive  Education,  P.  (P.)  Stevens    23:  190 

Reading  for  Pleasure,  E.  C.  Dunn 25:  158 

Reading  Period,  an  experiment 25:  157 

Record  [verse],  G.  (H.)  Conkling 21:  407 

Reed,  F.  28.  see  Robinson.  Frances  (Reedi 
Reeducating  the  Husband,  Nil  Desperan- 

dum  [pseudonym] 21:314 

Reeves,  Florence  ex-01,  June  [verse] 22:  292 

Regional  Conference,  St.  Louis,  1929.  ...  21:  207 

Regional  scholarships 21 :  332 

Registrar's  List 22:  58 

—  purpose  of 22:  173 

Registration  and  News  of  Other  Colleges 

21:  51;  22:  41;  23:  67;  24:  36 
The  titles  vary  somewhat 

Registration  at  S.  C,  1929 2 1 :  56 

1930 22:  44 

1931 23:44 

1932 24:  48 

1933 25:41 

See  also  Freshman  class 
Rejoicing  Becomes  Sophia,  or  The  Judg- 
ment of  Paris  I  Alumnae  Assembly  stunt]    23:  436 
Religion  for  Our  Children,  J.  S.  Bixler.  .  .     24:  117 
Religion   in   the   New   Curriculum,   J.    S. 

Bixler 22:  59 

Religion  37,  E.  French  32 23:  293 

Religious  Forum 22:  303;  23:  299 

Religious  Life  at  Smith.  H.  E.  Fosdick ...     23:  253 
Religious  Problems  of  a  College  Student, 

E.  Sherry 23:  17 

Religious  Work  and  Social  Service  at  S.  C, 

H.  L.  Richards  appointed  Director  of .  .     21:  64 

Return  of  a  Native.  H.  (B.)  Ford 23:  129 

Reunion  customs 23:  313 

Reunion  reports 21:471:22:   456; 

23:  448;  24:  408;  25:  405 
Reunions  to  include  families  suggested.  .  .  24:  177 
Rhees.  Harriet  (Seelye)  88,  honorary'  A.M. 

from  S.  C 21:  462 

Rich,  F ranees  L.  31,  dramatic  work  of .  ...23:  26,  31 

-  letter  on  Smith  College 24:  433 

Richards,  Elizabeth  18,  tribute  to 22:  26 

Richards.  Katharine  L.  13,  The  Freshman 
Conference 21:4 
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—  note  on  appointment  and  work  of  ...  .      21 :  64 

—  Christmas   and   Other    Doings   of    the 

S.  C.  A.  C.  W 23:  182 

—  Forty  Years  of  the  S.  C.  A.  C.  W 23:  473 

Richardson,  E.  T.  05,  see  Martin,  Ellen 

(Richardson) 
Ricketson,    Dr.    Oliver,    Jr.,    and    Edith 

(Bayles)   Ricketson  21,  explorations  of, 

in  Central  America 21:  35 

Ricketson,  Edith  (Bayles)  21 21:  35 

Riggs,  Margaret  A.  30,  The  Summer  School 

of  Music    24:  20 

Rightor,  Jane  P.  30,  Stocks  and  Blondes.     21:  401 

Riots  in  Paris.  1934,  E.  Pardee 25:  292 

Ripperger,    Henrietta    (Sperry)    10,    The 

History  of  the  Alumnae  Association.  .        22:  253 

—  The  Graduate  Grows  up 22:  393 

Risley,  H.  E.,  see  Foote,  Harriett  (Risley) 
Rivington  Neighborhood  Association  ....     21:  279 

Rivington  Street  Settlement,  N.  Y 22:  274 

Rohbins,  Jane  E,  ex-83,  and  Rivington  St. 

settlement 22:273 

Robinson,  Emily  33,  The  People's  Institute  24:  278 
Robinson,  Frances  (Reed)  28,  to  assist  in 

editing  the  Quarterly 2 1 :  47 

—  resigns 22:71 

Roche,  Josephine,   honorary   LL.D.   from 

S.  C 23:  446 

Rodelinda,  Handel's,  given  at  S.  C.,  1931  22:  407 
"Rodelinda  Wins  Plaudits  in  Press,"   R. 

Agnew 22 :  407 

Rogers  Amy  (Willmer)  81,  letter  from 23:  156 

Rollins,  Isabel  (Wardner)  16 23:  321 

Rooke,    Margaret    (f),   and    the   Summer 

School  of  Italian 21:13 

Rose  gardens,  H.  (R.)  Foote  on 22:  287 

Rossellino,  Antonio,  cherub  by 23:  15 

Rowell,  Teresina  (Peck)  94,  The  Alumnae 

\Yeek-End 21:26 

—  The  Council  Meets 21:  334 

Rowell,  Teresina  (Peck)  94,  and  Edith  N. 

Hill  03,  The  Semicentennial  and  Com- 
mencement       22:417 

Rueff,  Jacques,  at  Zimmern  School,  Ge- 
neva      21: 21 

Russell,  A.  M.  86,  see  Marble,  Annie 
(Russell) 

Russia,  conditions  in,  as  seen  by  S.  (H.) 

Woodruff 23:  150 

Rust,  Eleanor  de  F.  25 23:  149 

S 

"S"  pins,  how  awarded 22:  308 

—  winners,  1930 21:  320 

1931 22:  308 

1932 23:  303 

1934 25:  281 

Sabin,  Dr.  Florence  R.  93  [A  note  on  her 
tuberculosis  workl,  H.  H.  (Smith) 
Pringle 21:  182 

Santander,  Spain,  Smith  juniors  at 22:  20 

Sargent,  Dr.  Dudley  A.,  and  physical  cul- 
ture      22:  265 

Savage,  C.  13,  see  Littledale,  Clara  (Savage) 

Saw,  Ruth  L.,  review  of  M.  E.  Clarke's  A 

Study  in  the  Logic  of  Yalue 21 :  323 

Saylor,  Edith  (Bennett)   14,  radio  success 

of 25:  133 

Scales,  Laura  (Lord)  01,  Warden  of  S.  C, 
Women's  Colleges  and  Women's  Con- 
duct      21:  397 

—  The  Houses  That  Smith  Built 22:  131 

—  honorary  L.H.D.  from  S.  C 22:  452 

—  appreciation  of,  F.  G.  Niemann 23:  315 

—  talk  on  manners 24:  425 

—  The  Golden  Mean 25:  259 

—  correction  made  by 25:  283 

Scatchard,  William  B..  "What  Shall  I  Do 

with  My  Music?  " 25:  245 

Scent  of  Heather  [verse],  M.  S.  Leitch  ....  21 :  293 
Schmidt,  M.  L.  ex-12,  see  Seaver,   Marie 

(Schmidt) 
Scholarships,  Pres.  Neilson  on  .  .  21:  435;  23:  3.  419 
24:  382;  25:  376.  391 

—  Trustees  on 23:  390 

■ — William  Allan  Neilson  Scholarships  .  .  .     23:  419 

Alumnae  Office  Scholarships 24:  391 

—  awards  of 25:55,56 
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School  for  Social  Work,  let  Smith  College 

School  for  social  Work 
School  Visiting  Day,  J.  McWhinney I  ; 

Science,     Some     Recent     Developments    ill, 

A.  T.  Jones 23:  141 

Science  building,  need  for 

Scott,  K.  Frances  (f),  The  Senioi   Year  of 

1^1 

Statistics  of  health  hablti 
Scott,  Margaret  (f),  Keeping  up  wit h  the 

Joneses  in  International  Allan-  23:  184 

Scott,  s.  K.  o«>,  see  Magna,  Edith  (Scott) 
Scudder,   Hilda  C,   her   portrait    bill 

Pres.  Seelye 24:  183 

Scudder,  Vida  D.  84.  and    Rivington  St. 

settlement 22:  273 

Search,    H.    E.    29,    see   Johnson,    Electa 

(Search) 

Seaver,  Marie  (Schmidt)  ex-12 23:  34 

Sebring,  Emma  G.  89,  The  Perfect  Teacher 

—  and  Her  Pay 21:275 

—  La  Villa  Collina  Ridente 23:  277 

Seelye,  L.  Clark,  first  President  of  S.  C. 

ideals  of,  for  social  culture  of  students 

22:  131,  132 

Seelye,  Laurens  Hickok,  at  S.  C 25:  45,  54 

Seiffert,    Marjorie    (Allen)    06,    His   Tree 

[verse] 2 1 :  285 

Self-Help  at  Smith  College 21:  16;  22: 

299;  25:  140 
Senior  dramatics,  see  Dramatics,  Senior 
Sentimentality,  A   Brief  for,   B.   iMacD.) 

O'Halloran 23:  6 

Sequence — Smith  College  Review  replaces 

Monthly 22:  57 

Seurat,  Georges,  picture  by,  acquired  by 

S.  C.  Museum 25:  265 

Seven  Colleges  publicity  campaign:   The 

Seven  Colleges,  in  Print  and  on  the  Air .  .     21:18 

—  New  York  dinner,  November,  1929.  ...     21 :  146 

—  Why  Give  Us  a  Hearing,  A.  L.  Corn- 
stock 21:  150 

—  The  Second  Year  of  the  "Seven  Col- 
leges"        21 :  484 

—  Seven-College  Dinner,  The.  in  Boston 
[1930],  C.  R.  Williamson 22:  156 

—  reports  of  work 22:  477 

23:  472;  24:  376 

—  St.  Louis  dinner,  1933 25:  150 

—  The  Sixth  Year,  D.  (D.)  Zinsser 25:  367 

Seven  Nights  Rule,  Observance  of 24:  158 

Shaw,  Wilfred   B.,  his  Survey  of  Alumni 

and  Adult  Education 22:  263 

Sherry,  Elizabeth  32,  Religious  Problems 

of  a  College  Student 23:17 

Shipman,    A.   ex-08,   see   Crispin,    Angela 

(Shipman) 
Shumway,  Florence  (Snow)  83,  anecdote.  .     22:  256 
Sikelianos,  Eva.  and  "The  Bacchae"..  .25:  377,  381 

—  thanked  by  Trustees 25 :  429 

Silbert,  Doris  (f),  Courses  in  the  History  of 

Music 23 

Silk  Guild,  Inc.,  Paterson.  N.  J 21:   107 

Simpson,  Mary  L.  35,  Letter  from,  in  Italy 

Single  and  Blessed  [verse],  M.  E.  Gilchrist       13:  266 

Skim  Milk.      [Criticism  of  school  methods]     23:189 

Slang,  W.  A.  Neilson  on 21:  6 

Smith,  E.  F.  14,  see  Post,  Ethel  (Smith) 
Smith,  Eleanor  E.  28,  and  Sophia  Smith 

Homestead 21:  331;  12:  71 

Smith,    H.    H.    21,    see    Pringle,    Helena 

(Smith) 

Smith,  Hilda,  and  the  Art  Workshop 21 :  279 

Smith,  John  M.  (f).  sketch  of 23 

Smith,    Perry    D.,    May    a    Preparatory 

School  Educate? 24:  138 

Smith,  Sophia,  homestead  of 21:33 

l.  268 

—  The  Five  Wills  of— H.  F.  Greene .  .  24:  243 
Smith      Alumnae      Quarterly.      index 

(fourth  quinquennial)  issued 21:47 

—  changes  in  editorial  board 21:  45,  47 

22:  7  1 

—  advertising  in 21:  51,  192 

—  changes  proposed..    22:  38.  41;  23:  180.  31 

—  student   members  of  QUARTERLY  ttaff 

—  Rep  •  177;  24:  439; 

—  historv  of 

—  "  Dear,  Dear.What  Shall  the  Cover  Be?"     23:  312 
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—  Wins  prizes  from  A.  A.  C 24:  438 

—  "Who's  Afraid  of  the  Big  Bad  Wolf'"    .     25:  60 

—  Shall  We  Cut  the  Commencement 
Write-Up? 25:  61 

—  Re  Commencement  and  the  Quarterly 

in  General 25:  173 

Letters  from  alumni  e 

—  The  Quarterly  Is  Twenty-five  Years 

Old 25:  349 

Smith  at  Washington.  Compiled  by  a  few 

of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty 23:  273 

Smith  College,  annual  expenditures  of,  in 

Northampton 21:  283 

—  documents  relating  to  history  of.  given 

by  H.  F.  Greene 24:  238,  382 

—  finances.  1930-1934 21:  435;  22:  422 

23:  294;  24:  41;  25:  56,  376 

—  alumnae  (and  other  aid) 22 :  267 

—  The  Growth  of  (exhibition.  1932) 23:  291 

—  Observations  on  Teaching  at  [Anon.) .  .  24:  65 

—  statement  of  needs,  H.  C.  (B.)  Ford.    .  23:  389 

—  summer  activities  at 21:  12 

See  also  Buildings;  Curriculum;  Faculty; 
Trustees;  etc;  etc. 

Smith  College  Alumnae  Census,   The,  of 

1931.    H.    Lasker,    C.    Murray,    and    J. 

Maxwell 22:  408 

Smith  College  Alumnae  War  Service  Fund, 

summary,  1917-1930 21:  504 

Smith    College   Association   for   Christian 

Work,  activities  of 21:  4;  23:  182.  443 

—  Forty  Years  of  the  S.  C.  A.  C.  W.,  K.  L. 
Richards 23 :  473 

Smith  College  at  "A  Century  of  Progress" 

24:  155.  233,  244 
Smith  College  Club  of  New  York  City  ...     21 :  38 
Smith  College  clubs,  see  Passing  a  Mile- 
stone [N.  Y.  Club];  What  Is  a  Perfect 
Smith  Club?     What  Is  the  Value  of  Our 
Smith  Clubs? 

News  of  local  clubs,  not  indexed  in  detail,  may  be 
found  in  the  section  of  the  Quarterly  given  to  the 
Alumnae  Association  (except  in  the  midsummer 
number). 

Smith  College  Council  of  Industrial  Stud- 
ies, E.  Lowenthal 24:  54 
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14.  493;  22:  47.  275,  478 
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—  The  Alumnae  Office 25 :  436 
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Universe,  explosion  of 23:  142 
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Is  Your  T)  aught er  %eady  for  College? 

^An  Imaginary  Conversation^ 

Frances  Bradshaw  Blanshard  1916 
Dean  of  Women  at  Swarthmore 


YOU  have  a  seventeen-year-old 
daughter,  Jane,  clever  and  charm- 
ing, the  apple  of  your  eye.  You  have 
brought  her  up  carefully,  providing,  as 
her  age  required,  strained  carrots,  cod- 
liver  oil,  a  summer  camp,  and  an 
accredited  secondary  school.  When 
Jane  entered  secondary  school,  you 
discussed  college  preparation  with  her 
teachers,  found  that  they  considered 
her  "decidedly  college  material,"  and 
planned  her  work  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  your  own  Alma  Mater  at  the 
end  of  four  years.  Now  the  third  of 
these  years  is  nearing  its  close.  You 
feel  an  urge  to  visit  your  old  college 
and  discuss  Jane's  prospects  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Admission. 

"When  will  your  daughter  be  ready 
for  college?"  the  Chairman  asks. 

You  reply  confidently,  "She  should 
be  ready  in  one  more  year.  Her 
principal  tells  me  she  will  have  all  the 
credits  she  needs,  and  she  has  done 
very  well  in  practice  College  Boards." 

"What  school  is  she  in?" 

You  give  the  name  of  one  of  the  first- 
rate  "College  Board "  schools.  "  It  is 
a  fine  school,"  you  say.  "The  teach- 
ers make  the  girls  work  hard.  Jane 
has  scarcely  time  to  write.  Of  course 
her  health  doesn't  suffer,  because  she 
plays  hockey  and  basket  ball  and  has 
to  go  to  bed  at  ten.  The  school 
certainly  knows  how  to  get  the  girls 


ready  for  examinations."  Or  per- 
haps you  answer,  "My  daughter  goes 
to  our  high  school.  It  stands  well  in 
the  state,  and  it  has  a  beautiful  new 
building  with  a  swimming  pool.  Jane 
likes  to  study  and  ranks  third  in  her 
class,  I  think.  She's  in  all  sorts  of 
activities,  too.  She's  vice-president 
of  her  class,  editor  of  the  school 
paper,  and,  if  we'd  let  her,  I  believe 
she  would  be  leading  lady  in  every 
play  the  school  puts  on.  Of  course 
we  are  proud  of  all  she  can  do,  but  we 
see  that  she  doesn't  neglect  her  stud- 
ies. You  like  to  have  girls  who  are 
leaders,  don't  you?  "  Or  perhaps  Jane 
has  gone  to  a  progressive  country-day 
school.  "She  loves  her  work,  most  of 
all  the  projects  in  English  and  history. 
She  didn't  like  Latin  and  dropped  it 
after  two  years.  Modern  languages 
are  more  useful,  aren't  they?  She 
reads  French  easily  and  isn't  afraid  to 
speak  it,  though  she  does  seem  a  bit 
weak  in  her  grammar.  Of  course  I  was 
brought  up  on  'drill.'  Mathematics? 
Yes,  she  likes  geometry,  but  never 
could  see  much  point  in  algebra  and 
so  has  done  just  what  was  required. 
The  school  encourages  the  children, 
you  know,  to  spend  most  of  their  time 
on  what  they  like." 

As  you  talk,  the  Chairman  sees 
visions  of  Jane  at  college — Jane  from 
the    "strict"    school,    sitting   on    her 
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couch  talking  to  her  roommate  at 
1  a.m.,  heavy-eyed  yet  hating  to  go  to 
bed  because  she  doesn't  have  to;  Jane 
loafing  through  the  afternoon,  not 
without  a  feeling  of  guilt,  yet  happy  in 
her  emancipation  from  a  schedule. 
()r  the  vision  is  of  Jane  from  high 
school,  bewildered  by  the  cleverness 
of  the  other  girls.  "They've  all  been 
leaders,"  she  writes  home,  and  cries 
herself  to  sleep  a  night  or  two  because 
she's  afraid  she  won't  amount  to 
anything  at  college;  or  Jane  from  the 
progressive  school,  the  life  of  her  Eng- 
lish class,  but  annoyed  and  ashamed 
by  her  showing  in  French  composition, 
irked  by  reading  "required"  books 
when  others  look  so  much  more  inter- 
esting. 

Needless  to  say,  the  Chairman  does 
not  share  her  visions.  She  advises  you, 
if  Jane  is  in  high  school,  to  urge  her  to 
cut  down  her  activities  during  her 
senior  year;  if  she  is  in  progressive 
school,  to  review  French  grammar  and 
to  try  to  work  by  schedule;  if  in  an 
"old-line"  school,  to  plan  a  restful 
summer  after  College  Boards.  You 
thank  her  and  go  out  to  stroll  on  the 
campus,  recalling  yourself  sentimen- 
tally as  a  freshman  in  Peter  Thompson 
suit  and  high  black  buttoned  shoes. 

But  suppose  you  were  gifted  with 
clairvoyance  and  could  read  the  Chair- 
man's thoughts.  Suppose  that  you 
and  she  were  set  free  from  conven- 
tional reserve  and  could  speak  out 
about  Jane  and  her  problems.  You 
would  stay  on  in  her  office,  your  con- 
versation just  begun. 

You  would  feel  slightly  resentful  as 
you  saw  the  Chairman's  visions  of 
Jane  at  a  loss  in  college.  "Where  do 
you  want  me  to  have  Jane  prepared?" 
you  would  ask,  a  bit  snappishly. 

"As  far  as  French,  English,  science, 
and  history  are  concerned,  Jane  can 
learn  enough  in  any  of  these  schools  to 
lit  her  for  college  work,"  the  Chairman 
would  reply.  "The  schools  do  their 
part   well    enough.     But    they   can't 


make  a  girl  really  ready  for  college, 
ready  as  a  human  being  for  independ- 
ence in  a  strange  environment.  It  is 
the  parents  chiefly  who  must  do  this. 
You  have  to  study  your  daughter, 
help  her  assimilate  and  supplement 
what  is  good  in  the  discipline  of  one 
school  or  the  freedom  of  another,  and 
work  out  with  her,  as  no  school  can,  a 
wholesome  attitude  toward  herself, 
her  social  group,  and  her  education. 
If  Jane  '  finds  herself '  easily  in  college, 
she  will  owe  her  success  less  to  her 
school  than  to  you." 

If  you  were  a  cynical  parent,  you 
might  think,  "More  passing  of  the 
buck!  Parents  have  tried  to  pass  it  to 
the  school  and  here  it  comes  back 
again!"  But,  open-minded  college 
graduate  that  you  are,  you  find  the 
Chairman's  view  interesting. 

"Well,  supposing  parents  should 
undertake  all  this,  what  exactly  am  I 
to  do?  I  can't  do  much  now  for  Jane, 
I  suppose;  it's  too  late;  but  Anne  and 
Barbara  are  coming  along.  WThat  am 
I  to  do  about  them?" 

The  Chairman  looks  at  you  in 
amazement.  Fancy  a  parent  who 
asks,  not  what  school  prepares  best 
for  College  Boards,  but  what  she 
should  do  to  get  her  daughter  ready 
for  college,  and  asks  early  enough  to 
make  a  difference  in  her  plans! 

"Have  Barbara  and  Anne  made  up 
their  own  minds  that  they  will  go  to 
college,  or  have  they  always  just 
taken  it  for  granted?" 

"We  have  always  just  assumed 
they  would  go,"  you  reply;  "and  of 
course  they  are  registered  here  because 
this  is  my  college."  You  hesitate, 
then  go  on:  "But  I've  wondered  a 
little,  lately,  whether  Anne  should 
come  here.  She's  a  practical  child, 
likes  to  cook  and  sew,  but  isn't  bookish 
in  the  least.  She  might  be  better  off 
where  she  could  be  trained  along  lines 
that  really  interest  her.  It's  hard  of 
course  to  tell  what  will  interest  her 
long.     She's  only  fourteen." 
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The  Chairman  suggests  talking 
things  over  with  Anne,  and  sending 
her  to  visit  a  college  with  a  strong  de- 
partment of  home  economics.  A  good 
idea,  you  agree. 

"I'd  be  disappointed  if  she  didn't 
come  here,  but  after  all,  it's  she 
who's  being  educated!  Barbara  is 
only  twelve,  but  she  plays  the  violin 
beautifully.  If  she  turns  out  to  have  a 
genuine  gift  for  it,  perhaps  she  should 
devote  herself  to  music  and  not  go  to 
college.  I  suppose  we'll  have  to  wait 
and  see,  and  let  her  help  us  make 
plans.  It's  so  hard  to  keep  from  liv- 
ing your  children's  lives  for  them!" 

"If  you  can  really  do  that  as  well 
as  say  it  and  see  it,"  thinks  the  Chair- 
man, "you're  one  mother  in  a  hun- 
dred." 

"Well,"  you  say,  "suppose  I  let 
Anne  decide  whether  she  wants  to  go 
to  college  at  all  and  if  so,  which  one 
she  will  go  to;  then  what?" 

The  Chairman  considers.  "She 
"  will  have  to  carry  a  great  deal  of 
responsibility  in  college,  for  money, 
time,  health,  and  making  friends. 
Naturally  she  must  learn  how  to  be 
responsible  before  she  comes.  She 
has  an  allowance,  I  suppose." 

"Yes,  indeed,"  you  reply. 

"Does  it  cover  all  her  expenses,  so 
far  as  possible — tuition  at  school, 
doctor's  and  dentist's  bills,  and  so 
forth?" 

"No,  only  clothes  and  spending 
money." 

"It's  a  good  idea  to  help  a  girl  see 
that  illness  is  expensive,  and  that  the 
expense  ought  to  be  planned  for. 
When  she  does  something  foolish  in 
spending,  for  instance  buys  a  dress 
she  finds  she  can't  wear,  do  you  let  her 
pay  her  own  penalty,  or  do  you  come 
to  the  rescue  like  most  parents  and 
supply  money  for  another  dress?" 

"Oh,  sometimes  one  thing,  some- 
times the  other.  It  depends  pretty 
much  on  how  awful  the  dress  is  and 
how  embarrassed  we'd  be  if  she  wore 


it!     She   ought,   of   course,    to   know 
how  to  make  a  budget  and  keep  to  it." 

"Do  you  manage  to  get  her  to  bed 
early?  Do  you  manage  to  keep  her  so- 
cial engagements  for  the  week-end? 
I  wonder  if  your  daughters  realize  how 
helpful  these  simple  rules  are.  Would 
they  follow  them  more  appreciatively 
if  they  were  allowed  once  or  twice  to 
stay  up  late  before  a  school  day,  to  see 
how  losing  sleep  can  wreck  their  work 
and  spirits?  That  suggestion  may  be 
dangerous,  but  it  might  save  them 
from  the  exhausting  period  most  fresh- 
men go  through  of  staying  up  late  just 
for  fun." 

You  laugh.  "  I  doubt  whether  you 
can  take  the  glamour  from  late  hours 
so  easily.  But  I  suppose  we  should 
let  the  girls  learn  by  their  own  mis- 
takes, or  they  will  never  understand 
the  value  of  taking  care  of  them- 
selves." 

"How  about  their  friends?  Do 
they  know  just  one  type,  the  children 
of  your  friends?" 

"No,  they've  been  real  little  Ameri- 
cans there.  They've  met  all  types  in 
public  school,  and  in  fact  are  devoted 
to  one  or  two  girls  whose  parents  I 
know  only  through  their  daughters. 
Jane  is  a  good  judge  of  people  already, 
and  Anne  and  Barbara  are  pretty 
shrewd,  too.  They  won't  be  either 
snobbish  or  indiscriminating  in  col- 
lege, I'm  confident  of  that." 

You  produce  a  little  notebook, 
smiling  a  bit  mockingly.  "I  should 
be  writing  this  down.  Let  me  see: 
Ready  to  take  responsibility  for 
money,  health,  choosing  friends;  then 
what?" 

"But  this  is  such  obvious  advice 
I'm  giving  you!" 

"Well,  it  seems  to  be  what  parents 
need.  Advice  on  bringing  up  children 
is  like  music.  You  don't  really  get  it 
until  you've  heard  it  three  or  four 
times." 

"Very  well  then,  here  comes  the 
next    movement    in    this    symphony. 
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It's  called  'Cooperation.'  Your 
daughters  have  to  learn  to  get  on  with 
other  people.  They  are  fortunate  in 
having  had  to  get  on  with  each  other. 
Don't  you  find  that  sisters  are  usually 
rivals  for  affection  and  attention?" 

"Yes,  I  do,  but  my  daughters  are 
less  competitive  than  many  sisters 
because  they're  so  unlike.  Jane  is 
studious,  Anne  is  practical,  Barbara  is 
musical.  Each  one  shines  in  her  own 
way.  Still,  it  hasn't  always  been 
easy  for  them  to  share  things,  and 
make  only  fair  demands  on  each  other. 
I'd  predict  that  Jane  would  get  on 
with  her  roommate  easily.  Anne  and 
Barbara  have  a  good  deal  to  learn." 

"Has  Barbara  ever  played  in  an 
orchestra?"  the  Chairman  asks. 
"That's  a  good  way  to  learn  to  work 
with  people.  Each  one  contributes 
what  he  can,  and  the  whole  group 
shares  attention  and  praise." 

"  Xo,  she  hasn't  yet;  I  hope  she  can 
later.  But  all  the  girls  play  on  hockey 
and  basket-ball  teams.  The  effect  is 
much  the  same." 

"Even  better,"  agrees  the  Chair- 
man. "Girls  need  to  be  knocked 
about  a  bit.  They  take  it  well,  too. 
Xo  more  hysterical  basket-ball  teams 
like  some  of  those  in  the  nineties! 
They  were  known  to  burst  into  tears  if 
they  lost  a  game." 

"Tears  and  fainting  do  seem  to 
have  gone  out.  Summer  camps  have 
been  good  for  my  girls.  They  have 
learned  how  to  rough  it  a  bit  and  I've 
sent  each  one  to  a  different  camp." 

"How  about  boys?  Do  your  daugh- 
ters see  something  of  them?" 

"Yes,  they  have  an  elder  brother 
whose  friends  are  at  the  house  con- 
stantly. He  takes  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  help  his  sisters  have  a  good 
time  and  is  very  proud  of  them, 
though  he  would  never  admit  it." 

"Your  girls  are  fortunate!  How 
about  their  attitude  toward  school? 
Do  they  read  required  books  simply 
because  they  have  to,  and  never  give 


them  a  thought  after  examinations? 
Or  do  they  see  their  study  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  enjoying  'the  best  that  has 
been  thought  and  said,'  and  for  doing 
useful  work?" 

"Anne  doesn't  enjoy  the  reading 
she  has  to  do,  but  Jane  and  Barbara 
like  it,  and  discuss  it  with  me.  I  try 
to  keep  up  with  their  school  assign- 
ments so  I  can  talk  to  them  about 
what  they're  learning.  They  pay  me 
the  compliment  of  reading  my  books. 
Xeedless  to  say,  I  try  to  choose  good 
ones.  The  girls  aren't  thinking  much 
about  future  careers.  It's  hard  to 
make  them  take  careers  seriously. 
How  do  you  advise  them  to  prepare 
when  you  know  that  they  will  almost 
certainly  marry  and  give  up  work?" 

"It  is  a  problem,"  says  the  Chair- 
man. "Boys  are  easier  to  bring  up, 
aren't  they,  because  their  future  is 
clearer.  They  will  go  into  a  profes- 
sion or  business  whether  they  marry 
or  not — even  more  seriously  if  they 
marry.  I  wonder  what  you  will  think 
of  the  advice  I  give  our  students.  I 
urge  them  to  choose  a  line  of  work  with 
the  greatest  care,  planning  to  make  it 
their  chief  impersonal  interest  through- 
out their  lives.  Women  need  inter- 
ests not  connected  with  their  families, 
heaven  knows!  I  tell  our  girls  that 
they  will  probably  give  all  their  time 
to  this  work  for  three  or  four  years 
after  college  until  they  marry.  Then 
at  forty-five,  when  their  children  are 
beginning  not  to  need  constant  atten- 
tion, they  may  be  able  to  take  on  full- 
time  work  again.  In  the  intervening 
years  they  will  keep  in  touch  with 
their  field  by  part-time  work,  reading, 
or  volunteer  service  on  committees. 
Writing,  research,  teaching,  home 
economics,  and  nursing  are  perhaps 
the  easiest  lines  for  a  woman  to  keep 
up,  though  I've  known  some  very 
successful  librarians  and  secretaries. 
If  a  girl  is  ready  to  see  her  college 
work  as  a  preparation  for  a  lifelong 
interest,  she  will  get  a  great  deal  more 
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from  her  four  years.  And  if  she 
doesn't  marry,  she  will  have  estab- 
lished the  right  attitude  toward  work, 
and  will  be  prepared  to  devote  herself 
to  her  career.  Of  course  to  ask  a  girl 
of  eighteen  to  think  of  what  she  will 
do  at  forty-five  is  to  strain  her  imagi- 
nation almost  to  the  breaking  point!" 

"I  hope  your  girls  follow  your 
advice,"  you  reply.  "I  often  wish  I 
had  a  career  to  keep  me  from  being 
a  'brooding'  mother.  As  it  is,  I  serve 
on  committees  in  a  conscious  effort  to 
keep  up  my  own  interests." 

"And  wisely  too,  I  think.  Children 
are  irked  and  burdened  by  feeling  that 
their  mothers  happiness  and  satisfac- 
tion depends  chiefly  on  them.  Main- 
girls  come  to  college  oppressed  with 
the  responsibility  of  succeeding  'for 
the  family.'  They  know  that  their 
mothers  will  be  heartbroken  if  they 
aren't  taken  into  a  sorority,  or  don't 
make  high  grades.  Their  mothers  may 
unconsciously  be  competing  with  other 
mothers,  all  using  their  children  like 
race  horses.  A  sensitive  girl  who 
doesn't  live  up  to  her  preparatory 
record  has  enough  of  a  problem 
in  facing  facts  about  herself.  She 
shouldn't  be  burdened  even  with  un- 
spoken reproaches  from  home.  If 
she's  lazy,  she  may  need  to  be  prodded, 
or  taken  out  of  college  where  she  is 
wasting  time  and  money.  But  the 
average  student  isn't  lazy  and  is  up 
against  tremendous  competition  in 
college  for  the  first  time.  She  needs 
the  relief  of  feeling  that  her  successes 
and  failures  are  largely  her  own 
affair.  You  can't  do  anything  better 
to  make  Jane  ready  for  ups  and  downs 


than  to  give  her  the  sense  that  her  life 
is  her  own,  that  you  expect  her  t<> 
work  hard  and  will  be  glad  if  she  does 
well,  but  won't  be  crushed  if  she  makes 
a  few  false  starts  or  runs  up  a  few  blind 
alleys.  You  can't  give  her  this  inde- 
pendence unless  you  are  obviously 
independent  of  her,  through  a  life  and 
interests  (A  your  own." 

The  Chairman  leans  back  in  her 
chair  and  laughs  a  little  at  her  own 
vehemence.  "  You  see,  I  feel  strongly 
on  this  point.  I've  seen  so  main 
freshmen  in  despair  because  they  are 
not  living  up  to  their  parents'  ambi- 
tions for  them.  These  ambitions  are 
usually  based  on  family  pride,  and  the 
desire  of  the  mother  particularly  to 
get  from  her  children's  lives  the 
satisfactions  she  has  failed  to  find  in 
her  own.  She  has  had  her  life  to  live. 
Let  them  have  theirs!" 

"You  frighten  me,"  you  say,  in  not 
wholly  mock  dismay,  "but  forewarned 
is  forearmed.  I've  been  wondering 
while  we've  been  talking  whether 
Jane  will  be  ready  for  college,  and  I 
think  she  will  be,  if  I  can  interest  her 
in  preparing  for  a  career.  The  real 
problem  is,  am  I  ready  to  send  her? 
Can  I  leave  her  free  to  make  her  own 
mistakes,  and  live  her  own  life, 
trusting  to  the  training  I've  given  her 
in  the  last  seventeen  years  to  see  her 
through?  I'm  afraid  I  have  a  few- 
credits  still  to  get  in  parental  educa- 
tion, and  really  I'm  quite  frightened 
of  the  Parental  Aptitude  Test!" 

"You'll  pass,"  says  the  Chairman, 
"but  speed  the  day  when  it  is  required 
of  all  parents,  and  they  begin  to  pre- 
pare for  it  a  long  time  ahead!" 


ffrBe  Still,  and  Know  that  I  c^4m  Qod 

The  Vesper  tAd dress  delivered  by  ^President  l\[eilson  on  the 
first  Sunday  of  the  College  year 


V 


"Come  behold  (lie  works  of  Jehovah, 
what  desolations  he  hath  made  in  the 
earth.  He  maketh  wars  to  cease  unto 
the  end  of  the  earth; 

He  breaketh  the  bow,  and  cutteth  the 
spear  in  sunder;  he  burnetii  the  chariots 
in  the  tire. 

Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am  God; 
I  will  be  exalted  among  the  nations, 
I  will  be  exalted  in  the  earth. 

Jehovah  of  hosts  is  with  us;  the  God 
of  Jacob  is  our  refuge."   Psalm  xxvi 

IN  one  of  the  last  books  of  the  late 
Arnold  Bennett  there  was  a  leading 
woman  character,  a  person  of  the 
extreme  modern  type,  unconventional 
in  manners  and  morals,  who  startled 
her  worldly  society  by  taking  to  the 
reading  of  Shakespeare  and  the  Bible. 
In  the  course  of  this  unconventional 
intellectual  pursuit,  she  came  across 
the  psalm  from  which  I  have  just  read 
some  verses;  and  she  was  especially 
startled  by  the  words,  "Be  still,  and 
know  that  I  am  God."  She  used  to 
go  about  telling  them  to  her  friends, 
and  they  were  also  startled.  Nobody 
knew  what  those  words  meant,  and 
they  all  admitted  that  they  did  not 
understand  them,  though  they  were  so 
unusually  impressed  by  them.  They 
were  impressed,  in  the  first  place,  by 
the  magic  of  the  style:  hardly  any- 
where else  can  one  find  a  small  group 
of  words  so  powerful — "Be  still,  and 
know  that  I  am  God."  She  would 
tell  them  to  her  millionaire  father,  and 
he  passed  them  on  to  his  business 
associates;  and  they  all  reflected  on 
why  they  considered  them  great 
words.  It  does  not  appear  that 
they  were  stimulated  to  further  study 
of  the  book,  but  by  these  few  words 
they  were  moved  and  profoundly 
impressed. 


I  cannot  pretend  to  be  sure  of  what 
the  writer  of  this  psalm  meant  by 
these  words  for  his  own  time  and  place; 
but  I  can  find  a  very  definite  meaning 
in  them  for  us.  Yesterday  morning 
I  told  the  new  students  how  this 
Sunday  afternoon  service  originated — 
how  it  began  with  an  appeal  from  the 
undergraduate  body  to  the  President 
of  the  College,  that  he  should  come 
and  speak  about  religion  to  them  at 
this  time.  I  pointed  out  how  the 
situation  had  changed:  how  now  the 
President  of  the  College  had  to  appeal 
to  them  to  come  and  hear  people 
speak,  and  how  indifferently  in  general 
they  responded. 

The  difficulty  in  achieving  a  per- 
sonal religion  for  those  students  of 
fifty  years  ago  was  very  different  from 
the  difficulty  which  faces  the  under- 
graduate of  today.  With  very  few 
exceptions,  they  had  been  brought 
up  in  a  religious  atmosphere,  they  had 
been  taught  a  definite  creed.  In  their 
religious  thinking  and  experience  they 
were  hampered  not  by  the  things 
which  hamper  you  today,  but  by  the 
very  definiteness  and  rigidity  of  the 
forms  of  belief  put  on  them  by  their 
elders.  It  was  not  merely  that  this 
made  it  difficult  for  them  to  do  their 
own  thinking  and  have  their  own 
religious  experience;  but  even  when 
that  began  to  occur,  they  were  ham- 
pered by  their  love  and  reverence  for 
their  elders,  because  so  closely  bound 
up  in  the  minds  of  these  elders  were 
the  intellectual  tenets  of  religion  with 
the  heart  of  it  that  any  divergence 
from  the  form  of  these  beliefs  was  a 
tragic  matter.  It  was  very  hard, 
fifty  or  even  twenty-five  years  ago,  to 
differ  profoundly  from  a  mother  or 
father  on  that  sort  of  point,  even  if  that 
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difference  were  a  matter  of  conscience, 
a  matter  of  spiritual  life  or  death. 

There  are  surviving  individual  fam- 
ilies in  which  the  situation  is  the  same 
today;  but  in  general  the  situation  is 
now  quite  different.  The  young  per- 
son who  comes  to  college  today  is 
generally  extremely  vague  about  re- 
ligion. She  has  no  great  sense  of 
deliverance  in  throwing  off  the  yoke 
of  family  opinion;  that  has  never 
been  substantial  enough  to  be  felt 
as  a  burden  at  all.  Religion  has  been 
regarded  from  a  very  safe  distance 
by  a  large  number  of  you.  You  may 
have  felt  that  it  is  an  affair  which  the 
world  has  intellectually  outgrown; 
or  something  to  be  cultivated  in  old 
age,  as  a  consolation  when  real  life 
is  ended.  You  may  have  read  a  little 
sociology,  and  thought  you  knew  that 
religion  was  something  derived  from 
the  magic  of  primitive  tribes;  or  per- 
haps— if  you  take  your  thought  from 
Russia — you  have  thought  it  was  a 
thing  devised  by  the  people  possessed 
of  the  goods  of  this  world  to  keep  the 
people  not  possessed  of  such  goods  in 
order.  You  have  taken  all  kinds  of 
apparently  sensible  and  matter-of-fact 
explanations  of  religion,  and  it  was 
enough  to  satisfy  you. 

The  outcome  is  that  while  you  are 
not  handicapped  by  an  inherited  body 
of  dogma,  you  are  completely  un- 
trained in  religious  thinking,  and 
your  judgments  of  religion  are  purely 
superficial.  They  are  superficial,  I 
think,  largely  because  religion,  like 
other  serious  pursuits,  suffers  ex- 
tremely from  the  hurry  of  the  life  you 
and  your  elders  live.  You  make  hasty 
judgments  of  people,  of  books,  of 
plays,  of  teachers,  of  courses,  of 
everything  you  come  across.  You 
take  opinions  from  other  people 
without  consideration,  you  echo 
phrases  thoughtlessly.  And  so  many 
of  the  things  you  do,  you  do  at  the 
expense  of  the  time  when  you  should 
be    thinking    things    out.     You    are 


crowding  things,  events,  people,  into 
your  lives  so  fast  that  you  never  find 
it  possible  to  get  the  quietness  for 
meditation  which  is  essential  to  ar- 
rive at  a  worth-while  opinion  about 
anything. 

Especially  is  this  prevented  by  the 
excessive  development  of  your  social 
intercourse.  The  greatest  hindrance 
to  meditation  here  among  us  is  the 
sociability  of  the  students — the  desire 
for  each  other's  society,  or  at  least  the 
habit  of  being  constantly  in  one  an- 
other's society,  so  that  you  feel  ill 
at  ease  if  by  chance  you  ever  do  find 
yourself  for  ten  minutes  alone.  You 
will  not  be  alone,  and  you  will  not 
let  other  people  be  alone.  And  you 
have  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  nearly 
enough  to  say  to  make  this  continuous 
social  intercourse  worth  while.  The 
result  is  a  constant  babble  about 
superficial  things,  trivial  things;  a 
wasting  of  time  and  energy;  and  above 
all,  the  loss  of  the  benefits  of  solitude . 

This  college  makes  efforts  of  a 
physical  nature  from  time  to  time  to 
encourage  the  practice  of  solitude. 
We  build  single  rooms  in  the  dormi- 
tories, we  create  special  studies,  and 
so  on.  But  the  inhabitant  of  a  single 
room  is  not  allowed  to  be  a  single 
person;  and  there  is  nothing  the  Col- 
lege can  do  to  introduce  and  make 
respectable  the  habit  of  barring  your 
doors.  Yet,  till  you  achieve  the  cour- 
age to  do  just  that,  to  insist  on  your 
own  leisure  and  solitude  for  thinking, 
you  will  not  arrive  at  any  of  the  funda- 
mental truths  which  you  need  for 
the  guidance  of  your  lives.  I  am 
not  undervaluing  friendships — you  can 
distinguish  for  yourselves  friendships 
of  importance  from  that  kind  of  social 
intercourse  which  I  have  just  de- 
scribed, I  think,  without  caricature. 

You  need  meditation  to  define  the 
problems  of  life;  and  you  need  medita- 
tion to  seek  the  solution  for  them. 
You  need  an  opportunity  to  meditate 
for  the  realization  of  your  own  per- 
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sonality;  because  if  you  are  constantly 
giving  away  fragments  of  yourself 
in  thoughtless  intercourse  you  will 
never  come  to  know  your  whole  self. 
I  can  commend  to  you  one  English 
poet  as  a  special  antidote  for  your 
feverish  social  activity — William 
Wordsworth.  .  No  other  English  poet 
has  benefited  so  much  from  solitude; 
no  other  has  said  such  profound  things 
about  it.  His  poems  are  full  of  praise 
ot  solitude;  as  an  example,  look  at 
the  three  or  four  sonnets  in  "Personal 
Talk,"  in  which  he  speaks  of  avoiding 
a  great  deal  of  conversation  which  he 
regards  as  mere  gossip,  tells  what 
he  does  with  his  time,  and  why  he 
thinks  it  better  spent. 

The  outward  shows  of  sky  and  earth, 
Of  hill  and  valley,  he  has  viewed; 
And  impulses  of  deeper  birth 
Have  come  to  him  in  solitude. 

In  common  things  that  round  us  lie 
Some  random  truths  he  can  impart, — 
The  harvest  of  a  quiet  eye 
That  broods  and  sleeps  on  his  own  heart.* 

What  I  want  to  draw  attention  to 
is  the  value  and  effects  of  stillness  as 
opposed  to  noise,  restlessness,  hurry, 
crowds.  Stillness,  first  of  all,  from 
Wordsworth's  point  of  view  (and  it 
was  not  far  from  that  of  the  Psalmist), 
is  the  source  of  observation.  We 
must  teach  ourselves  this  in  order  to 
get  the  habit  of  seeing  the  world  with 
that  exactness  and  detail  which  makes 
for  beauty  and  meaning.  We  need 
stillness  for  reflection,  so  that  out  of 
the  mass  of  our  observations  we  can 
arrive  at  a  clear  view  of  the  perpetual 
problems  and  questions,  the  answers 
to  which  form  the  intelligent  basis 
of  the  religious  life.  In  stillness  grows 
personal  dignity:  the  person  who  can 
afford  to  be  alone  with  himself  often 
and  long,  acquires  a  quality  of  per- 
sonal dignity  which  is  dissipated  and 
lost  in  any  other  kind  of  life.  Self- 
possession,  self-restraint,  patience,  the 
power  of  thinking  things  through  and 

*  Wordsworth:  A  Poet's  Epitaph. 


facing  the  facts  of  life — these  are 
essentials  for  the  acquisition  of  a 
philosophy  and  a  religion. 

And  it  makes  all  the  difference  in 
the  world  to  your  life,  whether  you 
arrive  at  a  philosophy  and  a  religion 
or  not.  It  makes  the  difference 
between  living  in  a  world  which  is 
merely  a  constantly  changing  mass  of 
phenomena,  and  living  in  a  significant 
and  ordered  universe.  It  makes  for 
a  reverent  attitude  to  the  universe. 
I  am  purposely  avoiding  the  ordinary 
terms  in  which  the  theologian  would 
say  the  thing  that  I  am  trying  to  hint 
at.  What  I  wish  to  do  is  to  commend 
to  you  obedience  to  that  precept 
"Be  still,"  without  connecting  it  with 
the  definite  intellectual  conclusion, 
though  that  intellectual  conclusion 
is  implied  in  the  whole  text.  Apart 
from  working  out  a  conception  of  God 
— and  what  we  differ  on  nowadays  is, 
not  whether  there  is  a  God,  but  what 
kind  of  God  he  is  and  what  we  mean 
by  God — there  is  something  almost 
as  important  in  any  conclusion  we 
may  come  to:  that  is,  an  attitude  of 
reverence.  The  person  who  feels 
awestruck  and  reverent  before  the 
cosmos  cannot  be  called  an  unbeliever, 
because  this  attitude  implies  a  relation 
of  the  whole  personality  to  God — 
the  foundation  of  the  fear  of  God  and 
the  love  of  God  which  run  through 
both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament 
as  the  foundation  of  man's  safety. 

I  want,  at  this  first  meeting  of  the 
year,  to  give  you  merely  this  line  of  the 
psalm  to  brood  on  for  yourselves. 
I  want  to  warn  you  against  the  likeli- 
hood of  dissipating  your  privileges 
and  your  opportunities  by  trying  to 
avail  yourselves  of  too  many  of  them. 
Above  all,  practice  solitude.  If  it 
does  not  appeal  to  you  all,  cultivate 
at  least  tolerance  toward  those  who 
would  like  to  have  it.  Remember 
that  everyone  you  encounter  is  a 
personality  with  individual  rights;  and 
that  you   are  guilty,   far  more  than 
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you  can  know,  of  injuring  your  fellows 
by  constant  intrusion  on  their  privacy. 
It  is  not  the  thing,  I  know,  to  say 
bluntly,  "I  wish  to  be  alone";  you 
are  too  courteous  to  shut  the  door  in 


each  other's  faces.  But  the  pioper 
response  to  this  courtesy  is  an  in- 
creased respect  for  the  other  person. 
Give   him   a  chance   to  be  still,  and 

know  ( iod. 


%andom  l\[ptes  from  Qreece^ 


Sidney  n.  Deane 
'Professor  of  Qree/^t 


Livadia  and  Chaeronea. — One  can 
motor  in  a  day  from  Athens  to  Del- 
phi. But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  road  is  like  the  College  Highway 
or  the  Berkshire  Trail.  Today  Zeus 
has  rained  upon  the  green  plains  of 
Boeotia.  We  have  journeyed  to  seven- 
gated  Thebes  in  comparative  comfort, 
in  spite  of  rain  and  bleak  wind;  but 
from  Thebes  westward  the  car  splashes 
wearily  through  miles  of  half-sub- 
merged road;  ever  and  again  the 
muddy  water  breaks  on  the  windshield 
like  a  wave  on  the  bow  of  a  boat ;  and 
even  the  enthusiastic  archaeologist 
looks  out  with  indifference  on  the  sites 
of  Haliartus  and  Coronea.  At  Li- 
vadia, in  its  sheltered  valley  in  the 
eastern  foothills  of  Parnassus,  there  is 
a  respite;  the  sun  comes  out  cheerfully, 
and  after  a  picnic  lunch  at  a  cafe,  we 
pick  our  way  up  the  muddy  street  to 
see  the  great  spring,  whether  of  Mem- 
ory or  Oblivion  (an  ancient  writer 
tells  us  that  both  were  here),  which, 
after  the  fashion  of  Greek  springs, 
bursts  in  a  torrent  of  clear  green  water 
from  the  living  rock.  The  stream  is 
crossed  by  a  high-arched  Turkish 
bridge;  sycamores  in  young  green  leaf 
hang  over  its  banks;  the  cliff  is 
scarred  with  the  niches  of  votive  offer- 
ings made  by  pilgrims  of  old;  and 
above  tower  the  walls  of  the  Frankish 
castle,  hard  by  the  famed  oracle  of 
Trophonius.  One  reads  much  of  the 
history  of  Greece,  ancient  and  medie- 
val, in  this  scene.  A  few  more  miles 
of  trying  road,  and  we  came  to  the 


field  of  Chaeronea;  even  travelers  less 
learned  than  Macaulay's  schoolboy 
remember  that  here  shrewd  Philip  of 
Macedon  dealt  his  final  crushing  blow 
to  the  free  Greek  states: 

that  dishonest  victory 
At  Chaeronea,  fatal  to  liberty. 

The  people  of  Thebes  set  up  a  great 
marble  lion  here  over  the  crowded 
graves  of  their  dead.  For  many  years 
the  fragments  of  this  monument  lay 
forgotten  in  the  fields;  but  the  modern 
Greeks  have  patched  together  the  lion 
and  set  him  on  a  new  pedestal,  half 
surrounded  by  a  plantation  of  cy- 
presses. Any  emotions  inspired  by 
memories  of  Demosthenes  were  rudely 
shattered  as  we  approached  the  lion: 
he  was  crowned  with  a  well-contrived 
structure  of  sticks,  the  unmistakable 
architecture  of  the  storks,  birds  it 
would  be  unlucky  to  disturb  in  what- 
ever sacred  spot  they  choose  to  build : 
and  so  again  nature  triumphs  over 
history,  and  that  at  the  very  birth- 
place of  Plutarch  of  Chaeronea,  who 
has  done  more  than  any  other  Greek, 
perhaps,  to  keep  alive  for  us  the  great 
figures  of  the  ancient  world. 

Gonrnia. — Here  I  sit  in  the  welcome 
shade  of  a  lonely  carob  tree,  among 
the  gray  ruins  of  Gournia,  a  privilege 
which  is  all  the  more  precious  because 
it  is  unexpected:  I  owe  it  not  only  to 
the  Trustees  of  Smith  College,  but  to 
the  beneficent  activities  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  Cretans,  M.  Eleu- 
therios  Venizelos.     Under  his  admin- 
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istration  the  roads  of  his  native  island 
have  been  extended  and  improved; 
and  this  prehistoric  town,  hitherto  ac- 
cessible only  by  long  and  painful  rides 
on  horse  or  mule,  and  perhaps  even 
more  painful  sojourns  at  country  inns, 
may  now  be  reached  by  a  motor  road 
along  the  north  coast,  which  forsakes 
the  shore  to  climb  a  mountain  pass  by 
a  series  of  alarming  but  exhilarating 
zigzags,  descends  into  the  green  inland 
valley  of  Xeapolis,  and  finally  emerges 
by  the  sea  again  on  the  lovely  Gulf  of 
Mirabello,  a  region  which  is  little 
praised  only  because  it  is  little  known. 
Perhaps  even  few  Smith  alumnae  are 
aware  of  the  importance  which  this 
hill  of  Gournia,  excavated  in  1901— 
1904  by  Harriet  Boyd  '92  (Mrs. 
Hawes),  has  for  all  students  of  ancient 
history  and  archaeology.  The  great 
palaces  of  Cnossos  and  Phaestos  re- 
flect the  court  life  of  the  brilliant  days 
of  Crete  in  the  Bronze  Age.  Gournia 
is  the  one  well-preserved  town  of  the 
period;  one  may  still  walk  its  narrow 
paved  streets,  climb  the  steps  of  the 
hillside  lanes,  explore  the  little  houses 
of  the  burghers,  or  the  larger,  but  still 
modest  mansion  of  the  ruling  prince  or 
chieftain.  The  treasures  of  ancient 
pottery  found  on  this  site,  much  of  it 
decorated  in  the  fresh  naturalistic  style 
of  what  the  initiates  call  Late  Minoan 
One  (about  1600  B.C.)  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  unique  museum  at  Candia. 

Mycenae. — "The  best  way  to  see 
Greece,"  remarked  the  chauffeur,  as 
we  swung  down  towards  the  rocky 
defile  at  the  head  of  the  Argive  plain, 
"is  from  the  back  of  a  good  horse:  it 
is  more  lyric."  The  sabbatical  wan- 
derer who  shared  the  front  seat  could 
hardly  believe  his  ears;  but  the  Athe- 
nian added,  as  if  to  reenforce  or  ex- 
plain his  thought,  "it  is  more  poetic." 
This  was  not  the  language  or  the  senti- 


ment of  chauffeurs  as  I  knew  them. 
But  after  all,  the  man  at  the  wheel  was 
a  Greek.  Who  had  a  better  right  to 
say  "lyric"  and  "poetic"? — both  are 
Greek  words.  At  the  same  time,  I 
could  not  admit  that  even  the  hurry- 
ing automobile  had  deprived  the  Hel- 
lenic landscape  of  all  its  poetry. 
This  was  an  afternoon  of  May:  once 
more  the  shepherds  and  goatherds 
were  driving  their  flocks  from  winter 
quarters  in  the  plain  to  the  high  sum- 
mer pastures  among  the  Arcadian 
hills.  Again  and  again,  as  we  came 
on  a  flock  shuffling  in  a  timorous  and 
uncertain  huddle  along  the  unfamiliar 
highway,  the  car  was  halted,  and  the 
anxious  herdsmen,  clad  in  shaggy  ca- 
potes and  armed  with  long  crooks, 
guided  their  charges  past  the  alarming 
modern  machine.  This  migration  in 
the  spring  is  an  immemorial  part  of 
the  pastoral  life  of  Greece;  it  has  gone 
on  year  after  year,  century  after  cen- 
tury, regardless  of  the  rise  and  fall  of 
dynasties,  the  ephemeral  comings  and 
goings  of  Romans,  Slavs,  Normans, 
Venetians,  Turks.  The  mind  of  the 
classicist  goes  back  inevitably  to  that 
Corinthian  shepherd  who  with  such 
innocent  intention  confirmed  the  doom 
of  Oedipus,  reminding  the  reluctant 
Theban  shepherd  that  the  two,  though 
from  different  countries,  had  been 
summer  neighbors  with  their  flocks 
on  the  heights  of  Cithaeron,  "from 
spring  until  the  rising  of  Arcturus." 
Among  such  memories  of  tragic  legend, 
it  was  fitting  that  the  journey  should 
bring  us  to  the  grim  walls  of  Mycenae. 
We  stopped  before  the  famous  Gate 
from  which  (to  quote  a  Smith  College 
poet*) : 

that  stern-hearted  Agamemnon  passed 
Under  the  lions  to  the  war  with  Troy. 

*  Alice  Morgan  Wright,  "Two  Sonnets  from  Greece," 
in  the  Bookman,  December,  1928,  p.  403. 


(3fie  Yosemite  ^Becomes  a  Schoolroom^ 


Constance  Lam.  Davison  1930 


THREE  very  fortunate  Smith 
alumnae  were  accepted  by  the 
Yosemite  School  of  Field  Natural 
History  as  three  of  the  four  women 
other  than  Californians  to  be  mem- 
bers of  this  summer's  session  of  the 
School  in  Yosemite  National  Park, 
which  trains  naturalists  for  service  in 
all  the  National  Parks  of  the  country.* 
The  School  takes  annually  20  college 
students  and  graduates,  six  of  whom 
as  a  rule  may  be  women,  and  trains 
them  in  the  field  branches  of  the 
natural  sciences,  in  the  care,  enter- 
tainment, and  surreptitious  education 
of  the  tourists,  and  in  general  park 
administration.  The  work  in  the 
morning  is  done  in  the  field,  observing 
and  collecting  specimens,  with  short 
talks  by  the  leader  of  the  trip.  The 
afternoons  are  given  to  lectures  and  to 
laboratory  work,  in  which  a  practical 
knowledge  is  gained  of  the  mounting 
and  care  of  the  specimens.  Each  stu- 
dent is  required  also  to  do  a  piece  of 
original  work  on  a  project  of  his  own 
choosing,  designed  to  add  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  region  or  be  of  some 
specific  use  to  the  Service  in  its  work 
with  the  visitors  to  the  Park.  Besides 
this,  the  students  are  given  practice  in 
guiding  parties  to  points  of  interest, 
and  on  nature  walks  on  the  Valley 
floor. 

It  was  three  very  green  Easterners 
who  arrived  in  the  Yosemite  Valley 
on  June  20,  and  discovered  that  their 
education  was,  incidentally,  to  include 
the  fine  arts  of  camp  life  as  well  as 
science.  They  observed  that  their 
fellow  students  were  all  equipped 
with  the  apparatus  requisite  for  self- 
sufficient  existence  in  the  open,  as 
well  as  for  the  laboratory.  "The 
Eastern  Triumvirate"  hastened  to 
procure   this   complex   apparatus   for 

♦The  three  were  the  author  of  this  story,  Elizabeth 
Olmsted  '31,  and  Martha  Denny  '30. 


Climbing  Ttp  the  Ledge  Trail 

(Note  the  Valley  "floor"  in  the  center  of  the  picture) 

themselves,  and  set  it  up  in  and 
around  their  tent.  Forthwith  they 
were  confronted  with  the  eccentric 
and  fastidious  temperament  of  a 
wood-burning  camp  stove.  They  fell 
to  with  zeal,  wresting  the  necessary 
sacrifices  for  Moloch,  as  they  named 
their  deity,  from  the  forest. 

In  the  evening,  another  surprise 
problem  presented  itself — Bears! 
True,  they  had  heard  of  the  bears  in 
the  Parks — part  of  the  picture  of 
untamed  Nature  which  is  the  back- 
ground of  a  "Park"  vacation.  But 
these  bears  were  no  part  of  any  back- 
ground— they  were  in  the  larders  all 
too  frequently.  One  of  the  student > 
dropped  in  to  get  acquainted  with  the 
Easterners,  and,  seeing  their  food  sup- 
plies neatly  arranged  on  shelves  out- 
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side  the  tent,  asked  them  what  they 
proposed  to  do  with  that  food.  They 
replied  ingenuously,  "Leave  it  there." 
And  then  they  heard  of  the  ways  of 
bears  and,  looking  about  them,  beheld 
the  camp,  festooned  with  boxes  and 
sacks  slung  from  branches,  not  unlike 
a  Christmas  tree.  Thereafter,  we, 
too,  slung  "Santa  Claus,"  a  bulgy 
gunny  sack,  aloft  after  every  meal. 

Nearly  every  week-end  saw  a  two- 
or  three-day  trip  out  of  the  Valley 
into  the  High  Country,  and  many 
were  the  facts  absorbed  anent  the  care 
of  blisters,  methods  of  dealing  with 
slide-rock,  snow  and  ice,  the  essentials 
of  clothing  and  diet,  and  the  weights 
of  packs,  in  addition  to  the  zoology, 
botany,  and  geology  learned  on  those 
trips! 

"Nature  faking,"  as  the  School 
dubbed  the  work  of  the  naturalist 
force,  is  an  arduous  task.  One  must 
know  the  outdoors  thoroughly,  in 
all  its  complexity,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  able  to  reduce  it  to  the  most 
simple  terms,  garnish  it  with  funny 
stories,  and  slip  it  over  to  a  most 
heterogeneous  crowd  of  people  on  a 
holiday,  most  of  whom  would  walk  off 
and  leave  you  if  they  suspected  that 
they  were  being  taught  anything. 
Every  group  was  different,  and  hence 
infinite  patience  and  ready  adapta- 
bility were  always  required  of  the 
men  who  served  these  visitors  to  the 
Parks. 

The  School's  work  was  done  under 
different  men  who  were  specialists  in 
their  respective  fields,  and  who  came 
from  all  over  the  country.  Dr.  Bry- 
ant, the  head  of  the  Educational 
Branch  of  the  National  Park  Service, 
led  the  students  for  the  first  ten  days, 
orienting  them  to  their  surroundings 
and  tasks,  and  then  turning  them 
over  to  the  other  teachers. 

Once  a  week  in  the  Valley,  and 
every  night  which  was  spent  in  the 
outlying  camps,  the  School  enter- 
tained   the    tourists.     The    program 


consisted  of  short  talks,  well  padded 
with  songs  and  skits.  And,  when 
blisters  and  some  ten  to  twenty  miles 
of  hiking  during  the  day  could  be  over- 
looked or  forgotten  in  the  solace  of  a 
good  supper  and  glorious  sunset,  such 
evenings  were  a  real  pleasure. 

The  last  nine  days  of  the  session 
were  given  to  a  trip  on  foot  through 
the  High  Country.  The  nights  were 
spent  in  the  open  or  at  the  Park's 
Hikers'  Camps.  Food  and  clothing 
were  carried  on  our  backs,  and  great 
was  the  understanding  gained  of  the 
intimate  feelings  and  trials  of  the 
hitherto  unsung  pack  mules!  On  the 
first  day  out,  one  of  the  men  whose 
ambition  was  great  and  load  even 
greater,  was  found  on  his  hands  and 
knees  in  the  middle  of  the  trail,  his 
pack  on  his  back.  On  being  ques- 
tioned by  his  fellow  nature  faker  as  to 
what  he  was  doing  thus,  he  answered, 
"Oh  lord,  I'm  praying  to  Allah!" 
The  trail  that  day  led  up  hill  for  12 
miles  and  was  stiff  work,  but  a  good 
breaking  in,  which  was  well.  After 
that  day  nothing  daunted  the  party, 
and  we  put  120-some  miles  of  moun- 
tains, trails  and  no  trails,  dust,  slide- 
rock,  and  snow  behind  us  in  those 
nine  days.  And  every  evening  but 
one  put  on  a  program  for  the  tourists! 

The  Yosemite  Park  was  a  glorious 
place  in  which  to  work  and  play;  and 
the  summer  meted  out  both  in  gener- 
ous measure.  Its  scenery  is  of  the 
most  inspiring  type.  The  Valley  is 
well  named  "The  Incomparable  Val- 
ley"; I  am  too  wise  to  attempt  to  ex- 
press its  beauty  in  words.  Only  go 
and  see  it!  And  if  you  can,  see  it  by 
moonlight.  It  is  a  thing  you  cannot 
forget.  For  then  its  waterfalls  are 
resounding  columns  of  white  metal, 
every  crevice  in  the  sheer  walls  is 
etched  in  velvet  shadow,  and  the 
Valley  floor  becomes  an  eerie  world  of 
silver  mist  with  the  dark  shapes  of 
the  forest  half  engulfed  in  its  slowly 
shifting  tides. 


<JMay  a  ^Preparatory  School  Sducate? 

Perry  Dunlap  Smith 
Headmaster  of  the  ls[prth  Shore  Country  T)ay  School 


Dl  RING  the  last  two  years  I  have 
been  frequently  asked  by  many 
individuals  interested  in  higher  educa- 
tion for  women,  if  it  were  not  true  that 
the  women's  colleges  of  the  East  made 
it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  plan 
a  girl's  high  school  course  so  as  to 
bring  out  the  best  of  her  possibilities. 
There  seems  to  be  a  growing  feeling 
that  the  authorities  of  the  women's 
colleges  are  hostile  to  most  changes  in 
teaching  methods  in  schools,  and  that 
they  persist  in  regarding  the  secondary 
schools  of  the  country  merely  as  places 
where  girls  may  be  prepared  for  col- 
lege rather  than  as  educational  in- 
stitutions in  themselves. 

While  this  attitude  was  undoubt- 
edly typical  of  the  college  authorities 
ten  years  ago,  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
is  any  longer  prevalent,  especially 
among  those  members  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  Admission  of  the  more 
open-minded  and  alert  colleges.  As 
the  head  of  a  so-called  "Progressive 
School"  which  has  been  sending  most 
of  its  graduates  to  eastern  colleges  for 
a  dozen  years,  I  have  found  a  distinct 
change  in  the  atmosphere  of  these 
colleges  during  the  last  few  years, 
and  particularly  in  the  women's 
colleges.  I  believe  that  this  has  also 
been  the  experience  of  my  colleagues 
who  are  heads  of  other  progressive 
schools.  So  far  has  this  change  gone 
that  where  we  were  formerly  received 
with  polite  tolerance  and  skepticism 
we  now  frequently  find  the  college 
representatives  very  decidedly  on  the 
defensive,  as  though  they  expected 
attack  and  criticism  from  us. 

I  believe  that  neither  attitude  is 
correct.  Both  the  schools  and  colleges 
are  coming  to  realize  that  theirs  is  a 
common   problem,    that   neither   can 


afford  to  ignore  the  other  and  that 
neither  must  attempt  to  dominate  the 
other.  The  Committees  on  Admis- 
sion realize  that  education  is  a  con- 
tinuous process  of  which  each  phase 
not  only  leads  on  to  the  next  but  has 
very  real  and  vital  needs  in  its  present, 
which  if  not  fulfilled  will  seriously 
handicap  all  future  phases.  They  are 
making  most  sincere  and  serious  ef- 
forts to  give  all  consideration  to  every 
factor  of  each  candidate's  case  as  it 
comes  up.  We  in  the  schools  ap- 
preciate most  deeply  the  sympathetic 
understanding  with  which  our  records 
and  reports  are  interpreted  by  the 
Admission  Committees. 

While  the  desire  and  the  intent  of 
the  administrative  officers  is  above 
question,  there  are  one  or  two  points 
regarding  the  methods  of  securing 
admission  to  the  colleges,  as  well  as 
the  method  of  securing  degrees  from 
these  colleges,  which  raise  questions 
and  doubts  in  my  mind ;  and  I  believe 
that  I  speak  for  many  others  in  my 
group  on  these  points.  These  meth- 
ods are  not  the  fault  of  the  present 
officers  of  administration  in  the  col- 
leges ;  they  are  the  very  natural  conse- 
quences growing  out  of  the  past 
experiences  and  traditions  of  the 
colleges,  as  well  as  the  result  of  the 
entire  movement  of  which  the  women's 
colleges  are  a  part,  namely,  that 
which  used  to  be  referred  to  as  the 
"feminist  movement."  That  the  po- 
sition of  women  in  our  social  structure 
is  rapidly  changing  for  the  better 
cannot  be  doubted  by  anyone.  As 
this  position  is  advancing,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  women's  colleges  to  change 
to  meet  the  new  conditions;  but,  as 
everyone  knows,  one  of  the  most 
conservative  institutions  in  our  mod- 
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ern  civilization  is  a  college.  It  is 
clear  to  anyone  who  is  associated  with 
the  women's  colleges  today  that  the 
past  is  still  with  them  in  a  negative 
as  well  as  a  positive  sense,  and  that 
while  many  excellent  traditions  have 
been  handed  down  from  their  found- 
ers many  of  the  old  attitudes  and  tra- 
ditions tend  to  hamper  them. 

When  most  of  the  now  famous 
women's  colleges  were  established 
they  were  distinctly  experimental. 
There  was  a  serious  question  in  many 
people's  minds  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  female  mentality  was  equal  to 
that  of  the  male.  Therefore,  to 
demonstrate  that  woman  could  take 
her  place  beside  man  intellectually  it 
was  natural  that  the  women's  colleges 
should  copy  the  curricula  and  methods 
of  the  men's  colleges  instead  of  creat- 
ing new  ones  for  themselves.  The 
men's  colleges  were  themselves  copies 
of  English  colleges,  and  the  curricula 
were  based  largely  on  classical  sub- 
jects; the  colleges'  outlook  was  far 
more  backward  than  forward. 

The  new  women's  colleges  greatly 
feared  that  they  might  be  considered 
mere  sublimated  finishing  schools  and 
not  intellectual  institutions.  They 
were  terribly  afraid  of  any  subject 
which  might  have  a  vocational  value, 
for  then  the  institution  could  be  classed 
as  a  school  of  domestic  science  and 
not  an  institution  of  higher  learning. 
Therefore,  any  subject  which  could 
not  show  an  ancient  and  honorable 
pedigree  extending  back  at  least  to 
Oxford  or  the  University  of  Paris  was 
strictly  taboo.  Something  of  this 
feeling  still  exists  in  the  women's 
colleges  of  today.  They  are  usually 
more  reluctant  than  the  men's  colleges 
to  accept  as  an  admission  subject  or 
as  a  subject  counting  towards  their 
degrees  any  course  which  seems  to 
smack  of  the  practical.  For  instance, 
in  a  great  many  cases  the  theory  and 
history  of  art  or  of  music  are  accepted 
without  question  by  women's  colleges 


that  will  not  accept  the  practical 
application  of  those  theories  either  in 
art  or  music* 

For  many  years,  of  course,  very  few 
women  in  any  given  community 
wanted  to  go  to  college.  However, 
with  the  new  freedom  which  came 
with  the  war,  woman's  position 
changed  almost  overnight;  and  when 
we  had  emerged  from  that  conflict 
and  were  attempting  to  set  our  house 
in  order,  no  one  had  a  more  difficult 
nor  a  more  surprising  problem  to  face 
than  the  women's  colleges  of  the  East. 
For  them  the  question  was  no  longer 
how  to  educate  women  on  a  higher 
level,  but  rather  how  to  choose  whom 
to  educate  from  the  throngs  who  were 
knocking  at  the  gates.  The  question 
of  what  studies  were  best  suited  to  the 
needs  of  modern  women,  which  was 
beginning  to  be  raised  in  most  of  these 
colleges  in  1914,  was  suddenly  crushed 
out  of  existence  by  the  avalanche  of 
young  women  clamoring  for  admis- 
sion. 

There  had  been  no  problem  of  ad- 
mission until  then,  for  the  students 
who  passed  the  College  Board  Ex- 
aminations and  could  present  "a 
certificate  of  good  moral  character" 
(whatever  that  may  mean)  were  suf- 
ficiently few  to  be  absorbed  easily  by 
the  colleges  as  then  equipped;  but 
what  to  do  with  the  surplus  hundreds 
of  young  women  who  suddenly  pre- 
sented themselves  not  only  having 
met  all  entrance  requirements,  but 
having  met  them  well  above  the 
stipulated  standard,  was  a  pressing 
problem  which  overshadowed  almost 
everything  else  for  many  years.  Be- 
ing caught  very  much  unprepared, 
with  no  machinery  for  scientific  selec- 
tion and  almost  no  data  on  hand  on 
which  to  base  an  accurate  judgment 

*  Smith  College  since  its  inception  has  held  a  unique 
position  as  regards  art  and  music.  As  early  as  1877  the 
Catalogue  stated  that  "the  study  of  Music  and  Art 
has  been  made  a  part  of  the  intellectual  work  of  the 
College";  and  academic  credit  has  always  been  given 
for  practical  work  in  those  subjects. — Editor's  Note. 
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of  how  to  determine  the  selection  of 
either  subject  matter  for  examination 
or  methods  of  testing,  the  harassed 
and  hurried  Admission  Committees 
quite  naturally  fell  back  on  their  old 
friend,  competition  for  places.  They 
announced  that  those  students  who 
gave  highest  promise  would  be  ad- 
mitted, and  all  others  would  have  to  go 
elsewhere.  This  seemed  like  a  per- 
fectly fair  answer  to  the  question, 
but  it  turned  out  to  be  far  otherwise. 

The  subjects  then  on  the  list  re- 
quired for  admission  tended  to  become 
fixed.  The  high  schools  and  the  pre- 
paratory schools  had  to  concentrate 
very  heavily  on  teaching  those  sub- 
jects in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  the 
highest  possible  mark  on  the  College 
Board  Examinations,  which  almost 
invariably  results  in  the  kind  of  highly 
specialized  cramming  so  prevalent  in 
certain  tutoring  schools  that  have 
flourished  just  outside  the  gates  of  all 
our  American  colleges  in  spite  of  per- 
sistent and  indignantly  futile  attempts 
of  the  college  authorities  to  get  rid  of 
these  parasitical  institutions.  Intense 
competition,  particularly  in  America, 
seems  to  bring  out  all  our  Yankee 
horse-trading  instincts;  as  soon  as 
the  competition  is  fierce  enough  we 
lose  sight  of  the  object  and  ideal  for 
which  we  were  striving  and  concen- 
trate on  winning  the  contest  at  all 
costs.  The  competition  for  admis- 
sion to  women's  colleges  was  no  ex- 
ception to  this  rule  as  it  became  heart- 
breaking and  intense  to  an  extreme. 
This  had  two  very  distinct  unhappy 
effects.  The  first  was  that  greatly 
needed  improvements  in  the  methods 
of  admission,  which  were  being  con- 
sidered just  at  that  time,  were  very 
much  blocked;  and  the  second  was 
that  the  schools  were  forced  to  con- 
form more  and  more  to  the  "profes- 
sorial" idea  of  secondary  education. 

This  second  effect  was  unfortunate 
indeed,  for  many  schools  had  begun 
to  question  the  traditional  and  highly 


intellectual  plan  of  instruction  for 
students  in  their  teens  which  was 
then  prevalent  in  most  secondary 
schools  and  colleges  in  the  country. 
It  seemed  so  perfectly  rational  to 
divide  all  learning  into  small  compart- 
ments and  then  to  attack  the  enemy 
in  detail  and  defeat  him  piece  by  piece! 
Moreover  it  seemed  so  much  easier 
to  judge  a  student  when  the  field  of 
learning  in  which  he  was  being  ex- 
amined was  very  distinctly  limited. 
Professors  of  chemistry  and  physics  in 
college  very  naturally  insisted  that 
the  Admission  Committees  require 
certain  forms  of  mathematics  of  all 
candidates  for  admission  to  their 
courses;  and  from  the  professor's 
point  of  view  it  is  clear  that  the  entire 
subject  of  his  field  should  be  divided 
into  logical  subdivisions,  each  one 
of  these  subdivisions  to  be  attacked 
singly  by  the  student.  That  is,  you 
could  learn  algebra  first,  plane  geom- 
etry second,  trigonometry  third,  and 
so  on.  Unfortunately,  however,  that 
is  not  the  way  people  learn  when  they 
are  attacking  a  subject  for  the  first 
time,  any  more  than  an  explorer  goes 
into  a  new  country  and,  dividing  the 
territory  off  into  square  miles,  covers 
each  square  thoroughly  before  going 
on  to  the  next.  It  had  been  found  by 
the  harassed  teachers  of  the  grammar 
schools  that  much  geometry  was 
learned  in  the  lower  grades  before 
algebra  was  heard  of  by  the  children. 
A  movement  had  started  for  general 
mathematics,  general  science,  and 
general  history,  but  the  colleges  feared 
very  greatly  (particularly  the  women's 
colleges)  that  they  would  be  consid- 
ered soft  if  they  should  break  away 
from  the  traditional  subject  matter 
arrangement.  The  Admission  Com- 
mittees, primarily  facing  the  question 
of  how  to  eliminate  a  large  number  of 
the  applicants  who  had  met  most  of 
the  standards  which  were  perfectly 
adequate  as  tests  before  the  war,  did 
not  have   time   to  do  anything  but 
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welcome  any  criterion  which  would 
seem  fair  and  yet  allow  them  to  refuse 
admission  to  many  more  candidates; 
there  being  no  more  room  in  the 
dormitories. 

Moreover,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
how  these  Admission  Committees 
were  for  the  most  part  selected.  As 
near  as  I  can  discover,  there  were  no 
"professional  "  members  on  these  com- 
mittees. Various  heads  of  depart- 
ments and  professors  were  drafted  for 
service  for  from  one  to  five  years  as 
members  of  these  committees.  Nat- 
urally they  did  the  best  that  they 
could.  but  their  primary  interests 
were  their  own  fields  of  study  and 
not  the  very  real  and  difficult  problem 
of  selecting  the  best  candidates  for 
college.  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
working  informally  with  the  Admis- 
sion Committee  of  one  of  the  women's 
colleges  a  few  years  ago.  Much  to  my 
surprise,  on  questioning  its  members 
I  found  that  the  only  attempt  at  a 
scientific  study  and  analysis  of  the 
problem  up  to  that  time  had  been  an 
examination  by  one  member  of  the 
committee  of  the  admission  records 
of  all  students  whom  it  was  found 
necessary  to  drop  from  the  college 
later  on  in  their  college  careers.  This 
brought  out  the  fact  (and  apparently 
it  was  the  only  conclusion  that  the 
committee  was  able  to  deduce  from 
this  study)  that  it  was  usually  unwise 
to  accept  a  girl  who  seemed  to  have 
reformed  her  habits  of  study  in  her 
senior  year  in  high  school.  I  am  glad 
to  note  here  that  Smith  College  ap- 
parently was  the  first  to  make  changes 
designed  to  remedy  this  fact  by  ap- 
pointing a  Director  of  Admission  to 
devote  her  entire  time  to  this  problem 
and  who  by  training  and  temperament 
was  particularly  fitted  to  cope  with  it. 

Another  singular  angle  of  this  situa- 
tion was  that  the  colleges,  though 
clinging  tenaciously  to  the  marks  on 
the  College  Board  Examinations  as 
the  principal  criterion  for  selecting  the 


members  to  be  admitted,  were  losing 
faith  steadily  in  the  value  of  this 
criterion;  for  it  became  quite  clear 
to  the  young  students,  after  they  had 
been  admitted,  that  the  colleges  took 
for  granted  that  they  had  learned 
nothing  in  high  school.  As  proof  of 
this  fact,  student  after  student  com- 
plained that  in  every  course,  no  mat- 
ter how  thoroughly  one  had  been  pre- 
pared and  even  when  one  had  passed 
the  College  Board  Examination  in 
that  subject  with  a  high  grade,  the 
instructor  invariably  assumed  that 
the  students  knew  nothing  of  that 
phase  of  their  work  and  began  at  the 
beginning.  Another  evidence  of  this 
was  a  series  of  articles  which  appeared 
in  leading  magazines  in  the  United 
States  about  two  or  three  years  ago, 
written  by  college  professors,  bemoan- 
ing the  fact  that  the  type  of  education 
in  high  schools  was  becoming  singularly 
poor,  and  that  it  was  almost  impossi- 
ble to  find  students  coming  up  from 
high  school  who  knew  anything  about 
their  particular  subjects.  This  was 
strange  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that 
every  one  of  those  students  had  had 
to  pass  College  Board  Examinations 
in  those  subjects  in  order  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  college,  and  that  par- 
ticularly in  the  women's  colleges  one 
had  not  only  to  pass  the  examinations 
but  also  to  pass  them  better  than 
some  other  four  or  five  hundred  girls. 
If  these  examinations  were  worth 
anything,  how  could  it  be  that  these 
students  could  be  admitted  to  college 
and  then  be  discovered  to  know 
nothing? 

Also,  it  was  quite  apparent  from 
the  attitudes  of  those  members  of 
the  college  administration  who  had 
served  on  Admission  Committees  for 
any  length  of  time,  that  they  put  less 
and  less  faith  in  the  marks  on  these 
examinations  and  more  and  more 
reliance  on  other  and  usually  more 
subjective  data  which  they  could  get 
concerning    the   candidates.     A    con- 
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versation  with  almost  any  of  them, 
and  particularly  with  the  presidents 
of  the  colleges,  revealed  the  fact 
that  the  qualities  which  they  thought 
most  essential  in  their  applicants' 
work  were  qualities  which  were  not 
tested  at  all  by  the  examinations  nor 
by  the  questionnaires  sent  out  under 
the  New  Plan.  Nearly  every  college 
official  seemed  to  agree  that  the  most 
essential  thing  for  the  undergraduates 
to  have  was  the  ability  to  work  with- 
out being  coerced.  They  expected  the 
undergraduates  to  come  to  college 
with  that  change  from  the  later  ado- 
lescence to  the  young  adult  which 
brings  about  sufficient  intellectual 
interest  and  drive  to  make  him  or  her 
work  "without  a  set  task  and  without 
a  taskmaster."  As  Le  Baron  Briggs, 
when  President  of  Radcliffe  College, 
put  it,  it  is  essential  for  the  college 
undergraduate  to  have  matured  suf- 
ficiently so  that  she  "regards  her 
studies  as  an  opportunity  rather  than 
an  obligation."  President  Pendleton 
of  Wellesley  said,  when  questioned  as 
to  the  most  essential  qualifications 
for  admission  to  college,  that  she  felt 
the  ability  to  schedule  one's  own  time 
and  to  live  up  to  that  schedule  was  the 
first  essential.  If  these  two  qualifica- 
tions were  regarded  as  essential,  why 
should  no  attempt  be  made  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  individual 
candidate  possessed  them  in  any 
marked  degree  before  being  accepted 
by  the  college?  I  believe  the  answer 
to  this  is  largely  the  colleges'  lack  of 
faith  in  their  ability  to  determine 
these  things  by  an  objective  test;  but, 
with  the  interesting  work  which  has 
been  carried  on  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  the  type  of  question- 
naire which  is  used  by  many  of  the 
middle-western  colleges,  I  believe  that 
great  strides  have  been  made  towards 
the  solving  of  this  problem.  In  any 
case,  if  the  heads  of  schools  could 
point  to  some  definite  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  colleges  to  insist  that  the 


candidates  for  admission  should  pos- 
sess these  qualities,  it  would  be  a  great 
help  to  them  in  securing  by  training 
the  acquisition  of  such  attitudes  by 
the  students. 

It  is  particularly  difficult  for  heads 
of  schools  preparing  girls  to  enter  the 
eastern  colleges,  where  the  competition 
is  still  very  intense,  to  resist  the  pres- 
sure brought  to  bear  upon  them  by 
the  parent  who  insists  that  his 
daughter  should  be  forced  into  college 
almost  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
and  who  does  not  see  why  his  daughter 
should  not  be  cosseted  and  dragooned 
to  a  point  where  she  can  pass  accept- 
ably examinations  set  by  the  Board. 
(It  is  frequently  possible  to  do  this 
with  a  very  dull  girl  by  means  of 
tutors  and  expert  crammers.)  Much 
as  a  school  head  may  wish  to  resist 
this  pressure,  the  parents  can  always 
point  to  other  schools  who  are  success- 
fully cramming  girls  for  college  and 
threaten  to  remove  their  daughters 
unless  equally  successful  methods  are 
used  on  them.  Some  of  the  men's 
colleges  now  ask  on  the  questionnaire 
which  must  be  rilled  out  by  the  head- 
master of  applicants  for  admission, 
some  such  question  as  this:  "How 
many  times  during  the  last  two  years 
has  it  been  necessary  to  admonish 
this  student  to  greater  effort  in  his 
studies?"  "How  frequently  has  he 
had  to  be  tutored?"  Such  a  ques- 
tion as  this  on  a  college  application 
blank  shown  to  the  parent,  will 
usually  check  any  attempt  on  his 
part  to  have  a  dull  or  lazy  boy  or  girl 
prodded  into  college  (where  usually 
he  or  she  soon  drops  out). 

I  believe  that  the  women's  colleges 
are  becoming  rapidly  more  conscious 
of  the  specialized  problem  of  selection 
for  admission.  They  can  look  to  the 
great  organizations  such  as  the  U.  S. 
Steel  Corporation,  the  American  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Company,  and 
others,  for  guidance  in  the  scientific 
study  and  solution  of  the  problem  of 
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the  selection  of  special  types  of  can- 
didates. If  I  may  presume  to  make 
a  suggestion,  I  should  like  to  express 
the  hope  that  the  colleges  will  devise 
some  other  method  of  determining 
who  shall  be  admitted  to  the  college 
and  who  shall  be  graduated  from  it 
than  the  present  system  of  collecting 
"credits"  or  "units"  of  work.  As 
President  Lowell  of  Harvard  has  so 
frequently  expressed  it.  the  unit  in 
education  today  is  not  the  course  but 
the  student  as  a  whole  and  not  the 
student  as  a  series  of  sixteen  separate 
parts.  I  believe  that  the  divisional 
examinations  now  required  by  many 
colleges  are  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
but  the  difficulty  is  that  at  the  present 
time  we  know  so  little  about  the  sci- 
ence of  writing  such  examinations. 
The  women's  colleges  have,  in  prac- 
tice, shown  themselves  to  be  most 
open-minded  and  receptive  to  ideas 
of  any  kind  which  seem  to  improve 
their  work.  Smith  has  been  particu- 
larly prominent  in  her  efforts  to  solve 
the  very  difficult  problem  of  wisely 
selecting  candidates  for  admission.* 
Every  consideration  has  been  given 
to  all  aspects  of  each  case  as  it  has 
come  up.  We  in  progressive  schools 
have  been  deeply  grateful  to  her  for 
the  leadership  which  she  has  extended 
in  this  field.  It  is  my  hope  that 
through  a  thorough  understanding  of 
the  problem,  both  by  the  faculty  and 
by  the  alumnae,  more  fundamental 
changes  may  be  made  in  her  methods, 
for  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  fear 
the  stigma  of  being  a  vocational  school 
when  one  has  a  reputation  of  intellec- 
tual integrity  and  academic  achieve- 
ment, such  as  she  enjoys.  If  the  units 
of  admission  could  be  superseded 
by  some  measurement  of  the  girl  as  a 
whole,  and  particularly  if  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  candidate,  rather  than 
the  scores  on  competitions,  could  be 
counted  more  heavily  in  her  favor,  I 

*  Readers  are  referred  to  page  19  for  an  important 
announcement  concerning  a  Junior  Selections  Method 
recently  adopted  by  Smith  College. — Editor's  Xote. 


believe  that  the  educational  program 
of  the  preparatory  schools  would  be 
greatly  benefited.  If,  instead  of 
merely  counting  15  units  for  admission 
as  the  most  essential  part  of  the  en- 
trance requirements,  each  candidate 
should  be  required  to  show  evidence 
in  addition  to  this  of  symmetrical 
growth  in  all  important  phases  of  her 
personality,  I  believe  a  far  better 
type  of  undergraduate  would  result. 
I  do  not  feel  that  the  15-unit  standard 
should  be  lowered  in  any  way;  I  am 
not  one  of  those  who  would  substitute 
art  for  Latin  or  music  for  mathematics. 
On  the  contrary,  I  would  add  both 
art  and  music  to  the  Latin  and  mathe- 
matics now  required,  but  I  would 
deplore  very  greatly  any  system  of 
admission  which  would  attempt  to 
measure  either  music  or  art  or  any 
other  form  of  expression  in  terms  of 
numerical  credits  or  points. 

Two  types  of  candidates  for  admis- 
sion have  been  considered  undesirable 
by  the  Admission  Committees  and  yet 
have  persisted  in  being  accepted  by 
the  colleges:  the  lazy  trifler  on  one 
hand  and  the  greasy  grind  on  the 
other.  The  system  of  15  credits  does 
not  seem  to  be  able  to  keep  these 
two  types  of  individuals  out.  If  all 
girls  were  required  to  keep  up  a  full, 
active  life  throughout  their  high  school 
course,  showing  ability  and  interest 
in  their  physical  education  and  in 
their  emotional  and  spiritual  develop- 
ment through  creative  activities  as 
well  as  in  their  intellectual  education, 
it  would  be  less  possible  for  the  one- 
sided and  unbalanced  grind  to  gain 
admission,  and  the  lazy  trifler  would 
drop  out  of  the  running  before  she 
completed  her  high  school  course. 
Nearly  all  the  graduate  schools  of 
the  great  universities  in  law,  medi- 
cine, engineering,  and  the  like,  have 
adopted  the  "case  system"  of  instruc- 
tion which  is  based  on  an  attempt  to 
have  the  student  experience  vicari- 
ously, if  not  actually,  certain  situations 
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which  tend  to  educate  him  along  the 
line  he  has  chosen.  This  method  of 
teaching  through  experience  was  at- 
tempted long  ago  by  the  progressive 
schools  and  seems  to  be  becoming 
more  and  more  valid  as  it  is  better 
refined.  The  college,  however,  per- 
sists in  the  traditional  lecture  and 
seminar  methods  of  instruction.  I 
believe  that,  if  the  colleges  could  fol- 
low the  example  of  the  graduate 
schools  and  the  progressive  schools  in 
this  respect,  there  would  be  another 
lessening  of  the  gap  between  prepara- 
tory schools  and  colleges  which  the 
elimination  of  the  unit-type  of  admis- 
sion requirements  would  do  much  to 
close  over.  All  evidence  seems  to 
point  to  a  more  continuous  process  of 
educational  growth  from  the  elemen- 


tary schools  through  high  school  and 
through  college,  and  I  believe  that 
with  the  understanding  and  the  sym- 
pathetic treatment  which  the  high 
schools  are  receiving  from  the  colleges 
at  the  present  time,  great  improve- 
ments are  sure  to  be  worked  out  in 
the  next  few  years.  The  basic  mis- 
understanding of  the  past  has  been 
corrected  so  that,  as  one  dean  of  ad- 
mission phrased  it  a  short  while  ago, 
"The  colleges  are  coming  to  regard 
the  schools  not  as  mere  preparatory 
institutions  but  as  a  fundamental, 
important  part  of  each  student's 
education."  With  this  respect  for 
the  right  of  the  school  to  solve  its  own 
problems  as  well  as  to  prepare  the 
ground  for  the  college  and  its  work,  a 
great  step  forward  has  been  taken. 


^TBe  Junior  Selections  xJSiethod  of \Admission^ 

On  going  to  press  we  are  able  to  make  the  following  announcement 


ANEW  method  of  admission  in  addition 
to  the  methods  already  in  operation 
has  been  adopted  by  Smith  College.  The 
method  is  known  as  the  Junior  Selections 
Method  and  Smith  is  the  first  woman's 
college  to  put  it  into  operation. 

Under  this  method  a  limited  number  of 
applicants  whose  marks  are  exceptionally 
high  are  chosen  by  the  Smith  College 
Board  of  Admission  in  their  junior  year  in 
secondary  school  to  take  College  Board  ex- 
aminations, then  no  examinations  at  the 
end  of  the  senior  year  are  required,  provided 
the  students  carry  a  normal  senior  program 
and  maintain  the  high  standard  of  their  work. 

It  is  believed  by  the  administration  that 
this  method  will  reduce  the  overemphasis 
on  examinations,  especially  in  senior  year, 
and  that  secondary  schools  will  have  greater 
freedom  in  planning  their  curricula  for 
senior  year  according  to  the  aptitude  of  the 
students.  Also  if  the  student  is  studying 
subjects  in  which  she  is  interested  and  which 
she  chooses  herself  in  her  last  year  of 
secondary  school  rather  than  taking  courses 
required  for  the  College  Board  examina- 
tions, the  transition  from  school  to  college 
will  be  a  more  natural  one,  and  will  neces- 
sitate fewer  adjustments  the  first  year. 


In  this  first  year  of  its  operation,  there 
were  49  candidates  for  entrance  under  the 
Junior  Selections  Method.  Forty-three  of 
these  candidates  were  successful  in  passing 
the  College  Board  examinations  and  will 
now  go  into  their  senior  year  at  school 
without  the  prospect  of  examinations  ahead 
of  them,  and  following  out  their  respective 
interests. 

The  number  of  schools  represented  was 
evenly  divided  between  public  and  private 
schools,  there  having  been  18  of  each. 
The  successful  candidates  represent  16 
public  schools  and  18  private  schools.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  all  but  seven  of 
these  candidates  are  under  17  years  old  and 
of  the  seven,  five  are  under  eighteen. 

The  candidates  come  from  12  states, 
stretching  across  the  country  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  Xew  York  to  California  and 
Washington.  One  third  of  the  candidates 
who  have  submitted  programs  for  next  year 
are  carrying  five  major  subjects  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  only  four  major  subjects 
are  required  for  a  normal  program.  The 
majority  have  completed  3  units  of  Latin, 
2  units  of  French,  3  units  of  mathematics, 
and  1  unit  of  history;  and  at  least  half  of 
them  have  completed  a  unit  of  science. 
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when  n«'U  attend  Symphony  or 
(  hamber  Music  concerts?  Would 
you  like  to  be  .1  member  of  a  string 
quartette  or  Btring  ensemble?  Do 
you  know  the  fascinating  and  enjoy- 
able methods  of  teaching  music  to 
children?  Would  you  like  to  sing, 
It  so,  you  should 
have  been  living  for  six  weeks  this 
summer  in  tin-  musical  world  which  the 
fourth  -(—ion  of  the  Smith  College 
Summer  School  of  Music,  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Moo.;,  created 
on  the  campus.  To  the  alumnae  who 
attended  it.  particularly  to  the  older 
one-,   the  breadth  and  scope  of  the 

it     Music     I  department    are    a 

:tion. 
The  68  -tudent>  enrolled  included 
undergraduate  students  of  advanced 
music,  graduate  students,  and  teach- 

Oth  men  and  women,  from  a  wide 

•\  ot  schools. 
There  is  space  to  give  only  a  general 
idea  <.f  the  various  course-,  singling 

out  tWO  or  three  for  Bpecial  mention. 
The  Organ,  pi. mo.  and  voice  depart- 
ments function  much  the  same  in 
summer  as  in  u  inter,  and  .ill  courses  in 
lited  towards  one's 
tnst  or  graduate  d  the  case 

may  be.  This  [a  true,  also,  ,,f  the 
:k  to  which  Mis..,  But- 
ently  .\i\i\ii\  a  course  in 

Modem   Harmony.     This  i-  a  cora- 

tO    Theodore    I'in- 

n  Modem  Music     Mr. 
Finr*  iea  in  the  His- 

ition  of  Music 

new    ventures   were  started 
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during  the  past  summer.  One  was  a 
string  quartette  under  the  direction  of 
Ruth  Hill  '30  and  Dorothy  Fay  '27, 
composed  of  students  who  studied  and 
played  musical  literature  of  the  classi- 
cal period  and  gave  a  special  afternoon 
concert  by  themselves.  These  stu- 
dents and  others  had  the  added  ad- 
vantage of  playing  in  the  orchestra, 
organized  this  year  under  the  direction 
of  John  Duke,  who  met  the  group 
comprised  of  both  students  and  faculty 
three  times  a  week  to  prepare  the  in- 
teresting program  given  at  the  end  of 
the  session. 

And  now  a  bit  about  my  own  hobby 
— the  children's  classes.  Mrs.  Bostel- 
mann  (Sophie  Pratt  '14),  of  the  Diller- 
Quaile  School  in  New  York,  gave  a 
course  in  Class  Piano  Methods  which 
was  vividly  illustrated  by  two  groups 
of  children :  one,  made  up  of  beginners ; 
the  other,  of  more  musically  advanced 
children.  In  the  beginners'  group, 
each  child  has  a  card  keyboard  which 
he  holds  on  his  lap  while  his  music 
stands  on  a  rack  before  him.  As  he 
looks  in  his  book,  he  observes  a  picture 
of  the  keyboard,  with  the  notes  and 
fingering  of  the  little  tune  he  is  to  play 
clearly  indicated.  He  finds  the  corre- 
sponding place  on  his  keyboard  and  is 
ready  to  play— with  one  hand  only,  of 
course— the  song  which  the  teacher 
plays  at  the  piano.  (The  rhythm  has 
been  previously  experienced  by  clap- 
ping,  stepping,   and   singing.)     Then 
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Above:  Julia  Anne  shows  Miss  Riggs's  class  "what  the  music  counts" 
Below:  The  class  is  ready  to  act  when  the  music  starts 


the  children  themselves  take  turns  in 
playing  the  tune  on  the  piano  while 
the  others  follow  with  correct  finger- 
ing and  rhythm  on  their  lap  key- 
boards. Starting  with  the  first  lesson, 
each  child  plays  a  "piece "  and  learns  a 
new  one  at  each  subsequent  lesson. 
A  rhythmic  orchestra  presented  in 
conjunction  with  this  course  enhances 
further  the  children's  pleasure.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  they  loved  their 
music  lessons  and  that  some  of  the 
town  children  who  were  in  the  classes 
refused  to  leave  for  their  vacations 
until  Summer  School  was  finished? 

Another  class  for  children  illus- 
trated musical  methods  prevalent  in 
the  schools,  public  or  private,  in  which 


progressive  theories  of  education  ob- 
tain. Here  the  musical  approach  is 
through  bodily  realization  of  rhythm. 
After  listening  to  the  musical  selection, 
the  children  decide  its  characteristic 
movement  and  then  proceed  to  do 
"what  it  says,"  i.e.  march,  run,  skip, 
step,  bend,  and  so  on.  In  the  lower 
of  the  groups  pictured  on  this  page,  the 
class  is  divided  into  four  groups,  each 
of  which  is  ready  to  act  when  it  hears 
the  music  which  its  card  illustrates. 
In  the  classroom  picture,  Julia  Anne, 
having  listened  to  the  Brahms  Waltz 
in  Ab,  is  ready  to  show  with  her  arms 
"what  the  music  counts."  Then  all 
the  children  will  realize  it.  It  is  a  pity 
there  is  no  space  for  still  another  pic- 
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one  taken  as  the  class  was  sing- 
ing in  <  .cim. in  and  dancing: "  I  tad  mit 
den  Handen,  Idapp,  Idapp,  klapp." 
In  introdui  ing  this  song  the  group  was 
asked  it  it  had  ever  heard  of  the  word 

man,"   whereupon    five-year-old 
Phebe  replied  enthusiastically,  "Why, 

I  have     the  <  lerman  measl< 

Besides  the  folk  dances  and  rhythms 

ilii>  group  Nini;  many  folk  songs,  some 

.»!    the   Milne   "Christopher   Robin" 

poems  set  t<>  music  l>y  1".  Simpson,  and 

sionally  dramatized  some  of  them. 
It  may  be  mentioned  in  passing  that 
these  «  lasses  for  children  offer  also  an 
unusual  part-time  "day  nursery"  for 
busy  mothers. 

The  School  Music  Children's  Group 
was  begun  this  summer  to  correlate 
with  the  first  course  in  School  Music 
Methods.  It  supplied  a  means  for 
both  observation  and  experimenta- 
tion. a>  each  student  teacher  had  at 
leasl  two  opportunities  during  the 
-.  —  ion  to  prepare  and  conduct  the 
on  his  own  responsibility. 
The  Summer  School  was  not  all 
work  and  no  play,  however.  Each 
week  there  were  several  concerts  given 
piano,  organ,  voice,  and  strings — in 
Wallace  House,  Sage  or  John  M. 
<  rreene  halls.  In  one  of  Solon  Robin- 
BOn'8  four  recitals — recitals  which 
quickly  outgrew  Wallace  and  removed 
•  lure  was  rather  grave  doubt 
as  to  whether  he  or  the  mosquitoes 
would  finish  the  Chopin  B  minor 
Sonata!  By  dint  of  allowing  one  hand 
to  do  the  keyboard  work  of  two,  thus 
releasing  the  other  for  more  pressing 

Sides,  a  triumphant  ending  was 
finally  achieved  for  the  Sonata. 


Those  who  have  reveled  in  the  open- 
air  evening  concerts  in  other  countries 
would  be  especially  enchanted  by  the 
music  played  on  the  lawn  of  Students' 
Building  under  the  stars.  Here,  we 
and  musical  Northampton  listened  to 
part  of  Bach's  "  Die  Kunst  der  Fuge," 
a  Mozart  Quintette,  and  Schubert 
Lieder.  And  who,  having  heard  it, 
will  ever  forget  Ruth  Hill's  simple  but 
poignant  interpretation  of  Pergolesi's 
"  Nina"  as  the  wind  rustled  softly  the 
branches  of  the  overhanging  trees? 
The  slim  girls  in  their  lovely  summer 
dresses,  framed  in  the  dimly  lighted 
arches  of  the  Students'  Building,  sing- 
ing and  playing  to  an  audience  seated 
a  little  way  across  the  green,  were  a 
joy  to  eye  and  ear,  and  made  an  eve- 
ning never  to  be  forgotten. 

For  those  who  enjoy  choral  work, 
there  is  opportunity  to  sing  together 
each  day  under  the  competent  direc- 
tion of  Jettie  Denmark.  This  year 
Bach  chorales,  part  of  The  St.  Mat- 
thew Passion,  folk  songs,  and  interest- 
ing modern  choruses  were  studied. 
The  closing  concert  in  John  M.  Greene 
Hall  wras  a  noteworthy  occasion  to 
which  people  from  all  about  in  the 
Valley  came  to  enjoy  the  delightful 
program  afforded  by  the  orchestra, 
chorus,  and  organ. 

It  may  be  that  Summer  School 
means  more  to  alumnae  than  to  other 
students,  enthusiastic  as  some  of  them 
are.  Places  and  scenes  which  have 
mattered  deeply  draw  one  irresistibly 
back.  That  is  why  some  of  us  look 
forw  ard  each  year  to  spending  part  of 
the  summer  on  the  campus,  enjoying 
experiences  such  as  these. 
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THE  eight  members  of  the  pioneer 
group  to  Italy  are  now  back  at 
College  after  a  most  interesting  year. 
September  1931  was  spent  at  the 
l/mbrian  hill-town  of  Perugia,  a  fasci- 
nating old  Etruscan  town  with  little 
winding  streets,  many  of  them  stair- 
ways. It  is  located  at  the  end  of  a 
long  group  of  hills  and  commands  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  Apennines, 
and  of  the  Tiber  in  the  valley  below. 
Perugia's  charm  lies  in  its  complete 
lack  of  sophistication.  There  is  one 
moving-picture  house,  and  a  dance  a 
week  at  a  social  club.  The  main 
street — the  only  level  one  in  the  en- 
tire village — provides  the  entertain- 
ment. Here  the  natives  gather  every 
evening  after  supper.  They  sit  at 
the  cafe  tables  out  on  the  sidewalk, 
sip  their  drinks,  smoke,  watch  their 
neighbors  stroll  back  and  forth,  and 
gossip  happily  for  hours.  The  street 
is  named  "Corso  Vannucci"  after 
Pietro  Vannucci  or  "Perugino." 
Many  examples  of  this  master's  work 
are  to  be  found  in  the  numerous 
churches  and  galleries  of  Perugia. 
The  town  also  boasts  a  masterpiece 


of  Agostino  di  Duccio,-  the  marble 
polychrome  facade  of  San  Bernardino, 
as  well  as  Xiccola  Pisano's  fountain. 
The  University  for  Foreign  Students 
is  just  outside  the  Etruscan  walls, 
built  perhaps  some  3000  years  ago. 
The  University  itself  dates  from  the 
"Golden  Age"  of  Perugia,  in  the 
13th  and  14th  centuries,  as  do  most  of 
her  churches  and  other  public  build- 
ings and  monuments.  Here  we  took 
preliminary  work  in  art  and  literature, 
with  stress  laid  on  grammar  and  con- 
versation. On  Sunday,  sight-seeing 
trips  were  made  to  Assisi.  Orvieto, 
Todi,  and  Gubbio. 

In  October  we  moved  to  our  more 
permanent  residence  in  Florence. 
For  many  reasons  Florence  had  been 
selected  as  the  city  best  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  students.  The  cen- 
ter of  Italian  culture  for  a  great  many 
years,  she  naturally  boasts  important 
educational  institutions,  museums, 
and  libraries.  The  Italian  language 
is  at  its  purest  in  Florence;  and  as  for 
art,  we  may  find  here  the  principal 
examples  of  Italian  painting,  sculp- 
ture,  and  architecture.     Perhaps  no 
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other  small  city  in  the  world  has  such 
magnificent  art  as  Florence,  with  her 
churches  crammed  with  masterpieces, 
ami  her  famous  Uffizi  and  Pitti  gal- 
leries.  As  for  music  concerts  are 
given  .it  least  once  .1  week  throughout 
the  winter,  cither  by  the  Florentine 
Symphony    Orchestra    or    by    artists 

like  Spalding,  Piatagorsky,  Heifetz, 
Cortot,  Hubermann,  Busch,  and 
other>.  In  the  spring  comes  the 
opei. 1  Beason,  with  offerings  such  as 
"Tosca,"  "La  Boheme."  "Mephis- 
topheles,"  the  "Walkyrie."  Another 
event  of  the  Florentine  spring  is  a 
series  of  lectures  given  in  Palazzo 
Vecchio.  The  speakers  last  year  were 
Giovanni  Papini,  Alfredo  Panzini, 
I  anil  Ludwig,  Paul  Morand,  John 
Masefield,  Fzra  Pound,  and  Dimitri 
Merejskowsky. 

Our  purpose,  of  course,  was  pri- 
marily to  study  Italian  culture,  but 
another  aim,  no  less  important,  was 
to  attempt  to  get  into  the  spirit  of 
Italian  life  in  order  to  understand  the 
people  and  their  outlook  on  life. 
To  achieve  this  end  we  lived  in  Italian 
homes,  spoke  nothing  but  Italian,  and 
conformed  to  the  same  rules  of  con- 
duct as  Italian  girls  our  age.  In 
every  case  but  one  there  was  a  young 
Italian  girl  in  the  family.  This  was 
.1  great  advantage,  not  only  for  the 
sake  of  conversation  but  also  socially. 
These  girls  welcomed  their  foreign 
guests  enthusiastically,  introduced 
them  to  their  friends,  and  gave  them 
the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
Florentine  society.  In  this  way  we 
not  only  improved  our  knowledge  of 
the  language,  and  even  shocked  Miss 
Detti  by  our  use  of  Florentine  slang, 
I  nit  also  came  to  understand  and 
appreciate  the  different  ideas  and 
customs  of  the  Italian  people.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  we  flattered  our- 
selves that  we  had  aided  the  cause  of 
internation.il  friendship. 

I'he  work  at  the  University  was 
interesting    but    difficult,    especially 


at  first.  Special  courses,  given  by 
professors  in  their  own  private  class- 
rooms, consisted  of  the  history  of 
Italy,  history  of  Italian  art,  Italian 
literature,  and  geography  of  Italy. 
The  first  three  courses  were  survey 
ones  and  included  all  the  material 
of  the  subject  from  the  beginning  up 
to  the  present  day.  The  lectures  were 
entirely  in  Italian  and  notes  had  to 
be  taken  in  Italian.  With  Miss  Detti 
we  worked  at  composition,  transla- 
tion, and  conversation.  According 
to  the  Italian  system,  we  had  no  mid- 
years and  only  a  few  oral  "writtens," 
but  the  final  exams  in  June  were  both 
wrritten  and  oral.  An  oral  exam  was 
a  rather  terrifying  novelty  at  first. 
One  by  one  each  student  entered  the 
room  and  was  questioned  not  only 
by  her  own  teacher,  but  also  by  two 
or  more  other  professors  who  came  to 
hear  her  recite  and  decide  on  her 
mark.  The  regular  exams  of  an 
Italian  university  are  always  oral, 
but  as  special  students,  we  were  re- 
quired to  take  in  addition  four  written 
examinations  of  four  hours  each. 

Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the 
scholastic  year  were  devoted  to  sight- 
seeing as  a  group,  accompanied  by  the 
assistant  professor  of  art.  We  visited 
the  various  Florentine  palaces,  gal- 
leries, and  monuments  at  the  same 
time  that  we  were  studying  them. 
Not  only  in  Florence,  but  also  in 
other  parts  of  Italy,  we  found  the 
art  treasures  an  infinite  source  of 
delight.  We  took  trips  to  Siena, 
Prato,  Arezzo,  San  Gimignano,  Ra- 
venna, the  republic  of  San  Marino, 
Urbino,  Rimini,  and  Orvieto.  During 
vacations  several  of  us  went  to  Pisa, 
Padua,  Bologna,  Venice,  and  Rome. 
In  this  way  we  saw  practically  all  the 
more  important  wrorks  of  20  centuries 
of  Italian  art.  This  made  the  art  of 
every  period  alive  and  vital. 

Days  at  Florence  were  full:  classes 
in  the  morning  and  up  to  five  in  the 
afternoon,  with  an  hour  or  two  be- 
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The  Group  with  the  Mayor  of  Florence 

Standing:  Rhoda  Ann  Powell,  Charlotte  Freiberg,  Count  della  Gherardesca, 

Elizabeth  Mahoney,  Laura  Marden,  Grace  Sherer. 
Sitting:  Miss  Detti,  Margaret  Rosenberg,  Elizabeth  Woodworth,  Lucy  Horner. 


tween.  At  five  o'clock  we  were  free 
to  wander  down  to  the  center  of  the 
city  to  shop  or  to  visit  some  churches. 
Often,  however,  the  scholastic  day 
was  rounded  out  by  a  venture  into 
Italian  society.  Tea  is  an  indis- 
pensable meal  in  Italy,  as  dinner  is 
not  served  until  eight  o'clock  at  night. 
We  were  fortunate  in  being  the  first 
group  of  undergraduates  ever  sent 
to  Italy  by  an  American  college. 
Owing  partly  to  the  novelty  of  the 
situation  we  were  frequently  invited 
to  teas  as  a  group.  Among  interesting 
people  met  on  these  occasions  were 
the  modern  writers  Palazzeschi,  Mon- 
tale,  and  Arturo  Loria.  The  Mayor 
of  Florence,  Count  della  Gherardesca, 
gave  a  reception  at  Palazzo  Vecchio 
in  the  famous  Sala  dei  Dugento.  It 
was  a  great  privilege  to  be  entertained 
in  this  historic  palace,  which  for  over 
six  centuries  has  been  the  center  of 
every  incident  in  the  history  of 
Florence.  We  were  particularly  im- 
pressed as  we  mounted  the  grand 
staircase,  designed  by  Vasari,  between 
lines  of  the  "Valletti"  and  Halberdiers 


of  the  Commune  in  their  picturesque 
red  and  white  costumes  with  silver 
maces.  Ugo  Ojetti,  the  writer,  in- 
vited the  group  to  tea  at  his  beautiful 
villa  near  Fiesole.  He  proudly  showed 
us  his  valuable  art  collection,  includ- 
ing a  rare  bas-relief  by  Jacopo  della 
Quercia.  Giovanni  Papini,  author  of 
"The  Life  of  Christ,"  discussed  his 
wrorks  with  us  for  nearly  two  hours 
and  at  the  end  of  the  tea  gave  each  of 
us  an  autographed  copy  of  this  well- 
know^n  book.  While  at  Rome,  one 
of  the  Juniors,  as  the  representative 
of  the  group,  had  the  honor  of  a 
private  audience  with  Mussolini.  * 

By  the  middle  of  June  the  group 
had  successfully  completed  the  pioneer 
year  in  Italy.  We  were  sad  to  leave 
Florence,  which  we  had  grown  to  love, 
but  happy  in  the  thought  that  no  one 
could  ever  take  from  us  the  memories 
of  one  of  the  happiest,  most  interesting 
and  instructive  years  of  our  lives. 

*  Miss  Marden  is  too  modest  to  say  that  she  was  the 
"representative"  to  whom  the  honor  fell.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  "Historical  Handbook  of  Smith 
College"  now  reposes  in  Mussolini's  desk. — Editor's 
Note. 
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Elisabeth  Telling  1904 


AFTER  eight  days  spent  in  Djok- 
-  Jakarta,  I  was  ready  to  believe 
tint  it  t.ikc>  years  to  sec  anything  of 
the  native  lite  in  Java.  I  was  dis- 
couraged of  ever  getting  in  touch  with 
models  of  (lancers,  and  when  I  was 
persuaded  to  return  for  that  purpose, 
after  several  months  spent  elsewhere, 
I  was  still  doubtful.  The  Knglish  lady 
to  whom  I  was  sent  for  help  was 
doubtful  too.  She  said,  however,  that 
there  was  one  Javanese  nobleman  who 
could  gel  me  everything  that  I  wanted 
if  he  would.  With  her  Yorkshire 
energy  she  undertook  to  introduce  me 
to  this  gentleman  at  once,  and  as  we 
drove  to  his  palace  she  told  me  some- 
thing about  him.  His  name  is  Ario 
Djojodipoero  and  his  rank  of  Radan 
Mas  compares  with  that  of  a  duke  in 
England.  Some  years  ago  he  held  a 
position  that  he  brilliantly  filled  and 
adorned.  He  was  director  of  the 
Sultan's  palace  with  especial  care  for 
all  of  the  entertainments  given  at 
court.  A  scholar  of  Hindu  mythology 
and  a  genius  in  dramatic  production, 
he  is  also  a  finished  musician,  dancer, 
and  painter.  In  addition  to  all  this, 
she  told  me,  it  was  he  who  inspired 
the  Modigoeno  society  which  had 
turned  the  Kuropean  tide  that  had 
been  engulfing  the  precious  arts  of 
Java.  Through  this  powerful  group 
Javanese  music  was  being  revived  and 
refined,  and  beautiful  new  composi- 
tions produced.  Their  dramatic  danc- 
ing, the  technical  perfection  of  which 
surpasses  that  of  any  other  people, 
shared  in  this  rebirth,  together  with 
the  Javanese  language  and  handi- 
crafts. Through  the  society's  influ- 
ence the  native  people  of  all  classes  are 
being    encouraged     to    return     to    the 

beautiful  Javanese  costumes.    Here  in 

central  Java,  at  Djokja  and  Solo,  the 

Sultans  are  allowed  by  the  Dutch 


government  to  maintain  their  historic 
courts,  and  here  through  the  Modi- 
goeno group  a  real  Javanese  culture 
has  grown  up  once  more. 

When  all  of  this  was  well  started, 
Djojodipoero  seemed  established  on 
the  crest  of  the  wave.  And  then 
there  came  to  light  one  of  those  scan- 
dals of  splendid  pilfering  that  are 
frequent  in  the  Orient.  And  Djojo 
was  held  to  blame.  Many  now  believe 
that  he  was  not  at  fault,  but  he  was 
stripped  of  his  wealth  and  his  honors, 
and  forbidden  to  appear  at  court. 

As  the  tale  was  finished  we  passed 
through  a  wide  gateway  that  led  into  a 
shabby  courtyard.  At  the  sound  of 
our  arrival  the  usual  barefooted 
servant  appeared,  and  immediately 
after  he  had  bowed  himself  back  into 
the  spreading,  one-story  house,  his 
master  came  forward  to  greet  us. 
Radan  Mas  Djojodipoero  is  of  small 
stature  by  our  standards,  but  as  he 
stepped  out  upon  the  pendoppo,  his 
elegantly  erect  and  slender  figure 
seemed  tall.  His  sarong,  jacket,  and 
headcloth  were  of  poor  materials, 
but  here  plainly  was  a  nobleman  of 
grace,  and  his  features  indicated  fine 
character  and  intelligence. 

Seated  on  the  pendoppo  (the  great 
verandah  that  is  reception  room, 
music-room,  and  ballroom  of  every 
Javanese  palace),  we  were  served  with 
the  inevitable  bitter  tea.  Formalities 
over,  Mrs.  Riis,  in  Dutch,  told  what 
I  wanted  and  immediately  our  host 
stiffened.  My  heart  sank  as  he  ex- 
plained, courteously  cold,  that  artists 
had  become  a  pest  in  Djokja.  The 
Sultan's  palace,  he  said,  had  recently 
been  closed  absolutely  to  all  foreign 
painters,  and,  besides,  dancers  dis- 
liked to  dress  for  posing.  Djojodi- 
poero bowed  his  regrets  in  my  direc- 
tion    and     maintained     through     my 
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Pastel  drawing  by  Elisabeth  Telling 


Radan  Mas  Ario  Djojodipoero 


interpreter  that  no  reasonable  fee 
could  pay  a  dancer  for  the  two-hour 
labor  of  dressing.  Their  costumes  con- 
sist of  scarves  conventionally  draped 
over  the  foundation  skirt,  or  sarong. 
Then  there  are  elaborate  crowns,  to- 
gether with  collars  and  stomachers. 
There  are  also  wings  for  shoulders, 
arms,  and  ears,  all  lacelike  and 
beautiful,  made  of  gold  or  cut 
from  buffalo  hide  and  covered  with 


gold  leaf.  All  of  these  things  distin- 
guish by  their  forms  the  dozens  of 
characters  in  the  familiar  plays  of 
Hindu  mythology,  so  that  each  actor 
is  recognizable  to  everyone.  Then. 
except  for  the  face,  all  of  the  body 
that  is  not  covered  by  clothing  must 
be  evenly  covered  with  the  greenish- 
yellow  powder  made  from  turmeric 
root.  Now  I  had  been  told  all  this, 
and  I  could  not  but  sympathize  with 
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the  dancers — and  yet  it  was  for  just 
these  models  that  I  had  come  back  to 
this  center  of  Javanese  culture.  How- 
ever, the  subject  seemed  to  be  closed, 
and  Mrs.  Riis  and  I  were  rising  to 
leave  when  a  pretty  girl  came  out  of 
the  house.  She  moved  up  to  us  on 
her  knees,  as  is  the  custom,  and  I 
recognized  her  as  one  of  the  dancers 
whom  I  had  seen  perform.  Mrs.  Riis 
interpreted  my  complimentary  re- 
marks to  Djojo  in  Dutch  and  he  passed 
them  on  to  the  girl  in  Javanese, 
whereupon  she  smiled  up  at  me 
prettily.  Djojo  asked  her  with  hesi- 
tation if  she  would  sit  to  me,  and  a 
quick  frown  crossed  her  face.  Then 
she  smiled  again  and  said  "Saija!" 
— and  the  day  was  won. 

I  made  drawings  of  this  girl  and  of 
one  of  the  men  in  the  troupe,  but  the 
more  I  saw  of  Djojodipoero,  the  more 
interested  I  became  to  draw  him.  I 
was  told  that  it  was  most  unlikely  that 
he  would  consent  and  that  I  should 
have  to  ask  such  a  favor  for  myself; 
and  when  I  ventured  in  my  halting 
Malay,  I  was  delighted  to  have  him  say 
at  once  that  it  would  give  him  pleasure 
to  pose  for  me.  He  would  not  sit  in 
court  costume  as  I  had  hoped,  but  he 
wore  his  best  headcloth,  a  coat  of 
beautiful,  heavy  silk  of  native  weave, 
and  a  sarong  of  batik — not  the  Man- 
chester print  of  every  day. 

I  shall  always  regret  that  I  spoke 
no  Dutch,  and  so  little  Malay  that  I 
could  not  ask  half  the  questions  that 
crowded  my  mind  as  we  sat  together 
on  the  side  verandah  where  I  worked. 
During  the  rest  periods  when  the  tea 
arrived  (scalding  hot  and  so  bitter 
that  I  could  not  have  swallowed  it 
without  its  lump  of  brown  palm 
sugar),  we  shared  my  English-Malay- 
Dutch  dictionary.  This  helped,  but 
we  could  not  be  said  to  converse 
freely!  With  the  aid  of  eloquent 
gesture,  Djojo  succeeded  in  telling  me 
of  the  great  festival  soon  to  be  given 
by  the  Sultan's  Prime  Minister,  the 


preparations  for  which  he  had  in 
charge.  We  watched  the  daily  prog- 
ress of  the  old  men  who  squatted  at 
the  other  end  of  the  verandah,  gossip- 
ing and  laughing  while  they  embroid- 
ered elaborate  costumes  in  gold  and 
silver  galloon.  These  were  designed 
by  Djojo,  who  directed  also  the 
making  of  a  life-size  elephant,  masks, 
and  other  properties  that  were  being 
brought  to  completion  in  the  garden. 
And  then  there  were  the  dancers  who 
received  special  instruction  on  certain 
days  when  I  was  invited  to  watch. 
Through  good  fortune  I  received  an 
invitation  to  the  festival  and  could  see 
the  result  of  Djojo's  long  labors.  The 
principal  dance  lasted  from  7:30  A.M. 
till  after  6  p.m.  Each  costume  was  a 
masterpiece,  each  dancer  was  per- 
fectly trained,  each  singer  and  musician 
was  faultless  by  the  exacting  Javanese 
standards,  each  group  moved  in  per- 
fect coordination.  There  was  not  a 
flaw.  For  this  service,  I  was  told  by 
a  Dutch  friend,  his  patron  the  Prime 
Minister  gives  Djojo  his  house  and  a 
salary  of  perhaps  twenty-five  dollars 
a  month.  He  adds  a  little  to  this  by 
renting  the  building  across  his  court- 
yard to  a  boys'  school,  and  out  of  the 
combined  income  he  maintains  his 
dancers,  keeps  a  few  servants,  all  of 
whom  are  devoted  to  him,  and  always 
manages  to  help  many  who  are  needier 
than  himself.  Everyone  respects  him, 
for  Radan  Mas  Ario  Djojodipoero 
lives  in  his  poverty  and  retirement 
with  dignity  and  philosophy. 

On  the  last  day  that  I  saw  him,  I 
was  complimented  to  have  him  bring 
out  his  Great  Work  to  show  me.  It 
is  to  be  the  whole  of  the  Ramayana, 
printed  by  hand  and  richly  illustrated 
by  paintings  so  beautiful  and  minute 
in  detail,  so  imaginative  in  composi- 
tion and  so  jewel-like  in  color  that  they 
are  comparable  only  to  Persian  minia- 
tures. His  only  comment  was  that  if 
he  is  allowed  ten  more  years  he  thinks 
he  can  finish  it. 


TSlight  Jjfe  at  a  'Bar-'B-Q 

LAURA  A.  BRUNDAGE  1931 


WHEN  I  carried  the  tray  out  to 
the  Buick  with  Maryland  tags, 
the  girl  looked  at  me  curiously.  She 
watched  while  I  whipped  the  paper 
napkins  open,  wiped  foam  from  the 
root  beer  mugs,  served  the  beef 
bar-b-ques,  and  slipped  the  check 
under  the  saltcellar.  "What  are  you 
doing  here?"  she  asked,  as  she  would 
have  asked  the  keeper  of  a  prize  seal, 
"What  do  you  feed  it?" 

"Earning  money  to  take  a  business 
course." 

"Oh,"  she  handed  her  companion 
two  pennies,  "I  thought  you  would 
say, '  Collecting  material  for  a  novel.'  " 

"  No  " — I  tightened  the  clamp  under 
the  tray — "but  sometimes  I  say,  'Be- 
cause you  meet  so  many  interesting 
people,'  or,  'In  a  previous  incarnation 
I  was  court  juggler  to  Charles  II,  but 
there  are  no  openings  in  that  field  just 
now.'  I  never  say  anything  about 
writing.  Flash  your  headlights  when 
you  are  ready  for  me  to  take  the  tray." 
And  I  ran  back  to  see  if  the  ladies  in 
the  Chevie  had  finished  their  hot 
dogs. 

Of  the  dozens  of  cars  whose  orders  I 
took,  whose  trays  I  carried,  whose  tips 
I  pocketed,  very  few  did  ask  me  what 
I  was  doing  there.  In  a  white  uni- 
form and  orange  and  white  head- 
band, with  wide  circles  of  rouge  on  my 
cheeks  and  lip  rouge  calked  on  my  lips, 
I  might  have  been  any  of  the  twenty 
other  curb  girls.  But  I  knew,  hum- 
bly, that  I  was  not.  There  was  Polly 
who  gave  the  quickest  service  and  got 
the  biggest  tips,  Nell  who  always 
bothered  with  things  like  ice  in  the 
water  and  whose  number  was  called 
more  often  than  any  other  girl's  on  the 
lot,  and  Marie  who  could  take  in  five 
orders  at  once  and  never  carry  back  a 
minced  pork  where  a  sliced  beef  had 
been  ordered.     And  there  were  other 


things,  not  of  the  curb.  Myrna  had 
crossed  the  ocean  steerage  and  ridden 
in  a  circus.  Her  legs  were  still  bowed 
from  whatever  she  had  ridden;  Polly 
thought  it  was  a  lion,  Pearl  had  heard 
it  was  a  boar,  but  I'm  afraid  it  was  a 
horse.  Jean  had  escaped  from  the 
orphanage  at  twelve  and  been  on  her 
own  ever  since.  Rosie  was  the  eldest 
of  thirteen  and  had  officiated  at  the 
birth  of  six.  Compared  with  theirs, 
my  life  had  been  so  vicarious. 

If  the  curb  girls  had  been  listing  the 
Bar-B-Q  in  the  New  Yorker,  they 
would  have  starred  it,  "Better  dress, 
but  not  obligatory."  They  trailed  in 
to  work,  fragile  in  chiffon,  languid  in 
lace.  The  chiffon  was  intricately 
patterned  in  large  blue  and  orange 
roses.  The  lace  was  cream  over  red. 
They  were  adorned  with  elaborate 
necklaces,  chiming  bracelets,  and 
swaying  earrings,  and  for  a  purpose. 
They  came  to  work  with  the  boy 
friend.  Myrna  rode  up  front  in  her 
boy  friend's  taxi.  Jean's  had  a  Ford  of 
the  remote-control  period.  One  of  the 
girls  sneaked  in  from  a  truck.  Her  boy 
friend  collected  laundry.  Another 
swirled  up  in  a  Packard.  Her  steady 
distributed  beer.  But  in  a  skimpy, 
faded  tennis  dress,  I  drove  the  family's 
car  to  work  each  night  at  six  and 
home  again  at  two. 

During  the  first  two  weeks  there,  I 
learned  that  all  social  climbers  are 
treated  the  same,  whether  they  would 
ascend  or  descend  the  ladder.  I  was 
treated  like  the  box  for  curb  silver 
which  occupies  space,  but  on  which 
someone  is  always  bruising  an  elbow 
or  tearing  a  pocket.  And  then,  one 
dismally  damp  Sunday  evening,  I 
suddenly  arrived,  socially.  It  was 
during  the  dull  period  between  the 
9:30  and  11 :10  rushes.  We  were  put- 
tering  around   inside,    wrapping   sal- 
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tines  in  paper  napkins  to  go  out  with 
chilies,  mixing  a  little  rice  with  the 
salt  to  make  it  pour  in  the  damp 
weather,  folding  paper  napkins  in 
triangles  for  the  curb  and  in  oblongs 
for  the  paper  plates,  and  refilling  the 
toothpick  glass.  Marie  and  Polly 
were  leafing  through  a  magazine  in  a 
critical  state  of  mind.  It  was  one  of 
those  small  magazines,  with  slippery 
pages,  illustrated  like  a  greenish  roto- 
gravure section.  Polly  remarked  that 
that  girl  was  not  so  hot.  Did  Marie 
think  that  girl  was  so  hot?  Marie 
agreed  in  the  negative,  in  a  single 
word  of  three  syllables,  a  cheerful, 
casual  word,  utterly  devoid  of  profane 
intent.  Marie  said,  "Migodno." 
Polly  turned  on  to  the  Lux  Soap  ad 
where  assorted  ages  are  applied  to 
several  actresses  who  all  look  about 
twenty-five.  Polly  doubted  them. 
"Yeah?  And  if  Irene  Rich  is  forty, 
I'm  fixing  to  dye  my  gray  hair." 
Ignoring  Polly's  rather  brassy  bob,  I 
defended  the  lovely  Miss  Rich,  "She 
may  be  forty,  she  really  looks  thirty." 

"And  just  when  did  you  see  her?" 
I  told  them  just  when.  They  skepti- 
cally demanded  evidence.  Well  then, 
did  she  really  use  Lux?  What  color 
was  her  hair?  Did  she  like  caviar  even 
better  than  ripe  olives?  What  kinda 
car  did  she  drive?  And  how  many 
pairs  of  hose  did  she  buy  at  once? 
Everything  I  knew,  I  told.  Anything 
I  did  not  know,  I  made  up.  They 
accepted  it  and  me;  and  henceforth 
treated  me  with  a  little  of  the  defer- 
ence accorded  the  cashier,  who  decides 
whether  or  not  one  must  pay  for  a 
broken  coffee  mug.  And  so  it  came  to 
pass  that  the  shining  palace  of  my 
social  success  stood  on  the  dubious 
sands  of  having  stared  at  Miss  Rich  at 
the  President's  luncheon. 

Being  accepted  included  the  privi- 
lege of  nodding  when  Myrna  ended 
alternate  sentences,  "See?"  and  of 
looking  doubtful  when  Ileta  threat- 
ened,   "I'm    telling    you!"     It    also 


included  confiding  the  amount  of 
tips,  of  mourning,  "flat,"  or  gloating, 
"thirty-five  off  that  coupe."  And 
one  was  expected  to  sympathize  with 
Rosie's  fifth  flat  and  to  question, 
privately,  Polly's  third  quarter.  Good 
tips,  like  good  alibis,  are  more  plausi- 
ble in  the  singular.  The  best  tippers 
were  the  regular  customers  who  al- 
ways called  for  the  same  girl.  "Is 
number  five  around?"  That  was  for 
Polly.  Or  they  would  ask,  "May  we 
have  nine,  please? "  That  was  Marie. 
One  night  Polly  came  back  from  a  car. 
"He  wants  twelve";  she  was  curious. 
Xo  one  had  called  for  me  before. 

I  called  him,  "my  50-cent-man." 
He  came,  invariably  drunk,  in  a  Buick 
roadster  about  twice  a  week.  He  ate 
a  minced  pork  bar-b-que,  drank  butter- 
milk, asked  some  futile  question, 
accepted  my  answer,  and  tipped  50 
cents.  That  first  night  he  asked  me 
in  a  maudlin  way  what  life  was,  any- 
way. I  informed  him,  as  I  poured  his 
buttermilk,  that  life  was  a  Bar-B-Q 
which  served  cL  la  carte  and  table 
d'hote;  you  could  choose  what  you 
wanted  or  take  what  they  brought 
you,  but  you  have  to  pay,  either  way. 
He  tipped  me  50  cents  and  added, 
"Keep  it.  Keep  it.  Fifty  cents  is 
cheap  to  learn  what  life  is."  And  I 
suppose  it  is,  if  you  call  that  learning. 

Some  of  the  other  customers  were 
just  as  interesting.  There  was  the 
lady  with  the  large  face.  When  she 
ate  a  hamburger,  all  her  features  co- 
ordinated smoothly  and  her  face  went 
around  like  a  ferris  wheel.  There  was 
the  girl  who  had  never  drunk  root 
beer,  but  had  heard  that  one  blew  the 
foam  off  beer.  She  disguised  my  uni- 
form cleverly.  Xo  one  would  have 
taken  it  for  a  clean  one,  fresh  from  a 
35-cent  laundry.  And  there  was  the 
man  with  the  mild  eyes  and  the  under- 
slung  chin  who  gave  me  a  quarter  for 
myself  and  one  for  my  husband.  The 
second  quarter  was  promptly  embez- 
zled.    As  Jean  said,  "What  kind  of  a 
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husband  can  you  get  for  a  quarter?" 
But  there  were  other  incidents,  not 
so  amusing.  Once  a  taxi  driver  smug- 
gled a  beer  mug,  chili  plate,  and  spoon 
out  along  with  the  check.  On  the 
Fourth  of  July  half  a  dozen  wise  guys 
exploded  torpedoes  in  the  faces  of 
girls  running  with  trays.  The  night 
the  B.E.F.  disputed  with  the  police 
down  town,  small  boys  peddled  the 
innumerable  Extras  all  over  the  lot 
and  snatched  sandwiches  from  the 
trays  like  the  wild  children  of  Russia. 
Another  time,  an  atavistic  creature 
insisted  that  I  feel  his  muscle. 

In  dealing  with  his  ilk,  I  lacked 
Ileta's  hauteur.  A  taxi  driver  called 
her  something  one  night.  It  was 
expressive.  In  silence  Ileta  carried 
his  tray  out,  served  his  hot  dog  and 
sugared  his  coffee.  He  gave  her  a 
quarter  and  told  her  to  put  the  change 
in  her  pocket.  The  dime  resounded 
on  the  tray  like  a  glove  on  a  cheek. 
"Lissen.  I  hafta  take  your  order  to 
keep  my  job.  And  I  hafta  take  your 
talk.  But,  my  god,  I  don't  hafta  take 
your  stinking  money."  Connie  Ben- 
nett couldn't  have  said  it  more  re- 
fined, she  reported  when  her  anger 
had  abated.     However  superior  Con- 


nie's diction  may  be,  her  gestures  are 
rarely  as  sincere  as  Ileta's  dramatic 
renunciation  of  the  tip.  Ileta  lived 
on  tips.     We  received  no  salary. 

It  took  me  two  months  of  tips  to 
save  sixty  dollars.  Sixty  dollars  is 
what  a  portable  Underwood  costs. 
Just  when  I  had  learned  to  run  with 
root  beers,  carrying  the  tray  high  in 
my  left  hand  and  turning  my  right 
hand  out  at  the  wrist  to  balance  it; 
to  order  a  lettuce,  tomato,  and  bacon 
sandwich,  "one  bacon  with  tomato" 
resonantly;  to  rime  tomato  with  po- 
tato and  glass  with  mass;  to  remind 
customers  ordering  coffee  that  it 
automatically  came  with  cream  al- 
ready in,  unless  "black"  was  pre- 
fixed ;  admiringly  to  ask  the  price  of  a 
new  pocketbook  or  hat;  and  imper- 
ceptibly to  chew  gum  without  moving 
my  jaws ;  just  when  I  was  fixing  to  be  a 
good  curb  girl,  I  quit.  The  curb  serv- 
ice manager  was  amazed  when  pre- 
sented with  my  badge.  ' '  You  are  sure 
you  ain't  just  fixing  to  take  a  vaca- 
tion?" I  was  sure.  "You  wouldn't 
like  me  to  set  your  number  aside  in 
case  you  want  to  come  back  some- 
time?" I  answered  emphatically  and 
for  the  last  time,  "Migodno." 


House  Xjot  For  Sale^  * 

ELSPETH 

You  know  the  Hooper  house  upon  the  hill, 
The  one  with  iris  growing  by  the  door, 

Bright  roses  clustered  at  the  windowsill, 
And  sunlight  spilt  upon  its  dusty  floor? 

They've  torn  it  down,  and  now  they've  hardly  left 
A  bit  of  timber  standing  in  its  place, 

Only  the  curving  stairway,  suddenly  bereft 
Of  shelter,  climbs  in  solitary  grace. 

Gone,  between  dawn  and  dusk,  that  gracious  portal ; 

Gone,  the  deep  eaves  spread  out  to  catch  the  sun! 
Now  of  the  quiet  house  all  that  was  mortal 

Returns  to  dust,  and  on  its  hearth  weeds  run. 

Only  the  curving  stairway  with  no  wall 
Echoes  the  careful  steps  of  someone  small. 

Reprinted  from  "Young  Man,  Beware!  "  by  courtesy  of  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Publishers. 


^A  Vermont  Jjbrary  experiments 


Katharine  Wead  1909 
Regional  JQibrariatL^ 


THIS  story  might  begin  with  some 
such  sentence  as  this: 
"The  library  car  left  the  state  ce- 
ment highway  and  climbed  higher  and 
higher  on  a  narrowing  dust  road  to 
the  top  of  the  world,  where  a  group 
of  women  were  meeting  in  a  waterless, 
electric-lightless  farm  house."  But 
a  better  introduction  is  to  be  found  in 
an  article  by  Marion  Gary,  Smith  '05. 
in  the  A.  A.  U.  W.  Journal  entitled, 
"Vermonters  Study  Themselves,"  be- 
cause that  article  explains  the  origin 
of  the  work  we  are  trying  to  do. 
This  is  the  way  she  begins: 

The  Vermont  Commission  of  Country 
Life  was  organized  in  April  1928  for  the 
primary  purpose  of  making  a  comprehen- 
sive survey  of  the  outstanding  factors 
influencing  life  in  Vermont.  This  objec- 
tive was  based  on  the  conviction  that  such 
a  survey  was  essential  to  the  understanding 
of  the  human  forces  that  make  for  progress 
in  any  state. 

This  Commission  was  made  up  of  300 
progressive  Vermonters  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  well-known  agricul- 
tural economist,  Dr.  Henry  C.  Taylor, 
and  its  reports  are  now  published  in  a 
volume  entitled,  "Rural  Vermont,  a 
Program  for  the  Future." 

One  phase  of  Vermont  rural  life 
which  as  a  result  of  these  studies  is  re- 
ceiving special  attention  is  that  of  li- 
brary service.  A  summer  tourist  who 
drives  through  the  state  will  comment 
on  the  fact  that  every  village  has  a 
library.  This  is  more  or  less  true:  the 
survey  showed  228  libraries  in  240 
towns;  but  a  live  library  should  go 
out  and  reach  the  people  of  a  com- 
munity— the  schools,  the  clubs,  the 
scattered  farms — and  it  is  estimated 
that  there  are  19,000  people  in  Ver- 
mont without  access  to  libraries!  A 
good  librarian  must  needs  know  first 


of  all  her  books,  second  her  commu- 
nity, third,  ways  of  bringing  the  two 
together,  and  fourth,  at  least  the  ele- 
ments of  library  routine,  and  she  must 
have,  above  all,  a  desire  for  service, 
a  vision  of  what  books  can  do  for 
people.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  to 
make  a  library  truly  efficient,  much 
must  depend  on  the  librarian.  The 
survey  showed  that  there  are  good, 
active,  up-to-date  libraries  in  Ver- 
mont, and  that  there  are  also  libraries 
dying  of  neglect.  That  the  conditions 
are  no  worse  is  due  to  the  work  of 
the  Free  Public  Library  Department, 
now  a  part  of  the  State  Department 
of  Education.  It  has  done  yeoman 
service,  but  its  inadequate  equipment, 
even  when  supplemented  by  the  gift 
of  a  book  automobile  from  the  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  clubs,  has  enabled  it 
to  visit  the  228  libraries  only  once 
a  year. 

Centralization  and  cooperation  are 
not  easily  achieved  in  Vermont  be- 
cause, unlike  most  other  states,  Ver- 
mont is  chiefly  rural.  Its  largest  city 
has  a  population  of  only  25,000.  It 
is  intensely  individual.  It  is  poor. 
But,  having  maintained  an  even  keel 
of  moderate  comfort  all  these  years, 
it  has  not  been  capsized  by  the 
depression.  Its  division  into  counties 
is  rather  illogical,  for  mountain  ranges 
may  divide  the  people  of  one  county, 
sending  them  into  different  trading 
centers. 

For  all  that,  "cooperation,"  at  least, 
is,  as  the  survey  plainly  demonstrated, 
the  ideal  to  set  before  the  library 
service;  and  it  is  at  this  point  in  the 
story  that  the  "experiment"  comes  in 
and  that  our  venture  into  rural  regions 
takes  on  new  meaning.  The  Vermont 
Library   Experiment  Committee  was 
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formed,  headed  by  the  librarian  of  the 

Cniversity.  Helen  Shattuek — who  by 
the  way  is  Smith  '01  with  profes- 
sional and  lay  members  drawn  from 
the  entire  state,  including  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Free  Public  Library 
Department  and  the  Commissioners  of 
[Education.  The 
Carnegie  Corpora- 
tion granted  funds 
and  a  Regional  Li- 
brarian was  ap- 
pointed in  June 
1931  to  do  intensive 
work  in  a  limited 
area  for  two  years 
in  an  effort  to  find 
out  whether  more 
interest  in  books 
and  reading  could 
be  aroused  and  bet- 
ter service  given. 
The  district  chosen 
was  parts  of  three 
counties  in  the 
northwestern  part 
of  the  state  easily 
reached  from  Bur- 
lington. In  this 
area  of  1000  square 
miles  there  are  28 
towns  or  townships 
varying  in  popula- 
tion from  250  to 
2900  persons.  The 
libraries  show  various  stages  of  ac- 
tivity and  inactivity.  Some  are 
housed  in  fine  buildings,  some  in 
back  parlors,  and  one  in  a  woodshed. 
Many  of  them  have  an  annual  ap- 
propriation of  only  S25.  and  when  this 
is  the  entire  income  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  librarian  must  serve  for 
nothing  or  that  the  libraries  do  not 
meet  the  needs  of  the  community. 
Is  it  worth  while  to  try  to  maintain 
such  small  libraries?  If  so,  what  can 
be  done  to  help? 

With  these  problems  in  mind,  the 
Regional  Librarian  set  out.  For  such 
a    small    territory    it    did    not    seem 


necessary  to  have  a  big  truck  with  out- 
side  shelving  such  as  some  states  use, 
-<>  ,i  Chevrolet  coach  was  remodeled 
into  a  very  compact  library  car.  The 
back  seat  was  removed  and  the  walls 
lined  with  shelving,  leaving  only  the 
rear  window    free.     About  250  book-. 


"A  snug  little  library  with  a  hassock" 

kept  securely  in  place  by  bolts  and 
bars,  can  be  carried,  with  a  trunk  for 
extras.  Printing  on  the  outside  shows 
what  it  is,  and  even  so  it  is  sometimes 
taken  for  a  grocery  car!  It  is  a  snug 
little  library  with  a  hassock  on  which 
rheumatic  old  lady  librarians  may 
sit  and  select  books. 

Calls  on  all  the  librarians  have  re- 
sulted in  friendly  contacts  and  specific 
requests  for  help.  In  some  cases 
where  library  interest  is  at  low  ebb 
the  lending  of  a  few  books  has  broken 
the  ice  if  the  atmosphere  seemed  a 
bit  chilly,  but  usually  the  welcome 
has  been  cordial.     As  time  has  gone 
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on  the  loans  have  increased  in  size, 
more  libraries  want  to  borrow,  and 
more  opportunities  to  talk  over  prob- 
lems have  developed.  In  some  towns 
where  the  libraries  are  not  very  active. 
influential  persons  have  been  sought 
out  and  loans  have  been  made  to 
individuals.  Although  our  work  is 
primarily  with  libraries,  we  do  not 
refuse  loans  to  any  prospective  read- 
ers, and  many  books  are  loaned  to 
schools,  supplementing  those  borrowed 
from  the  state.  Sometimes  several 
ire  spent  in  one  town  helping  to 
reorganize  the  library,  to  catalogue, 
to  mend,  or  to  aid  in  the  discarding 
of  worn  and  useless  volumes — for  these 
small  libraries  are  overflowing  with 
gifts  from  loving  friends  who  have 
been  housecleaning ! 

The  human  nature  that  one  finds 
in  such  work  is  very  entertaining. 
Births,  deaths,  and  measles  interfere 
considerably  with  the  functioning  of 
the  libraries.  There  is  the  librarian 
who  can't  be  bothered  with  new  books 
and  who  just  would  not  use  those 
which  we  left.  There  is  another  who 
can't  be  bothered  to  open  the  very- 
excellent  library  at  the  stated  hours; 
and  since  the  teachers  cannot  get 
what  they  want,  we  have  stepped  in 
and  supplied  the  books.  Oh,  the 
problems  that  personalities  create  in  a 
small  village,  and  the  village  jeal- 
ousies! An  outsider  cannot  interfere 
too  much,  but  sometimes  she  can  strike 
a  spark  that  will  kindle  the  desire  for 
real  progress.  Here  let  me  hasten  to 
add  that  there  are  many,  many  li- 
brarians   whose    points   of   view   and 


whose  services  are  of  the  finest — they 
are  not  the  problems. 

A  great  deal  of  time  has  been  spent 
in  giving  talks:  to  some  groups  with 
the  object  of  showing  the  need  for 
more  and  better  books  in  the  schools; 
to  others  to  give  some  idea  of  what 
a  library  should  be;  to  still  others  to 
arouse  a  desire  for  better  reading. 
The  experiment  is  becoming  better 
known  and  state  organizations  are 
offering  cooperation.  This  is  not  the 
year  to  ask  for  more  money,  so  we 
are  trying  to  emphasize  the  better 
use  of  what  there  is — better  book 
selection,  especially  for  children,  more 
care  of  the  books,  more  advertising 
of  the  books  already  in  hand,  and 
especially  more  cooperation  between 
libraries. 

It  is  too  early  to  measure  results, 
but  certainly  the  opening  wedge  of 
friendliness  and  interest  has  been 
made.  In  the  season  just  ahead  per- 
haps we  can  persuade  a  very  elderly 
librarian  that  new  books  really  are 
wanted  by  her  community;  can  im- 
press upon  another  that  things  don't 
go  so  well  when  little  sister  is  left  in 
charge;  we  may  even  convince  two  or 
three  libraries  in  near-by  towns  that 
cooperation  with  one  another  is  for 
the  good  of  all.  Interest  is  growing, 
and  the  little  car  is  busy;  and  surely 
anyone  who  longs  to  get  away  from 
the  city,  and  who  is  ready  to  take 
human  nature  as  she  finds  it,  and  to 
give  something  that  is  worth  while — 
such  a  person  will  find  satisfaction  in 
driving  a  book  automobile  about  the 
hills  of  Xew  England. 


The  Editors  announce  that  in  the  February  issue,  prominent  among  the  articles  that 
.  engage  your  attention  will  be  one  by  J.  Seelye  Bixler  entitled 
"  Religion  for  Our  Children." 


"We  See  by  the  Tapers 
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The  Secret 

The  children  are: 


THE  rotogra- 
vure sections 
and  news  columns 
have  given  wide 
publicity  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  Roy 
1 ).  (  hapin  as  Sec- 
retary of  Com- 
merce, but  it  is  for 
us  to  note  that 
Inez  Tiedeman  '13 
is  his  wife.  Surely 
the  Chapin  family 
must  be  the  pride 
of  the  class!  Mr. 
Chapin's  business 
history  dates  with 

the  automobile  industry :  he  was  sales- 
manager  of  the  Olds  Motor  Works  in 
1904  and  when  called  to  the  Cabinet 
was  chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
Hudson-Essex  Motor  Co.  He  is  also 
an  officer  in  several  aircraft  cor- 
porations. 

The  appointment  of  George  L.  Bliss 
as  general  manager  and  executive 
vice-president  of  the  Newark  branch 
of  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  is  also 
of  interest  to  Smith  women,  for  Mr. 
Bliss's  wife  is  Corinne  Sawyer  ex- 
'18.  Mr.  Bliss  has  resigned  his  posi- 
tion as  vice-president  of  the  Franklin 
Society  of  Home  Building  and  Savings 
in  New  York  City. 

"Who's  Who  in  America"  has  an 
entry  which  we  note  with  interest.  It 
reads:  "Mulholland,  John,  magician." 
Mr.  Mulholland  is  the  husband  of  a 
1926  graduate,  Pauline  Pierce.  The 
entry  proceeds : 

.  .  .  editor  of  the  Sphinx  (magicians'  mag.), 
Mem.  Soc.  Am.  Magicians'  Inner  Circle, 
British  Magical  Soc,  Magicians'  Club  (Lon- 
don), Magicians'  Club  (Japan),  and  many 
others.  Author:  Behind  the  Magic  Curtain: 
Quicker  Than  the  Eye.  Has  lectured  and 
given  exhibitions  of  magic  in  principal  coun- 
tries of  world. 

Last  summer  Mr.  Mulholland  gave 
an  exhibition  before  President  Ortiz- 


ary  of  Commerce  and  His  Family 
Roy  Jr.,  Joan,  John,  Sara,  Danny,  Marian 

Rubio  of  Mexico,  and  we  quote  from 
a  most  entertaining  story  of  the  ex- 
perience written  by  Mrs.  Mulholland: 

.  .  .  The  performance  took  place  in  Chapulte- 
pec  Palace  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  in  Sep- 
tember. In  the  best  available  hack,  which 
was  by  all  odds  the  biggest  car  in  Mexico,  my 
husband,  assorted  rabbits,  bird  cages  which 
vanish,  and  myself,  all  whirled  past  saluting 
guards  to  the  inner  court  of  the  beautiful  hill- 
top palace.  Then  up  marble  stairs  to  the 
reception  room,  where  I  was  left  with  Am- 
bassador Clark.     The  rabbits,  bird  cages,  and 


The  Magician      The  President    The  Ambassador 

my  husband  were  escorted  to  the  intimate 
theater  of  the  palace  to  make  preparations. 

The  50-some  people  present  included  be- 
sides the  president's  family,  high  civil  and 
military  officers.  Members  of  the  household 
staff  wandered  about  the  back  in  shirt 
sleeves,  but  that  was  no  surprise,  as  at  one  of 
my  husband's  performances  in  a  Mexican 
theater  the  orchestra  calmly  left  their  instru- 
ments to  go  out  among  the  audience  to  get  a 
better  view. 

President  Ortiz-Rubio  and  his  guests  were 
most  enthusiastic  and  it  was  undoubtedly  the 
biggest  day  in  his  small  son's  life.  After  the 
performance  there  was  a  tea  and  reception. 
Happily  most  of  the  guests  spoke  English,  for 
my  Spanish  11  was  slightly  tarnished!     The 
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cordial  friendliness  of  the  Mexican  will,  how-  table.  .  .  .  This  precious  past  of  Germany, 

ever,  surmount  any  language  difficulty.     Mrs.  which   belongs  to  the   world,   is  jeopardized 

Ortiz- Kubio  was  especially  charming  in  her.  now  by  our  stupid  inability  to  organize  the 

unpretentious  way,  and  she,  Mrs.  Clark,  and  I  world's  economic  life.     Perhaps  we  have  kept 

talked  while  our  husbands  were  being  "shot"  culture  and  industry  too  long  in  two  com- 

by  the  press  photographers.  partments,    forgetting   that    knowledge,    sci- 

The    following    week,    presto    change! — a  ence,  and  art  must  work  themselves  out  in 

new  president  appeared  in  office  and  ruined  man's  control  over  the  machine.    At  present, 

our  chances  for  boasting  of  being  friends  of  the  machine  is  controlling  us,  as  was  ver 

the  president  of  Mexico.  evident  in  the  reports  of  social  workers  fror 

all  these  countries.     Their  task  of  the  relie 

To  Mary  van  Kleeck   '04,  director  of  suffering  from  war  and  economic  stupiditic 

c  .1  ^  ,i ^.^.a„a.  „c  Tr^.,o+.-;o1  Q*nr1         has  become  too  great  for  a  civilization  whicl 

of  the  department  of  Industrial  Stud-      hag  let  machiner*  and  competition  crowd  ol 

ies  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,      its  social  purpose. 

came  the  honor  . 

of   serving   as       uDr'    Florence    Sabin     93    is    again 

chairman  of  the  *e  .^Pf*   °f    Slgna*    ^T''    ^ 

c  ,    T    ,  .National  Achievement  Award  was  pre- 

Second    Inter-  ,       ,  ,  ,  . 

,   n  sented  to  her  at  the  annual  conventioi 

„  .,   -    national   Con-  .  .  p,     .     ' 

'^StX      ference  of  Social  of  the  Ch,  Omega  sorority.     She  is  the 

Jk       H  I   Work  in  Frank-  first  woman  to  be  s0  honored- 

furt     Germany  Emma    (Gelders)    Sterne    '16    h< 

this'  past    sum-  won   tne   $500   prize   offered   by   th( 

mer.    The  Con-  Junior  leagues  of  New  England  anc 

ference  enrolled  Montreal  and  the  Bookshop  for  Boys 

over  1000  mem-  and  Girls  for  her  play,  "The  Reluctant 

Mary  abby  van  kleeck     ]jers  from  more  Dragon."     It  is  published  as  an  extra 

than  30  countries.    Enthusiastic  com-  number  of  The  Horn  Book, 

ment  of  Miss  van  Kleeck's  speech  of  A  Smith  graduate,  Ruth  Elliott  '12, 

acceptance  and  of  her  masterly  han-  head  of  the  department  of  hygiene  at 

dling  of  the  Conference  have  come  to  Wellesley,  has  been  elected  President 

us   from    alumnae    who    were    there,  of  the  National  Association  of  Direc- 

Miss  van  Kleeck  writes:  tors  of  Physical  Education  for  College 

.    .  ,     „     .  ,,.,•,  Women.      Florence    Alden     '04,     di- 

Aleeting  as  it  Ithe  Conference]  did  in  Ger-  f    .       .      ,      ,  r 

many,  with  all  the  stress  and  strain  in  that  rector  of  physical  education  for  women 

country,    it    had   a    very   special    interest,  at  the  University  of  Oregon,  is  secre- 

&^tf/S  rycanc!  Drothy  Ainsworth  '16  of 

played    in    the   open    square   was   unforget-      the  Smith  faculty,  retiring  secretary. 

Registration  in  Nine  Colleges  for  Women 

The  figures  are  printed  through  the  courtesy  of  the  colleges 

Smith:  1850  undergraduates,  109  graduate  students,  15  noncollegiate.     Total 1974 

Bennington:  Undergraduates  in  its  first  class,  coming  from  16  states  and  2  foreign  coun- 
tries.    Total 87 

Bryn  Mawk:  375  undergraduates,  100  graduate  students,  1  hearer.     Total 476 

Connecticut  College  for  Women:  583  undergraduates,  21  special  students.  Total.  .  .  604 
MOUNT  Holyoke:  966  undergraduates,  37  graduate  students,  2  special  students.  Total . .  1005 
Pennsylvania  College  for  Women:  283  undergraduates,  12  special  students.     Total..   295 

Radcliffe:  790  undergraduates,  219  graduates,  29  special  students.     Total 1038 

Vassar:  1203  undergraduates,  2  graduate  students.     Total 1205 

WELLESLEY:  1457  undergraduates,  75  graduate  students,  11  non-candidates  for  degrees, 
13  duplicates.     Total 1530 


Tl  1 E  Dean  of  Women  at  Swarthmore  Col- 
lege (Frances  Bradshaw  Blanshard 
'16)  has  every  right  to  ask  parents  the 
pertinent  question  which  she  uses  as  title  of 
her  article,  "  Is  Your  Daughter  Ready  for 
College?"  (page  1):  she  has  studied  young 
women  and  their  parents  in  connection  with 
problems  of  education  for  years  at  Swarth- 
more, where  she  has  been  dean  since  1926,  at 
Wellesley  and  at  the  Univ.  of  Michigan  where 
she  has  taught,  and  in  conjunction  with  other 
deans  and  admission  officers  as  they  have  dis- 
cussed their  common  problems. 

Perry  Dunlap  Smith,  headmaster  of  the 
North  Shore  Country  Day  School  in  Winnetka, 
is  also  well  within  his  rights  in  asking  the  col- 
leges, "May  a  Preparatory  School  Educate?" 
(page  13).  His  own  student  education  was  at 
the  Francis  Parker  School,  Hill  School,  and 
Harvard — from  which  he  graduated  in  1911. 
He  taught  at  both  Hill  and  Francis  Parker, 
and  was  assistant  principal  of  Scarborough 
School  in  X.  V.  C.  He  has  been  head  of  the 
aforementioned  school  in  Winnetka  since 
1918.  He  is  on  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Progressive  Education  Association,  is  vice- 
president  of  the  Principals  of  Girls'  Schools, 
and  a  director  of  the  Headmasters  Association. 
He  has  lectured  extensively  before  educational 
conferences  in  America  and  abroad  and  is  a 
prominent  figure  in  most  movements  in  which 
progressive  education  is  a  major  consideration. 

Sidney  N.  Deane,  Professor  of  Greek  on 
the  L.  Clark  Seelye  Foundation  and  Curator 
of  our  Museum  of  Classical  Antiquities,  has 
been  traveling  and  studying  in  Greece  on  Sab- 
batical. We  share  a  few  of  his  picturesque 
and  typical  journeyings  in  "  Random  Notes 
from  Greece,"  page  9. 

Constance  Davison  '30  two  summers  ago 

a  member  of  the  Smith   College  Black 

Hills  expedition — an  adequate  preparation  for 

her  summer  in  the  Yosemite  as  one  of  the  very 

few  women  allowed  to  enroll  in  the  Yosemite 


School  of  Field   Natural  History   (page    11 
Miss  Davison  had  her  M.A.  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  in  1931  and  is  assistant  in 
geology  at  Smith. 

Margaret  Riggs  '30,  for  two  summers  a 
teacher  in  our  Summer  School  of  Music  of 
which  she  writes  (page  20),  teaches  music  at 
the  Community  School  in  St.  Louis. 

Laura  Marden  '33,  a  member  of  the  pioneer 
Junior  Group  in  Italy  (page  23),  was  awarded 
a  scholarship  for  that  year.  She  lives  in 
Lawrence  House.  The  Weekly  has  published 
an  interesting  story  of  her  interview  with 
Mussolini. 

Laura  Brundage  '31,  "Night  Life  at  a 
Bar-B-Q"  (page  29),  is  the  daughter  of  Olive 
( Mann)  Brundage  '00  and  in  her  senior  year 
won  the  Mary  A.  Jordan  Prize  for  her  story, 
"  McCormicks." 

Those  who  remember  the  reproductions  of 
the  drawings  of  children  in  a  Quarterly  two 
years  ago  will  be  especially  interested  in  two 
further  examples  of  the  talent  of  Elisabeth 
Telling  '04.  The  pastel  of  Mrs.  Scales,  re- 
produced as  the  Frontispiece,  was  a  commis- 
sion from  the  Trustees,  and  the  one  of  Ario 
Djojodipoero  is  only  one  of  many  drawings 
made  in  Java,  Bali,  and  Siam,  the  subjects  of 
which  range  from  peasants  to  royalty,  each 
with  a  fascinating  story  which  Miss  Telling 
paints  as  vividly  as  the  one  printed  on  page  26. 

Katharine  Wead  '09  had  a  library  experi- 
ence of  20  years  before  she  began  driving  her 
library  car  over  Vermont  hills  ("A  Vermont 
Library  Experiment,"  page  32).  She  worked 
with  young  people  in  Wilmington  and  Pitts- 
burgh libraries,  in  scientific  libraries  in  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washing- 
ton, and  for  the  U.  S.  Congressional  Library 
in  Nanking,  China. 

The  poems  in  this  issue  are  by  two  gradu- 
ates of  1920,  Violet  Storey  and  "Elspeth" 
(Beth  MacDuffie  O'Halloran),  and  are  from 
volumes  appearing  this  fall  or  early  winter. 


l^ews  From 

lS[prthamptoru> 


"Thinking  ^About  Smith  College 
Student  government  Speaks 

FALL,  and  fast  flying  days,  and 
Freshmen  revive  perennial  musings 
about  the  Student  Government  Asso- 
ciation-■  its  why,  and  how,  and  to 
what  effect. 

Why  do  we  have  a  Student  Associa- 
tion? Sometimes  we  wonder  at  its 
seeming  lack  of  point,  and  are  tempted 
to  say  "away  with  it,"  but  always  in 
the  end  we  find  it  is  an  eminently 
worth-while  and  useful  device,  im- 
pelling some,  if  not  all,  Smith  College 
students  to  think  about  Smith  College. 
Those  people  who  have  worked  for 
college,  and  believed  in  it,  and  found 
things  of  value  in  it,  want  it  to  be 
thought  about  by  the  students  repre- 
senting its  present  in  order  that  it  may 
have  the  support  of  practiced  interest 
and  enthusiasm  for  its  future.  The 
Student  Association  is  one  way  of 
provoking  thoughts,  tall  and  short, 
critical,  constructive.  That  alone 
should  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  its 
existence.  But  it  has  other  and  more 
tangible  functions.  It  directs  chan- 
nels of  extra-curricular  activities;  it 
connects  students  with  Faculty  and 
curricular  activities;  it  provides  a 
background  for  social  life.  In  short, 
it  is  a  means  of  creating  environment. 
We  have  a  Student  Association  be- 
cause  we  want  to  make  college  the 
way  we  want  it! 

1  low  does  the  Association  operate  to 
make  college  the  way  we  want  it? 
"  Bringing  up  the  Freshmen  right"  is  a 
primary  concern.  They  must  be 
made    to  feel   valuable  and  at  home 


from  the  beginning.  Three  sections 
of  the  Association  help  particularly  in 
this  respect.  The  S.  C.  A.  C.  \Y., 
first  of  all,  publishes  the  "Freshman 
Bible,"  a  handbook  which  gives  the 
young  adventurer  an  idea  of  what  she 
will  find  this  side  the  campus  gates, 
and  then  it  plays  hostess  at  the  Fresh- 
max  Coxferenxe  which  is  held  the 
week-end  before  the  opening  of  college. 
This  year,  30  members  of  the  Class  of 
'36  came  to  Conference  to  learn  as 
much  as  they  could  about  college  in 
two  or  three  busy  days.  With  this 
slight  head  start,  they  are  helping  the 
rest  of  the  478  get  adjusted  by  indi- 
cating the  way  of  friendship  and 
opportunity. 

The  most  important  element  of  all 
in  Freshman  education  and  happiness 
is  another  branch  of  the  Student 
Association — the  Student  Advisors. 
This  fall  saw  variations  in  the  old 
system.  Instead  of  there  being  as 
many  advisors  as  there  were  girls  who 
wanted  the  task,  or  at  least  as  many 
advisors  as  there  were  Freshmen,  the 
Student  Advisors'  Committee  selected 
carefully  100  girls  from  the  whole 
undergraduate  body.  The  100  were 
chosen  as  being  the  people  best  quali- 
fied to  give  '36  an  auspicious  start. 
Each  of  the  100  advisors  had  from 
four  to  six  advisees,  to  each  of  whom 
she  wrote  a  word  of  welcome  during 
the  summer.  And  the  advisor  was  the 
busiest  lady  on  campus  for  the  first 
week  after  the  grand  opening!     You 
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could  see  her,  worn  but  determined, 
flying  from  Wallace  to  Wilder,  trying 
to  find  her  "charges,"  and  to  impress 
upon  them  that  here  was  at  least  one 
definite  contemporary  to  whom  they 
could  turn  for  information,  sympathy, 
or  amusement.  Some  advisors  dried 
Freshman  tears,  while  others  quaked 
reverently  before  Freshman  sophisti- 
cates who  were  so  sorry  they  couldn't 
come  for  dinner  because  John  and  Jack 
were  coming  up  from  New  Haven. 
The  advisors,  on  the  whole,  however, 
whatever  the  temperament  of  their 
six  new  friends,  seem  to  be  setting 
them  out  on  the  roads  they  should 
take  with  no  small  degree  of  success. 
It  is  too  early  to  make  predictions,  but 
it  would  appear  that  this  year's  stu- 
dent advisors  really  are  invaluable  in 
making  college  the  way  we  want  it  by 
helping  the  entering  class  to  achieve 
ease  and  equilibrium. 

The  third  section  of  the  Student 
Association  which  helps  bring  up  the 
Freshmen,  is  that  body  of  understand- 
ing students  known  as  the  Freshman 
Commission,  who  teach  the  Freshmen 
the  few  rules  and  regulations  that  are 
necessary  for  general  well-being  and 
harmony  in  living  together.  More  im- 
portant, in  a  sense,  than  their  teaching 
of  the  rules  is  the  fact  that  they  try  to 
interpret  the  spirit  on  which  they  are 
based — the  Commission  helps  the 
Freshman  on  with  her  thinking  cap! 

Emphasis  has  been  placed  on  our 
youngest  purposely — the  sooner  they 
realize  how  important  they  are  in  and 
to  the  Student  Association,  the  sooner, 
perhaps,  they  will  equal  if  not  rival  the 
three  upper  classes  in  contributing  to 
the  enrichment  of  college  life. 

The  Student  Association,  through 
all  its  organizations,  as  well  as  through 
those  devoted  exclusively  to  Freshman 
upbringing,  helps  direct  student  inter- 
est to  student  life.  The  newest  func- 
tion of  the  Association  is  the  manage- 
ment of  a  Student  Assembly  of,  by, 
and  for  students,  held  every  Friday 


morning  in  John  M.  Greene,  instead  of 
the  usual  chapel  exercises.  This  As- 
sembly gives  us  a  feeling  that  we  are 
doing  something  active  and  concrete 
for  ourselves.  It  is,  in  a  way,  the 
largest  responsibility  we  have  had, 
as  it  is  ours  and  ours  alone  to  do  with 
what  we  like.  So  far,  it  has  been  an 
unqualified  success,  owing  to  the 
brilliant  efforts  of  the  first  three  speak- 
ers: one,  "the  only  resident  Trustee  in 
captivity,"*  the  second,  Mr.  Jere 
Abbott,  the  new  director  of  the  Art 
Museum,  and  third,  Mrs.  Dwight 
Morrow,  each  of  whom  managed  to 
make  a  kind  of  after-dinner  speech  at 
8:30  in  the  morning.  Which  is  an  ac- 
complishment !f  Next  Friday,  three 
lively  professors  with  political  convic- 
tions and  five  minutes  apiece,  attempt- 
ing to  convince  the  rest  of  us,  augur 
well  for  the  immediate  future  of  our 
Assembly.  The  more  distant  future, 
as  usual,  lies  in  speculative  realms. 
Some  of  us  have  a  faint  suspicion  that 
the  Administration  is  all  ready  to 
chuckle  quietly  in  its  administrative 
recesses  when  it  detects  the  first 
signs  of  our  floundering  in  the  attempt 
to  entertain  ourselves.  Our  only  re- 
joinder, in  that  event,  will  be  that  we 
have  a  sense  of  humor,  too,  if  not  the 
gift  of  being  perpetually  scintillating. 
Other  organizations  of  the  Student 
Association  in  support  of  its  aim  to 
make  college  the  way  we  want  it  are 
the  more  familiar  ones.  Their  rela- 
tions to  each  other  and  to  the  Associa- 
tion as  a  whole  are  demonstrated  in 
the  chart  on  page  40.  The  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
meant  for  the  airing  of  opinion  on  all 
matters;  the  Council  table  governs 
every  Monday  night  beneath  the 
weight  of  24  elbows  as  12  valiant  minds 
seek  to  keep  the  body  and  soul  of  the 
Association  together  and  growing; 
Judicial  Board  tries  to  prove  to 
some  heedless  lawbreaker  that  the  10 
o'clock  quiet  rule  was  not  designed  to 

•Mrs.  Ford,     t  See  "Student  Assemblies."  page  61. 
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inconvenience  her  personally,  but 
rather  to  insure  enough  peace  and 
quiet  in  college  dormitories  so  that 
2000  otherwise  flawless  dispositions 
will  not  be  ruined  from  lack  of  sleep. 

We  want  college  to  be  connected 
with  philanthropy  in  the  world  out- 
side, so  we  have  a  Community  Chest. 
We  do  not  want  a  few  girls  to  hold  all 
offices  to  their  own  detriment  and  to 
the  exclusion  of  other  people,  so  we 
have  a  Point  System  to  distribute  the 
work  of  student  activities.  Because 
we  want  good  Faculty-student  rela- 
tions, and  interest  in  the  curriculum, 
we  have  a  Curriculum  Committee. 
We  are  preeminently  social,  so  we  have 
clubhouses  and  dancing.  We  want  all 
kinds  of  Sports;  we  like  Debating, 
collegiate  and  intercollegiate.  We  all 
like  to  be  the  mob  scenes  in  plays:  we 
profess  amateur  but  honest  beliefs  in 
internationalism  in  INTERNATIONAL 
Relations  Club.  We  exercise  our 
love  of  singing,  off  and  on  key;  we 
?ven  play  kettledrums.  People  who 
ire  interested  in  journalism  exhibit 
their  talents  to  the  outside  world  by 
means  of  Press  Board,  and  to  the 
:ollege  by  means  of  Weekly.  Why 
Club,  in  its  own  words,  is  for  those  in- 
terested "in  the  liberal  and  radical, 
political  and  economic  movements  in 
this  country."  The  interest  of  this 
:lub,  as  one  example,  and  the  purpose 
)f  the  Association  as  a  whole — to 
stimulate  an  intelligent  attitude 
towards  college  on  the  part  of  the 
students — may  seem  very  far  apart. 
But  are  they?  Why  Club  in  some 
"ashion  or  other,  sooner  or  later,  will 
:onsider  the  relation  of  colleges  to 
iberal  and  radical,  political  and  eco- 
lomic  movements.  The  implication 
s  obvious. 

And  so  it  is  with  all  student  activi- 
ies.  Emphasizing  specific  interests, 
hey  nevertheless  give  the  students 
•ngaged  in  them  an  opportunity  to  be 
houghtful  about  college  as  a  whole. 
Enthusiasm  for  one  organization  is  a 


vantage  point  from  which  to  bui 
and  appreciate  the  uses  of  other-. 
The  whole  i-  the  Bum  <»f  the  interest  in 
it-  parts.  And  that,  in  a  way,  an- 
swers our  last  query  t<»  what  effect  i- 
tin-  Student  Association? 

It  exists  to  make  us  think  about 
and  provide  for  the  growing  of  Smith 
College.  It  operate-  through  various 
organizations  for  special  purp 
Its  effect,  finally,  i-  the  realization  of 
its  purpose.  It  has  contributed,  in  a 
-mall  way,  to  the  making  of  a  college 
line  enough  to  engage  permanently  the 
imagination,  energy,  and  enthusiasm 
of  thousand-  of  people.  May  the 
future  of  the  Student  Association  live 
up  to  its  past! 

Lois  Jameson  1933 
President,  Student 
Government  Association 

Significant  Financial  Facts 
about  Smith  College 

THE  following  data,  explaining 
the  unusual  drain  on  Collegi 
sources  caused  by  decrease  in  enroll- 
ment and  shrinkage  in  income  from 
investments,  and  by  increase  in  sums 
expended  for  scholarships  and  other 
financial  aid,  justify  the  President's 
statement  to  the  alumnae:  "The 
tornado  has  hit  us!" 

X umbers.     There  are  enrolled  this 
82  fewer  undergraduates  than  there 
last  year.     (For  full  registration 
48.)     In   terms  of  income,    that   mea 
reduction    of    S82.000.     The    decrease    in 
numbers   is   almost   entirely   in    the   fresh- 
man class  and  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
scholarship  aid  could  be  distributed  more 
wisely  among  students  in  the  three  upper 
classes  whose  records  were  known. 

Scholarships.  The  College  has  exj>ended 
$24 12.000  for  the  year  1932-33,  an  incn 
of  $25,000  over  last  year's  amount.  The 
income  from  the  scholarship  endowment  of 
the  College  is  approximately  $28,000;  the 
remainder  of  the  sum  i>  made  up  <>f  >p>ecial 
gifts,  alumnae  clubs  sit:-,  and  current 
College  funds.  Besides  44'»  regular  under- 
graduate scholarships,  there  are  54  girl- 
living  in  Northampton  and  HatheM 
whom  the  College  gives  free  tuition.     There 
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are  also  15  musk  scholarships;  6  trustee  fel- 
lowships;5  lor  foreign  students  (2  alumnae); 
_'  fellowships  and  3  scholarships  in  educa- 
tion, thus  making  a  total  of  (nor  25  per 
cent  of  the  entire-  enrollment. 

Other  Financial  Aid.  26  per  cent  of  the 
student  bod)  is  receiving  aid  from  the  Stu- 
dents' Aid  Society,  from  low -priced  rooms, 
and  from  cooperative  houses  in  which  the 
girls  organize  to  do  their  own  housekeeping 
in  whole  or  ill  part.  In  the  4  cooperative 
houses      Lawrence,    Tenney,    150   and    156 


Elm — there  are  this  year  103  girls  earning 
part  of  their  board  and  40  their  complete 
board. 

Cash  Earnings.  Nearly  300  girls  are 
registered  with  the  Self-Help  Bureau. 
Every  effort  is  made  to  provide  jobs:  a 
messenger  service  has  been  established;  a 
book  exchange  is  run  by  students;  and  cleri- 
cal work,  answering  bells,  running  a  shop- 
ping service  for  the  dormitories  are  a  few  of 
the  kinds  of  work  done.  Last  year  under- 
graduates earned  $14,669  during  the  year. 


Three  Faculty  ^Appointments 


Uno  II.  I Ielgesson 

Associate  Physician 

DR.  HELGESSON, 
Yale  Medical  School 
1 ' -> - s .  comes  as  a  full-time 
psychiatrist.  He  was  as- 
sistant physician  at  Bloom- 
ingdale  Hospital,  White 
Plains,  X.  Y.,  from  1927-29, 
and  associate  physician  at 
"Four  Winds"  Katonah,  in 
New  York  City  from  1931- 
32.  Dr.  Helgesson  has  had 
fellowships  in  psychiatry 
from  the  National  Commit- 
tee for  Mental  Hygiene,  at 
the  Institute  for  Child  ( luid- 
ance  in  New  York;  and  has 
done  medical  and  psychia- 
tric work  at  Grasslands 
I  iospital  in  Valhalla,  N.  Y., 
and  at  the  Cornell  Out- 
Patient  Clinic  in  New  York. 
This  past  year  he  made  a 
psychiatric  survey  lor  the 
New  York  City  Depart- 
ment of  Correction.  Dr. 
Helgesson    i-   married   and 

ha-  .i  -on. 


Jere  Abbott 
Director,  Museum  of  A  rt 

MR.  ABBOTT  took  his 
B.S.  at  Bcwdoin  Col- 
lege in  1920,  and  for  three 
years  thereafter  taught 
physics  at  that  college.  He 
has  had  three  years  of 
graduate  study  at  Princeton 
and  one  at  Harvard,  and  in 
the  spring  of  1929  he  lec- 
tured on  modern  art  and 
supervised  plans  for  be- 
ginning a  Department  of 
line  Arts  at  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity in  Middletown,  Con- 
necticut. He  came  to 
Smith  from  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art  in  Newr  York 
City,  where  he  has  been 
Associate  Director  for  the 
past  two  years.  Mr.  Ab- 
bott  has  already  inaugu- 
rated a  series  of  informal 
Gallery  talks,  which  are 
given  twice  a  week,  on 
Thursdays  and  Fridays,  and 
are  designed  for  freshmen 
and  other  new  students. 


Giuseppe  Antonio  Borgese 
Visiting  Professor 

SIGNOR  BORGESE, 
LL.D.R.,  Instituto  Su- 
periore  1903,  Florence, 
Italy,  as  visiting  professor 
of  Comparative  Literature 
fills  the  William  Allan  Neil- 
son  Chair  of  Research.  He 
was  professor  of  German 
Literature,  R.  Universita 
in  Rome  from  1910-17  and 
at  R.  Accademia  di  Scienze 
e  lettere  (later  R.  Univer- 
sita) in  Milan  from  1917-25; 
he  taught  aesthetics  also  at 
that  university.  One  of 
the  foremost  Italian  writers 
and  critics,  Signor  Borgese 
comes  to  us  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  where, 
as  visiting  professor,  he  has 
rilled  the  Chair  of  Italian 
Culture.  Signor  Borgese  is 
lecturing  in  Mr.  Lieder's 
course  in  Literary  Criticism. 
His  daughter.  Giovanna,  is 
a  special  student  and  lives 
in  Comstock  House. 
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There  are  254  Granddaughters  in  Smith  College  this  year 

Seniors  (1933) 

Victoria  A.  Allen Blanche  (Percy)  Allen  92 

Helen  W.  Barlow  ** I  lelen  (Allen)  Barlow  03 

Margaret  J.  Beach Louise  (I  [arris)  Beach  01 

Helen  Bragdon  ** Helen  (Cobb)  Bragdon  07 

Mary  M.  Brooks Maude  (McLeod)  Brooks  96 

Valeria  D.  Burgess Laura  (Crane)  Burgess  96 

Janet  H.  Cairns Josephine  (Holloway)  Cairns  04 

Catharine  Christie  ** Ruth  (Bigelow)  Christie  05 

Pauline  C.  Christie 

Dorothy  G.  Clark Julia  (Gilman)  Clark  96 

Frances  Cobb  ** Mildred  (Ford)  Cobb  01 

Janet  Cobb** " 

Margaret  Conklin  ** Mary  (Bent)  Conklin  04 

Elizabeth  C.  Coy Katherine  (Rising)  Coy  01 

Virginia  Daniells Helen  (Kitchel)  Daniells  01 

Margery  F.  Davis** Anna  (Paret)  Davis  95 

Jane  Ferris Julia  (Bolster)  Ferris  01 

Helen  J.  Fleming Elizabeth  (Cole)  Fleming  97 

Bertha  B.  Floyd** Bertha  (Basnett)  Floyd  09 

Elizabeth  T.  Floyd Harriet  (Goodwin)  Floyd  00 

Elinor  W.  Fosdick  ** Florence  (Whitney)  Fosdick  00 

Mary-Lucile  Getchell Edith  (Ellis)  Getchell  99 

Marjorie  F.  Ginsburg** Martha  (Rafsky)  Ginsburg  ex-09 

Margaret  Gordon Janet  (Sheldon)  Gordon  01 

May  Gould Emilie  (Creighton)  Gould  04 

Marion  Groezinger Evelyn  (Catlin)  Groezinger  05 

Roberta  B.  Hall  ** Mary  (Bowers)  Hall  95 

Lenore  E.  Hellman Helen  (Schwab)  Hellman  ex-99 

Frances  Horsfall Lucy  (Hastings)  Horsfall  03 

Barbara  Howard  ** Edith  (Bond)  Howard  04 

Eleanora  Hutchinson Virginia  (Mellen)  Hutchinson  00 

Lois  A.  Jameson  ** Adelaide  (Burke)  Jameson  02 

Dorothy  Johnson Grace  (Treadwell)  Johnson  06 

Emily  Joy Anne  (Clark)  Joy  02 

Margaret  Joy 

Frances  L.  King Mary  (Fish)  King  ex-12 

Anna  K.  Lacey Katharine  (Woods)  Lacey  07 

Elizabeth  Lewis Alice  (Jones)  Lewis  ex-03 

Mary  P.  Lindeke Caroline  (Saunders)  Lindeke  01 

Helen  C.  McDonough  ** Helen  (Monaghan)  McDonough  04 

Ruth  N.  Macduff Percy  (Herrick)  Macduff  09 

Janet  E.  McMullen Jane  (Emerson)  McMullen  01 

Mary  M.  May** Ella  (Burnham)  May  05 

Cristal  Morison Clara  (Bradford)  M  orison  03 

Eleanor  Newhall  Maria  (Hixon)  Xcwhall  04 

Elizabeth  Orr Susan  (Orr)  Abbott  09 

Elizabeth  N.  Payson Dorothy  (Norton)  Payson  09 

Catherine  Phillips** Elizabeth  (Warnick)  Phillips  02 

Belle  L.  Pike Belle  (Lupton)  Pike  04 

**  Dean's  List. 
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Pitman**  Elise  i.Xstorj  Pitman  ex-12 

\„„,.  (      Pitts**  llclit h  (Suffren)  Pitts  03 

i  ,„.,  s    |<ip|,\  Edith  (Wheeler)  Ripley  96 

I  id 1 1  \  Robinson  Myrta  (Booker)  Robinson  03 

jean  I      Rockwell  Natalia  Mindeleff)  Rockwell  exit) 

Helen  M    Ross  Dagmar  (Megie)  Ross  05 

\niie  Scofield  Alice  (Webber)  Scofield  03 

Emily  II.  Sheffeld  Marion  (Mack)  Sheffeld  03 

Mary  I  .  Stearns  1-disabeth  (Brown)  Stearns  01 

(  ornelia  Turtle  Alice  (Kidder)  Tuttle  02 

Katrina  Van  Hook**  Edith  (vom  Baur)  Van  Hook  04 

Elizabeth  \\ .  Williams  Lora  (Wright)  Williams  05 

I  in  \  Wright.  .Elizabeth  McPherson)  Wright  07 

I  I   NIORM   I  1934) 

|. met  S.  Adams  Valborg  (Smith)  Adams  07 

i  aroline  W.  Atkinson  Caroline  (Bacon)  Atkinson  ex-06 

(  atherine  M.  Atwater**  Alice  (Merriam)  Atwater  08 

(  Hive  B.  Ballard Alice  (Barker)  Ballard  06 

Edith  Bannon.  Kdith  (Leeds)  Bannon  96 

Mary  S.  Barrows.  .  <  .enevieve  (Scofield)  Barrows  05 

Annette  Beals.    .  .  Rose  (F'airbank)  Beals  95 

IViscilla  11    Beals.  .  Ella  (Gaylord)  Beals  ex-04 

Flora  Best Flora  (Ray)  Best  11 

Eleanor  Bingham.  .  .  Ethel  (Stetson)  Bingham  01 

Marion  S.  Blake**.  Margaret  (Coe)  Blake  07 

Frances  H.  Blakeslee  **  Edna  (Day)  Blakeslee  05 

Elizabeth  Brindley .  Agnes  (McCord)  Brindley  06 

Susanne  Callahan  ...  Anna  (Rogers)  Callahan  04 

Clara  M.  Carley.  ...  Clara  (McDowell)  Carley  03 

Mary  E.  Case** Helen  (Janney)  Case  00 

Margaret  M.  Clark  Margaret  (Holbrook)  Clark  ex-00 

Elizabeth  G.  Crofut Elizabeth  (Ballard)  Crofut  07 

M.  Ellen  Downes  t** .  Nellie  (Brown)  Downes  06 

Dorothy  Fosdick**.  Florence  (Whitney)  Fosdick  00 

Mary  ( >.  Craves  * Eleanor  (Goldthwait)  Graves  99 

JaneS.  Hall Mabel  (Bathgate)  Hall  07 

Katherine  Hamburger Amy  (Stein)  Hamburger  04 

( '.race  B.  Hamilton  t  •  ■ Alice  (Warner)  Hamilton  03 

Carman  B.  Hart* Adiene  (Bergen)  Hart  10 

Ideanor  W.  Hayden  ** Elizabeth  (Strong)  Hayden  03 

Idisabeth  Fleuchling Mabel  (Koch)  Heuchling  07 

Jane  Kelsey  ** Florence  (Low)  Kelsey  97 

Rachel  G.  Kent Mary  (Wilder)  Kent  00 

Janet  Krogh Jean  (Greenough)  Krogh  03 

Madeleine  T.  Leonard  *  .  Emma  (Tyler)  Leonard  05 

I  lelen  B.  Little Edna  (Hilburn)  Little  11 

J  ulia  C.  McW  illiams Carolyn  (Weston)  McWilliams  00 

Margaret  L.  Martin  .  Margaret  (Buchwalter)  Martin  03 

Virginia  H.  Mealv Caroline  (Vanneman)  Mealy  08 

\  irKinia  B.  Miller.  .  .  Olive  (Beaupre)  Miller  04 

Rhoda  H.  Minkler  i.  .  Helen  (Andrews)  Minkler  09 

1  forothy  L.  Minsch Neva  (Reynolds)  Minsch  07 

Mary  H.  Moody Mary  (Hoag)  Moody  99 

I  ranees  II.  Morton Frances  (Comstock)  Morton  98 

Katherine  R.  Neuhaus Kate  (Rice)  Neuhaus  ex-11 

Emily  L.  Olmsted Grace  (Legate)  Olmsted  03 

I  larriet  S.  Palmer Rhoda  (Stone)  Palmer  ex-05 

I  ranees  E.  Philbrick Grace  (Mathews)  Philbrick  97 

Ruth  Potter Eleanor  (Hotchkiss)  Potter  01 

I  lelen  E.  Rayner Nellie  (Tyler)  Rayner  ex-12 

Mary  R.  Reed Katrina  (Rodenbach)  Reed  07 

I  lelen  Richardson*  ** Helen  (Peters)  Richardson  ex-01 

Amy  I     ScottM  Ruth  (Cowing)  Scott  07 

Jamt  ( ,.  Smith Klara  (Frank)  Kempton  03 

Sally  1  ■'.  Stew. nt Elizabeth  (Barnard)  Stewart  04 

Margaret  F  .  Tilson  **  Marguerite  (North)  Tilson  05 

I  :ieanor  M.  Tucker Eva  (Forte)  Tucker  99 

Elizabeth  B.  Walton  t Helen  (Davidson)  Walton  08 

•  In  France  foi  the  year.     ]  In  Italy  for  the  year.     J  In  Spain  for  the  year.    ** Dean's  List. 
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Sarah  R.  Westcott** Sophia  (Burnham)  Westcott  04 

Martha  \\ heeler.  |U1UI  (Smith    Wheela  02 

\  irginia  Whitney Eleanor  (Brown)  Whitney  05 

Virginia  T  Whitney  t  Francea     raylor)  Wl.n. 1. 

Helen  M  Wild*.  .  .  Louise  (Marden)  Wild  10 

Eleanor  Wilson*  **.  Emma    Otis    Wilson  02 

Helen  II.  Woodhull  Vgnes    Patton)  Woodhull  01 

SOPHOMOR]  -    1935) 

Constance  S.  Adams.  Margarel  (Potter     tdamsex-04 

Jane  B.  Adams Florence    Bannard    Adam.  05 

Katharine  H.  Austin Katharine    Sewall    Austin  09 

Pauline  L.  Barrels Pauline  (Becker    Bartels  ex-05 

Mary  Best .  Flora  I  Ray)  Best  1 1 

Jane  Bowker Elizabeth  (Dickinson;  Bowker  09 

Lois  K.  Bray |  .ran-    1  larlow     Bray  04 

Elizabeth  J.  Brehm Katherine  I  Bennett  }  Brehm  10 

Jane  Bndgman Olive    Ware)  Bridgman  04 

Muriel  Burr Muriel  I  Robinson  '  Burr  07 

Nancy  W.  Carr Elsie  (Laughney;  (  'arr  05 

Margaret  B.  Clark Eleanor  l  Linton)  (lark  09 

Elaine  S.  Davis Martha  (Westcott     I  (avis  12 

Elizabeth  C.  Dean Gertrude  (Cooper;  Dean  06 

Ruth  O.  Dean  (stepdaughter) Margaret  (Brearley)  Dean  12 

Jane  S.  Dwire Janet  (Schouler)  Dwire  ex-11 

Marjorie  L.  Egbert Edith  (Cowperthwaite)  Egbert  on 

Marian  R.  Ewing Marian  (RumseyJ  Ewing  05 

Esther  C.  Floyd Harriet  (Goodwin)  Floyd  00 

Carol  Goodrich Helen  (Jeffers)  Goodrich  10 

Henrietta  C.  Gray Henrietta  (Seelye;  Gray  98 

Margaret  T.  Green Helen  (Tate)  Green  07 ' 

Barbara  Hadley Alice  (Faulkner ;  Hadley  06 

Marjorie  C.  Hall Mary  (Bowers)  Hall  95 

Eileen  Halligan Mary  (Ballard)  Halligan  ex- 
Rose  Hirschhorn Hannah  (Scharps)  Hirschhorn  or, 

Elisabeth  Howard Edith  (Bond)  Howard  04 

Barbara  Hunt Janet  (Roberts)  Hunt  w 

Xancy  W.  Jackson Mary  (Balch)  Jackson  94 

Elizebeth  B.  Jager Margaret  (Case)  Jager  ex- 12 

Katherine  B.  Korrady Louise  (.Rowley)  Korrady  ex-1 1 

Mary  C.  Leake Mary  ( King;  Leake  10 

Edith  M.  Logan Edith  (Manning)  Logan  10 

Anna  B.  McConnell , Genevieve  i  Knapp  I  McConnell  97 

Helen  Mclndoe Eda  (Arkush)  Mclndoe  ex-12 

Elizabeth  J.  Miller Frances  (Johnstone)  Miller  10 

Kate  R.  Miller Casey  (Geddes)  Miller  07 

Beth  E.  Moore Bertha  (Thresher)  Moore  04 

Constance  C.  Morrow Elizabeth  (Cutter)  Morrow  96 

Elizabeth  Xewell Helen  (Lincoln)  Xewell  ex-04 

Elizabeth  F.  Xixon Josephine  (Whitney/  Xixon  09 

E.  Chandonette  Xorris Edith  (Pendleton)  Xorris  ex-07 

Christine  R.  Palmer Vesta  (Shoemaker)  Palmer  03 

Louise  Partridge Grace  (Townshend)  Partridge  07 

Eleanor  J.  Poirier Leslie  (Mitchell)  Poirier  00 

Elizabeth  Polk Elizabeth  (Crandall)  Polk  09 

Elizabeth  B.  Potter Bertha  (Bodwell  I  Potter  1 1 

Mary  L.  Robinson Mary  (Wallace)  Robinson  02 

Hope  A.  Rockwell Xatalia  (Mindeleff)  Rockwell  ex-10 

Elizabeth  W.  Sawyer Georgia  (Pope)  Sawyer  96 

Barbara  Simpson Gertrude  (Brown)  Simpson  08 

Eliza  A.  Smith Ernestine  (Failing)  Smith  07 

Sara  Smith Agnes  (Slade)  Smith  ex-97 

Laura  P.  Strang Laura  (Pratt)  Strang  93 

Elizabeth  R.  Swift Katharine  (W'hitinj  Swift  10 

Madeleine  E.  Tatton Madeleine  (Becker)  Tatton  ex-12 

Mary  C.  Walton Helen  (Davidson)  Walton  08 

Alice  L.  Warren Margaret  (Cushman)  Warren  10 

Elizabeth  Whitney Frances  (Taylor)  Whitney  07 

Katherine  Woodberry Amy  (Smith)  Wood  berry  1 1 

S.  Elizabeth  Wyman  (stepdaughter) Nancy    Hunt    Wyman  \7 

*  In  France  for  the  year.  J  In  Spain  for  the  year.  **  Dean's  I 
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Frbshmbm     1936) 

Helen  S.  Allen (Sessions)  1  Men  (Abbott)  Allen  ex 

Alice  E.  Andersson (91  Elm) Ruth  (Harper  ,n  1  ' 

Ruth  M.  Barlow (Cushing) Helen  (Allen)  Baii 

Barbara  Bartlett (Cushing) Elsie  (Hastings;  Bartletl  10 

Mary  B.  Beers (Hubbard) Helen  i  Patton)  Bee : 

Cloyce  C.  Campbell  (Ellen  Emerson) Clara  (Cooley)  Campbell  06 

Louise  J.  Campbell (Mandelle  Annex        Elizabeth    1  nil    <  ampbeU  a 

Elinor  Cole (Gardiner  Mabel  (Fillmore    Cole  09 

Mary  W.  Cole (Sessions  .  Mary  (Rockwell;  Cole  91 

Lesley  Corbett (Ellen  Emerson  .         Alta  (Smith)  Corbe- 

Nancy  D.  Corbusier (Morrow)  .  .  .Louise  (Shepaid)  Corbusier  a 

Patricia  Dabney (Comstock) Ruth  (Burdett)  Dabney  09 

Elizabeth  V.  Davis (Jordan)  .  Alice  (Sawin)  D.u  i 

Elizabeth  M.  Dickinson.    .  (Capen) Elizabeth  (Sternbergen  Dickinson 

Ruth  E.  Eldred (Parsons) Edith  (Midgley)  Eklre.l  12 

Adele  Emerson (Jordan) Mary  (James)  Emerson  1 1 

Kathleen  Evans (Parsons) Myra  (Thornburg*  Evans  09 

Elizabeth  P.  Eversman      .  (Ellen  Emerson Grace  (Greenhalgh    Eversman  04 

Mary  A.  Fisher (Hubbard) Gertrude  (Chandler)  Fisher  10 

Lois  H.  Frissell (Tyler) Frances  (Huston)  Frissell  12 

Rebecca  Gifford (Ellen  Emerson Fannie  (Davis)  GifTord  04 

Eleanor  J.  Gould (Lawrence) Jaffray  (Smith)  Gould  00 

Frances  C.  Graves (79  Elm) Rebecca  (McDougall)  Graves  07 

Elinor  J.  Griffenhagen  ...  (Wilder) Christine  (Gloeckler)  Griffenhagen  08 

Helen  Hancock (Wesley) Marion  (McLennan;  Hancock  08 

Madoline  Hartwell (Tyler) Miriam  (Gile)  Hartwell  ex-10 

Helen  Hinds (10  Henshaw) Mary  (Bates)  Hinds  11 

Deborah  R.  Holmes (Ellen  Emerson"! Helen  (Dunbar)  Holmes  09 

Ellen  D.  Howes (Jordan) Ethel  (Puffer)  Howes  91 

Helen  W.  Ibershoff (45  Prospect  ) Mary  (Storrsj  Ibershoff  96 

Natalie  W.  Johnson Morris   Rachel  (Harris)  Johnson  09 

Margaret  X.  Jordan (Wilder Carrie  (Nicholson)  Jordan  ex-10 

Mary  L.  Y.  Julier (Washburn  I Mary    Sill)  Julier  ex-08 

Bertha  Kelso (Comstock  Susie    Starr)  Kelso  05 

Florence  H.  Kirk Morrow  Ruth  (Henley)  Kirk  09 

Harriet  T.  Linen (Parsons) Genevieve  (Tuthill)  Linen  ex-11 

Margaret  F.  Lumbard  ....  (Haven ) Elizabeth  (Tarbox)  Lumbard  98 

Elizabeth  H.   McClelland.  (Gardiner) Margaret  (Holman)  McClelland  02 

Xancy  McClure (Wallace) Edna  (Roach)  McClure  12 

Mary  S.  McLean (Gardiner) Rosamond  (Denison)  McLean  06 

Katherine  McXeill (Ellen  Emerson* Mary  (Wheeler)  McXeill  06 

E.  Beatrice  Marcy (Gardiner) Eleanor  (Xichols)  Marcy  95 

Blanche  B.  Marshall (Gardiner) Jessie  (Ames)  Marshall  03 

Jean  Mealy (Morrow) Caroline  (Yanneman)  Mealy  08 

Eleanor  Moore (Ellen  Emerson) Ella  (Dunham)  Moore  06 

Carolyn  T.  Morse (Jordan) Ruth  (Tucker)  Morse  98 

Lucile  Xorton (Gardiner) Florence  (Sturtevant)  Xorton  11 

Jane  F.  L.  O'Brian (Cushing) Jane  (Wheeler)  O'Brian  09 

Leonora  H.  Parsons (Comstock) Alice  (Lord)  Parsons  97 

Barbara  Pease 'Gardiner) Alice  (Boutwell)  Pease  04 

Deborah  A.  Plummer (Lawrence) Deborah  (Wiggin)  Plummer  99 

Elizabeth  C.  Pollock (10  Henshaw) Constance  (Watson)  Pollock  1" 

Jean  Prince  (stepdaughter)  (Wilder) Hope  (Iseman)  Prince  24 

Elizabeth  B.  Proctor (Ellen  Emerson) Emma  (Bowden)  Proctor  07 

Dorothy  Reinhart (Mandelle  Annex       .  Dorothy  (Hickok)  Reinhart  11 

Lucy  S.  Ryan (79  Elm) Lucy  (Stripling)  Ryan  ex- 14 

Mary  B.  Seelve (Haven) Anne  (Barrows)  Seelye  97 

Barbara  L.  Shelley (Comstock) Laura  (Dudley)  Shelley  ex-1 1 

Mary  E.  Sherman (Chapin) Erminie  (Rost)  Sherman  10 

Mary  B.  Stearns (Clark) Maida  I  Peirce)  Stearns  02 

Alice  H.  Strong (Gardiner) Mabel  i  Knowlton  I  Strong  98 

Madeleine  T.  Thomas.  .  .  .  (Ellen  Emerson) Gail  (Tritch)  Thomas  06 

Mary  E.  Townsend (Hubbard) Leslie  (Chapin)  Townsend  04 

Barbara  Underwood (Haven) Edith  (Chapin)  Underwood  05 

Elisabeth  S.  Wardwell ....  (Morris) Elisabeth  (Lloyd)  Wardwell  11 

Phoebe  A.  Weed (Hubbard) Faith  (Potter^  Weed  02 

Jean  B.  Wheeler (Haven) Alice  (Walton)  Wheeler  08 

Elizabeth  Wood (Hubbard) Helen  (Bradley    Wood  10 

Harriet  L.  Worcester (Morris) Mary  (Greenman)  \\  orcester  99 

Elizabeth  Zimmerman (Albright) Susan  (Phelps)  Zimmerman  12 
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Woe  Fall  %egi$lration-; 

SMITH  has  1850  undergraduates 
this  year.  This  number  includes' 
49  juniors  in  France,  8  in  Italy,  6  in 
Spain,*  and  1  senior  in  Spain.  In  ad- 
dition there  are  109  graduate  students, 
of  whom  97  are  studying  in  Northamp- 
ton, 2  in  Italy,  1  in  Spain,  and  9  non- 
resident fellows  at  other  institutions. 
Noncollegiate  students  number  15. 
Undergraduate  distribution:  Seniors 
429;  Juniors  448;  Sophomores  495; 
Freshmen  478.  Total  Student  Body, 
1974  including  49  in  France,  9  in 
Spain,  and  8  in  Italy. 

Advanced  Standing. — The  registra- 
tion figures  include  23  advanced 
standing  students  who  come  from  21 
institutions.  The  5  universities  rep- 
resented are:  Chicago,  Duke,  George 
Washington,  Howard,  and  North- 
western; and  the  15  colleges:  Beaver, 
Connecticut,  Hollins,  Hunter,  Lake 
Erie,  Northern  Montana,  Radcliffe, 
Randolph-Macon,  Rollins,  Sweet 
Briar,  Trinity  (Washington,  D.  C), 
Vassar,  Wellesley,  Wells,  and  Whea- 
ton  (Norton,  Mass.). 

Readmitted  Students. — Twenty-one 
students  were  readmitted  to  Smith 
this  year:  1  senior,  6  juniors,  6  sopho- 
mores, and  8  freshmen.  Of  the  6  of- 
fering credit  from  other  institutions,  2 
come  from  Washington  University, 
and  1  each  from  the  University  of 
California  (at  Los  Angeles),  Drake 
University,  University  of  Munich,  and 
Radcliffe  College. 

Students  from  Foreign  Countries. — 
There  are  19  students  from  foreign 
countries.     (See  page  63.) 

Graduate  Students. — The  97  gradu- 
ate students  studying  in  Northampton 
represent  37  institutions.  There  are 
65  studying  for  an  M.A.  The  De- 
partment of  English  claims  21;  Edu- 
cation, 17;  Music,  10;  Chemistry  and 
Psychology.  5  each;  French,  History, 

*  One  junior  in  Spain  is  from  Vassar  College,  but  is 
enrolled  as  a  Smitli  sturient  because  she  [9  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Smith  tliis  year. 


and  Mathematics,  4 each ;  Art,  Botany, 
Geology,  Physics,  and  Zoology,  3  each ; 
Italian,  and  Economics  and  Sociology, 
2  each;  Astronomy,  (ierman,  Greek, 
Latin,  Philosophy,  Religion,  Russian, 
and  Spanish,  1  each. 

Registration  by  States  and  Countries. 
— In  the  entire  student  body  43  of  the 
48  states  are  represented,  also  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Porto  Rico,  and 
Hawaii.  There  are  no  students  from 
Arizona,  Idaho,  Mississippi,  Nevada, 
or  South  Carolina.  There  are  stu- 
dents from  Bermuda,  Canada,  Cuba, 
Chile,  China,  England,  Estonia, 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Mexico. 

Introducing  the  Freshmen^ 

AS  freshman  classes  go  at  Smith  Col- 
l\  lege,  we  must  admit  that  1936  is 
a  small  class:  there  are  only  478  of 
them,  but  as  Miss  Mary  Cook,  their 
acting  dean,  says  with  prideful  as- 
surance, "It  isn't  only  numbers  that 
count,  and  who  knows  but  that  we 
shall  lose  so  few  that  1936  will  gradu- 
ate as  large  as  any  senior  class?" 
Who  knows,  indeed?  If  Miss  Cook 
is  as  good  a  prophet  as  she  is  dean  we 
may  write  down  the  graduating  num- 
bers with  no  more  ado.  At  the  very 
outset  of  1936's  career,  however,  each 
of  its  members  has  suffered  a  loss 
which  it  can  never  appreciate — Miss 
Margaret  Macgregor,  appointed  by 
the  Trustees  with  pride  and  satisfac- 
tion to  be  Dean  of  the  incoming  class, 
died  before  her  class  ever  saw  her.  In 
another  place  in  this  magazine  appears 
a  tribute  to  her  memory;  but  it  is  fit- 
ting in  this  column  to  link  her  name  to 
the  class  she  was  so  eager  to  serve,  and 
to  testify  that  in  her  death  each  of  its 
members  has  lost  the  privilege  of 
knowing  a  person  of  rare  mind  and 
spirit.  Miss  Macgregor  was  ill  when 
college  opened,  but  there  was  every 
expectation  that  she  would  be  entirely 
well  by  the  second  semester;  and  Miss 
Cook,  who  has  already  shepherded 
three    classes — '21,     '25,    and     '31- 
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The  Prize  Winner: 


KATHRYN  Colemai 
First  prize 


Barbara  Moulton 

Second  prize 


through  college,  consented  to  see  1936 
through  the  problems  of  its  opening 
months.  Well  may  the  Class  and  the 
College  be  grateful  to  her,  for  without 
her  comforting  presence  the  freshmen 
would  be  forlorn  indeed,  whereas  now 
they  have  felt  no  lack  of  understand- 
ing guidance. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  steadily 
the  New  Plan  method  of  entrance  is 
gaining  in  popularity  over  the  Old 
Plan:  this  year  of  the  478  freshmen, 
421  entered  by  the  former,  53  by  the 
latter,  and  4  by  special  arrangement. 
The  school  rating  is: 

Public  Private  Both 

New  Plan 151  170  100 

Old  Plan 5  44  4 

Special  Plan 2  0  2 


158 


214 


106 


On  the  very  first  morning  of  the  col- 
lege year  the  freshmen  step  into  the 
limelight  and  even — via  two  of  their 
number — onto  the  platform,  for  it  is 
on  that  day  that  the  President  an- 
nounces the  two  entrance  prizes 
awarded  for  the  two  best  sets  of  exami- 
nations (not  one  "new"  and  one 
"old"  plan  as  formerly)  and  invites 
the  winners  to  come  to  the  platform 
to  "receive  the  congratulations  of 
the  College."  The  picture  above  in- 
troduces these  two  justly  proud  young 
women:  Kathryn  Coleman  of  Kew 
Gardens,  N.  Y.,  who  prepared  at  St. 
Agatha  in  New  York  City,  winner  of 
the  first  prize  of  $250  with  an  average 
of  92.5,  and  Barbara  Moulton,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  from  the  Madeira 
School,  Greenway,  Ya.,  winner  of  the 


Thri  i   Gbneb  kTIONS 

Ri   ill   BURDBTI   DABNBY '09,    PATRICIA  I) 

M  IRION  <'!.<>!  '.II   Bl  RI 

second  prize  of  $150  with  an  average  of 

90.8.  The  Class  of  1936,  moreover, 
claims  the  first  great-granddaughter 

of  the  College,  Patricia  Dabncy. 

Although  the  class  Is  smaller  than 
last  year's,  its  members  come  from  35 
of  these  United  States  as  against  the  3  1 
of  last  year.  The  District  of  Colum- 
bia sends  6  freshmen,  and  Canada  2. 
The  distribution  by  states  is: 

Massachusetts  114;   New  York   100;   New 

Jersey  54;  Connecticut  35;  Pennsylvania  24; 
Illinois  18;  Ohio  17;  Minnesota  15;  Missouri 
9;  7  each  from  Maryland,  Michigan,  and 
Texas;  6  from  Rhode  Island;  5  each  from  Cali- 
fornia, Colorado,  Maine,  and  New  1  lampshire; 
4  each  from  Oregon,  Vermont,  Washington, 
and  Wisconsin;  3  from  Indiana;  2  each  from 
Georgia,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  North  Carolina, 
North  Dakota,  and  Oklahoma;  1  each  from 
Alabama,  Florida,  Iowa,  Louisiana,  Utah,  and 
Virginia. 

The  Quarterly  is  again  grateful 
to  the  Press  Board  for  certain  data 
about  the  freshmen  compiled  from  the 
questionnaires  filled  out  by  them. 

According   to   these   statistics,    the 
average  college  freshman  is  18  \< 
old,   is   not   preparing   for   a   definite 
career,  and  values  the  social  gain-  oi 
college  as  highly  as  the  cultural  gain-. 

Of  the  478  students,  approximately 
45  per  cent  stated  that  they  do  no1 
know  what  they  want  to  do  after 
graduation.  Teaching  and  journalism 
attract  the  greatest  number-  of  tin- 
other  55  per  cent,  although  the  range 
of  prospective  careers  stretches  from 
archaeology  to  animal  sketching.  <  hily 
9  stated  that  they  intended  to  marry. 
There  is  a  decided  in 
previous  freshmen  classes  in  the  num- 
ber planning  to  study  medicine. 

Sixty  per  cent  of  their  father- 
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33  per  cent  of  their  mothers  attended 
college.  Harvard  and  Yale  supplied 
the  greatest  number  of  "Smith  fa- 
thers," 42  and  32  respectively.  Of  the 
mothers,  70  attended  Smith,  and  55 
other  colleges  are  represented. 

The  occupations  of  the  fathers  and 
mothers  of  the  freshmen  represent  a 
cross  section  of  American  society. 
Approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  men 
are  engaged  in  business,  25  per  cent  in 
the  professions,  and  2  per  cent  in  the 
arts.  ( )f  the  36  mothers  employed 
outside  the  home,  12  are  in  business, 
17  in  the  professions,  and  7  in  the  arts. 

Madame  Louise  Homer  has  a  fresh- 
man   daughter,     Joy — Anne     Homer 


graduated  in  1929 — and  President  and 
Mrs.  Neilson's  daughter  Margaret  is  a 
freshman  and  lives  in  Clark  House. 

College  has  been  in  session  less  than 
a  month;  the  President,  the  Dean,  the 
Warden,  and  other  officers  have,  in  a 
series  of  freshman  talks,  explained  the 
broader  aspects  of  this  thing  called 
' '  education ' '  and  the  way  we  go  about 
it  in  this  particular  college;  the  Fresh- 
man Choir,  100  strong,  has  taken  its 
turn  in  chapel  singing,  and  now  the 
Quarterly  commends  to  all  its  read- 
ers— readers  among  whom  it  hopes  to 
number  hundreds  of  Smith  parents — 
the  fifty-eighth  class  to  enter  Smith 
College,  the  Class  of  1936. 


3n  Jllemortam 


BY  the  death  of  Margaret  Eliot  Macgregor  Smith 
College  has  lost  one  of  its  most  loyal  members. 
Her  association  with  the  College  began  with  her 
appointment  as  assistant  professor  in  1926  and 
included  four  years  of  teaching  in  the  English  De- 
partment, followed  by  a  period  of  two  years'  leave  of 
absence  for  research  in  London.  Although  she  was 
away  from  Northampton  for  over  two  years  she 
remained  in  -close  touch  with  the  College,  through 
her  friends  and  through  her  appointment  as  Dean  of 
the  Class  of  1936.  An  illness  last  summer  had  post- 
poned her  return  to  Northampton  until  February, 
but  her  sudden  death  Oct.  16  was  wholly  unexpected. 
The  deep  sense  of  loss  felt  in  the  College  since  the 
news  of  her  death  has  made  it  evident  that  in  her 
brief  term  here  she  had  made  for  herself  a  notable 
place  in  the  life  of  this  community.  To  the  College 
as  a  whole  she  appeared  as  a  person  of  dignity  and 
charm,  gracious  and  considerate  in  her  relations  with 
others,  one  who  carried  out  with  quiet  confidence  and 
unfailing  success  any  work  with  which  she  was  en- 
trusted. To  those  who  knew  her  better  she  revealed 
a  keen  interest  in  human  nature,  a  love  of  beauty, 
and  a  gayety  of  spirit  and  love  of  adventure  that 
gave  vitality  to  her  charm  and  made  her  an  unusu- 
ally delightful  and  refreshing  colleague  and  teacher. 
Those  who  knew  her  intimately  came  to  rely  on  her 
sympathy  and  understanding  and  discovered  in  her  that  unswerving  loyalty  which  was 
one  of  her  most  distinctive  qualities.  It  was  characteristic  of  her  that  she  did  not  spare 
herself  in  her  teaching  or  her  research  and  that  she  gave  to  her  friends  whole-hearted 
interest  or  help.  Because  she  thought  so  little  of  building  for  herself  a  position  of  im- 
portance it  seems  peculiarly  fitting  that  she  should  be  remembered  less  for  what  she  did 
(successful  though  she  was  in  all  she  undertook)  than  for  what  she  was,  a  person  of  rare 
integrity. 

Jean  Strachax  Wilson 

Born  in  Kansas  City  Nov.  4,  1893;  studied  at  Goucher  College  (B.A.  1917),  Johns  Hopkins.  University  of 
Pennsylvania  (M.A.  1921),  University  of  London  (Ph.D.  1932);  holder  of  Goucher  Alumnae  Fellowship 
1930-31;  appointed  Instructor  in  English  at  University  of  Minnesota  1921,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  at 
Smith  College  1926;  died  on  Oct.  16,  1932  at  Kansas  City. 


Margaret  Eliot  Macgregor 
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THE  Vespers  address  on  the  first 
Sunday  was  given  by  the  Presi- 
dent. (See  page  6.)  On  the  following 
Sunday  Miss  Dunn  read  selections  in 
the  Browsing  Room.  Other  Vespers 
speakers  have  been  Dr.  J.  Edgar  Park, 
president  of  Wheaton  College,  and 
Rev.  Reinhold  Xiehbuhr  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary. 

lectures 

A  DRAMATIC  recital  was  given  by 
Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell,  guest 
of  Vox  Club.  On  Alumnae  Week- 
End  there  was  a  Symposium  on  Cur- 
rent International  Affairs  at  which 
President  Xeilson  presided.  President 
Woolley  of  Mount  Holyoke  College 
spoke.  Samuel  Chotzinoff,  music 
critic,  has  spoken  on  "Music  Appre- 
ciation," and  Grant  Reynard  during 
a  lecture,  "The  Ways  of  the  Etcher," 
produced  a  small  etching.  Margue- 
rite Bicknell  '16  spoke  on  government 
control  of  industry,  and  Dr.  Walter 
Judd,  director  of  a  mission  hospital  in 
Tehchow,  Shantung,  China,  talked  on 
"A  Philosophy  of  Life  That  Works." 

Why  Club  has  already  had  two 
meetings:  the  first  was  addressed  by 
Joseph  Cohen,  National  Student  dele- 
gate to  the  World  Congress  against 
War,  on  "War  and  the  Student"; 
the  second  by  Frank  Brooks,  of  the 
Springfield  Unemployed  Council,  on 
"The  Communists  and  Their  Plan  for 
the  Unemployed."  Speakers  from 
different  political  parties  have  ad- 
dressed Mr.  Harlow's  classes. 

The  program  of  the  Vocational 
Opportunity  Classes  for  the  term  is: 

Nov.  1 — "A  Job  in  These  Times" — 
President  Xeilson. 

Nov.  8 — "Department  Store  Work" — 
Marjory  Sidney,  Director  of  Promotional 
Work  and  Executive  Training,  Gimbel 
Brothers,  X.  Y.  C. 


Nov.  15 — "Social  Work" — Dr.  Miriam  Van 
Waters,  Superintendent,  State  Reformatory 
for  Women,  Framingham,  \ 

Nov.  22 — "Teaching"-  Mrs.  Millicent  (  . 
Mcintosh,  Headmistress,  The  Brearley  School, 
X.  V.  C. 

Nov.  29— "What  the  Federal  Civil  Service 
Offers  the  College  Graduate" — Dr.  L  J. 
O'Rourke,  Director  of  Personnel  Research, 
r.  S.  (  i\il  Service  Commission,  Washington. 

Dec.  6— "Publishing"— Mrs.  William  B. 
Meloney,  Editor  of  the  Sunday  Magazine. 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  X.  Y 

Dec.  13 — "Graduate  Study" — Dean  Xicol- 
son. 

tArU 

A  SERIES  of  gallery  talks  in  the 
Tryon  Gallery  has  been  given 
twice  a  week  throughout  October. 
The  Gallery  has  increased  its  collec- 
tion of  pictures  loaned  to  students  for 
their  rooms  and  as  many  as  125  girls 
have  taken  ad  vantage  of  this  collection. 
For  the  most  part  the  pictures  are  color 
reproductions  of  small  paintings. 

The  first  of  a  series  of*  originals 
on  exhibition  in  Tryon  was  a  painting 
by  Henri-Matisse,  "Interior  at  Nice," 
loaned  through  the  courtesy  of  M. 
Pierre  Matisse  of  Xew  York,  son  <  i 
the  artist.  The  second  of  the  series, 
on  view  during  November,  is  "Two 
Little  Circus  Girls,"  a  painting  by 
Auguste  Renoir  loaned  to  Smith  by 
the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago. 
Music 

THERE  was  a  Faculty  recital  on 
the  Sunday  evening  of  Alumnae 
Week-End.  On  Oct.  18  the  Hampton 
Quartette  gave  its  annual  concert. 
John  M.  Greene  Hall  was  practically 
filled. 

The  Smith  College  Concert  Course 
offers  the  following: 

Lotte  Lehmann,  Nov.  16 

Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra,  Dec.  ° 

Don  Cossacks  Chorus,  Jan.  11 

Moiseiwitsch,  Jan.  2" 

Cleveland  Symphony  Orchestra.  Feb.  11 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Fel 

Yehudi  Menuhin.  Mar.  15 

Choral  Concert,  May  6 

The  Chamber  Music  Series  includes: 

Brosa  String  Quartet.  Nov.  2 

Brosa  String  Quartet.  Dec.  7 

Budapest  String  Quartet,  Mar.  8 

Zighera  Trio,  Apr.  12 
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Other  \eus 

DUR1  N(  >  the  summer  an  entire 
dial  system  unit  of  telephones 
was  installed  at  the  ( 'ollege.  I  he 
equipment  is  on  the  third  floor  of 
(ollege  Hall.  I  he  Smith  College  key 
number  is  2700.  We  quote  from  the 
Gazette: 

Three  miles  <>!  cable  and  three  tons  of 
equipment  have  been  installed  at  Smith 
College  this  summer  as  a  part  of  the  inter- 
communicating telephone  system  which  has 
recently  been  put  into  operation,  making 
Smith  the  first  college  to  have  an  entire  dial 
system. 

There  is  a  telephone  operator  at  the  switch- 
board in  College  Hall,  and  calls  from  the  out- 
side go  through  her.  The  key  number,  2700, 
is  the  only  number  listed  in  the  telephone 
book,  whereas  there  used  to  be  128  listings. 
There  will  be  24diour  service  and  the  opera- 
tors will  also  act  as  a  clearing  house  for  all 
collegiate  information. 

The  dormitory  telephones  for  students  are 
limited  totalling  dial  numbers  only,  except 
for  telegrams  and  taxis  as  covered  under  free 
attendant  service.  The  students  must  use 
the  pay  stations  for  Northampton  and  toll 
calls.  The  incoming  calls  for  students  are 
routed  through  the  switchboard. 

In  case  of  any  emergency  this  system  will 
lessen  the  time  in  which  aid  could  be  sum- 
moned or  the  proper  persons  informed,  as  the 
College  operator  will  be  able  to  locate  members 
of  the  College  more  quickly  than  was  pre- 
viously possible.  It  will  lessen  the  possibility 
of  loss  by  fire  and  generally  supplement  the 
watchman  service. 

Excepting  for  this  important  work, 
and  changes  in  College  Hall ;  and 
soundproof  ceilings  in  the  dining- 
rooms  of  Talbot  and  Tyler  houses, 
little  summer  work  was  done  on  the 
campus. 

The  Five-College  Conference  was 
held  at  Smith  College  Nov.  4-5. 

'Departmental  7\[otes 

THE  President  attended  a  meeting 
of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  in 
New  York,  Oct.  7.  On  Oct.  11  he 
presided  at  a  meeting  of  the  Foreign 
Policy  Association  in  Springfield.  On 
Xov.  6  he  spoke  in  Toledo  at  an 
Armistice  service  for  12  organizations 
of  that  city.  On  Nov.  7  he  was  the 
guest  in  Chicago  at  a  men's  luncheon 
arranged  by  the  Alumnae  Committee 
of  Seven  Colleges. 


Dean  Nicolson  addressed  the  fac- 
ulty of  Northfield  Seminary,  Oct.  13; 
she  spoke  at  Brown  University,  Oct. 
28,  in  connection  with  the  Honors  Day 
program,  on  the  subject,  "Merchants 
of  Light." 

Mrs.  Scales  made  an  address  at  the 
Sunday  morning  service  of  Northfield 
Seminary,  Oct.  9. 

Miss  Mabelle  Blake  will  give  a 
course  in  "Character  Education"  and 
Prof.  Locke  will  give  a  16-week  course 
in  "Modern  Music,"  as  members  of 
the  University  Extension  faculty  in 
Western  Massachusetts  this  year. 

Religion. — Prof.  Harlow  spoke  at 
an  open  forum  in  Pawtucket  this  fall 
On  "The  Challenge  of  Socialism  in  the 
Coming  Campaign."  He  also  took 
part  in  a  debate  with  Brewer  Eddy 
at  the  Hampshire  County  Progressive 
Forum  in  Northampton,  Oct.  23. 

Zoology. — Professor  Myra  Samp- 
son had  a  profitable  and  interesting 
sabbatical  year  abroad.  She  did  re- 
search work  at  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  under  Dr.  Thomas  Moore, 
on  the  vitamin  A  content  of  liver  oils, 
using  colorometric  methods.  Miss 
Sampson  did  research  work  at  the 
Lister  Institute  of  Preventative  Medi- 
cine in  London,  under  Dr.  Koren 
Chevsky  on  the  effect  of  a  vitamin  A 
deficiency  on  the  structure  of  repro- 
ductive and  endocrine  organs  in  white 
rats.  She  attended  the  International 
Conference  of  the  Association  of 
Science  in  London,  and  many  other 
important  meetings. 

Appointments.  There  are  19  new 
members  of  the  Faculty.  No  full 
professors  were  appointed.  See  page 
42  for  data  concerning  Dr.  Helgesson, 
Prof.  Borgese,  and  Mr.  Abbott. 

Current  Publications,  page  68. 

Alumnae  will  be  interested  to  hear 
of  the  marriages  of  the  following  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty:  Newton  Arvin  to 
Mary  Garrison  '31;  James  Gibson  to 
Eleanor  Jack  '31 ;  and  W.  Rolfe  Brown 
to  Beulah  Willis. 
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Undergraduate  T^ews 

THERE  are  certain  changes  in  the 
chapel  system :  the  services  on  the 
first  four  days  of  the  week  will  as 
usual  be  conducted  by  the  Administra- 
tion and  Faculty;  Fridays  the  students 
will  have  entire  charge  of  the  program, 
and  the  Saturday  service  will  be 
omitted.  See  the  article  by  Lois 
Jameson,*  page  38,  for  further  discus- 
sion. 

Mountain  Day  was  Oct.  24. 

Freshman  Frolic  as  "administered" 
for  many  years  has  been  superseded 
by  "  Freshman  Day."  On  that  day — 
the  first  Saturday — student  advisors 
were  hostesses  to  their  advisees  at 
Chapel,  at  the  A.  A.  reception  in  the 
afternoon,  and  at  an  informal  picnic 
supper.  In  the  evening  there  was 
step-singing  in  front  of  Students' 
Building. 

Athletics. — An  exhibition  Field 
Day  took  place  Oct.  15  as  an  addi- 
tional feature  of  the  Alumnae  Week- 
End  program.  A  procession  of  150 
students  accompanied  by  a  fife  and 
drum  corps,  and  a  demonstration  of 
all  sports  were  the  high  spots  of  the 
afternoon. 

Debating. — The   debating    season 


opened  when  Emily  Lewis  and  Harriet 
Kale  '34  met  the  team  of  Oriel  Col- 
lege, University  of  Oxford,  Oct.  27, 
on  the  subject,  Resolved,  that  war 
debts  and  reparations  should  be 
canceled.     The  Smith  team  won. 

P2lections. — 1935 :  Pres.,  Constance 
Morrow*;  1934:  Pres.,  Madeleine 
Evans;  1933:  Vice-pres.,  Jean  Bab- 
cock,  Sec,  Gertrude  Olsen,  Treas., 
Nancy  Robb,  Song  Leader,  Mary 
Dorion. 

Other  l^ieivs 

REPUBLICAN,  Democratic,  and 
-  Socialist  clubs  were  formed  on 
campus  preceding  the  National  Elec- 
tion. Members  of  the  clubs  procured 
speakers  of  repute  to  address  the 
College  and  interested  outsiders.  They 
also  assisted  at  their  respective  party 
headquarters  on  and  before  Nov.  8. 
Margaret  Tilson  '34*  is  president  of 
the  Student  Republican  Club  under 
the  auspices  of  which  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Wilbur  spoke  in  John  M. 
Greene  Hall,  Oct.  25.  A  parade 
preceded  the  meeting. 

The  Honor  List  from  the  Class 
of  1935  (students  who  maintained  an 

♦Girls  whose  names  are  starred  are  daughters  of 
alumnae.  For  mothers'  names  see  "Smith  Grand- 
daughters," page  43. 
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average  of  B  or  better  last  year)  was 

unusually  large.    The  130  names  equal 

22.2  per  cent  of  the  class  as  against 

5.3  percent  of  1934  a  year  ago: 

Constance  Adams*,  Jane  Adams*,  Mary 
Albrecht,  Nancy  Allen,  Katharine  Austin*, 
Alice  Benjamin,  Mary  Best*,  Eleanor  Boone, 
Patricia  Boyer,  Christine  Bradshaw,  Elizabeth 
Brehm*,  Jane  Bridgman*,  Gwethalyn  Brown, 
Jean  Buck,  Margaret  Bulmer,  Eleanor  Bustin, 
Marion  Calkins,  Margaret  Callanan,  Maxine 
Carter,  Mary  Chamberlain,  Mary  Chambers, 
Barbara  Chesney,  Stella  Chess,  Hazel  Clare, 
Harriet  Clark,  Virginia  Cook,  Jean  Cross, 
Margaret  Dragon,  Constance  Dudley,  Mar- 
jorie  Egbert*,  Jane  Eiseman,  Cornelia  Fabian, 
Jane  Faga,  Martha  Fisher,  Agnes  Foss,  Ella 
Foster,  Barbara  Frank,  Grace  Frank,  Eliza- 
beth Friend,  Betty  Fulton,  Elizabeth  L. 
Gamble,  Barbara  Gates,  Frances  Gelabert, 
Virginia  Gerhard,  Eleanor  Goldstein,  Hen- 
rietta Gray*,  Laura  Gray,  Dorothy  Groom, 
Barbara  Hadley*,  Carlotta  Hammitt,  Helen 
A.  Hansen,  Louise  Harris,  Ruth  Hessler, 
Cornelia  Hewitt,  Elisabeth  Hofmann,  Joie 
Honea,  Elisabeth  Hooker,  Grada  Hopeman, 
Mariamne  Houston,  Elisabeth  Howard*, 
Helen  Hubert,  Olive  Hunt,  Anne  Huthsteiner, 
Martha  Johnson,  Eleanor  Jones,  Nancy 
Joseph,  Helen  Kaposey,  Jemima  Kelly, 
Fredelle  Keyes,  Mildred  Koerber,  Ruth 
Koshland,  Selma  Levy,  Janet  Lewis,  Virginia 
McClung,  Elizabeth  McGafrin,  Emily  Mc- 
Nenney,  Priscilla  Mason,  Elizabeth  Mencke, 
Mildred  Merrifield,  Olive  Mills,  Constance 
Morrow*,  Janet  Moss,  Emily  Myers,  Edith 
Xeilson,  Patience  Norman,  Chandonette 
Norris*,  Mary  O'Neil,  Margaret  Palmer,  Edith 
Pardee,  Elsa  Parshley,  Edith  Patton,  Emmita 
Perry,  Arley  Pistor,  Jean  Potter,  Elizabeth 
Pratt,  Helen  Prindle,  Susan  Raymond,  Anna- 
bel Reeves,  Bee  Rich,  Doris  Robinson,  Mar- 
gery Robinson,  Gretchen  Rose,  Frances  Rossi, 
Elizabeth  Royon,  Margaret  Russell,  Ruth 
Rutes,  Bettie  Sands,  Jeanne  Sargent,  Eleanor 
Smith,  Elfrida  Smith,  Marylyles  Smith, 
Giovanna  Sodi,  Elinor  Sommers,  Ruth  Stot- 
zer,  Katharyn  Stubbs,  Elizabeth  Swift*, 
Madeleine  Tatton*,  Carol  Tidball,  Alice 
Triouleyre,  Anne  Tyler,  Alice  Warren*,  Sarah 
Weimer,  Mary  Weinstein,  Alice  White,  Jean 
Whitlock.  Frances  Williams,  Anne  Winton, 
Sophie  Wulfekuhler,  Ruth  Yates,  Harriet 
Zimmerman. 

Dean's  List.  There  are  79  seniors 
on  the  Dean's  List,  of  whom  20  are 
granddaughters,  and  71  juniors  of 
whom  13  are  granddaughters.  Al- 
though seniors  working  under  Special 
Honors  do  not  appear  on  this  list  (the 
whole  scheme  of  Special  Honors  being 
to  get  away  from  a  regular  marking 
system)  nearly  the  entire  group  is  do- 

*For  mothers'  names  see  "Smith  Granddaughters," 
page  43. 


ing  Dean's  List  work.     We  therefore 

append  a  list  of  the  Special  Honors 

seniors  who  are  granddaughters.* 

Janet  Cairns,  Helen  Fleming,  Elizabeth 
Floyd,  Frances  Horsfall,  Emily  Robinson, 
and  Mary  L.  Stearns. 

Betty  Alsterlund  1934 

UJJe  Smith  C°Uege  Council 
of  Industrial  Studies 

IN  the  spring  of  1932  the  College 
received  a  gift  which  makes  it 
possible  to  undertake  a  series  of  in- 
dustrial studies  of  our  part  of  the 
Connecticut  Valley.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Economics  has  for  some  time 
past  been  longing  for  the  opportunity 
to  record  and  study  the  economic 
history  which  is  being  made  and  being 
lost  in  its  neighborhood.  Now  through 
the  generosity  of  an  anonymous 
donor  we  have  been  enabled  by  the 
appointment  of  an  assistant  director, 
a  fellow,  and  a  scholar  to  make  a 
modest  beginning  in  this  important 
work.  The  staff  of  the  Council  will 
work  under  a  director  and  a  commit- 
tee chosen  from  the  Faculty. 

The  assistant-director,  Miss  Katha- 
rine Lumpkin,  Ph.D.  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  has  undertaken  the  task 
of  "contacts" — that  is,  of  interesting 
business  leaders  in  our  enterprise. 
She  has  already  made  some  headway 
and  hopes  eventually  to  make  a  survey 
and  record  of  all  the  materials  for 
business  history  here  available.  The 
fellow  and  the  scholar,  and  a  succession 
of  them,  will,  we  hope,  work  over  the 
records  and  prepare  a  series  of  mono- 
graphs. 

It  is  evident  that  New  England  is 
facing  a  special  crisis  within  the  na- 
tional one.  One  of  the  questions 
which  any  observer  must  ask  is  why 
mills  go  south,  or,  in  some  cases, 
west.  To  get  an  answer  more  exact 
than  the  "wages  and  taxes"  of  gen- 
eral conversation  is  part  of  our  aim. 
A  further  question,  to  mention  merely 
one  more  of  the  many  which  present 
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themselves,  is  what  happens  to  the 
towns  when  the  mills  close  down. 
To  seize  the  facts  while  they  are  fresh 
will  do  much  to  make  the  course  of 
industrial  development  clear.  It  is  a 
task  in  which  the  alumnae  in  their 
various  districts  could  share.  If  the 
Council  of  Industrial  Studies  should 
stimulate  an  interest  in  local  economic 
history  among  the  alumnae  and  thus 
somewhat  widely  through  the  country, 
it  would,  apart  from  what  may  be 
accomplished  here,  have  performed  a 
useful  service. 

Esther  Lowenthal,  Director 

fJMiss  Qaverno  Enters 
College  Hall 

IT  has  been  the  turn  of  College 
Hall  for  renovation  this  summer 
and  the  sound  of  hammers  and  scrap- 
ers has  been  unceasing.  Cf  course  it 
all  began  from  a  utilitarian  standpoint, 
as  all  College  Hall's  alterations  have 
done,  but  for  once  in  the  process  of 
becoming  useful,  the  building  has 
proved  the  old  proverb,  "  Handsome  is, 
as  handsome  does." 

The  offices  were  both  dark  and 
noisy,  since  the  corridors  swallowed, 
rather  than  contributed  light,  and 
echoed  to  the  continual  click  of  heels. 
It  was  necessary  instead  that  they 
should  contribute  light  and  swallow 
noise.  The  heavy  beams  of  the  hall 
ceilings  and  the  pillars,  where  they 
were  not  structurally  necessary,  were 
accordingly  swept  away.  Some  fifty 
years  of  continually  darkening  varnish 
were  scraped  from  the  woodwork, 
which  is  left  the  natural  color  of  ash. 
The  walls  and  ceilings  are  tinted  cream 
and  the  soundproof  flooring  is  almost 
as  light,  with  a  dash  of  black  in  bands. 
Some  of  you  will  think  it  greatly 
changed,  but  for  the  first  time  in  years 
I '  ve  been  able  to  remember  how  it  looked 
when  I  entered  in  '83.  In  the  years 
between,  it  has  worn  a  disguise.  The 
removal  of  beams  and  pillars  has  given 
an  effect  of  space  never  there  before. 


White  Studio 


In  pursuit  of  the  necessary  light 
one  change  has  come  which  caused 
searchings  of  heart  among  Trustees 
and  alumnae.  In  place  of  the  stained 
glass  window  on  the  stairway  is  one 
of  clear  glass,  leaded  and  beautifully 
designed  to  conform  to  the  framework 
and  to  the  style  of  the  building.  No 
one  denies  its  superiority  in  beaut y. 
as  well  as  a  giver  of  light.  But  the 
old  one  did  belong  there — it  was  part 
of  our  heritage.  It  was  a  part  of  the 
architectural  integrity  of  the  front. 
Nevertheless  I  am  glad  it  is  gone 
and  the  new  one  is  in,  for  the  symbol- 
ism of  the  seal  for  which  it  was  placed 
there,  finds  better  expression  in  tin- 
great  words  of  its  motto  than  in  the 
inadequate  medium  of  the  stained 
glass  of  that  day. 

Julia  H.  Cavesi 


ng  by  Flora  Best  '34 


WHETHER  it  was  merely  the 
private  urge  of  the  Administra- 
tion to  impress  upon  the  student  body 
a  practical  illustration  of  their  im- 
mense sense  of  humor,  or  whether  they 
were  really  putting  in  practice  some 
mild  Stoicism,  "Whatever  may  hap- 
pen, if  it  is  not  a  matter  of  choice,  it  is 
nothing  to  me,"  it  would  be  presump- 
tuous for  us  to  determine,  limited 
in  intellect  as  we  are.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  the  Mountain  Day  bells 
did  peal  forth  simultaneously  with 
the  stroke  of  7  A.M.  of  a  very  "misty, 
moisty  morning,"  and  the  aforesaid 
student  body  did  arise  with  nightcaps 
on  their  heads  and  the  call  of  nature  in 
their  hearts  only  to  greet  a  great 
dismal  patter  of  raindrops  upon  their 
roofs.  It  sounds  preposterous,  but 
over  our  dead  bodies  alone  can  it  be 
denied. 

The  bitterness  of  it  was  that  when 
we  all  were  well  up  and  well  dressed, 
some  youthful  Revere  cycled  through 
the  mist  of  the  early  morning  with  the 
mud  flying  from  under  her  wheels  to 
carry  the  word  of  a  false  alarm.  Nat- 
urally no  one  could  have  foreseen  that 
possibility,  and  of  course  it  was  in  all 
innocence  of  intention  that  some  of  us 
managed  to  be  well  out  of  town  at  a 
very  few  minutes  after  seven!  Most 
of  us,  however,  paddled  to  chapel  and 
heard  the  Dean  read  without  a  visible 


twinkle  about  "there  are  holidays 
and  there  are  ordinary  days"  and  we 
were  almost  cheered. 

And  Mountain  Day  did  come!  In 
all  the  glory  of  the  very  reddest  leaves, 
the  very  bluest  sky,  and  the  very 
cleanest  air.  We  begged,  borrowed, 
and  stole  bicycles,  mostly  borrowed 
and  mostly  stolen!  We  hopped  bug- 
gies or  we  simply  rolled  up  our  sleeves 
and  struck  out  for  the  open  country 
on  the  legs  that  the  good  Lord  gave  us. 
If  it  were  true  that  we  absorbed  most 
who  went  fastest  and  farthest,  then  a 
few  of  us  should  be  the  very  incarna- 
tion of  autumn  itself.  Goshen  Hill 
was  a  mere  take-off.  Horizontal,  per- 
pendicular— it  didn't  matter.  We 
even  found  we  could  bicycle  up  cliffs 
and  under  ledges  like  flies  on  the 
ceiling.  Of  course  it  is  never  a  real 
Mountain  Day  unless  you  come  home 
at  evening,  exhausted  and  numb;  and 
we  are  the  greatest  heroes  who  have 
fallen  into  the  greatest  number  of 
streams  and  gullies. 

With  the  single  exception  of  Moun- 
tain Day,  we  have  merely  dripped 
about  campus.  But  where  outside 
entertainment  has  been  slightly  damp- 
ened, we  have  been  provided  for  inside. 
We  even  go  to  chapel  now.  And  Stu- 
dent Government,  to  add  spice  to  the 
meat,  has  furnished  a  Friday  morning 
half  hour  of  hilarity.     One  attraction 
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of  it  is  that  the  meeting  is  entirely  our 
own.  The  more  its  reputation  grows, 
thf  more  the  Faculty  hunger  of  curi- 
osity outside  of  John  M.  Greene 
windows,  and  the  more  exclusive  we 
become;  and  hence  the  more  its 
reputation  grows.  Airs.  Ford  launched 
the  series  of  performances  with  a 
significant  eulogy  upon  the  ' 'Forgotten 
Man."  It  was  not  that  Mrs.  Ford 
could  have  believed  that  we  could 
ever  have  really  "forgotten"  the 
Fifteenth  Trustee ;  it  was  merely  that 
our  realization  of  his  scholarly  great- 
ness has  become  subordinated  to  our 
filial  adoration  of  the  word  he  speaks 
and  the  brick  he  walks  upon. 

Mr.  Abbott,  the  new  director  of  the 
art  museum,  has  spoken,  and  Mrs. 
Morrow,  and  we  are  beginning  to  sus- 
pect some  guile  in  the  methods  of  the 
Assembly  Committee,  because  each 
speaker,  unbeknownst  to  every  other 
speaker,  has  confessed  that  he  or  she 
was  told  to  "be  funny."  Amazingly 
enough,  they  are!  If  Mr.  Abbott  had 
not  acknowledged  how  really  difficult 
it  is  to  be  funny  at  8:30  in  the  morn- 
ing, we  should  have  considered  it 
second  nature  in  those  persons  whom 
the  Committee  has  selected  as  the 
"funniest  people  on  campus." 

This  belated  April  should  have 
struck  a  deathblow  to  fall  athletics, 
but  it  has  taught  us  instead  just  a 
little  more  dexterity.  It  cleared 
enough  to  let  us  exhibit  for  Alumnae 
Week- End,  but  otherwise  we  have  been 
learning  to  play  soccer  with  um- 
brellas. The  technique  is  a  little  more 
involved  in  hockev.  but  new  inventions 


in   the   way    of    headgears   crop    up 

amongst  us  like  mushrooms  and  we  arc- 
certain  to  come  out  of  all  this  above 
the  water  line. 

It  has  been  a  progressive  fall  in 
more  ways  than  one,  but  perhaps  the 
very  longest  step  forward  has  been 
the  abolition  of  Freshman  Frolic. 
We  who  have  been  through  the  horror 
of  it  two  or  three  years  know  just 
how  progressive  the  step  is.  One 
very  important  factor  in  the  new  plan 
is  that  each  advisor  now  posse 
six  advisees  as  opposed  to  the  one  of 
the  old  days,  and  that  would  compli- 
cate Frolic  just  a  bit.  It  was  bad 
enough  to  have  to  keep  up  with  one 
freshman  as  she  tore  around  and  intro- 
duced you  to  her  friends.  To  pant 
around  after  six  is  well-nigh  impossible. 
As  alternative,  we  had  an  amazing 
lot  of  picnic  suppers  and  our  freshmen 
took  us  to  fall  Step-Sing,  and  we 
enjoyed  a  very  dignified  and  orderly 
evening.  There  is  only  one  really 
serious  rub  to  the  decrease  in  advisors. 
It  used  to  be  fairly  easy  for  one  fresh- 
man to  settle  your  courses  and  your 
room,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  secure  a 
majority  vote  amid  six.  The  poor 
upperclassman  lives  in  a  perpetual 
dilemma.  She  has  to  satisfy  one 
advisee  in  respect  to  her  curtains, 
one  in  her  spread,  another  in  her  coif- 
fure until  she  begins  to  look  like  an 
Orangeman  initiation. 

We  suspect  Mr.  King  of  some  sup- 
pressed desire  for  dog  catching.  He 
is  getting  his  experience  upon  bicycles. 
In  the  gray  hours  of  the  morning,  the 
great  truck  glides  silently  and  swiftly 
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through  campus,  and  the  distraught 
parents  awake  to  find  all  their  un- 
tagged children  gone.  Our  president 
of  Student  Government  herself  con- 
fesses  to  have  defied  the  law  by  hiding 
her  bicycle  in  a  smoking-room,  and  a 
very  illustrious  member  of  cabinet 
equally  in  vain  tried  to  conceal  hers 
in  the  bushes.  It  is  a  wily  mind 
indeed  that  deceives  the  eagle  eye  of 
Mr.  King. 

Another  of  our  rainy-day  amuse- 
ments has  been  provided  us  by  the 
new  telephone  system.  Whether  it 
be  the  lure  of  the  dial  or  the  fact 
that  we  did  not  know  we  had  so  many 
friends  before  we  discovered  that  we 
could  telephone  them  without  a 
nickel,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  But 
no  one  will  deny  that  it  does  not 
matter  at  what  hour  the  urge  comes 
upon  you  or  whom  you  call,  the  busy 
bell  follows  the  dial  as  it  did  when 
Central  was  on  the  other  end. 

In  addition  to  these  "new  things 
under  the  sun"  (metaphorically  speak- 
ing), there  is  something  else  new  in  the 
air.  Marvel  of  all  marvels,  we  have 
become  politically  minded.  The  sci- 
entific neophyte  forsakes  the  pickled 
embryo  on  her  bed  table  or  the  scalpel 
on  her  bureau.  The  young  aesthetic 
forgets  to  blanch  at  the  sight  of  a  split 
rabbit  or  the  horrid  marvel  of  a  spi- 
der's   web.     In     her     total     absent- 


mindedness  she  even  flattens  her  hair 
down  and  forgoes  dissertating  on  how 
Paderewski  failed  in  his  last  concert. 
The  youthful  "literati"  are  being 
known  to  fail  in  giving  the  correct 
Shakespearean  quotation  at  the  proper 
moment. 

The  cause  of  it  all  is  politics  and 
a  band.  You  need  not  even  be  a 
Republican  to  join  a  Hoover  demon- 
stration, for  is  there  anyone  "with 
soul  so  dead"  that  she  does  not  leap 
to  the  ecstasy  of  a  parade? 

Mr.  Wilbur  should  have  been  grate- 
ful. It  could  not  possibly  have  oc- 
curred to  him  that  the  demonstration 
was  anything  but  an  overflowing  ex- 
uberant patriotism.  Ashe  confessed, 
he  was  "only  a  university  president." 
But  even  if  the  banners  and  the  songs 
and  the  marching  feet  do  not  elect 
Mr.  Hoover,  at  least  they  were  an 
outlet  for  individualism  and  a  very 
glorious  and  very  noisy  evidence  that 
this  young,  indifferent  generation  is  as 
gratifyingly  naive  and  primitive  as 
ourselves  should  like  to  pretend  us  not 
to  be.  Pity  'tis  that  the  Democrats 
and  Socialists  go  unsung  in  this 
chronicle!  They  are  slower  in  getting 
under  way,  but  each  insists  that  the 
race  is  not  always  to  the  swift.  Who 
shall  say?  November  8  is  still  two 
weeks  and  two  Rallies  away! 

Catherine  Lewerth  '33 


Dravinn  by  Dorothy  Leivis  '34 
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Chapel  Klptes 


HERE  is  no  alumna  of 
this  College  for  whom 
the  words  ''First 
Chapel"  do  not  create 
a  picture.  We  shall 
not  blur  it  by  any 
word  of  ours.  On  that 
morning  no  one  would  have  dreamed 
that  the  College  is  smaller  than  usual, 
but  that  it  is  will  be  read  in  various 
places  in  this  magazine;  and  under 
other  captions,  also,  is  the  gist  of  the 
President's  remarks  concerning  Col- 
lege finances.     We  quote  briefly  here: 

The  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  College 
imposes  on  the  administration  a  task  of 
economy  which  is  greater  than  it  sees  any 
possibility  of  coping  with.  In  addition  to 
the  decrease  in  fees  resulting  from  the  size 
of  the  freshman  class,  there  is  also  the 
inevitable  decrease,  shared  by  everyone, 
in  the  return  from  investments.  It  is, 
therefore,  my  duty  to  appeal  to  you,  to  all 
members  of  the  College,  both  staff  and 
students,  to  aid  the  Administration  in  the 
exercise  of  small  economies.  It  is  difficult 
to  realize  how  a  small  economy  can  yet 
matter  when  multiplied  by  a  number  like 
2000  or  2500,  and  there  are  about  2500 
people  on  the  campus  to  spare  or  waste  our 
resources.  I  remember  once  trying  to 
calculate  what  it  would  cost  the  College  if 
each  girl  had  one  egg  a  day  in  addition  to 
the  usual  diet,  and  it  was  S  14,000.  It 
costs  one  cent,  perhaps,  for  you  to  burn  the 
light  in  your  room  while  you  are  at  dinner, 
but  by  the  time  this  cent  is  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  girls  in  the  house,  the  num- 
ber of  houses  on  the  campus,  and  the  num- 
ber of  days  in  the  College  year,  it  is  a  very 
substantial  sum.  It  is  often  said  that  the 
besetting  vice  of  the  American  people  is 
wastefulness.  The  sooner  this  is  corrected, 
the  better,  and  I  should  like  to  begin  now  in 
this  College.  This  is  no  time  to  squander 
and  the  College  needs  your  help. 

The  President  read  greetings  from 
our  junior  groups  in  France,  Italy,  and 
Spain;  announced  with  satisfaction — 
quickly  shared  by  the  audience — that 
the  Trustees  had  bestowed  on  Dean 
Xicolson  the  Mary  A.  Jordan  Chair  of 
English  Literature;  and  in  the  re- 
mainder of  his  talk  set  the  keynote  for 
the  college  year.     He  said  in  part: 


The  advice  that  I  thought  I  would  give 
you  today  is  to  try  to  get  during  this  week 
some  little  pause  for  meditation  when  you 
can  come  to  an  understanding  with  your- 
selves as  to  what  you  are  here  for.  All 
college  presidents  play  at  the  game  of  tr\  in- 
to define  education.  I  should  like  you  to 
join  them  at  the  game,  seeing  whether  you 
can  define  from  the  point  of  view  of  your 
own  needs  and  your  own  opportunities 
what  education  is  to  be  for  you.  .  .  . 

The  temptation  for  all  students,  whether 
in  the  first  class  in  school  preparing  for  the 
next  day,  or  confronting  the  final  examina- 
tion for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy, 
is  to  prepare  for  the  next  immediate  ta-k 
instead  of  preparing  for  the  life  they  are 
going  to  lead.  Our  educational  syMciib 
are  full  of  machinery  and  devices,  each  of 
them  justified  probably  in  itself,  each  con- 
trived to  meet  some  difficulty,  but  all 
running  the  risk  of  being  interferences. 
Our  whole  system  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments is  of  that  nature.  The  real  punish- 
ment for  an  offense  comes  in  the  lowering  of 
the  personality  which  commits  it.  As  soon 
as  somebody  outside  undertakes  to  impose 
an  external  punishment,  there  is  a  risk  of 
taking  the  weight  of  the  offense  entirely  off 
the  conscience.  When  we  offer  rewards  we 
always  tend  to  take  the  mind  of  the  com- 
petitor away  from  the  real  object  of  the 
effort.  What  I  want  to  do  now  is  to  im- 
press upon  you  the  importance  of  the  reali- 
zation that  what  you  want  is  mastery  of 
something.  What  you  want  is  a  set  of  in- 
fluences which  will  enrich  your  lives.  And 
you  must  not  let  our  business  as  adminis- 
trative officers  or  teachers  in  the  invention 
of  devices  get  between  you  and  your  educa- 
tion. The  doing  of  things  for  their  own 
sake  is  the  thing  that  lifts  the  ordinary 
activities  of  life  above  the  commonpLu  <• 
level. 

The  transferring  of  the  emphasis  from  the 
thing  itself  to  the  actual  result  or  reward 
means  the  lowering  of  the  whole  spiritual 
level. 

I  am  tempted  to  tell  you  something  in  the 
history  of  the  College  which  will  give  some 
point  to  what  I  am  trying  to  say. 

You  came  on  to  this  campus  through  the 
Grecourt  Gates.  Some  of  you  perhaps  do 
not  know  what  that  means.  There  is  a 
modest  inscription  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the 
pillars  telling  you  that  the  gates  erected 
there  are  a  replica  of  the  gates  of  the 
Chateau  of  Robecourt  near  Grecourt. 
France,  because  during  the  Great  War  a 
unit  of  Smith  alumnae  worked  near  there 
for  the  people  in  the  devastated  regions. 
The   Smith    College    Relief  Unit  went  to 
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France  in  the  autumn  of  1(M7  and  was 
given  possession  of  certain  ruined  villages 
in  tin-  district  of  the  Somme.  Through  the 
winter  they  worked  with  the  peasantry  of 
illages,  recivilizing  the  little  children 
.md  gh  ing  people  a  means  of  livelihood  and 
speel .  The  following  spring  the  great 
( lerman  drive  swi  pi  across  that  whole  area 
and  drove  out  all  the  villagers  again. 
Smith  women  evacuated  the  villages, 
helping  old  women  pack  their  household 
goods,  Btanding  .it  crossroads  and  guiding 
the  Straggling  remnants  of  the  British  fifth 
army,  Maying  there  till  Cerman  shells  were 
exploding  around  them.  Maying  at  risk  of 
their  lives,  lor  some  time  after,  while 
their  field  of  operation  remained  in  enemy 
hands,  they  worked  in  canteens  and 
hospitals.  When  the  tide  of  battle  receded 
they  returned  to  their  villages  and  started 
once  more  to  build  them  up.  They  did  not 
evacuate  them  till  V)22.  If  you  ever  visit 
the  villages  around  Grfecourt,  you  will  find 
Smith  College  is  known  there,  and  the 
"American  Ladies"  who  stood  by  them  in 
these  emergencies.  We  have  people  on  the 
Faculty  today  who  were  among  that  group. 
We  have  people  here  who  served  in  other 
connections  during  those  great  years. 
When  it  was  all  over,  they  came  back  and 
melted  into  the  life  of  this  country.  They 
did  not  organize  themselves;  they  did 
not  make  any  claim;  the  government  did 
not  insure  them;  they  were  paid  no  pension; 
they  are  asking  for  no  bonus.  They  did  the 
thing  for  its  own  sake.  Their  activities 
during  those  years  will  remain  one  of  the 
most  glorious  and  picturesque  bits  of  the 
history  of  this  College.  I  should  like  you 
to  believe  that  this  is  the  characteristic  of 
those  who  have  gone  out  from  this  College; 
that  they  have  done  the  thing  for  its  own 
sake;  not  for  glory,  not  for  reward,  but  be- 
cause  they  knew  it  was  well  worth  doing. 
And  in  that  spirit  I  adjure  you,  both  old 
and  new  members  of  the  student  body,  that 
you  take  up  your  work  for  the  coming  year. 

<  >n  other  mornings  the  President 
has  spoken  of  the  value  of  coming  to 
chapel — and  certainly  thus  far  in  the 
year  the  most  carping  critic  must  feel 
satisfaction  in  the  attendance — he  has 
explained  the  plan  for  turning  Friday 
morning's  meeting  over  to  the  stu- 
dents  to  do  with  as  they  please;  he  has 
made  his  plea  for  the  town  of  North- 
ampton. 

.  .  .  Now  2000  young  women  full  of 
energy  and  conversation  take  possession  of 


the  town  in  September  and  go  marching 
down  Main  St.  in  groups  of  four  abreast, 
jostling  feeble  members  of  the  Faculty  like 
myself  and  honorable  citizens  into  the 
gutter.  Remember  that  Northampton  is  a 
respectable,  distinguished  old  town  that 
you  can  admire  and  that  you  ought  not  to 
antagonize. 

The  Dean  has  explained  the  new 
interpretation  of  the  Immigration 
Law  which  forbids  foreign  students 
entering  the  United  States  since 
August  of  this  year  to  earn  any  money : 

Many  institutions  and  legal  authorities 
have  filed  protests  formally  against  the 
operation  of  the  law.  For  us  the  situation 
is  very  embarrassing.  We  have  entered 
into  certain  informal  contracts  and  now  the 
Government  is  asking  us  to  violate  them — 
to  break  faith  with  an  important  group  ol 
our  students.  At  present  we  can  only  offer 
an  apology  to  the  foreign  students,  and 
assure  them  that  we  are  in  no  way  responsi- 
ble for  the  drastic  interpretation  that  is 
being  put  on  this  law.  I  hope  that  before 
long  the  issue  will  be  clarified,  and  either 
the  interpretation  will  be  withdrawn  or  else 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  will  agree  that  it 
shall  not  go  into  effect  till  the  first  of  next 
August.  This  will  at  least  enable  the  in- 
stitutions to  keep  faith  this  year  with  the 
students  who  have  already  come. 

In  a  resume  of  the  self-help  work 
being  done  at  college  Mrs.  Scales 
summed  up  the  situation  by  saying: 

Xo  one  would  be  glad  to  have  people  in 
college  under  the  burden  of  self-help  as 
much  as  students  are  these  days,  but  few 
would  be  entirely  sorry.  We  do  not  learn 
much  till  necessity  forces  us  to  it.  The 
evil  which  is  brought  about  to  a  certain 
extent  by  the  older  generation  in  leaving 
young  people  without  participation  in  the 
problems  of  the  world  at  large  is  somewhat 
counteracted  by  a  time  like  this:  now  you 
must  be  interested  in  economic  situations, 
and  whether  you  are  getting  a  better  under- 
standing of  what  your  parents  have  been 
doing  or  of  what  you  are  facing  yourselves, 
you  are  gaining  something  that  will  surely 
bring  additional  interest  to  your  life. 

And  the  Hampton  Quartette  has 
sung  in  chapel,  leaving  with  us  even 
more  poignantly  than  heretofore  their 
haunting  melody — 

'Tis  me,  'tis  me,  'tis  me,  O  Lord 
Standing  in  the  need  of  prayer. 
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£is~tening-ln  at  ^Assemblies 

{See  article  by  Lois  Jameson) 

AS  a  matter  of  fact  no  one  but 
A  students  is  expected  to  go  to  the 
Friday  Assemblies,  and  so  the  first 
thing  to  do  in  an  alumnae  periodical 
is  to  say  "thank  you"  for  the  privilege 
of  attending  and  for  permission 
to  pass  on  this  brief  account  of 
two  excellent  speeches. 

"Mrs.  Ford"  spoke  to  an  j| 
audibly  enthusiastic  audience 
pn  the  "Forgotten  Man,"  i.e. 
the  Trustees  of  Smith  College; 
and  in  a  diverting  and  highly 
effective  20  minutes  gave  the 
students  the  background  of  the 
College  as  personified  by  the 
men  and  women  who  have 
served  it  in  that  capacity  and 
whose  names  are  on  our  lips 
almost  every  time  a  College 
building  is  mentioned  by  name. 
Of  the  pioneer  Trustees  she  said 
in  part: 

They  were  some  of  the  bravest, 
most  imaginative  and  persistent 
people  of  the  region.  They  had  to 
establish  an  almost  unheard-of  thing 
in  the  face  of  the  jeers  and  sneers  of 
a  thoughtless  public.  They  created 
a  great  tradition  for  the  College,  and 
from  what  I  know  of  you  I  believe 
sincerely  that  you  have  it  in  you, 
not  only  to  live  up  to  these  traditions 
but  to  enlarge  and  diversify  them. 
John  M.  Greene  once  wrote,  "The 
churches,  schools,  and  colleges  of  this  nation 
are  its  glory  and  defense."  \Ye  like  to  think 
that  Smith  is  one  of  the  defenses  and  glories 
of  our  country. 

She  read  the  roster  of  the  present 
Board,  giving  data  about  each  one; 
she  told  how  Trustees  are  elected ;  and 
she  made  perfectly  clear  the  differ- 
ence between  Alumnae  Trustees  and 
"  plain  "  Trustees.  She  said  something 
about  their  responsibilities  for  the 
budget  of  a  million  and  a  half,  for 
appointments,  and  for  voting  di- 
plomas. In  short,  for  this  generation 
of   students    at    least,    the    Trustees, 


past  and  present,  arc  now  woven  into 

the  very  fabric  of  Smith  College. 

In  closing  she  introduced  the  "Fif- 
teenth   Trustee"     to    that     body    of 

people  who  would  have  repudiated 
the  very  suggestion  that  they  needed 
any  introduction  to  William  Allan 
Neil  son: 


Trustees'  Daughters  Now  in  College 

Standing:  Elinor  Fosdick  '33,  Constance  Morrow  '35 
Kneeling:  Lesley  Corbett  '36,  Emily  Jones  '36 
Silting:  Dorothy  Fosdick  '34,  Margaret  Xeilson  '36 

It  may  seem  odd  to  you  to  have  me  refer 
to  the  President  as  a  Forgotten  Man,  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  we  are  apt  to  think  of 
him  so  exclusively  as  president  that  we 
forget  how  many  things  he  is  besides:  I 
recommend  that  you  look  up  his  record  in 
"Who's  Who"  for  a  brief  summary. 

She  read  the  citation  given  him  at 
Williams  in  1925  in  which  these 
phrases  occur: 

Profound  thinker,  whose  keen  wit  is  the 
polished  tool  of  his  idealism,  brilliant 
scholar,  educator  who  sees  his  aims  with 
clearness  and  achieves  them  with  original- 
it)',  he  brings  the  light  and  warmth  of  the 
humanities  into  all  that  he  does  as  the 
skilled  executive. 
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She  told  of  the  William  Allan  Neil- 
Bon  Scholarships  created  to  celebrate 
his  fifteenth  year  and  suggested  that 
in  this  sixteenth  year  the  students  give 

Mr.  Neilson  a  special  gift: 

\\  hat  I  propose  is  tli.u  you  give  the 
President  a  new  chapel,  not  made  of  bricks 
and  mortar,  but  <>t  yourselves;  and  by  a 
new  <  Kapel,  I  mean  a  full  chapel.  .  .  . 
\<>u  can  v:(,i  here  free,  for  nothing,  what 
Smith  clubs,  Seven  College  banquets, 
learned  societies,  school  and  college  Com- 
mencements,   Foreign    Policy  associations 

pay    tWO,    three,    and    e\ en    five    dollars    a 

plate  to  hear.  .  .  .Do  not  lei  the  fifteenth 
Trustee  be  the  Forgotten  Man  between 
v  JO  and  9  a.m.  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Thursdays. 

Another  Friday  Assembly  fell  on 
the  day  of  the  Trustees'  Meeting,  and 
Mrs.  1  >wight  Morrow  was  the  speaker. 
She  was  introduced  by  her  daughter 
Constance,  president  of  1935: 

This  is  such  a  family  party  [she  said] 
that  I  am  embarrassed.  I  want  to  explain 
that  it  is  not  the  speaker's  fault — she  did 
I.  tn  have  her  daughter  introduce  her. 
That  was  the  idea  of  the  Assembly  Com- 
mittee, and  I  have  a  sneaking  suspicion 
th.it  they  did  it  to  bring  in  the  comedy 
element.  I  am  not  going  to  try  to  sum  up 
"briefly  and  wittily"  the  career  of  the 
speaker:  in  the  first  place,  you  might  think 
I  was  prejudiced;  in  the  second,  I  can  only 
vouch  personally  for  about  16  years  of  it. 
I  ler  career  does  not  bother  me  in  connection 
with  this  speech.  What  I  am  bothered 
about  is:  will  she  tell  some  quaint  anecdote 
about  my  early  childhood?  It  is  a  great 
risk,  but  I  am  willing  to  run  it,  because  I 
.mi  really  very  proud  and  happy  to  intro- 
duce Mrs.  Dwight  Morrow. 

After  this  auspicious  beginning, 
Mrs.  Morrow  spoke.  We  regret  that 
we  can  give  only  the  briefest  digest: 

My  subject  is  very  short — just  one  small 
piece  of  ad\  ic( — DorCi  let  Sophia  be  a  snob! 

There  are  all  kinds  of  snobs,  but  I  am 
only  going  to  speak  about  three  kinds. 
The  lirst  is  the  geographical  snob.  I  come 
from  the  Middle  West  and  I  stick  up  for  it; 
I  have  faith  in  Massachusetts,  but  I  also 
have  faith  in  Kansas  and  Missouri  and 
Michigan.  Don't  let  any  of  these  Boston 
girls  in. ike  you  believe  that  if  you  were  not 
born  in  Boston  you  were  not  born  at  all! 

I  want   the  eastern  girls  mixed  Up  with  the 
1 \t  Inst  you  may  not  like  it 


and  may  feel  like  the  little  girl  who  said  to 
another  little  girl,  "I  hate  you;  I  hate  you 
worse  than  spinach  and  carrots  put  to- 
gether!" but  you  will  get  over  that. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  social  snob.  Look- 
ing down  at  you  I  can't  see  that  you  look 
like  snobs.  You  dress  so  much  better  than 
we  did  that  you  might  be  social  queens. 
I  don't  quite  go  back  to  the  rustling  black 
silk  and  cameo  pin  of  the  Sophia  Smith 
days,  but  I  do  rejoice  in  all  the  hampering 
things  that  you  have  now  thrown  away. 
But  throwing  away  things  that  hamper  the 
body  and  still  keeping  things  tight  around 
the  spirit  is  what  I  mean  by  social  snob- 
bery. I  know,  and  you  know,  the  sort  of 
girl  who  says,  "Oh  no,  I  know  very  few 
girls  in  college — just  a  small  group  that 
happens  to  be  congenial — "  That  is  a 
narrow-minded  person. 

Then  there  is  another  snob:  the  intel- 
lectual snob.  In  a  college  of  which  Mr. 
Neilson  is  president  and  Miss  Nicolson  is 
dean  there  should  never  be  such  a  thing  as 
an  intellectual  snob.  Like  many  other 
bad  things,  intellectual  snobbery  grows  out 
of  a  good  thing:  it  grows  out  of  your  ab- 
sorption and  interest  in  your  own  subject, 
when  you  become  rather  scornful  of  people 
who  do  not  know  as  much  about  that  sub- 
ject as  you  do.  People  at  home,  for  in- 
stance, who  didn't  go  to  college.  I  re- 
member perfectly  the  way  we  felt  as  seniors 
— we  thought  we  were  something  special. 
Whatever  you  do,  even  if  you  graduate 
Magna  Cum  Laude,  dont  believe  you  are 
something  special.  It  is  odious;  it  makes 
small  and  smug  what  should  be  a  big,  fine 
experience. 

When  I  speak  of  this  big  broad  experience, 
don't  go  away  with  the  idea  that  I  believe 
that  one's  time  in  college  is  the  happiest 
time  in  one's  life.  I  had  four  very  happy 
years  here,  but  I  also  had  here  some  most 
terrible  moments  of  despondency  and  dis- 
couragement. After  all  these  years  I  don't 
like  to  remember  some  of  those  days.  And 
I  never  come  back  without  feeling  grateful 
that  my  life  has  been  so  much  happier  than 
I  thought  it  was  going  to  be  when  I  sat 
down  there  where  you  are.  Goethe  says, 
"Philosophy  is  gray  in  color;  but  the  fruit 
of  the  tree  of  life  is  scarlet  and  gold." 
Remember  that. 

I  have  just  one  thing  more  to  say. 
About  a  month  ago  I  flew  over  Smith 
College  and  saw  it  from  the  sky,  and  I  was 
really  thrilled  .  .  .  but  we  were  looking 
at  Smith  College  without  seeing  any  girls, 
without  feeling  any  of  the  pressure  of  life 
here.  I  had  the  feeling  that  I  always  have 
when  I  see  things  from  the  air — How  small 
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they  are!  What  was  I  fussing  about  down 
there?  You  all  feel  that  pressure:  the 
terrible  insistence  of  the  next  paper  and  the 
next  class.  If  we  could  only  keep  seeing 
the  College  from  the  air — the  whole  thing 
from  a  long-range  view!  When  we  take 
that  long  look — what  do  we  believe  about 
the  College?  I  believe  that  she  creates  an 
honest  admiration  for  learning  and  teaches 
a  few  basic  principles  of  living  that  make 
the  burden  and  the  heat  of  the  day  easier 
to  bear.  That  is  what  I  believe;  but  do  you 
believe  it?  That  is  what  matters.  If  you 
do,  even  a  little  bit,  you  cannot  let  Sophia 
be  a  snob. 

Exchange  of  Students  with 
Foreign  Countries 

THERE  are  19  students  from  for- 
eign countries  in  residence  at 
Smith  in  1932-33,  a  number  slightly  in 
excess  of  that  of  previous  years,  one  or 
two  of  the  graduate  fellowships  nor- 
mally held  by  American  students 
having  been  awarded  this  year  to  can- 
didates from  abroad.  The  majority 
of  the  foreign  undergraduates  are,  on 
the  other  hand,  members  of  the  senior 
class,  and  it  is  doubtless  a  result  of  the 
present  economic  situation  that  the 
Board  of  Admission  received  no  appli- 
cations from  abroad  this  spring;  the 
only  foreign  member  of  the  freshman 
class  being  Dorothea  Dusser  de  Ba- 
renne,  whose  father  has  for  some  years 
held  the  Chair  of  physiology  at  Yale 
University,  and  whose  sister,  Char- 
lotte, is  already  a  senior  in  college. 

Giovanna  Borgese,  daughter  of  the 
holder  of  the  William  Allan  Xeilson 
Chair  for  the  current  year,  was  ac- 
cepted as  a  Special  Student,  and  is 
living  on  campus,  in  Comstock  House. 
Another  student  of  Italian  citizenship 
and  education — though  American  on 
her  mother's  side — Giovanna  Sodi- 
(Cosgrave) ,  has  returned  to  us  for  her 
sophomore  year.  Giovanna's  name 
appears  on  the  Freshman  Honor  Roll 
for  last  year.  The  British  Empire  is 
represented  among  the  undergradu- 
ates by  Helen  Xebolsine  '33  and 
Margaret    Catty    '35,    two    students 


who  received  their  high-school  educa- 
tion in  England,  but  whose  families, 
though  still  British  citizens,  have  re- 
sided in  this  country  for  some  years; 
and  by  two  Bermudan  students: 
Frances  Horsfall  '33,  a  candidate  for 
Special  Honors  in  History,  and  Elfrida 
Smith  '35. 

Daisy  Mattei  }33,  the  Porto  Rican 
student  who  holds  the  Latin-American 
Scholarship  offered  by  the  Class  of 
1890,  was  enabled  by  the  aid  of  a 
further  scholarship  to  spend  her  junior 
year  with  Miss  Bourland's  group  in 
Madrid.  During  her  freshman  and 
sophomore  years  Daisy  was  resident 
teacher  of  Spanish  at  the  Burnham 
School,  to  which  she  has  returned. 

The  small  country  of  Estonia  is 
represented  by  two  students:  Alex- 
andra Meyendorff  '33,  who  is  com- 
pleting a  major  in  Education;  and 
Yictoria  Sacharj  an ,  University  of  Tartu 
(Dorpat),  who  holds  one  of  our  five 
foreign  fellowships,  and  is  a  candidate 
for  her  M.A.  The  Eastern  Baltic 
states  are  further  represented  by 
Tamara  Dembo,  a  Lithuanian  student 
who  has  acted  for  two  years  as  assist- 
ant in  Professor  Koffka's  research 
laboratory,  and  is  continuing  her 
research  under  his  direction.  Two 
foreign  fellowships  have  as  usual  been 
allocated  by  the  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Education  to  students  from 
France  and  Germany.  The  former, 
Lydia  Staloff,  is  of  Russian  parentage, 
but  was  born  and  educated  in  France 
and  has  studied  for  several  years  at 
the  Sorbonne;  the  latter,  Inge  Haas, 
has  been  a  student  at  Berlin  Uni- 
versity and,  for  two  terms,  at  the 
London  School  of  Economics,  and 
possesses  a  very  accurate  knowledge  of 
English.  Both  these  students  are 
taking  courses  in  English  and  Ameri- 
can Literature.  YYe  are  also  fortunate 
in  being  able  to  keep  with  us  our  last 
French  exchange  student,  Pauline 
Barbe,  who  has  been  awarded  a  spe- 
cial scholarship  in  Music  to  enable  her 
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to  <  omplete  her  work  for  her  M.A. 
rhe  t  'ollege  « »l » t . *  i  1 1 « -<  1  fellowships  for 
this  \«.n  .ii  Mills  College  for  Hilde 
Schultze,  the  I. i-i  German  exchange 
student,  and  .it  Scarritl  College  i" 
Nashville  for  Ming-sin  Tang,  u  gradu- 
ate   of   Ginling    who   held    one   of   our 

foreign  fellowships  last  year. 

The  Institute  of  Internationa]  Edu- 
cation has  further  mediated  for  us  a 
direct  exchange  of  students  with 
Italy,  which  lias  enabled  Lilian  Bal- 
boni  '32,  t<>  accompany  Mis>  Mitch- 
ell's group  of  juniors  to  Florence, 
whilst  Luciana  Daveglia,  a  student  of 
Political  Economy  who  recently  ob- 
tained her  doctorate  at  the  University 
of  Rome,  comes  to  study  American 
Government  and  Economic  Theory 
.u  Smith.  The  fifth  "foreign  fellow- 
ship" was  awarded  to  Evelyn  ("lark,  a 
-tudent  of  Botany  from  the  University 
of  London,  who  is  making  a  special 
study  of  the  apple-blotch  found  in 
>ome  of  the  northeastern  states,  an  in- 
vestigation which  she  is  carrying  on 
under    the    direction    of    Sara    Bache- 


W'iig,  our  specialist  in  plant  pathology. 
In  addition  to  these  awards  one  of 
the  six  Trustee  Fellowships  was  offered 
to  Eunice  Duthoit,  a  recent  graduate 
of  Oxford,  who  is  studying  for  her 
M.A.  in  History;  and  one  of  those 
awarded  by  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation was  to  Soo-Tsing  Yii,  a  Chinese 
student  who  comes  to  us  as  a  graduate 
of  Rockford  College. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  College 
has  endeavored  to  make  the  exchange 
of  students  with  foreign  countries  a 
more  than  nominal  matter.  In  addi- 
tion to  Lilian  Balboni,  the  Class  of 
1932  is  represented  abroad  by  K. 
Laurence  Stapleton,  holder  of  one  of 
the  two  Alumnae  Fellowships,  who  is 
working  under  Harold  Laski  at  the 
London  School  of  Economics,  on  the 
influence  of  some  literary  movement 
upon  political  theory;  whilst  Isabella 
Athey,  last  year's  fellow,  remains  at 
Cambridge  to  complete  her  course  for 
the  Tripos  Examination  in  English. 
Mary  Evelyn  Clarke, 
Chairman  of  the  Faculty  Committee 


A  Group  of  im  Studentson  rra  Steps  of  Martha  Wilson 

\  u.  Evelyn  Clark.  Pauline  Bar  be,  Giovanna  Sodi,  Daisy  Mattei,  Helen  Xebolsine, 
(.h.v.inn.i  Boreeae,  Funic-  Outturn.  Victoria  Sacharjan.  Luciana  Daveglia.  Alexandra  Meyendorff,  InK<-  Haas 


Hulling  the  JMarkeU 

JUST  before  College  opened  things  looked 
a  little  blue  in  the  Alumnae  Office.  Every 
mail  brought  cancellations  of  memberships 
and  subscriptions;  and  the  editor  made  up  her 
mind  to  write  an  editorial  calculated  to  tear 
the  hearts  and  open  the  pocketbooks  of  Smith 
alumnae.  She  even,  for  a  split  second, 
thought  of  saying,  "Well,  maybe  we  should 
declare  a  moratorium  on  Quarterlies  until 
such  time  as  $1.50  for  one  year  or  $5.00  for 
four  years  doesn't  loom  so  large  in  the  budgets 
of  many  good  Smith  women  whom  we  have 
learned  to  count  on  as  friends." 

Then  College  opened!  The  campus  buzzed 
with  the  color  and  the  life  of  nearly  2000  girls; 
John  M.  Greene  Hall  resounded  with  the 
music  of  the  organ  and  the  chapel  hymns;  the 
administration,  faculty,  students,  began  to 
plan  new  adventures;  alumnae  flashed  up 
through  the  Grecourt  Gates;  and  the  editor  in 
her  little  box  of  an  office  in  the  very  midst  of 
things  was  buried  in  news!  and  more  news! 
And  as  she  franticly  crammed  all — and  per- 
haps more  than  the  Quarterly  can  pay  for 
— between  the  covers  (there  are  five  articles 
that  she  had  to  leave  out  altogether),  the 
editor  changed  her  tune. 

There  isn't  any  room  left  for  an  editorial 
anyway,  and  if  there  were,  all  it  would  say- 
would  be  this:  There  isn't  going  to  be  any 
moratoriums  on  Quarterlies.  This  is  no 
time  to  stop  talking  about  Smith  College  and 
about  her  alumnae  and  about  education. 
Advertisements  have  fallen  like  the  autumn 
leaves;  subscriptions  aren't  increasing  as  they 
should;  all  the  same  there  are  some  7500 
subscribers  to  whom  we  are  sending  this  No- 
vember magazine,  and  we  honestly  believe 
they  will  get  their  money's  worth.  We  wish, 
oh,  how  we  wish,  that  every  one  of  these  7500 
would  say  to  herself  and  to  the  friend  who 
may  be  reading  over  her  shoulder: 

Have  you  seen  the  coupon  on  page  107  that 
suggests  that  you  may  subscribe  (or  renew) 


for  one  year  for  $1.50;  or  subscribe  (or  renew) 
for  four  years  for  $5.00? 

I  have  a  notion  that  this  is  the  year  the 
Quarterly  is  grateful  for  friends  who  will 
stand  by. 

E.  N.  H.  1903 

Observations  on  Teaching 
at  Smith  College^ 

RUSKIN  is  my  excuse  for  this  exposition, 
for  he  once  observed  that  the  only  thing 
about  which  a  man  is  entitled  to  have  a  definite 
opinion  is  the  work  he  does  from  day  to  day. 
A  statement,  we  might  admit  in  passing, 
which,  if  taken  seriously,  would  certainly 
reduce  the  conversational  capital  of  most 
people  99  per  cent.  But,  thrusting  aside  the 
temptation  to  digress  into  a  discussion  of  the 
value  of  vocal  froth,  and  with  this  eminent 
Victorian  as  an  authority,  I  shall  begin  by 
stating  that  I  am  entitled  to  an  opinion  as  to 
the  excellence  of  the  teaching  at  Smith  College 
because  I  have  myself  been  a  teacher  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  However,  with  modesty 
not  always  characteristic  of  those  who  have  so 
long  adorned  my  profession,  I  shall  hazard  no 
guess  as  to  the  value  of  the  opinion  but  simply 
submit  it  for  what  it  is  worth. 

If  the  three  English  classes  appraised  at  the 
Alumnae  Week-End  were  at  all  indicative  of 
the  work  of  that  department  as  a  whole,  and 
of  other  departments,  the  teaching  in  Smith 
College  is  certainly  good,  and  compares  favor- 
ably with  that  in  other  excellent  colleges, 
with  whose  work,  for  certain  reasons,  this  ob- 
server is  better  acquainted.  The  three 
classes  visited  were  lively  and  interesting,  and 
each  had  a  special  merit  of  its  own. 

The  freshman  composition  class  was  notice- 
able for  the  knowledge  of  teaching  technique 
displayed  by  the  instructor.  To  the  initiated 
it  was  obvious  that  this  young  teacher  had 
served  a  definite  apprenticeship  in  some  sec- 
ondary school,  the  best  teacher-training  ground 
in  the  world,  and  forexperience  in  which  there 
is  no  satisfactory  substitute. 
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In  the  second  class,  one  in  literature,  the 
Rnm ill nrc  was  made  vivid  by  a  professor, 
colorful  enough  herself  to  have  belonged  to 
th.it  iH-rio<l  Could  mortal  ask  for  more  than 
a  combination  of  *tyle  completely  suited  to 

I  :it  ? 

1  lit  last  section,  one  in  Chaucer,  was  con- 
ducted  !•>  a  young  man  who  presented  his 
material  with  such  sincerity  and  scholarly 
care  that  his  personal  attitude  must,  I  think, 
have  infected  even  the  dull  students. 

"Hut,"  says  the  cynic,  "where  is  the  fly 
in  the  ointment.-'  Surely  there  is  one." 
This  inquiry  I  counter  with  a  question  of  my 
own.  Why  do  most  college  professors  regard 
the  ventilation  of  their  classrooms  as  of  no 
consequence?  Is  it  because  the  mental  air 
they  breathe  is  so  rarefied  that  they  are  in- 
different to  the  large  quantities  of  carbon 
dioxide  found  in  almost  all  recitation  rooms? 
There  are  windows.  Why  may  they  not  be 
opened  and  from  the  top?   *   *   * 

^Bigger  and  ^Better 
'Depressions 

TEACHING  for  the  last  time  a  class  of  H 
secondary  school  seniors,  all  about  18 
years  old  and  ready  to  enter  college,  I  asked 
for  a  topic  on  which  we  might  practice  framing 
the  thoughts  for  a  theme.  "  The  Depression  " 
was  suggested  as  a  subject  on  which  everyone 
would  have  some  ideas  to  express.  "Very 
well,"  I  agreed;  "The  Depression  as  it  affects 
your  generation."  Slips  of  paper  were 
handed  around  for  the  main  subheads  that 
could  be  thought  up  in  two  minutes,  and  I 
awaited  calmly  the  expected  avalanche  of 
complaints;  for  surely  the  slips  would  repre- 
sent many  grievances — postponed  education, 
old  clothes,  stay-at-home  vacations,  lowered 
standards  of  living — opportunities  all  along 
the  line  inferior  to  those  that  older  brothers 
and  sisters  had  enjoyed. 

The  first  slip  I  gathered  up  was  a  surprise. 
"The  depression  has  made  us  all  more  unself- 
ish, and  more  sympathetic  with  the  poor,"  I 
read.     It  went  up  on  the  blackboard.     "  It 
is  fine  to  get  a  favorable  point  for  our  first 
one,"  I  commented.     "But  actually  we  will 
save  this  for  the  conclusion  of  the  theme,  and 
so  close  on  an  optimistic  note  if  possible." 
The  second,  third,  fourth— the  other  slips 
>llected  and  surprise  grew  to  astonish- 
ment, which  culminated  in  an  enthusiasm  and 
hopefulness    which    must    be    shared.    "The 
ion  forces  us  to  go  without  new  cars, 


and  to  help  take  care  of  the  old  ones, 
and  walk  more,  and  keep  fit,"  I  read;  and 
then,  "The  depression  makes  us  wear  our 
old  clothes,  and  we  can't  depend  on  clothes 
any  more  to  attract  people,  and  so  must  culti- 
vate our  personalities  and  our  manners.  This 
is  having  a  marked  effect  on  all  of  us."  "  The 
depression  makes  people  who  have  jobs  feel 
contented  and  happy,"  said  another;  "There 
is  no  more  complaining  about  the  hard  work 
people  have,  and  how  little  appreciation  they 
get  for  their  long  hours."  "The  depression 
has  brought  families  closer  together  than  they 
have  been  lately,"  several  slips  noted,  in  sub- 
stance; "Fathers  have  to  take  their  children 
into  their  confidence.  Everybody  in  the 
family  knows  what  its  financial  situation  is, 
and  helps  economize.  Everybody  turns  out 
electric  lights,  saves  gasoline  and  food,  comes 
to  meals  on  time,  and  helps  with  chores. 
There  isn't  so  much  nagging,  and  everybody  is 
living  a  simple  life,  and  is  happier."  Xot  a 
single  drawback  to  the  depression.  Xot  a 
wail.  In  all,  the  note  of  a  new  and  growing 
unselfishness  of  spirit. 

The  final  blow  to  my  expectations  came  in 
on  two  or  three  slips,  and  was  echoed  by  an 
oral  burst  of  enthusiasm.  "The  depression 
has  put  the  kibosh  on  war,"  was  the  unani- 
mous opinion.  "Our  generation  thinks  the 
jazz  period  was  a  postwar  phenomenon.  It 
doesn't  want  any  more  of  that,  or  any  more 
depressions  either,  though  it  thinks  thisone  was 
the  only  thing  that  would  have  cured  the 
world.  It  wants  to  work  through  this  in 
a  common  sense  way,  and  then  it  wants 
peace." 

A  handful  of  girls  does  not  represent  the 
world,  but  even  a  small  group,  if  thoughtful, 
shows  which  way  the  wind  blows,  and  gives  us 
timely  help,  and  future  hope.    E.  L.  D.  '95 

Smith  Is  HosJess 
to  the  W.  I.  L. 

PROBABLY  not  a  single  other  spot  on  the 
campus  could  make  a  group  of  strangers 
feel  more  immediately  welcome  than  the 
Browsing  Room.  There  gathered  the  open- 
ing of  the  New  England  Regional  Conference 
of  the  Women's  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom.  There  women  of  all 
ages  and  sizes  refused  to  admit  the  disqualifi- 
cation of  years  and  sat  down  on  the  floor  with 
a  triumphant  glance  about  for  any  student 
who  might  be  lurking  near,  even  though 
college  was  not  to  open  until  the  next  week 
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We  were  introduced  to  Miss  Emily  Greene 
Balch,  the  League's  national  president,  to  Mrs. 
Hannah  Clothier  Hull,  the  national  chairman, 
to  Miss  Agnes  MacPhail,  the  Canadian  presi- 
dent, and  to  local  officers  from  Chicago  to 
Washington.  Each  one  talked  for  a  moment 
on  where  peace  crusading  leads.  When  we 
left  that  charming  room  we  felt  acquainted 
with  each  other  and  somehow  at  home  in 
Smith  College. 

At  the  dinner  following,  President  Neilson 
offered  his  hospitable  greeting.  The  dinner 
was  given  in  honor  of  President  Woolley  of 
Mount  Holyoke,  a  member  of  the  Women's 
International  League,  and  just  returned  from 
the  Disarmament  Conference  at  Geneva. 
She  began  by  saying  that  her  last  message 
from  America  as  she  sailed  away  in  January 
was  when  Ruth  Nichols  dropped  from  the  sky 
in  Xew  York  harbor  and  brought  her  flowers 
and  good  wishes  from  the  League,  and  now 
from  the  same  organization  she  was  receiving 
her  first  public  dinner  and  to  it  making  her 
first  public  speech  after  her  return. 

To  the  several  hundred  people  who  had 
come  to  hear  her  she  spoke  entertainingly,  yet 
with  great  seriousness,  of  the  difficulties,  the 
effort,  and  the  accomplishment  of  the  Geneva 
Conference.  President  Neilson  followed  with 
his  own  priceless  combination  of  wit  and 
penetration.  Rise  up,  you  women,  he  all  but 
said,  and  make  your  country  take  the  reason- 
able, intelligent  part  in  world  affairs  that  may 
yet  save  it.  Both  the  speakers  did  the  audi- 
ence the  compliment  of  speaking  from  their 
real  convictions — no  mere  after-dinner  pleas- 
antries, but  the  best  they  knew  on  the  world 
situation. 

An  auspicious  start,  this,  for  two  days  of 
serious  thinking  on  what  are  the  factors  essen- 
tial to  the  peace  of  the  world  and  the  freedom 
of  its  peoples.  For  the  Women's  Interna- 
tional League  does  not  foster  an  idle  senti- 
ment for  peace.  Its  sentiments  are  backed  up 
by  convictions  strong  enough  to  dig  into  eco- 
nomic pressures  and  national  self-interests. 
It  demands  actions  from  governments  and  it 
teaches  in  the  clubs  and  schools  and  towns  of 
no  less  than  27  countries  the  necessity  for  the 
elimination  of  war.  The  members  have  often 
faced  verbal  attack  by  military  patriots;  in 
some  places  they  have  worked  in  actual 
danger  of  their  own  lives.  But  they  are  on 
the  front  line  of  the  world's  next  push  for- 
ward, and  they  like  it.  On  the  Smith  plat- 
forms a  slogan  appeared  which  expresses  the 


deep  belief  of  these  women:  The  New  Patriot- 
ism Is  Peace. 

Miss  MacPhail  opened  the  studies  next 
morning  with  a  hard-hitting  speech  on  tariffs. 
As  a  member  of  (and  the  only  woman  in)  the 
Canadian  Parliament,  she  has  made  particu- 
lar study  of  the  iniquitous  results  of  raising 
higher  and  higher  obstacles  for  the  trade  of  the 
world  to  climb  over,  and  of  the  stagnating 
effects  in  the  very  countries  supposed  to  be 
benefited.  She  was  followed  by  A.  J.  Muste 
and  Henry  Raymond  Mussey  who  spoke, 
respectively,  on  the  relations  of  labor  and 
world  markets  to  international  peace. 

Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  session  of 
the  conference  was  one  addressed  by  Lieut. 
Col.  Drew,  also  a  Canadian.  He  exposed  in 
detail  the  ramifications  of  international  rings  of 
munition  makers.  He  pointed  out  that  they 
have  actually  a  directing  policy  upon  govern- 
ments, in  which  they  breed  fear,  foment  trou- 
ble, and  prolong  war,  while  their  own  profits 
roll  up.  Why  has  the  commission  report  to 
the  League  of  Nations  on  this  subject  never 
come  to  light? 

Between  these  considerations,  however, 
were  more  amusing  features.  We  decorated 
our  cars  with  balloons  and  banners  and  we 
made  a  great  parade  across  the  river  to  Am- 
herst. There  we  held  an  out-of-doors  meeting 
before  the  Jones  Library  with  the  kind  of 
street  speeches  given  by  young  soap-box  ora- 
tors for  peace,  during  the  recent  party  conven- 
tions in  Chicago.  Then  we  went  down  the 
beautiful  road  through  the  Notch  to  South 
Hadley  and  had  supper  at  Mount  Holyoke 
with  Miss  Woolley  and  heard  Dorothy  Can- 
field  Fisher  and  the  Rev.  George  Stewart. 

We  remember  the  meals  we  ate  in  Martha 
Wilson  and  the  informal  talks  we  had  in  its 
halls  and  drawing-room  with  the  speakers  and 
delegates.  We  were  interested  to  find  Smith 
alumnae  among  the  active  workers  in  this 
cause.  Mildred  (Scott)  Olmsted  and  Ruth 
(Baldwin)  Folinsbee  '12  mixed  reminiscences 
of  the  campus  with  plans  for  energetic  peace 
campaigning  next  winter  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  former  is  executive  secretary  of  the 
Pennsylvania  branch,  and  she  keeps  peace  as 
lively  as  popping  corn. 

And  finally  we  remember  the  blue  and  the 
sparkle  of  the  Connecticut  River;  the  bright 
sunshine  on  the  range,  as  we  drove  away  from 
the  College  that  had  been  so  friendly;  and  we 
are  grateful  for  its  abundant  hospitality. 

Emily  Cooper  Johnson* 
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Faculty  "Publications 

Akvin,  NsWTON     Mark  Twain  Simplified,  in 

Republic,  Oct.  5. 
I'.ixiiK,    JULIUS    S.     The    Knowableness   of 

( .<><!  (rev.),  in  Jour,  of  Religion,  Oct. 
BECKER,     Howard    P.     (Reviews),    in     The 

Annals,  Sept. 
Chase,  Mary  Ellen     Mrs.  Penlust  on  the 

Damascus  Road,  in  Atlantic  Monthly,  Oct. 

—A  Goodly  Heritage.     N.  Y.:  Henry  Holt 

&Co. 
de  Gogorza,  Maitland     Illustrations  for  A 

Goodly  Heritage,  by  Mary  Ellen  Chase. 
LUMPKIN,    Katharine   D.     Parental   Condi- 
tions  of    Wisconsin    Girl    Delinquents,    in 

Amer.  Jour,  of  Sociology,  Sept. 
Orton,    William    A.     The    Rebound    from 

Prosperity,  in  Atlantic  Monthly,  Sept. 

tAlumnae  "Publications 

Barrows,  Florence  L.  '11  Ice-Box  Treat- 
ment of  Seeds,  in  Horticulture,  Oct.  1. 

Brooks,  Ruth  W.  ex-'21  (Mrs.  Calkins)  The 
Ruth  Brooks  Cross  Word  Puzzle  Book. 
Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co. 

fCHAPiN,  Grace  P.  '99  (with  Mary  B. 
Anthony)  A  History  of  Miss  Abbott's 
School.  Providence:  The  Akerman-Stand- 
ard  Co. 

|De  Kalb,  Eugenie  W.  '18  Autumn  Plant- 
ing, in  Woman's  Home  Companion,  Oct. 

tFoLEY,  Edna  L.  '01  The  Public  Health 
Nurse  and  Physiotherapy,  in  Physiotherapy 
Revidi,  July- August. 

Gelders,  Emma  J.  '16  (Mrs.  Sterne)  Jeanne 
d'Arc  (in  Ring  Up  the  Curtain.  Boston: 
little,  Brown  &  Co.). — No  Surrender. 
N.  V.:  Duffield  &  Green.— The  Reluctant 
Dragon.  Boston:  Bookshop  for  Boys  and 
Girls. 

MING,    Martha    '09     Savoy — Strong- 
hold of  Tradition,  in  Travel,  Sept. 

Hastings,  Mary  W.  '05  (Mrs.  Bradley) 
The  Road  of  Desperation.  N.  Y.:  D. 
Appleton  &  Co. — Ghost  Guaranteed,  in 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  July  30. 

Jackson,  Sara  C.  '21  (Mrs'.  Wardel)  Dis- 
cipline Made  Easier,  in  Parents'  Mag.,  Oct. 

JOS  in,  Mary  R.  '98  Flying  Fish,  in  L'Alou- 
ette:  A  Magazine  of  Verse,  Vol.  4,  No.  4. — 
You  Drew  Your  Strength  from  Hills,  in 
Will  o'  the  Wisp,  Summer  Issue. 

I   1 1n  Alumnae  Collection. 


Kastl,  Norma  B.  '14  New  Cabinets  for  the 
Radio,  in  House  Beautiful,  Oct. 

MacDuffie,  Beth  '20  (Mrs.  O'Halloran) 
Young  Man,  Beware!,  by  Elspeth  [pseud.]. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

t.MiHLEMAN,  Harriet  P.  '06  (Mrs.  Haw- 
kins)    Dress  Goods,  in  Kaleidograph,  July. 

Myers,  Sadie  R.  '15  (Mrs.  Shellow)     How  to 


N. 


Y.:  Harper 


Develop  Your  Personality. 
&  Bros. 

Ormsbee,  Mary  R.  '07  (Mrs.  Whitton)  If  I 
Were  That  Girl's  Mother!,  in  Parents'  Mag., 
Aug. 

IReynolds,  Bertha  C.  '08  An  Experiment 
In  Short-Contact  Interviewing,  in  Smith 
College  Studies  in  Social  Work,  Sept.  1932. 

Richardson,  Constance  H.  ex- '06  (Mrs. 
Kemper)  Sea  Riot,  in  Boston  Herald,  Sept. 
3. — Some  Son,  in  Boston  Herald,  Sept.  15. 

Savage,  Clara  '13  (Mrs.  Littledale)  What 
Is  This  Summer  Round-up?,  in  Parents' 
Mag.,  June. — How  Safe  Is  the  Fourth?,  in 
Parents'  Mag.,  July. 

Speare,  Dorothy  '19  Living  in  Pieces,  in 
Delineator,  July. 

Storey,  Violet  A.  '20  "Our  Father — ",  in 
Delineator,  Aug. — Prayer  in  Affliction,  in 
Literary  Digest,  Oct.  29. 

Storm,  Marian  I.  '13  Stronghold  of  the  Sun, 
in  American  Mercury,  Sept. 

tSTULL,  Olive  G.  '26  (Mrs.  Davis)  Five 
New  Subspecies  of  the  Family  Boidae, 
Occasional  Papers  of  the  Boston  Soc.  of 
Natural  History,  Feb.  6. — The  Description 
of  a  New  Subspecies  of  Pituophis  melanoleu- 
cus  from  Louisiana,  Occasional  Papers  of  the 
Museum  of  Zoology,  Univ.  of  Mich.,  No.  205. 

Tinker,  Grace  E.  ex-'98  (Mrs.  Davis) 
Ozora  Stearns  Davis.  Boston:  Pilgrim 
Press. 

Trent,  Lucia  '19  (Mrs.  Cheyney)  Cynic 
Scars,  in  Kaleidograph,  July. — Earth  Magic, 
in  Overland  Monthly,  Sept. — Hushed  Song 
[Aug.  24],  Prayer  in  Summer  [Aug.  31], 
Twilight  Worship  [Sept.  14],  in  Christian 
Century. 

Weaver,  Annie  V.  '27  Pappy  King.  N.  Y.: 
F.  A.  Stokes  Co. 

f Wolff,  Dorothy  '18  Microscopic  Obser- 
vations of  the  Eustachian  Tube  [Dec.  1931], 
with  Louis  K.  Guggenheim,  M.D.)  Bilat- 
eral Diffuse  Suppurative  Labyrinthitis, 
with  Diffuse  Suppurative  Leptomeningitis, 
Complicating    an     Apparently    Unilateral 
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Otitis  Media  [Mar.],  in  Annals  of  Otology, 
Rhinology  and  Laryngology. — Melanin  in 
the  Inner  Ear  [Aug.  1931]. 

T^ptes  on  ^Publications 

A  Goodly  Heritage,  by  Mary  Ellen  Chase, 
N.  Y.:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  $3.00.  With 
illustrations  by  Maitland  de  Gogorza.* 

TO  those  who  share  in  whole  or  in  part  the 
Goodly  Heritage  to  which  Miss  Chase 
pays  tribute,  her  book  will  bring  a  poignant 
pleasure  and  a  sense  of  wistful  gratitude  for  the 
joy. awakened  by  her  sympathetic  striking  of 
chords  of  memory.  For  others,  less  fortunate 
in  their  inheritance,  there  is  in  store  a  wealth 
of  entertainment  and  abundant  food  for 
thought.  For  here,  as  always,  the  author  has 
wielded  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer. 

To  be  one  of  seven  children  in  a  home  where 
belief  in  the  "aristocratic  fellowship  of  hand 
and  mind"  was  axiomatic;  where  a  sense  of 
"family  solidarity"  marked  all  activities, 
from  the  nightly  procession  of  putting  the 
baby  to  bed  to  the  solemn  attendance  at 
church  each  Sunday  morning;  where  the 
children  learned  about  birds  and  ferns  while 
driving  the  cows  to  pasture  or  recited  Greek 
and  Latin  hexameters  while  helping,  like 
Nausicaa,  to  spread  the  Monday's  washing  in 
the  field;  where  the  letters  of  Pliny  furnished 
subjects  for  pastime  and  maxims  for  living; 
where  a  father  thundered  out  lines  of  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  as  he  descended  the 
stairs  to  breakfast,  was  "likely  to  ask  for  the 
Roman  Emperors  any  day,"  believed  that 
books  and  the  resources  therefrom  are  the  one 
sure  solace  of  life,  and  considered  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  Bible  a  mark  of  an  educated 
person  and  a  safe  guide  to  decent  conduct; 
where  a  mother,  darning  in  hand,  relentlessly 
insisted  on  finished  and  accurate  translations 
of  the  Gallic  Wars,  or,  at  work  in  her  kitchen, 
ingeniously  devised  reading  nooks  on  top  of 
kitchen  secretaries;  where  a  grandmother, 
from  out  her  own  experience,  had  thrilling 
tales  to  tell  of  wrecks  at  sea,  of  trousseau 
engulfed  on  the  waters,  of  strange  sights  seen 
in  distant  places — this  is  to  receive  in  life's 
formative  years  the  influences  which  make  for 
happy  living,  inculcate  love  of  study,  and  fire 
the  imagination.  A  Goodly  Heritage  indeed 
to  which  the  author  clearly  proves  her  title 
by  this  flowing  narrative  replete  with  human 
interest. 
*See  page  111  in  the  advertising  department. 


To  her  experience  in  teaching  a  district 
school  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  Miss  Chase  gives 
credit  for  "an  awakened  and  enlarged  sense 
of  humor."  All  honor  to  the  district  school 
for  fostering  this  heritage  which  animates  the 
anecdotes  throughout  the  book!  To  those 
who  do  not  already  know  Miss  Chase,  let  it 
suffice  to  say  that  to  read  her  is  to  hear  her, 
and  to  enjoy.  Her  friends  will  find  her  here 
at  her  best. 

The  illustrations  by  Mr.  de  Gogorza  of  the 
Smith  College  art  department  have  caught 
and  reproduced  the  spirit  of  the  narrative,  and 
add  not  a  little  to  the  general  charm  of  the 
book.  Mary  B.  McElwain 

Young  Man,  Beware!  by  Elspeth.     Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co.,  Riverside  Press,  $2.00.* 

THOSE  who  took  pleasure  in  the  delicate 
whimsicality  of  "Strange  Truth,"  the 
first  book  of  poems  published  by  Elspeth 
(Beth  MacDuffie  '20),  will  welcome  this 
second  volume.  "Young  Man,  Beware!"  is 
Elspeth,  but  Elspeth  with  a  difference;  for 
although  in  the  lovely  lyrics  there  is  the  same 
delicacy  and  tenderness,  the  same  common 
sense  and  delicious  humor,  there  is  a  new 
depth,  a  new  note  of  seriousness  as  she  writes 
of  "love  and  loss  and  the  feeling  for  places." 
The  book  is  dedicated  to  Mary  Belle  Mc- 
Elwain, who  was  dean  of  the  Class  of  1920. 
With  permission  of  the  publishers,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  reprint  on  page  31  one  poem, 
"House  Lot  for  Sale." 

IN  an  earlier  Quarterly  the  publication  of 
"The  Story  of  Paul  Revere,  Jr."  by  Jessie 
Anderson  Chase  ('86)  was  noted.  It  is  the 
stirring  tale  of  the  boyhood  of  the  eldest  son 
of  the  historic  Paul  Revere,  and  we  commend 
it,  via  the  advertisement  on  page  111. 

The  Restoration  Court  Stage,  by  Eleanore 
Boswell,  Harvard  Univ.  Press,  1932.     $4.50. 

THIS  book  recreates  those  brilliant  and 
costly  occasions  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II 
when  the  King  held  private  theatricals  at 
Court.  The  light  from  candles  in  tin  and 
brass  sconces  falls  upon  the  royal  party  in 
their  high  seats  in  the  rear  of '  the  Hall.'  The 
footlights  in  a  trough  at  the  front  of  the 
'picture-frame'  stage  illume  a  troop  of  pro- 
fessionals or  aristocratic  amateurs  or  both, 
who  parade  in  voluminous  folds  of  'cherry 
Florence  satin '  or  strut  in  '  red  Padua  breeches 
*See  page  111  in  the  advertising  department. 
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lined  with  calico.'  The  music  is  furnished 
by  tin-  'King's  band'  of  24  violins  with  a 
leader  w  ho  is  also  a  composer. 

,  „|  deal  i>  know  ii  about  the  public  stage 
in  tin-  Restoration,  but  this  book  has  brought 
(o  li^ht    material,   much   of  which   has  never 

been  printed,  about  the  entertainments 
in  Whitehall  and  in  the  other  palaces.  The 
picture  has  been  reconstructed  from  trades- 
men's  bills  for  gloves,  cloth,  and  'all  small 
furniture'  (tailor's  findings),  and  for  labour  by 
carpenters,  plasterers,  and  painters.  These 
records  were  preserved  chiefly  in  the  Accounts 
..I  His  Majesty  's  '  office  of  Works  in  the  Public 
Record  Office  in  London.  They  have  been 
accurately  deciphered  and  transcribed  and  are 
arranged  in  appendices  which  occupy  one  third 
of  the  book.  They  are  the  bones  upon  which 
the  reconstruction  has  been  made  but  they 
have  not  the  proverbial  dryness. 

The  illustrations  include  drawings  for  the 

raium,  stage,  and  scenes  by  Webb,  the 
contemporary  stage  designer.  There  are 
modern  draw  ings  of  stage  arrangements  based 
upon   the   new    material.     Using  the  bills  of 


stuffs  for  costumes,  Miss  Ellis-Fermor,  herself 
a  scholar  of  distinction,  has  made  three 
original  costume  sketches. 

It  is  a  book  that  no  scholar  in  the  field  can 
disregard.  At  the  same  time  it  is  good  read- 
ing for  the  amateur  who  will  enjoy  these 
picturesque  facts  and  their  reconstruction 
through  knowledge  and  informed  imagination 
into  a  picture  of  King  Charles  II's  Court 
stage. 

Esther  Cloudman  Dunn 

Writing  Poetry,  by  Marie  E.  Gilchrist  '16. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

ASTIMULATING  and  satisfying  presen- 
tation of  the  problems  confronting  the 
poet  in  creation,  with  suggestions  as  to  how 
other  creative  writers  have  met  them.  The 
vitality  of  Miss  Gilchrist's  method  is  illus- 
trated by  the  poems  written  by  students  who 
have  heard  the  suggestions:  though  they  are  of 
unequal  merit,  they  are  struck  out  of  ele- 
mental poetry  by  such  books  as  she  has 
taught  them  to  use. 

Anne  B.  G.  Hart 


Jim  and  <JMarion's  Houses 

\  iolet  Alleyn  Storey 

I'VE  said  I'd  never  marry,  I — 
And  still,  and  still,  and  still, 
Since  I've  seen  Jim  and  Marion's  house, 

Perhaps,  perhaps,  I  will! 
It's  such  a  quaintly  modern  place — 

Old  English  style,  you  know, 
And  in  the  garden  back  of  it, 

Old-fashioned  posies  grow. 
And  everything's  just  right  inside — ■ 

The  living  room,  the  hall, 
The  dining  room  and  kitchen  and 

The  bedrooms — loved  them  all! 
And  Marion  has  a  Persian  rug, 

A  waffle  iron,  a  chair 
Sent  all  the  way  from  Belgium,  and 

A  set  of  Quimper  ware. 
And  Marion  has  a  sun  porch  hung 

With  curtains,  willowy  green, 
And  all  its  windows  look  upon 

A  neat  suburban  scene. 
And  Marion  has  her  pantry  shelves 

I. ace-pa  per  edged  and  trim; 
And  Marion  has  a  breakfast  nook — 

And  Marion  has  her  Jim!" 
I've  said  I'd  never  marry — I — 

And  still,  and  still,  and  still, 
Since  I've  seen  Jim  and  Marion's  house — 

Perhaps — perhaps  I  will! 


From  "Tea  in  an  Old  House"  to  be  published  during  the  winter. 


t 


Five  years  old — going  on  six 

and 

EMPTY  AGAIN ! 


CAPACITY    $50,000 


$40,000  for  current  faculty  salaries 

$5,000  for  Jean  Cahoon  endowed  scholarship 

$5,000  for  current  scholarships 


TO  BE  FILLED  BY 
GIFTS  FROM  THE  ALUMNAE 

each  one  giving  according  to  her  means;  no 
gift  will  be  large  enough — no  gift,  gladly 
given,  will  be  too  small  to  prove  our  will 
that  Smith  may  be  able  to  bestow  on  younger 
daughters  treasures  that  cannot  be  swept  away. 


i 


Those  little  gifts  of  money,  sent  in  very  soon 
Will  fill  this  empty  bucket,  to  the  brim  by  June 
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Council 

Tl  1 1;  1933  (  ouni  il  Meeting  will  be  held  in 
I  rl nu.irv.  beginning  at  two  o'clock  on 
Friday,  the  17th,  and  ending  on  Sunday,  the 
l(>th.  There  will  be  the  usual  sessions  with 
the  President  and  the  administrative  officers, 
and  timely  entertainment  for  the  evenings. 

The  ^Alumnae  College 

IN  late  November  the  Education  Committee 
of  the  Alumnae  Association  and  the  officers 
of  the  College  will  be  deliberating  on  the  pro- 
gram and  arrangements  for  the  first  session  of 
\lumnae  College"  to  be  held  on  the 
campus  after  Commencement  next  June.  It 
is  not  expected  that  alumnae  can  be  thor- 
oughly educated  in  five  days,  nor  implied 
that  they  never  were  educated  to  begin  with! 
Hut  is  it  not  possible  that  even  a  brief  absorp- 
tion in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  present-day 
College  may  strengthen  interest  in  things  of 
the  mind  and  also  renew  the  bond  between  the 
College  and  its  daughters  which  distance  and 
distractions  tend  to  weaken? 

Program  and  arrangements  are  still  at  the 
stage  where  they  can  be  molded  by  suggestions 
from  would-be  "students";  if  you  have  an 
idea  of  w  hat  you  would  like  to  study  at  Smith 
College,  by  all  means  send  it  to  the  Alumnae 
Office.  This  is  your  opportunity  to  exercise 
the  privileges  of  a  founder  and  to  shape  a 
curriculum! 

Ts[ptes  from  the  Office^ 

Tl  I E  Alumnae  Office  sends  a  word  of 
hearty  appreciation  to  the  members  of 
the  Association  for  their  financial  support  in 
these  times  of  stress.  Every  dollar  paid  in 
dues  or  in  subscription  to  the  Quarterly  en- 
ables the  Association  to  continue  its  work  for 
liege.  And  to  those  others  who  have 
hesitated  to  make  their  payments,  perhaps 
wondering  whether  Aasoi  iation  or  Quarterly 
wential  just  now,  the  Office  would  say 
that  the  Aasoi  iation  is  incorporated  under  the 


laws  of  Massachusetts  as  an  educational  or- 
ganization, and  if  education  is  not  important, 
what  then? 

cQocal  Qlubs 

AN  outdoor  gathering  is  the  popular  way 
-  for  the  Smith  College  Clubs  to  hold  their 
summer  meetings.  The  Syracuse  Club  held  a 
garden  party  in  June  at  which  tea  and  a  food 
sale  netted  about  $250  for  the  scholarship 
fund.  On  Aug.  26  the  Minneapolis  Club  pro- 
vided "a  day  in  the  country"  for  Smith  peo- 
ple, "past,  present,  and  future."  The  guests 
of  honor  were  the  entering  freshmen,  and  the 
waitresses  were  last  year's  freshmen.  Money 
was  raised  by  means  of  a  specialty  shop  and 
by  the  sale  of  books,  cakes,  and  candles. 
Moving  pictures  of  Commencement  and  of  the 
Dedication  of  the  Lamont  Bridge  were  shown. 
The  annual  day  of  the  New  Hampshire  Club  at 
Juniper  Lodge  came  this  year  on  Aug.  17. 
This  meeting  is  open,  not  only  to  members  of 
the  club,  but  also  to  Smith  people  vacationing 
in  New  Hampshire.  Gladys  Anslow  '14, 
Director  of  Juniper  Lodge,  spoke  to  the  club 
and  the  guest  speakers  were  Harriet  (Bliss) 
Ford  '99  and  Ming-sin  Tang.  Picnic  meetings 
have  been  enjoyed  this  fall  by  the  Oranges, 
Holyoke,  and  Springfield  clubs. 

The  favorite  means  of  raising  money  in  the 
fall  and  winter  months  is  a  bridge  party.  The 
Long  Island,  Springfield,  and  Winchester  clubs 
have  already  held  bridge  parties.  The  Long 
Island  Club  met  at  the  summer  home  of  Ma- 
rion (Crary)  Ingersoll  ex-04  on  Duck  Island. 
Following  the  bridge  there  was  a  musical  pro- 
gram of  Russian  folk  songs.  Springfield 
w  ishes  to  raise  $200  for  a  local  girl  who  is  at 
present  a  senior.  Colorado  is  planning  its 
annual  Thanksgiving  bridge  party  to  raise 
money  for  the  Dr.  Florence  Rena  Sabin 
Scholarship  of  the  A.  A.  U.  W.  Million- Dollar 
Fellowship  Fund. 

The  theater  attracts  two  of  the  clubs. 
Eianston- North  Shore  is  to  have  a  theater 
benefit  sometime  in  the  winter,  and  on  Octo- 
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ber  18  the  Rochester  Club  gave  "The  Goose 
Hangs  High."  The  Lynn  and  Rhode  Island 
clubs  each  held  a  rummage  sale  early  in  Octo- 
ber to  raise  money  for  their  respective  scholar- 
ship funds. 

Many  clubs  are  offering  articles  for  sale. 
Those  mentioned  before  are  the  candles  by  the 
Syracuse  Club,  the  playing  cards  by  the 
Oranges,  Christmas  holly  from  Seattle,  and  of 
course  the  Smith  College  plates  by  St.  Louis. 
The  advertisement  of  the  playing  cards  sent  to 
the  Alumnae  Association  members  in  the  gen- 
eral fall  mailing  produced  most  satisfactory  re- 
sults. Scholarship  aid  from  the  St.  Louis 
plates  is  enabling  ten  seniors  to  stay  in  college 
this  year.  Kansas  City  is  selling  bath  mats 
for  children  and  adults,  and  Southern  Cali- 
fornia calls  attention  to  their  sale  of  "  Fashions 
in  Foods,"  a  cookbook  containing  special 
recipes  of  I  lollywood  motion-picture  stars 
which  would  make  an  excellent  Christmas 
gift.  Children's  books  by  Emma  (Gelders) 
Sterne  '16  net  a  commission  for  the  Lynn  Club. 
The  Quarterly  is  delighted  to  refer  you  to 
the  advertisements  for  more  data  about  many 
of  these  projects.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  "cooperation"  is  the  thing  by  which  we 
live  and  in  these  days  of  shrinking  advertising 
pages  every  little  bit  helps. 

Mary  Ellen  Chase,  professor  of  English, 
spoke  to  the  Rhode  Island  Club  on  Oct.  14. 
The  Worcester  Club  will  hear  Paul  Lieder,  pro- 
fessor of  English,  on  Nov.  8.  Other  faculty 
speakers  are  scheduled  for  various  clubs 
throughout  the  winter. 

Mary  Anne  (Staples)  Kirkpatrick  '10. 
president  of  the  Evanston- North  Shore  Club, 
plans  to  bring  the  club  into  closer  contact  with 
the  College  by  giving  current  news  at  each 
meeting.  At  the  opening  meeting  she  spoke 
of  the  College  registration  and  the  scholarship 
aid  which  is  being  furnished  this  year.  The 
Rhode  Island  Club  has  a  reading  group  which 
meets  every  two  weeks  with  a  guest  speaker 
once  a  month.  Northern  California,  at  least 
for  the  present,  has  given  up  raising  money  for 
any  purpose.  Their  meetings  are  "for 
friendly  association  and  exchange  of  ideas." 

The  Chicago  Club  was  most  hospitable  to 
the  students  who  took  the  Black  Hills  geology 
field  trip  with  Mr.  Meyerhoff  this  summer. 
The  club  provided  entertainment  for  them  at 
the  home  of  one  of  its  members  during  a  long 
wait  between  trains.  And,  finally,  from  the 
West  Florida  Club  conies  the  cordial  invitation 
to  other  clubs  "inviting  all  south-visiting 
members  to  write  to  Mrs.  B.  E.  Bryan  (Marie 


Genung  '17    2616  18th  St.  S.f  St*  Petersburg, 

and  m>  make  connections  with  the  club. 

I5y  way  of  an  appendix  to  formal  nev.  - 

clubs,  we  Dote  an  item  which  we  call  "Smith  in 
the  ( iarden,"  for  if  you  had  been  in  Yarmouth- 
port  on  a  certain  August  day  you  would  have 
seen  by  a  roadside  near  Edith  Souther's  An- 
chorage Tea  I  louse  those  simple  words  printed 
on  yellow  paper,  and  in  the  garden  you  would 
have  found  as  guest  of  honor,  Harriet  I 
Ford  '99;  as  hostesses,  Edith  Souther  '02. 
Mildred  McCluney  '04,  Mary  Hoyt.  Bryn 
Mawr  ex-99;  and  as  guests  IS  Smith  folk 
ranging  all  the  way  from  1902  to  1933. 

The  tAlumnae  Week-End 

Ol'RELV  the  Hampshire  Cmzette  is  a  news- 
^  paper  of  discernment,  for,  says  an  edito- 
rial: 

Ask  the  average  resident  of  Northampton 
where  to  find  the  most  picturesque  scenery  in 
Xew  England  and  you  will  get  a  variety  of 
replies;  .  .  .  but  ask  some  12.000  women 
living  in  the  various  states  of  the  Union  the 
same  question  and  not  a  few  of  them  will  tell 
you,  Northampton  and  Hampshire  County. 
These  women,  need  one  explain,  are  alumnae 
of  Smith,  many  of  whom  walked  the  Tom  or 
Holyoke  range,  climbed  Mt.  Sugarloaf,  or  vis- 
ited West  Chesterfield  Gorge  on  a  Mountain 
Day  at  College. 

In  mid-October  some  400  of  this  12.000  once 
more  turned  their  footsteps  to  the  Connecticut 
Valley,  and  if  they  did  not  actually  walk  the 
ranges  and  explore  the  woodlands  it 
because  the  campus  itself  was  lovely  enough 
to  delight  the  eye,  and  the  entertainment  pro- 
vided stimulating  enough  to  satisfy  the  heart. 

There  were  reunions  a-plenty  in  Students' 
Building  where  registration  was  going  on  if 
your  own  daughter  was  not  there  to  serve  you, 
the  daughter  of  a  classmate  doubtless 
There  was  a  lecture  on  etching  scheduled  in 
Sage  Hall  on  Friday  evening  just  by  way  of  an 
extra  attraction — but  it  was  on  Saturday 
that  we  were  given  the  keys  to  the  College. 
It  was,  by  the  way,  the  one  perfect  day  that 
this  April-y  October  has  vouchsafed — a 
yellow-russet-  and  green  red-letter  day!  Ev- 
eryone scurried  up  and  down  stairs  to  classes 
all  morning;  not  so  fast  up  and  down  College 
Hall  stairs,  however,  that  we  couldn't  admire 
the  light  woodwork  and  the  new  window 
did  you  weep  for  the  one  that  was  gone?). 
There  was  a  lecture  at  noon  in  the  Tryon  Gal- 
lery by  Mr.  Abbott,  the  new  director,  which 
was  so  good  that  it  was  a  pity  more  did  not 
hear  him;  doubtless  everyone  was  waitii 
get  into  the  Gym  for  luncheon,  for,  in  spite  of 
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the  fad  thai  the  Alumnae  Office,  after  scan- 
ning the  early  morning  sky,  had  cannily 
ordered  100  more  luncheons  on  faith,  numer- 
ous latecomers  had  to  Btep  across  the  way  to 
Plym  Inn  drugstore  to  purchase  a  box  lunch- 
eon. In  this  depression  year  almost  a  hun- 
dred more  were  Berved  in  the  Gym  than  last 
year. 

( rranddaughters  in  white  u  ith  yellow  badges 
fed  their  famished,  chattering  elders  and  after 
coffee  had  been  served,  Frances  (Carpenter) 
Huntington  '12,  our  new  president,  faced  her 
first  alumnae  audience  with  poise  and  grace 
and  gave  us  a  charming  welcome.  Lois 
Jameson  '33,  presidenl  of  Student  Govern- 
ment, in  her  turn  and  with  equal  charm  told 
us  in  a  friendly,  quizzical  way  that  the  under- 
graduates were  glad  to  see  us  because  Mrs. 
Ford  had  assured  them  at  their  Student  As- 
sembly that  undergraduates  were  really  only 
"alumnae  in  the  egg"  and  they  were  curious 
to  see  just  what  they  would  look  like  when 
they  were  hatched!  Next  came  Mr.  Neilson 
with  his  word  about  the  beginning  of  the  col- 
lege year;  but  as  I  understand  that  the  QUAR- 
TERLY has  scooped  this  report  by  publishing 
details  of  practically  all  he  said,  I  will  not 
repeat.  He  spoke,  he  said,  as  a  "  very  humble 
person,"  because  last  year  he  boasted  that 
our  losses  had  been  small.  It  was  true  then, 
and  the  year  was  ended  with  a  $30,000  sur- 
plus, but  "that  will  not  happen  this  year." 

Many  of  us  felt  that  it  was  a  pity  that  Mr. 
Kennedy's  illustrated  talk  on  his  photography 
must  be  sandwiched  in  between  the  president 
and  the  sports  on  the  field.     He  deserved  more 


time  than  the  clock  gave  him;  but  when  the 
program  says  that  there  will  be  a  parade  over 
the  Bridge  on  to  the  Field  and  then  field 
sports,  the  field  is  where  alumnae  are  going! 
In  the  evening  came  the  symposium  on 
International  Affairs  with  President  Neilson 
presiding  and  President  Woolley  of  Mount 
Holyoke  speaking.  She  spoke  about  the 
Disarmament  Conference,  from  the  first 
session  of  which  she  has  lately  returned. 
Her  discussion  was  absorbingly  interesting 
and  before  the  meeting  adjourned  it  passed  the 
following  resolution: 

Resolved,  that  a  message  be  sent  from  this 
meeting  to  President  Hoover  and  to  Congress 
endorsing  as  a  minimum  reduction  of  arma- 
ment the  Hoover  Plan  for  Disarmament. 

On  Sunday  there  was  leisure  for  visiting 
with  each  other  and  with  every  undergraduate 
on  whom  we  had  the  slightest  claim.  We 
dined  with  them  in  the  campus  houses  and 
we  walked  along  to  Vespers  with  them  to  hear 
President  Park  of  Wheaton.  Three  presi- 
dents in  two  days  were  more  than  we  had  a 
right  to  expect. 

The  end  of  the  perfect  day  and  perfect 
Week-End  was  one  of  those  concerts  by  our 
music  faculty  to  which  we  look  forward  every 
time  the  College  welcomes  us  home. 

Truly  the  Gazette  might  as  well  have  said: 

Ask  the  average  woman  where  to  find  the 
best  woman's  college  and  you  will  get  a 
variety  of  answers  .  .  .  but  ask  some  400 
women  who  came  back  for  Alumnae  Week- 
End  and  they  will  tell  you — 


The  answer  is  obvious! 


H.  H. 


JBtoologp 


1881 
Mr.-.  Everett  Smith  (Mary  Dibble),  August 
15  at  her  home  in  Seattle.  Heart  trouble, 
which  had  not  been  thought  immedi- 
ately serious,  brought  the  end  after  an  ill- 
ness of  only  a  few  days.  Her  husband, 
three  sons,  and  several  grandchildren  survive 
her. 

Ex- 1882 

Mrs.  Henry  D.  Barber  (Mary  Mix),  at  her 
home  in  (ilencoe  (111.)  June  26. 

Mary  Washburn,  sister  of  (dara  (Washburn) 
Deane,  died  October  13  in  Greenfield  (Mass.1 
after  .1  brief  illness.  At  College  she  studied 
under  Dwight  Tryon,  and  in  New  York,  where 
Bhe  had  a  studio,  under  ("..  Golden  Dearth. 
Some  of  her  paintings  were  exhibited  at  the 
Academy  of  I  design  of  N.  Y.  and  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Academy  in  Philadelphia.  She  was 
a  member  ol  the  National  Association  of 
Women  Painters  and  Sculptor-. 


Ex- 1883 

Helen  Pitman  passed  away  on  October  7. 
1884 

Anne  Brooks,  July  26  at  Jackson  (N.  H.), 
where  for  many  years  she  had  spent  part  of 
the  summer.  She  contracted  pneumonia  and 
was  ill  only  four  days. 

In  the  years  just  before  our  1929  reunion, 
troubles  fell  fast  upon  Anne  and  she  came  to 
reunion  reluctantly.  But  it  will  always  be 
a  joy  to  '84  to  remember  that  what  Anne 
called  the  "happy  miracle"  happened,  and 
that  she  found  there  the  generous,  understand- 
ing help  she  needed.  In  her  last  three  years 
she  was  happy  once  more,  for  she  had  won  back 
her  old  zest  for  finding  joy  in  the  homely 
everyday  scenes  and  events.  It  may  not  have 
been  easy  for  her  to  make  friendships,  but 
that  they  could  go  deep,  two  at  least  of  '84 
understand;  and  although  the  knowledge 
came  so  late  they  will  always  be  grateful 
that  they  came  to  know  her.  11.  M.  S. 
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1889 

Dr.  Ellen  M.  Hinds  of  Providence  (R.  I.), 
who  died  September  5,  was  one  of  several 
valuable  contributions  of  '88  to  '89  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  course.  Her  life  was  dis- 
tinguished by  years  of  influential  service  as  a 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  secretary  in  that  city  and  in 
Haverhill  (Mass.),  and  by  the  practice  of 
osteopathy  in  Providence  for  about  18  years. 
In  memory  of  her  parents  she  established  and 
successfully  carried  on  a  clinic  for  malformed 
children. 

Kx-1894 

Elizabeth  Hammett,  June  11. 
Ex-1896 

Mrs.  Herbert  E.  Hawkes  (Nettie  Coit),  Oc- 
tober 10. 

There  will  remain  the  memory  of  an 
eminently  kind  and  steadfast  personality. 
( )t  keen  sympathetic  insight  and  clear  judg- 
ment, she  was  one  to  whom  friends  turned  for 
good  counsel.  With  her  face  set  steadily 
toward  the  high  purposes  of  life,  her  criterion 
was:  "Does  it  make  for  spiritual  values?" 
Her  eager  desire  to  serve  carried  her  into  a 
wide  field  and  many  are  feeling  the  loss  of  a 
most  loyal  friend.  Even  in  what  she  knew 
to  be  her  last  months  she  thought  con- 
tinually of  the  welfare  and  convenience  of 
others. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Herbert 
E.  Hawkes,  dean  of  Columbia  College;  three 
children:   John,    Elizabeth    (Hawkes)    Miller 
'24,  and  Herbert  Jr.,  Dartmouth  '34. 
Ex- 1901 

Harriet  (Greenhalge)  Martin,  August  12  at 
the  hospital  of  the  Franciscan  Missionnaires 
de  Marie,  at  Ste.  Anne  de  Beaupre.  She  had 
received  most  loving  care  during  an  illness 
of  several  months. 

1906 

Mrs.  Dudley  K.  Morris  (Abby  Mead), 
July  31  at  Sea  Cliff  (N.  Y.),  leaving  no  im- 
mediate relatives.  Since  her  marriage  in 
1920  her  interests  were  centered  in  her 
husband  and  in  a  few  close  friends  to  whom 
her  tragic  death  came  as  a  distinct  shock. 
She  had  been  ill  for  a  long  time,  and  it  is 
thought  by  those  who  knew  her  best  that,  in 
order  to  save  her  from  prolonged  suffering, 
her  husband  took  her  life.  He  then  took  his 
own  life. 

1919 

Mrs.  Frederick  \V.  Rumpf  (Isabel  Mac- 
Xabb),  August  6  in  Hempstead,  N.  Y.  She 
had  been  in  a  hospital  for  several  weeks, 
suffering  from  a  malignant  disease,  but  never 
for  a  moment  did  she  believe  she  was  dan- 
gerously ill.  Her  whole  thought  was  to  get 
back  to  her  family.  She  was  a  devoted  wife 
and  mother  and  a  loyal  friend.  The  happy 
and  unselfish  spirit  and  understanding  sym- 
pathy which  won  the  hearts  of  all  who  knew 
her  in  College,  deepened  as  the  years  went 
by  and  were  a  constant  inspiration  to  her 
many  friends. 

Isabel  leaves  her  husband  and  two  children, 
Mary  Elizabeth,  8,  and  Allan,  2.  M.  M.  H. 

Ex- 1922 

Mrs.  Robert  H.  Williams  (Polly  Haskins) 


passed    away    July    25.     Having 

religious  faith,  she  never  imposed  her  ideas 
on  others,  but  by  the  example  of  her  own  hi' 

was  an  inspiration  to  .ill  who  knew  her.  Mm- 
had  a  warm  loving  heart  and  would  have 
found    it    impossible   to  do  or   say   an    unkind 

thing.  At  Baldwin  House  her  room  was 
always  tilled  with  friends  to  whom  Bhe  . 
cheery  companionship  or  understanding  sym- 
pathy, according  to  their  needs.  She  had  an 
irresistible  sense  of  humor  which  made  daily 
contact  with  her  a  delight.  Polly  was  one  ot 
those  people  whom  everyone  loves,  and  de 
servedly,  for  her  unselfish  consideration  of 
others,  sunny  disposition,  and  delicacy  of 
thought  and  feeling  made  her  distinctive. 

She  leaves  her  mother  and  sister,  her  hus- 
band, the  Rev.  Robert  H.  Williams,  and  a 
17-month-old  son.  To  her  bereaved  family 
the  class  of  1922  offers  its  deepest  sympathy 
for  its  irreparable  loss. 

B.  M.   B. 
1928 

Mrs.  John  E.  Abbott  (Frances  Ann  Mc- 
Carthy), of  heart  trouble  July  5,  after  a  5- 
month  illness.  For  many  there  has  been  deep 
grief  because  of  her  passing.  Although  she 
suffered  greatly  at  the  end  of  her  life,  Frances 
Ann  never  lost  her  laughter  nor  failed  to  see 
things  in  their  proper  proportions.  Those 
who  lived  most  intimately  with  her  knew  her 
delight  in  the  beautiful,  her  pride  in  perfection, 
and  the  joy  that  she  took  in  the  world  about 
her.  Music  and  philosophy  especially  ab- 
sorbed her  interest;  and  she  found  in  her 
daily  work,  and  in  her  goings  to  and  fro, 
many  little  incidents  to  make  her  glad  and  to 
gladden  others. 

Her  going  is  a  great  loss  to  her  friends,  who 
will  always  remember  her  kindliness,  her 
thoughtfulness,  and  delightful  sense  of  humor. 
One  who  was  so  sprightly  and  so  bright,  and 
who  cared  so  much  will  be  deeply  missed. 

A.  P.  W. 
Ex-1928 

Mrs.  J.  Leonard  Walsh  (Beatrice  Harshaw), 
suddenly,  October  7  as  a  result  of  an  auto- 
mobile accident.  She  is  survived  by  her 
parents,  her  husband,  two  small  children, 
Judith  Anne  and  Philip  Carey,  two  sister-. 
and  one  brother. 

1929 

Caroline  Williams,  suddenly,  August  20  as 
the  result  of  injuries  received  a  few  weeks 
before  in  an  explosion. 

There  was  so  much  in  Carol  to  endear  her  to 
those  who  knew  her.  The  warmth  of  her 
loveliness  and  the  depth  of  her  responsiveness 
are  never  to  be  forgotten.  Fineness  of  in- 
stinct and  reaction  were  hers,  a  charming 
manner,  and  rare  intelligence.  That  so  fine 
and  beloved  a  person  should  die  so  young  is 
crudest  tragedy. 

Sarah  P.  Shlrcliff 
Ex-1929 

Lucy  Young  was  killed  instantly  October 
16  in  Middlesex  Fells  Reservation  when  she 
was  thrown  from  her  horse. 
Ex-1932 

Sally  Goodman  died  in  August  1931. 
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Class 


1879 


Class  secretary — Mrs.  C.  S.  Palmer  (Harriet 
Warner),  4333  Dakota  St.,  Oakland  Station, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Ex- 18  79 

Corinne  (Tuckerman)  Allen's  husband,  C. 
Emir  Allen,  survived  her  death  by  only  11 
months.  He  died  in  California,  July  14.  Mr. 
Allen  was  the  first  Congressman  from  Utah, 
in  1896. 

Carolyn  Goodwin  '32  is  the  granddaughter 
of  Adelaide  (Edwards)  Kneeland. 
1880 

Class  secretary— y\vs.  E.  W.  Higbee  (Netta 
Wetherbee),  8  West  St.,  Northampton,  Mass. 
1881 

Class  secretary — Eliza  P.  Huntington,  88 
Harvard  St.,  Newton  ville,  Mass. 

Mary  Proctor  was  an  officially  invited 
guest  to  the  Webster  celebration  at  Marsh- 
field  in  July.  There  were  50  or  more  in  Gov. 
Winant's  party,  which  included  the  delegation 
from  Franklin  (N.  H.),  Webster's  home  town. 
1882 

Class  secretary  and  Fund  chairman — Nina 
E.  Browne,  c/o  Alumnae  Office,  Northampton, 
Mass. 

The  round  robin  letter  started  on  its  2d 
half  century  this  fall. 

Grace  (Greene)  Clark's  daughter  Julia  '10 
is  home  on  furlough  from  China. 

Katherine  McClellan,  by  way  of  her  adopted 
son,  is  grandmother  to  Spencer  Sardis  Kolian 
born  Sept.  18.  She  spent  the  summer  in  the 
North. 

Isabel  (McKee)  Hidden  visited  her  brother 
in  Bristol  (R.  I.)  in  July. 
Ex- 1882 

Mary  Belle  Hidden  spent  the  summer  in 
the  North. 

Clara  Smith  was  visited  by  Nina  Browne 
in  August. 

Mary  (Vaill)  Talmage  is  at  the  Longchamps 
Apts.  in  Asheville  (N.  C.)  for  a  year. 
1883 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  A.  W.  Hitchcock 
(Margarette  Osgood),  5  Barton  Sq.,  Salem, 
Mass. 

Fund  chairman — Mrs.  C.  B.  Spahr  (Jean 
Fine),  27  Washington  Sq.  N„  N.  Y.  C. 


ISlews 

1884 

Class  secretary — Louise  H.  Kelsey,  150  E. 
35th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Fund  chairman — Mrs.  L.  H.  Thayer  (Helen 
Rand),  119  Farlow  Rd.,  Newton,  Mass. 

Fannie  Allis,  because  of  her  sister's  failing 
eyesight,  has  given  up  her  home  in  Lakeport 
(N.  H.)  and  gone  to  live  with  Annie  in  South- 
hold,  N.  Y. 

Mary  (Crowell)  Frieze  is  running  a  thrift 
shop  for  the  Social  Service  of  Sea  View,  a 
hospital  for  the  tubercular. 

Betsey  Merriam  has  taken  a  furnished 
apartment  in  Plymouth  (N.  H.)  for  the  winter 
and  is  keeping  house  for  a  grandnephew  from 
California,  who  is  attending  the  high  school. 

Helen  (Rand)  Thayer  was  seriously  ill  in 
July,  but  reported  improvement  in  September. 

Vida  Scudder's  article  answering  critics  of 
her  "Franciscan  Adventure"  was  translated 
into  Italian  and  appeared  in  an  Italian  review. 
1885 

Class  secretary — Ruth  B.  Franklin,  23 
Sherman  St.,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Fund  chairman — Katharine  S.  Woodward, 
10  West  St.,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Caroline    Hamilton   has   retired   from   the 
mission  field.     Letters  addressed  to  1  Loomis 
St.,  Holyoke,  Mass.,  will  reach  her. 
1886 

Class  secretary  pro  tern. — Mary  Eastman, 
Chesterfield,  Mass. 

Fund  chairman — Henrietta  Seelye,  19  S. 
Prospect  St.,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Annie  (Russell)  Marble's  daughter  Anna 
was  married  Oct.  1  to  Leland  Gray  Vincent 
of  New  York,  a  graduate  of  Syracuse  Univ. 

The  death  of  Dana  Pearson,  husband  of 
Lucy  Wright,  on  Sept.  30  brings  deep  sorrow 
to  every  member  of  the  class.  He  has  been 
untiring  in  his  services  to  all  on  our  return  to 
Northampton  and  we  feel  deeply  grateful  for 
his  loyalty  and  helpfulness.  Wre  shall  miss 
him  sadly  at  all  reunions. 
Ex- 1886 

Hattie  Cushman's  brother,  S.  Fred  Cush- 
man,  died  recently. 

Esther  Fowler  sends  a  copy  of  the  annual 
report  of  the  Woronoco  School  in  Sholapur, 
India.     This  year  there  are  189  girls  in  this 
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school  which  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
progressive  work  in  Sholapur. 

Grace  (Gallaudet)  Closson  spent  the  sum- 
mer in  Thetford,  Vt.     In  the  fall  she  opened 
her  Newton  home,  where  she  has  further  work 
sorting  Mr.  Closson's  pictures. 
1887^ 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  G.  A.  Mirick  (Grace 
James),  1100  Beacon  St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Fund  chairman — Mrs.  A.  V.  Powell  (Han- 
nah Clark),  5227  Blackstone  Aw,  Chicago,  111. 

Jessie  (Carter)  White  and  Judge  White  have 
returned  from  a  trip  to  England.  They  vis- 
ited friends  in  Torquay,  Devonshire,  and 
spent  2  weeks  in  London. 

Elizabeth  (Pinkerton)  Webster  writes  that 
her  daughter  Nancy  graduated  from  The 
Cambridge  School  of  Domestic  Architecture 
and  Landscape  Architecture,  and  will  spend  a 
year  at  home. 

Alice  W7alton  writes:  "Am  enjoying  my 
first  release  from  teaching  by  prolonging  my 
summer  to  the  latest  date  possible  in  an  un- 
plastered  house  boasting  of  no  central  heating. 
But  the  fall  coloring  is  already  worth  the 
price  of  shivery  nights.  Leaving  Wonalancet 
X.  H.)  for  Boston  in  November." 

Marianna  Woodhull  has  moved  to  32 
Pierrepont  St.,  Brooklyn,  in  order  to  be  near 
her  classes  at  Brooklyn  College.  She  gives 
4  evening  classes  5  nights  a  week. 

The  secretary  will  be  glad  if  the  one  who 
now  has  the  class  letters  will  notify  her  at 
once. 

1888 

Class  secretary — Florence  K.  Bailey,  174 
Broad  St.,  Claremont,  N.  H. 

Fund  chairman — Ellen  Went  worth,  2  Lin- 
coln St.,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

At  its  last  Commencement,  Mills  College 
conferred  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D  upon 
Dr.  Adelaide  Brown,  in  recognition  of  her 
professional  attainments  and  of  her  note- 
worthy contributions  to  public  health  work 
and  disease  prevention  in  California. 

Martha  (Everett)  St.  John  sailed  from  San 
Francisco  July  13  for  Honolulu,  where  she 
spent  several  months  with  her  son  Harold  and 
his  family. 

1889 

Class  secretary — Lucy  E.  Allen,  35  Webster 
St.,  West  Newton,  Mass. 

Fund  chairman — Mrs.  A.  S.  Wilder  (Ella 
Abbot),  Box  70,  R.  F.  D.,  Sterling  Junction, 
Mass. 

1890 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  F.  F.  Davidson  (Ad- 
aline  Allen),  59  Woodland  Rd.,  Auburndale, 
Mass. 

In  July,  Anna  Jenkins  visited  Annie  Wyck- 
off  in  New  York,  and  together  they  visited 
Caroline  Sumner  in  her  "fine  new  school"  in 
Greenfield. 

Maude  (Phillips)  Speir's  daughter  Mars- 
was  married  in  June  to  James  G.  Potter  in 
Los  Angeles. 

In  August,  Florence  Presbrey  and  Adaline 
Davidson  represented  Ninety  at  a  Smith  pic- 
nic at  K.  Potter's  farm  on  Belgrade  Lakes,  Me. 

The  magazine  of  the  Grenfell  Assn.,  Among 


the  Deep  Sea  Fishers,  for  July  has  a  full-page 
picture  of  the  schooner,  Jessie  Goldthwait, 
with  a  detailed  description  of  the  boat  and  its 
furnishings.  It  is  described  as  a  "triumph  of 
artistry  and  utility"  and  a  "living  memorial 
to  one  who  was  interested  in  carrying  help 
and  comfort  and  her  own  spirit  into  far-away 
places." 


Houghton   Mifflin,    Henry   Holt,  and 

W.  A.  Wilde  have  faith  enough  in  you 

to  advertise  books  by  Smith  alumnae. 

See  page  111. 


1891 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  H.  B.  Boardman 
(Carolyn  Peck),  1307  Lowell  Rd.,  Schenectady, 
N.  V. 

Fund  chairman — Grace  Weston,  276  Frank- 
lin St.,  Newton,  Mass. 

Helen  Greene  spent  the  summer  in  Upland 
and  is  now  at  11  Kirkland  PI.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

1892 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  I.  H.  Upton  Kith- 
erine  Haven),  20  Park  View  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 

Fund    chairman — Abby    N.    Arnold,    325 
Adams  St.,  North  Abington,  Mass. 
1893 

Class  secretary — Virginia  D.  Lyman,  157 
Lyman  PI.,  Englewood,  N.  J. 

Fund  chairman — Mrs.  R.  E.  Stevens  (Anne 
Morris),  Hartford,  Vt. 

Stella  Bradford  M.D.  has  reopened  her 
office  at  16  Seymour  St.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Ellen  Cook  spent  the  summer  in  Jaffrey, 
N.  H.  She  will  spend  the  early  part  of  the 
winter  in  Marietta,  O. 

Mary  .Fay,  Merrick's  husband  died  last 
February. 

Anne  (Morris;  Stevens's  youngest  son,  Paul, 
has  entered  the  Univ.  of  Vt. 

Mary  (Vanderbeekj  Giles  and  her  daughter 
toured  through  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary, 
and  the  Balkan  States  to  Istanbul;  then  back 
by  the  Mediterranean  to  Marseille,  stopping 
at  Athens  and  Naples. 

Ex- 1893 

Violet  (Fuller)  Tack's  daughter  Agnes  is 
engaged  to  Elstner  Hilton  of  Pebble  Beach, 
Calif. 

Olive  (Gamwell;  Weeden  writes  that  her 
time  is  spent  with  charitable  and  philan- 
thropic duties,  board  and  committee  meet- 
ings, writing  reports,  church  work,  club  and 
social  interests,  trying  to  be  a  good  contract 
player,  and  artistic  efforts  in  her  handicraft 
club.  She  enjoys  the  R.  I.  Smith  Club,  es- 
pecially the  reading  group. 
1894 

Class  secretary—  Martha  Mason,  1020  Fifth 
Av.    N.  V.  C. 

Fund  chairman— Mrs.  Eliot  White  (Mabel 
Moore),  Tudor  Tower,  Prospect  PI.,  N.  V.  C. 

Grace  (Smith)  Jones  has  a  new  grandson, 
Walter  L.  Jones  Jr.,  born  July  1. 

Bertha    (AVatters)    Tildsley    has   a    grand- 
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daughter,  Desire,  born  July  24  to  our  Class 
lane    Tildsley)  Griffiths  '18. 

Elizabeth    (Wheeler)    Hubbard's   husband, 
Dr.  Frank  Hubbard,  died  June  21. 
1895 

Class  secretary  Carolyn  P.  Swett,  Hudson 
View  Gardens,  183d  St.  &  Pinehurst  Av., 
\    Y.  C. 

Fund  chairman  Mrs.  I..  H.  King  (Florence 
Lord),  397  Park  Av.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Edith  (Chase)  Newton's  daughter  Barbara 
was  married  to  Julian  Tvedt  of  Kennebunk- 
port  (Me.  Aug.  20  at  South  Vernon,  Vt. 
Edith  will  live  for  the  present  at  Bellows 
Falls.  Vt. 

Edith  Hawkesiswith  the  Mass.  Mutual  Life 
Ins.  Co.  at  Springfield.  She  is  still  carrying 
on  her  organ  work  under  Lucius  Harris. 

MARRIED.-  Leola  Wright  to  Dr.  Arthur  L. 
Eno,  Brown,  Harvard,  and  Univ.  of  Pa.,  Aug. 
2  at  Charlotte,  Vt.  They  will  live  in  Troy 
I  N.  Y.),  where  Dr.  Eno  is  professor  of  English 
at  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Inst. 
1896 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  E.  P.  Ripley  (Edith 
Wheeler),  Webster  Rd.  Upper,  Weston,  Mass. 

Fund  chairman — Miriam  Webb,  1407  Rod- 
ney St..  Wilmington,  Del. 

Isabel  (Adams)  Deland's  younger  daughter, 
Rachel,  was  married  June  28  to  Lieut.  Graham 
C.  Gill,  U.  S.  Navy.  Lieut.  Gill  is  stationed 
at  1  lampton  Roads,  \  a. 

Lucy  (Bartlett)  Walsh,  our  class  treasurer, 
has  moved  to  Belmont  (Mass.)  to  be  with  her 
son  Warren,  who  is  continuing  his  graduate 
studies  at  Harvard.  She  is  teaching  in  Miss 
Howe's  School  in  Belmont. 

(lira  (Burnham)  Platner  has  recently  re- 
turned to  Cambridge  after  motoring  to  Long 
Island,  where  she  joined  3  sisters,  besides 
nieces,  nephews,  great-nieces,  and  great- 
nephews. 

Laura  (Crane)  Burgess's  younger  son, 
Thomas  F.  Jr.,  has  gone  to  Washington  (D.  C.) 
to  do  premedical  work.  Her  daughter  Valeria 
'33  has  returned  from  her  junior  year  in 
France,  which  included  a  trip  to  Italy  and 
summer  in  Germany,  where  she  took  the 
course  for  foreigners  in  the  Univ.  of  Freiburg. 

Mary  Hawes's  eldest  brother,  Oliver,  died  in 
1  all  River  the  latter  part  of  June. 

Eva  (Hills)  Eastman  has  returned  home 
from  a  motor  tour  in  Germany  with  her 
younger  son,  Lucius,  Amherst  '34 — "a  won- 
derful month,  driving  ourselves  and  discover- 
ing the  charms  of  the  German  countryside, 
with  its  mediaeval  architecture  and  its  pleas- 
ant population." 

Elisabeth  (Marshall)  Dwinnell's  younger 
son,  Marshall,  was  married  Oct.  8  at  Marble- 
head  Neck  to  Priscilla  Simonds  of  Boston. 
They  will  live  in  Wellesley. 

Mary  (Poland)  Cushman  has  been  occupy- 
ing as  a  summer  home  the  Sarah  Orne  Jewett 
house  at  South  Berwick  (Me.),  which  was  in 
July  the  center  of  an  interesting  celebration 
and  loan  exhibition  of  rare  Jewett  furniture 
and  other  antiques. 

Mabel  Reed  writes  that  her  mother  died  in 
March,    alert    to   the   last   though   aged    94. 
See  We  See  by  the  Papers 


Mabel  is  "carrying  on  by  herself"  in  Cam- 
bridge, working  with  Prof.  Albert  Bushnell 
Hart  in  connection  with  his  George  Washing- 
ton researches.  Part  of  her  vacation  was 
spent  at  historic  Whitney  Homestead,  Stow, 
Mass. 

Mary  (Storrs)  Ibershoff  has  our  deepest 
sympathy  in  the  tragic  death  of  her  eldest 
daughter,  Jerane,  in  Switzerland  Sept.  1. 
Jerane,  a  prominent  member  of  '33>,  was  on  a 
bicycling  tour  with  her  sister  Helen.  Mary  is 
living  at  45  Prospect  St.  in  Northampton  this 
year  with  her  daughter  Helen  '36  and  her 
youngest  daughter,  Adele,  who  goes  to  the 
Northampton  School  for  Girls. 

Sophie  (Washburn)  Bateman  has  become  an 
ardent  and  successful  horticulturist.  The 
summer  on  her  farm  at  Newmarket  (N.  H.) 
was  signalized  by  a  family  reunion  with  her  3 
children  and  5  grandchildren.  Incidentally 
she  has  2000  pansy  plants  besides  many 
perennials  ready  for  next  season's  market. 

Caroline  Wing  left  her  Bangor  home  with 
her  mother  and  sister  Adeline  '98,  Oct.  12,  for 
a  winter  on  the  Riviera. 

Anne  (Young)  Copeland  has  pretty  well 
covered  the  map  of  New  England  this  sum- 
mer, from  Pine  Point,  New  Harbor  and  Vinal- 
haven  (Me.),  to  Boston,  and  back  to  North 
Conway  (N.  H.)  to  view  the  eclipse  Aug.  31. 
Her  daughter  Elizabeth  '30  motored  to  Wis- 
consin during  the  summer  recess. 
Ex- 1896 

Harriot  New-hall  had  a  fascinating  exhibit 
of  her  own  water  colors  during  August  in  her 
quaint  old  house  on  Provincetown  harbor. 
There  she  spends  her  summers  and  whatever 
time  she  has  to  spare  from  her  ventures  to  far 
lands  in  furtherance  of  her  art. 

Sarah    (Tappan)    Coe's    daughter    Serena, 
after  2  successful  years  in  Sweet  Briar,  has 
entered   Wheaton    Col.,    Norton,    Mass.,    for 
completion  of  her  academic  course. 
1897 

Class  secretary — Louise  Peloubet,  11  How- 
land  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Fund  chairman — Mrs.  J.  L.  Valentine 
(Albertine  Flershem),  1322  Ritchie  Court, 
Chicago,  111. 

The  secretary  wishes  to  thank  everyone 
who  responded  so  generously  to  her  appeal  for 
news.  Just  because  '97 's  children  are  doing 
so  many  unusual  and  noteworthy  things  it 
has  been  impossible  to  chronicle  items  about 
them  in  the  Quarterly.  It  would  take  all 
the  allotted  space  and  pages  more;  so  it  just 
comes  down  to  facts  about  ourselves,  our 
Smith  undergraduate  daughters,  and  vital 
statistics.  But  the  secretary  has  been  so 
stimulated  and  impressed  by  the  news  she  has 
received  and  the  varied  interests  and  achieve- 
ments included  in  it,  that  she  wants  to  tell  the 
whole  class.  Shall  we  have  a  special  news- 
letter this  year?     Please  give  her  suggestions. 

Anne  (Barrows)  Seelye's  oldest  son,  Arthur, 
was  married  Aug.  18  in  Newport  News 
(Va.)  to  Kathleen  Cole  of  that  city. 

Grace     (Browne)     Broomell    writes    from 
Boulder     (Colo.)    that    her    granddaughter, 
Martha  Elizabeth  Broomell,  was  born  Sept. 
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14.  Grace  is  spending  the  fall  in  Colorado 
visiting  2  of  her  daughters,  instead  of  immedi- 
ately returning  to  St.  Paul,  where  her  husband 
has  a  pastorate. 

Ada  Comstock  went  to  Cornwall  this 
summer  with  Dr.  Florence  Oilman,  crossing 
on  the  same  steamer  with  Pres.  Xeilson  and 
his  daughter  Margaret.  Ada  and  Dr.  Gilman 
changed  their  plans  in  order  to  visit  Exeter, 
Salisbury,  Stonehenge,  and  Winchester  with 
the  Neilsons.  The  latter  part  of  her  summer 
was  spent  in  Minnesota  with  her  family. 

Grace  (Dustan)  Rawson  and  her  daughter 
Nancy  have  been  serving  afternoon  tea,  din- 
ners, and  suppers  at  their  Hill  Top  Shop, 
Craftsbury  Common,  Yt.  Among  other 
Smith  guests  she  has  entertained  Laura 
(Galacar)  Adams  and  her  husband;  and  on  the 
day  of  the  eclipse,  Marcia  (Jones)  Taylor,  her 
husband,  and  2  sons. 

Gertrude  (Dyar)  ter  Meulen  has  been 
spending  the  summer  on  a  ranch  in  Montana. 

Alice  Fisher  had  a  short  motor  trip  in 
France  this  summer  and  "picked  up  a  few 
bits  of  valuable  or  picturesque  information  for 
her  pupils.  The  Basque  country  and  the 
Basques  were  especially  fascinating." 

Albertine  (Flershem)  Valentine's  daughter 
Jane  transferred  from  Smith  ('34)  to  the 
Univ.  of  Chicago. 

Lucia  Gilbert  is  to  work  on  humane  educa- 
tion, for  the  Vermont  State  Commissioner  of 
Education,  starting  Sept.  19.  He  said  "We 
can  keep  you  busy  a  year"  and  hopes  she  can 
reach  the  whole  state. 

Grace  (Greenwood)  Watrous's  daughter 
Jeannette  was  married  Aug.  20  in  Montclair 
to  J.  Lester  Gorton. 

Josephine  Hallock  plans  to  spend  the  winter 
in  Rome  with  Mary  Brush  ex-'OO. 

Lucy  Hunt  is  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of 
the  Hartford  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Her  task  is  to 
correlate  the  educational  work  of  the  "  Y." 

Agnes  (Jeffrey)  Shedd's  daughter  Agnes 
'52  has  announced  her  engagement  to  Harold 
U.  Andreae  of  Yale,  Mich.  Agnes  and  this 
daughter  will  be  in  Boston  during  November 
to  take  a  4  weeks'  intensive  course  at  Miss 
Farmer's  School  of  Cookery. 

Grace  (Kelley)  Tenney  writes:  "For  nearly 
a  year  the  Tenney  family  has  been  sojourning 
in  California."  Grace's  husband  and  a 
daughter  have  been  very  ill,  but  both  are  now 
well,  and  she  is  looking  forward  to  her  stay  in 
that  part  of  the  country. 

Genevieve  (Knapp)  McConnell's  daughter 
Frances  '27  was  married  Aug.  20  to  Dr.  Joseph 
Taussig. 

Alice  (Lord)  Parsons's  daughter  Leonora  '36 
I  Ada  Comstock's  godchild)  is  living  in  Com- 
stock House.  Alice  and  Leonora  went  to 
Mexico  this  summer  as  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Cultural  Relations  with  Latin 
America. 

Grace  (Lyon")  Rickert's  daughter  Louise 
ex-'31  graduated  from  the  Univ.  of  Ore.  in 
1931. 

Perley  (Merrill)  Macfarland  had  a  serious 
operation  this  summer,  but  is  making  a  good 
recovery.     She  writes  of  Reunion:  "It  gave 


me  so  much  to  think  about  in  the  hospital— 
where  I  went  2  days  after  getting  home!" 

Harriet  (Patch)  Woodbury  "entertained  the 
College  Club  of  Gloucester  in  her  beautiful 
garden,"  writes  Catherine  (Warnick.)  Hall. 
"The  Jubilee  Singers  of  Boston  gave  a  marvel- 
ous concert."  Harriet  with  her  husband  and 
daughter  will  be  in  Cambridge  this  winter  at 
the  Hotel  Commander. 

Clara  (Phillips)  Rogers  has  been  in  Pied- 
mont (Calif.)  all  summer  with  her  daughter 
Carol  '30,  whose  daughter  Caroline  was  born 
Aug.  15. 

Louise  (Rogers)  Nichols's  husband  was  in 
the  Medical  Center  (N.  Y.  C),  for  7  weeks 
following  an  operation,  but  is  now  recove: 

Josephine  (Sewall)  Emerson,  after  her  vaca- 
tion in  Maine,  attended  the  conference  of  the 
Women's  Internatl.  League  for  Peace  and 
Freedom  in  Northampton  from  Sept.  16-18. 

Edith  (Taylor)  Kellogg's  husband,  Dr. 
Oliver  Kellogg,  died  suddenly  Aug.  26  while 
climbing  a  mountain  in  Maine.  Edith  and 
her  daughter  were  in  Europe,  but  returned 
on  the  Europa,  landing  in  this  country  Sept. 
7.  Dr.  Kellogg  was  professor  of  mathematics 
at  Harvard  and  was  to  have  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  department  for  the  coming  vear. 
Ex- 1897 

Florence  Barnard's  engagements  to  speak 
on  "Money  Management,  an  Index  to  Life 
Management"  bid  fair  to  keep  her  busy  for 
several  months  to  come. 

Eliza  (Levensaler)  Carleton  has  published  a 
series  of  9  bedtime  stories  under  her  own 
name,  in  the  Cambridge  Tribune,  ending  with 
the  Sept.  17  issue. 

Mary  (Lewis)  Leitch  has  compiled  an  an- 
thology of  contemporary  Virginian  poetry, 
called  "Lyric  Virginia  Today."  It  is  to  be 
published  by  the  Dial  Press  in  November. 
Her  pageant,  "The  Coming  of  the  Cross," 
presented  in  1927  on  the  dunes  of  Cape 
Henry,  is  being  revived  and  was  given  this 
fall  by  3  different  organizations.  Her  daugh- 
ter Barbara  married  Ensign  Charlton  Murphy 
in  June,  the  wedding  taking  place  on  the  lawn 
at  Wvcherlv,  Lvnnhaven,  Va. 


How  about  sending  a  subscription  for 
the  QUARTERLY  as  a  Christmas  gift? 


1898 

Class  secretary — Ethel  M.  Gower,  29  Mather 
St..  New  Haven,  Ct. 

Fund  chairman — Mrs.  W.  D.  Gray  Hen- 
rietta Seelye),  22  Round  Hill,  Northampton. 

Ruth  (Barnard)  Bowler  has  sold  her  summer 
home  at  Bass  Rocks  and  spent  the  summer 
with  her  sister  at  Rocky  Neck,  East  Glouces- 
ter, where  her  daughter  Nancy  was  one  of  the 
players  at  the  Little  Theatre. 

Edith  Esterbrook  enjoyed  2  weeks  of 
tramping  the  trails  of  the  White  Mountains  in 
Julv,  and  spent  2  davs  storm-bound  in  one  of 
the'  Appalachian  Mt.  Club  huts,  3900  feet 
elevation.  Later  she  spent  2  weeks  at  the 
August  Camp  of  the  club  in  Maine,  climbing 
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mountains  within  a  radius  of  50  miles  from 
camp.  She  had  heard  from  Louise  Hazen 
who  was  visiting  at  Jefferson  Acad.,  Peiping, 
China. 

Louisa  Fast  spoke  in  September  at  a  large 
luncheon  of  the  Internat.  Relations  Study 
Group  <>f  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  at 
:  ile. 

Ethel  Gower's  mother  died  in  New  Haven 
3  in  her  96th  year. 

Cornelia  li.inn  Stiger's  son  Morris 
entered  Yak  this  fall. 

Louise  Higgins)  Taibox's  daughter  Mar- 
garet '28  sras  married  Sept.  24  to  John  Knox 
[essup,  Yal 

Margaret  Kennard)  Woodward  is  spending 
the  winter  in  the  country  at  Pembroke,  Mass. 
Two  of  her  sons  are  in  business  and  the 
youngest  is  Harvard  '33.  Her  daughter  is  at 
school  in  Lausanne. 

Winifred  (Knight)  Thornton's  son  Knight 
graduated  from  the  Univ.  of  Rochester  in 
June.  Winifred  has  been  elected  librarian  of 
the  \.  Y.  State  D.  A.  R.  Conference. 

Esther  (  Montgomery)  Carrott  is  an  active 
member  of  the  board  of  Blessing  Hospital, 
Quincy,  111.  Her  father  was  its  much  loved 
president  for  many  years. 

Frances  (Osgood)  Baumann's  son  teaches 
history  at  the  Univ.  of  Calif. 

Stella  Streeter  writes  that  she  teaches 
winters  and  spends  summers  at  her  Maine 
camp,  taking  occasional  motor  trips  to  Nova 
Scotia — with  a  leisurely  ramble  through 
Devon,  Wales,  and  Scotland  last  year. 

Elizabeth  (Tarbox)  Lumbard's  eldest 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  is  teaching  in  the 
Hempstead  (N.  Y.)  High  School. 

Ethel  Woodberry  spent  part  of  the  summer 
at  North  Hampton  (N.  H.),  where  she  had  a 
fine  view  of  the  eclipse. 

Ex- 1898 

Jessie  (Bingham)  Kimball  reports  6  grand- 
children, 4  of  them  candidates  for  Smith,  and 
2  for  Yale  or  Harvard. 

Florence  (Fowler)  Bradley's  son  Edward 
was  married  in  September  to  Sally  Lavery  of 
Fairfield,  Ct. 

Mabel  Whitnev's  father  died  in  June. 
1899 

Class  secretary — Miriam  Drury,  334  Frank- 
lin St.,  Newton,  Mass. 

Fund  chairman — Mrs.  S.  N.  Braman  (Ethel 
Gilman),  187  Park  St.,  Newton,  Mass. 

Helen  (Andrew)  Patch's  2d  daughter,  Paula, 
is  engaged  to  Henry-  Newell,  Harvard  '29. 

Harriet  (Bliss)  Ford  spoke  at  the  August 
meeting  of  the  N.  H.  Smith  Club,  which  was 
held  at  Juniper  Lodge. 

Grace  (Hazard)  Conkling's  daughter  Elsa 
was  married  to  Baron  Nils  Sigvard  Kruuse 
at  Yerchou,  Oct.  8,  in  Paris,  France. 

Deborah  (Wiggin)  Plummer  brings  us  up  to 
date  concerning  her  family.  Her  daughter 
Elisabeth  '32  is  engaged  to  R.  Hosmer  Norris, 
Harvard  '29,  Harvard  Engineering  School 
'31,  and  now  an  electrical  engineer  in  the  re- 
search laboratory  of  the  General  Electric  Co. 
in  Schenectady  (see  1932  notes).  Her 
younger  daughter,  Deborah  '36,  lives  in  Law- 
See  We  See  by  the  Papers 


rence  House.  Richard,  M.  I.  T.  '26,  is  in  the 
research  laboratory  of  du  Pont  in  Wilmington, 
Del.  He  was  married  3  years  ago  to  Dorothy 
Lawrence,  Simmons  '27,  and  they  have  a 
year-old  son,  Frank  Wentworth.  John, 
Harvard  '29  and  Harvard  Law  '32,  was  one  of 
the  31.5  per  cent  who  passed  the  Mass.  Bar 
examinations  this  summer.  Deborah  writes 
that  she  enjoyed  seeing  Bertha  (Cranston) 
Philips  this  summer. 

Ex- 1899 

Alice  (Foster)  Blodgett's  youngest  daugh- 
ter, Alice  Morrison  '28,  has  a  2d  son,  Reid 
Blodgett,  born  July  19.  Alice  now  has  4 
grandsons. 

1900 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  H.  L.  Sutton  (Frances 
Howe),  Westover  Rd.,  Litchfield,  Ct. 

Fund  chairman — Mrs.  C.  K.  Haskell 
(Bertha  Groesbeck),  3133  Connecticut  Av., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Engaged.— Helen  (Gager)  Brown  to  Dr. 
Joseph  A.  Leighton,  head  of  the  department 
of  philosophy  at  Ohio  State  Univ.  They 
plan  to  marry  before  Christmas. 

Married. — Miriam  Dole  to  Andrew  Lang- 
don  Freese,  Aug.  10,  at  Bangor,  Me.  Ad- 
dress, 122  Court  St.,  Bangor. 

Other  News. — Katharine  (Brigham)  Fox's 
father-in-law,  Dr.  Philip  Fox,  died  June  24  at 
Madison,  Wis.  Dr.  Fox  was  the  92-year-old 
dean  of  Madison  physicians,  and  godfather  to 
Gov.  Philip  Fox  La  Follette. 

Irene  (Butler)  James  has  returned  to  East 
Orange,  N.  J.,  and  taken  an  apartment  at 
179  Harrison  St. 

Adelaide  Dwight  sailed  Sept.  10  for  Turkey. 
Address,  Box  10,  Kayseri,  Turkey. 

Ethel  (Fish)  Eldridge's  daughter  Barbara 
was  married  July  2  at  Barnstable  (Mass.)  to 
Robert  Thayer  Person.  They  will  live  in 
Worcester. 

Clara  (Heywood)  Scott  and  her  husband 
sailed  for  China  Sept.  3,  after  spending  a 
year's  furlough  traveling  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

Clara  Loomis  writes  of  a  delightful  vacation 
in  the  mountains  and  of  a  night  spent  at  the 
top  of  Fuji  (12,365  ft.)  where  she  saw  the 
shadows  of  the  mountain  thrown  on  the 
clouds  far  below.  Florence  (Brooks)  Cobb 
spent  the  summer  near  her. 

Florence  (Whitin)  Parsons's  eldest  son. 
Theophilus  Jr.,  Cornell  '24,  was  married  re- 
cently to  Pauline  Robertson  '26.  Florence 
writes  she  is  still  enjoying  her  home  in  the 
mediaeval  village  of  St.  Paul,  in  sight  of  the 
Mediterranean.  She  hopes  to  return  for  our 
next  reunion. 

Laura  (Shedd)  Schweppe's  daughter  Jean 
will  be  at  home  this  winter  and  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  outstanding  debutantes,  though  she 
will  enter  society  without  a  formal  debut. 

Helen  Story  expects  to  return  to  North- 
ampton this  fall,  after  a  summer  of  visits  and  a 
delightful  stay  at  Juniper  Lodge.  She  found 
the  Yale  women  there  charming  and  was 
happy  that  the  Lodge  was  shared  with  them. 

Helen  (Ward)  Ward's  daughter  Helen  '31 
was  married  in  Newton  Highlands  Sept.  3  to 
Rev.  Harry  Foot.   They  will  live  in  Dorset,  \*t. 
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1901 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  John  Barker  (Miriam 
Trowbridge),  5  Crofut  St.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Fund  chairman — Antoinette  Putman-Cra- 
mer,  322  Lawrence  Av.,  Westfield,  N.  J. 

The  Class  of  1901  is  proud  to  have  a  small 
part  in  the  gift  of  Laura  (Lord)  Scales's 
portrait  and  is  presenting  the  frame. 

Jane  (Emerson)  McMullen's  husband, 
Thomas  McMullen,  died  Aug.  23  at  his  home 
in  Brooklyn. 

Ethel  (Lane)  Smith's  daughter  Elizabeth 
was  married  at  Lee  (Mass.)  July  30  to  Edward 
Stoops  Thompson  of  Schenectady. 

The  class  will  be  deeply  grieved  to  learn 
that  Frances  (Lips)  Harshaw's  daughter, 
Beatrice  Walsh  ex-'28,  was  killed  in  an  auto- 
mobile accident  Oct.  7.     (See  Necrology.) 

Maude  (Miner)  Hadden  and  her  husband 
returned  in  October  after  a  summer  in  Europe. 
Winter  address,  Hotel  Plaza,  N.  Y.  C. 

Methyl  (Oakes)  Palfrey's  daughter  Mianne 
was  married  Aug.  27,  at  Sharon  (Mass.)  to 
Arthur  Hill  Jr.  of  Boston.  Methyl's  4  other 
daughters  were  to  have  been  bridesmaids  at 
the  wedding  but  at  the  last  moment  Sara 
was  summoned  to  play  in  the  mixed  doubles 
match  with  Fred  Perry  of  England  against 
Vines  and  Miss  Jacobs.  She  missed  the 
wedding  but  won  the  National  Mixed  Doubles 
Championship! 

Marguerite  (Page)  Hersey  and  her  son 
Francis  turned  in  the  best  gross  score  in  the 
Annual  Mother  and  Son  Golf  Tournament 
held  at  the  Wellesley  Country  Club  in 
September. 

Ona  (Winants)  Haverkamp  wrote  the 
historical  pageant,  covering  20  years'  organ- 
ized work  of  the  women  of  the  Southern 
Presbyterian  Church,  presented  in  July  at 
the  Women's  Training  School  in  Montreal, 
N.  C. 

In  August,  a  Smith  alumnae  picnic  was  held 
at  the  farm  of  Katherine  Potter,  sister  of  Helen 
(Potter)  Hanson  '00,  on  Belgrade  Lakes, 
Me.  Antoinette  Putman-Cramerand  Miriam 
Titcomb  arranged  the  picnic.  Agnes  (Childs) 
Hinckley  and  Felice  Bowns  also  attended. 
Ex- 1901 

Isabel  (Adams)  Dodge  is  twice  a  grand- 
mother. Her  namesake,  Isabel  Adams  Bald- 
win, was  born  Nov.  20,  1929;  and  her 
grandson,  Arthur  Douglass  Baldwin  2d,  June 
20,  1932. 

Mary  (Ainslie)  Ball's  daughter  Katherine 
has  one  more  year  of  college  preparatory  work 
at  Rosemary  Hall.  Her  younger  daughter, 
Mary  Virginia,  attends  The  Brearley  School 
in  N.  Y.  C. 

1902 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  P.  G.  Carleton 
(Sarah  SchafT),  18  Willard  St.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Fund  chairman — Katharine  W.  Holmes, 
Pond  St.,  Franklin,  Mass. 

Marion  (Aldrich)  Allison's  husband,  Dr. 
Nathaniel  Allison,  died  Aug.  30  at  La  Jolla, 
Calif.  Dr.  Allison  had  had  a  brilliant  career 
as  an  orthopedic  surgeon.  He  had  held  chairs 
at     Washington     Univ.,     Harvard     Medical 


School,  and  the  Univ.  of  Chicago;  and  was  a 
member  of  many  learned  societies,  and  the 
recipient  of  the  D.S.M.  for  services  during 
the  war. 

Mildred  Barber  is  adding  a  course  in  home 
economics  to  her  other  duties  as  dietitian  at 
Northfield  Seminary. 

Rachel  (Berenson)  Perry  and  her  husband 
spent  the  summer  at  Vallombrosa,  Italy. 
Their  son  Bernard  is  at  the  Univ.  of  \.  C.  this 
year. 

Adelaide  (Burke)  Jameson's  mother  died  in 
July  as  the  result  of  an  automobile  accident. 

Catherine  Fogarty  went  to  Ireland  and  to 
Cornwall  last  summer. 

Madeleine  Hewes  is  president  of  the 
Tuesday  Club  of  Andover. 

Lilian  Holbrooke  went  on  a  cruise  to  the 
Caribbean  last  summer,  visiting  Jamaica, 
Panama,  and  the  fruit  ports  of  South  America. 

Margaret  (Holman)  McClelland's  daughter 
Elizabeth  '36  has  been  chosen  by  Professor 
Gorokhoff  to  be  the  accompanist  of  the  Glee 
Club  at  Smith.  This  position  is  a  great  honor 
for  a  freshman  to  achieve. 

Mary  Howe's  brother-in-law,  Dr.  Edward 
Wyllys  Taylor,  at  whose  house  she  lived,  died 
in  August.  Dr.  Taylor,  who  had  held  chairs 
at  the  Univ.  of  Vt.  and  Harvard  Medical 
School,  was  one  of  Boston's  most  distinguished 
physicians. 

Helen  (Kelley)  Marsh  attended  the  Second 
Women's  Conference  on  Current  Problems 
in  New  York,  Sept.  29,  as  the  representative 
of  the  X.  J.  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

Elizabeth  (Leavitt)  Ferris  reports  a  second 
grandchild,  Martin  Ferris  La  Pointe,  the  son 
of  her  daughter  Mary.  In  June  her  younger 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  was  married  to  Karl  J. 
La  Pointe. 

One  of  Beatrice  Manning's  proteges  gradu- 
ated second  in  a  class  of  500  at  Rensselaer 
Poly.  Inst,  in  June.  Another  is  a  student  of 
high  standing  at  Cornell,  so  she  feels  very 
proud  of  the  boys  she  is  educating. 

Maroe  (Sater)  Scott  is  studying  at  Teachers 
Col. 

Julia  (Smith)  Wheeler's  husband,  Dr.  John 
Wheeler,  has  given  up  his  private  practice  to 
direct  the  Eye  Institute  given  by  Edward 
Harkness  to  the  X.  Y.  Medical  Center. 

Susan  Smith  spent  the  summer  visiting  in 
Washington  and  Oregon  and  included  a  trip 
to  Alaska. 

Persis  (Straight)  Robbins  has  been  ex- 
tremely busy  as  Bradford  (Pa.)  has  had  a  bad 
infantile  paralysis  epidemic,  but,  fortunately, 
a  high  percentage  of  successful  treatments. 

Augusta  (Yibberts)  Pelton's  son  Richard 
graduated  from  Deerfield  Acad,  last  June 
and  is  now  at  Amherst. 

Jessie  (Wadsworth)  Burns  attended  the 
Disarmament  Conference  at  Geneva  in  the 
summer.  She  arrived  in  Berlin  the  day  the 
Prussian  government  fell,  was  in  Munich 
when  the  entire  University  body  "marched  in 
all  its  ancient  splendor  in  protest  of  Hinden- 
burg's  edict  of  no  mass  meetings,"  flew  from 
Paris  to  the  Riviera,  and  topped  off  with  tea 
at  the  White  House. 
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Elizabeth  (Whitin)  Keeler's  2d  son  Marston 

iK lent    at     Clark    I'niv.    _  Her 
youngesl  boy.  I  awrence  lr.,  is  Harvard  '36. 

I ')(") 2 

Bates  has  returned  to 
this  country  and  is  living  in  Kansas  City. 

r,\  error  it  was  Btated  in  the  last  Quarterly 

that  Elizabeth  (Hasbrouck)  Nutt's  husband 

had  resigned  as  treasurer  of  the  Republican 

Com.      Mr.   Nutt   is  still  serving  in  that 

(  .ip.irily. 

Florence  (Lincoln)  Washburn  has  recently 
boughl  .1  house  in  I  [anover  to  be  near  her  son 
Albert,  who  is  Dartmouth  '35.  She  hopes 
any  1902  BOns  at  Dartmouth  or  their  visiting 
mothers  w  ill  look  her  up. 

{Catherine   (Ogden)   Savage  especially  en- 
joyed a  Bhorl  trip  in  Russia  last  summer. 
1903 

Class  secretary  Mrs.  H.  M.  Kempton 
Klara  Frank),  Box  28,  Mercersburg,  Pa. 

Fund    chairman — Mrs.    H.    A.    Hamilton 
Alice  Warner),  215  S.  Main  St.,  West  Hart- 
ford,  Ct. 

Two  members  of  1903  have  had  their  pic- 
t  in  es  in  t  he  public  press  recently.  The  Herald 
Tribune  of  Sept.  20  devoted  considerable  space 
to  the  Experimental  School  better  known  as 
"The  Little  Red  Schoolhouse"  with  a  picture 
of  its  director,  Elisabeth  Irwin  (looking  very 
much  as  in  college  days),  a  picture  of  the  pupils 
at  work,  and  an  article  of  some  length  describ- 
ing the  nature  of  the  "experiment."  (It  was 
explained  briefly  in  our  August  QUARTERLY 
notes.)  The  school  opened  in  September 
with  an  enrollment  of  145,  nearly  3  times  the 
number  anticipated.  Elisabeth  has  been 
working  for  20  years  in  connection  with  the 
New  York  Hoard  of  Education  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Public  Education  Assn.  and  until 
this  year  has  been  directing  a  progressive 
education  section  in  Public  School  41.  Lead- 
ers in  new  educational  movements  are  deeply 
interested  in  this  experiment  and  Elisabeth's 
share  in  it,  and  there  will  be  much  discussion 
and  comment  upon  it  as  the  work  goes 
forward. 

Another  1903  photograph  was  that  of 
Marion  McClench  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  of 
Aug.  24,  following  her  appointment  by  the 
Republican  Nat.  Committee  to  head  an  organ- 
ization  of  business  and  professional  women 
who  will  campaign  to  reelect  Mr.  Hoover. 

Klara  (Frank)  Kempton's  elder  son,  George 
Smith,  was  married  Sept.  3  in  Marysville 
(Tenn.)  to  Polly  Paul  of  Chicago.  They  will 
live  in  Dayton,  O.  George  is  Yale  (Sheffield) 
'29  and  is  with  the  Internat.  Business  Ma- 
chines Co. 

Frances  (McCarroll)  Edwards  is  a  grand- 
mother for  the  2d  time,  another  son,  Boyd 
Edwards  Fall,  having  been  born  in  June  to  her 
daughter  Beatrice  '28  of  Asheville,  N.  C. 
Beatrice's  1st  son  is  our  class  grandchild. 

A  letter  written  recently  by  Barbara 
Honeyman  '32,  daughter  of  Carlotta  (Parker) 
Honeyman,  tells  of  a  family  misfortune  in 
the  loss  of  their  home  in  Ilwaco  (Wash.)  by 
tire.  Carlotta  was  alone  in  the  house  at  the 
time,  and  practically  nothing  was  saved. 
Si  i  Wb  See  uy  the  Papers 


Barbara   has   a   fine   teaching   position   in   a 
private  school  in  Portland,  Ore. 

Our  class  president,  Marguerite  (Prescott) 
Olmsted  would  like  the  class  to  know  that  she 
may  be  reached  this  winter  at  a  new  tempo- 
rary address,  1358  Sedgwick  St.,  Chicago. 
She  will  be  spending  the  winter  with  her 
daughter  Janet  (our  class  daughter)  and  her 
grandson  John  Wortley.  Four  generations 
of  Olmsteds  and  YVortleys  spent  the  summer 
at  the  Olmsted  family  home  in  Sardinia, 
N.  Y.  Janet  is  to  teach  in  Chicago  again  this 
winter  while  Marguerite  keeps  an  eye  on 
John  and  makes  plans  with  Betty  (Knight) 
Aldrich  for  our  30th  Reunion. 

Florence  (Ripley)  Willis's  son  Edward 
entered  Harvard  this  fall  after  submitting 
one  of  the  best  examination  papers  ever 
handed  to  the  Committee  on  Admissions. 
He  ranked  100  per  cent  in  his  English  examina- 
tion and  won  honorable  grades  in  Latin  and 
French.  Last  June  he  was  awarded  the  prize 
in  gold  on  behalf  of  the  League  of  Nations 
Assn.  by  Dr.  Harry  Garfield,  president  of 
Williams,  for  an  essay  on  the  League. 

Announcement  was  made  in  August  of  the 
appointment  of  Capt.  Emory  S.  Land  as 
Chief  of  the  Navy  Bureau  of  Construction  and 
Repair,  with  the  rank  of  Rear  Admiral. 
Adm.  Land  is  the  husband  of  Betty  Stiles  and 
has  had  a  notable  record  since  his  graduation 
from  the  Naval  Academy  in  1902.  During 
the  World  War  he  received  the  Navy  Cross 
for  services  in  connection  with  the  designing 
and  construction  of  submarines  and  for  work 
in  the  war  zones.  Since  the  war  he  has  been 
in  the  aviation  branch  of  the  Navy  in  various 
important  positions,  one  being  Asst.  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics.  He  is  a  cousin  of 
Col.  Charles  Lindbergh,  and  is  himself  a 
licensed  pilot.  1903  is  proud  to  add  a  rear 
admiral  to  her  list  of  distinguished  husbands. 

Helen  Stout  with  8  pupils  and  a  history 
teacher  sailed  for  Europe  Oct.  29,  meeting 
the  French  teacher  in  Italy.  (See  advertise- 
ment.) 

Ex- 1903 

Yettie  (Du  Bois)  Ballantine's  husband, 
William  Darling  Ballantine,  died  in  1931. 
Her  oldest  daughter  and  son  are  married;  her 
2d  daughter  in  the  Univ.  of  Calif.,  and  "only 
the  baby  of  fifteen  at  home,"  so  Yettie  is 
turning  her  attention  to  her  real  estate — 
remodeling  and  rehabilitating  houses,  and 
renting  them.  This  fall  she  returned  to  her 
former  home,  961  S.  Manhattan  PI.,  Los 
Angeles. 

Alice  (Jones)  Lewis  has  announced  the  en- 
gagement of  her  daughter  Elizabeth  J33  to 
Jerome  Howe  Searl  of  Syracuse,  Williams  '32. 
They  plan  to  be  married  next  summer  in 
Honolulu. 

1904 

Class  secretary — Eleanor  Garrison,  West 
Dennis,  Mass. 

Fund  chairman — Mrs.  L.  A.  Howard 
(Edith  Bond),  Mountain  Rd.,  Farmington, 
Ct. 

Eleanor  Garrison  has  devoted  her  energies 
to  photography  during  the  past  year.     She 
and  Current  Publications 
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specializes  in  portraiture  while  her  partner, 
Mrs.  Joel  Sayre,  excels  in  taking  gardens, 
interiors,  objets  d'art,  and  copying.  The 
summer  studio  at  Wianno  has  been  act  i\  e, 
and  Garrison-Sayre  productions  have  adorned 
the  pages  of  recent  issues  of  House  Beautiful, 
Arts  and  Decoration,  The  Epicure,  and 
American  Photography.  The  work  will  be 
transferred  to  West  Dennis,  where  Mrs. 
Sayre's  cottage  on  Loring  Av.  will  be  a  winter 
base. 

Margaret  Hamlin  tarried  for  3  days  in 
West  Dennis  last  summer.  She  spent  her 
vacation  at  West  Newbury  (Vt.),  her  3d 
season  there.  "Our  major  sport  is  hunting 
for  rare  ferns  and  driving  over  back  mountain 
roads." 

Anna  (Hudson)  Bagg's  daughter  Barbara 
is  engaged  to  William  Lewis  Newton  Jr., 
Vale  '33,  of  Greenville,  S.  C. 

Elizabeth  Jackson  sailed  for  Europe  July 
9,  returning  Aug.  13.  She  motored  with  a 
nephew,  flew,  and  consorted  from  time  to 
time  with  Elinor  Purves.  She  is  now  in 
Wilmington  "learning  to  run  a  car  and  looking 

|  for  a  visit  from  Mildred  McCluney." 

Mildred  McCluney  spent  the  summer  at 
Yarmouth  Poit,  where  she  assisted  Edith 
Souther  '02  with  her  justly  famous  tea  house, 
The  Anchorage.     (See  page  73.) 

Florence  Nesmith  has  had  a  successful 
season  at  Hyannis  displaying  her  foreign 
antiques  to  great  advantage  in  Miss  Steven- 

,  son's  Tea  Barn.     Classes  in  knitting  boucle 

.  dresses  have  been  a  feature.     Mabel  Barkley 
has  been  with  her,  incidentally,  serving  tea 

\  "in  the  Spanish,  French,  Scotch,  and  Russian 
manners. ' '   Mabel  has  made  pilgrimages  to  2  of 

t  Krishnamurti's  gatherings;  one  to  Auburndale 
(Mass.),  and  more  recently  to  Sarobia  Camp 

j  in    Pennsylvania.     Florence  will   reopen   her 
Lowell  shop  this  winter. 
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1905 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Clark  Hill  (Katharine 
Clark),  Palenville,  N.  Y. 

Fund  chairman — Mrs.  Hough  (Florence 
Lord),  Cornwall  on  the  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Clara  (Clark)  Brown  and  her  mother  had  a 
house  from  July  to  October  at  Cataumet. 
1  Also  on  Cape  Cod  this  summer  were  Mabel 
(Chick)  Fossat  Hyannis  Port,  Marie  Donohoe 
at  Dennis,  and  Linda  (Harding)  Hackett, 
with  her  children,  at  Megansett. 

Lucy  (Macdonald)  Pitts's  mother  died  very 
suddenly  the  latter  part  of  June  at  Providence, 
R.  I. 

Alice  (Myers)  Anderson  was  at  Center 
Lovell  (Me.)  for  part  of  the  summer. 

Marguerite      (North)     Tilson's     husband, 

!  Rep.  John  Q.  Tilson,  on  July  26,  announced 

1  his  retirement  from  political  life.     Mr.  Tilson 

has  represented  Connecticut  in  the  House  for 


22  years,   18  as  Representative  from   the    Jd 
District,    and    4    as    Congressman  -a  I   I 
He  has  been  Republican  floor  leader  C>  t  ii 
In  June,  the  Tilsons  motored  through    I 
nessee,  Mr.  Tilson's  native  state. 

Marian    (Rumsey)   Ewing's  daughter  Ma 
rian'35  was  traveling  abroad  all  Bummer  with 
her    stepmother    and    returned    with     Fldrie 
Adams  and  Jane  the  last  week  in  September. 

Edith  (Smith)  Taplin  and  Frank  and  Clara 
returned  the  first  week  in  September  from 
Europe  on  the  same  steamer  with  President 
Neilson.  Edith  motored  through  England 
and  Normandy;  3  days  before  they  sailed 
home  they  were  joined  by  Mr.  Taplin. 
Edith's  mother  died  this  summer.  Frank  E. 
Jr.  was  at  University  School  last  year,  prepar- 
ing for  Yale.  Clara  (15)  is  in  the  3d  year  at 
Hathaway- Brown  School,  preparing  for  Smith. 
Thomas  (12)  entered  Universitv  School  this 
fall. 

Alice  (Wellington)  Lyman  took  her  2  chil- 
dren this  summer  on  a   Northern   European 
cruise  which  included  Iceland  and  Russia. 
Ex- 1905 

Lieber  (Percy)  DufTett's  husband  died 
suddenly  in  August. 

Pearl  (Salsich)  Conway  and  her  daughter 
spent  the  summer  in  Europe. 
1906 

Class  secretary — Fannie  H.  Robinson,  32 
S.  Munn  Av.,  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  asst.  secre- 
tary—Mrs. L.  N.  Murray  (Barbara  KaufT- 
mann),  "Dunkeld,"  W.  Lake  Rd.,  Dunkirk, 
N.  Y. 

Fund  chairman — Mrs.  S.  D.  Dodge  (Mar- 
garet Stone),  SufTern,  N.  Y. 

Betty  (Amerman)  Haasis  motored  to  Lake 
Tahoe  in  August  with  her  husband  and  2 
little  girls.  They  camped  for  2  weeks.  Her 
husband's  work  in  plant  physiology  will  keep 
them  in  Carmel  (Calif.)  one  more  year.  He  is 
serving  on  the  Board  of  Education  at  Carmel. 

Helen  (Barker)  Allen  forsook  her  usual 
August  horseback  riding  in  the  western 
mountains  in  favor  of  a  month  in  Bermuda. 

Lillian  Barrett  continues  to  be  secretary  for 
the  Newport  (R.  I.)  Casino  Theatre  Co. 
More  than  $7000  has  been  received  in  advance 
subscriptions  for  its  7th  season  next  year. 

Edith  Battles  was  in  Bethlehem  (N.  H.)  in 
July.  She  went  with  her  sister  who  attended 
a  library  conference  which  brought  Sarah 
Bartlett  and  Margaret  Hutchins  there  at  the 
same  time. 

Louise  (Bodine)  How's  father  died  in 
August.  He  was  a  member  of  the  executive 
board  of  the  U.  G.  I.  in  Philadelphia  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  its  oldest  living  member. 

Margaret  (Bridges)  Blakeslee  served  as 
New  York  hostess  to  the  women  who  came 
from  foreign  countries  to  attend  the  6th 
Internat.  Congress  of  Genetics  (Inheritance). 
They  were  in  New  York  City  for  several  days 
previous  to  the  opening  of  the  Congress  in 
Ithaca.  A  number  of  the  delegates  were  old 
friends  whom  she  had  met  when  the  Congress 
assembled  in  Berlin  in  1927. 

Mary  (Chapin)  Davis's  son  Albert  was 
elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  in  his  junior  year 
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at  Bow doin.  On  the  same  day  he  was  one  of 
6  tapped  for  membership  in  Ibis,  the  senior 
society.  He  is  editor-in-chief  of  the  college 
paper  and  is  president  of  the  debating  society. 
He  has  won  6  prizes,  including  the  poetry 
prize,  and  as  class  poet  read  an  original  poem 
.it  the  lw  Pa\  exercises. 

Clara  (Cooley)  Campbell  spent  the  summer 
at  Pocasset  on  Cape  Cod.  Her  son  is  Dart- 
mouth '34.     (See  Smith  granddaughters.) 

Alice  (Foster)  McCulloch  has  gone  to 
Colorado  Springs  to  keep  house  for  Betty, 
who  is  well  enough  now  to  be  discharged  from 
the  sanatorium  where  she  has  been  for  more 
t  han  a  year.  Betty's  6- year-old  son  pulled  the 
cord  at  the  unveiling  of  Paul  Manship's  statue 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  the  Hoosier  Youth,  at 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  The  boy  is  the  great- 
great-grandson  of  Hugh  McCulloch,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  in  Lincoln's  Cabinet,  and 
was  selected  by  the  officers  of  the  Lincoln  Life 
Insurance  Co.  to  participate  in  the  dedication 
of  this  memorial  to  the  man  for  whom  the 
company  is  named. 

Agnes  (Gray)  Skinner's  daughter  Ruth  "is 
adventuring  at  Antioch,  where  she  is  thrilled 
to  belong  to  the  hard  times  group  of  50 
girls  and  boys  who  eat  at  the  President's 
house,  serving  their  own  meals  and  washing 
the  dishes.  Imagine  washing  dishes  with  a 
boy  as  part  of  a  college  education!  Every 
aspect  of  life  at  Antioch  is  challenging.  At 
the  last  minute  I  suffered  a  passing  pang  that 
Ruth  was  not  entering  Smith."  Agnes's  son 
John  is  Princeton  '33. 

Barbara  (Kauffmann)  Murray  will  take 
charge  of  the  Motor  Corps  of  the  Social 
Service  League  of  Dunkirk  this  winter. 

Amy  Maher  and  Harriet  (Berry)  Tyson 
had  a  reunion  at  Canaan  (N.  Y.)  last  summer. 
Each  owns  a  house  there.  Amy  will  be  in 
Toledo  this  winter  working  to  get  a  bill  for 
compulsory  Unemployment  Insurance  through 
the  Ohio  legislature. 

Anna  Marble  was  at  Nantucket  during  most 
of  the  summer.  While  there  she  took  charge 
of  her  brother's  3  children. 

Myia  Mitchell  went  to  the  British  Isles  for 
6  weeks  in  the  early  summer. 

Fannie  Robinson  attended  a  meeting  of 
Radcliffe  alumnae  and  graduate  students  at 
Franklin  (X.  H.)  Aug.  13.  Cornelia  James 
Cannon,  author  of  "  Red  Rust,"  was  hostess  at 
the  old  farm  where  she  spends  her  summers. 
Mrs.  Cannon  gave  a  delightfully  informal  talk 
in  which  she  compared  her  owrn  college  life  of 
the  late  nineties  with  the  experiences  of  her 
Radcliffe  daughter. 

Louise    (Ryals)    Arkell's    daughter    Betty 

de  Cravioto  Smith  was  tied  for  first  prize  in  a 

golf  competition  of  the  Green  Mt.  girls  at  the 

Ekwanok  Country  Club  at  Manchester,  Vt. 

Ex- 1906 

Caroline  (Bacon)  Atkinson  spent  2  months 
in  England  looking  up  her  ancestral  home. 
She  was  joined  by  her  2  daughters — Jean, 
who  studied  in  Vienna  last  winter,  and  Caro- 
line '34  who  is  now  a  junior  in  France. 

Ruth  (Durand)  Lewis's  husband,  Pres. 
Lewis  of  Lafayette  Col.,  in  a  letter  published 


Sept.  2  in  the  N.  Y.  Times,  discussed  the  edu- 
cational service  rendered  by  the  press  in 
making  popular  the  scientific  phases  of  the 
eclipse. 

Constance  (Richardson)  Kemper  went  to 
Monhegan  Island  (Me.),  where  she  was  in- 
spired to  add  to  her  pen  sketches.  (See 
Current  Publications.)  She  saw  the  eclipse 
while  on  a  cruise  from  Boston.  Her  older  son 
is  in  his  2d  year  at  Bowdoin,  and  her  younger 
is  at  Newton  Trade  School. 


The  Lynn,   Syracuse,   St.   Louis,  and 

Southern    California   clubs   advertise 

their  wares  in  this  issue. 


1907 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  J.  L.  Goodwin  (Dor- 
othy Davis),  10  Woodside  Circle,  Hartford, 
Ct. 

Fund  chairman — Carolyn  Tucker,  15  Elm 
St.,  Ware,  Mass. 

Marion  (Felt)  Sargent,  1  Pierrepont  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  some  copies  of  the  25th 
Reunion  Class  Book  which  she  will  be  glad  to 
send  to  anyone  on  receipt  of  $3. 

Louise  (Forbes)  Thompson  announced  the 


engagement  of  her  daughter,  Barbara  Nellis, 
to  Alexandi 
summer    h< 
September. 


to  Alexander  W.  Mack,  at  a  reception  at  her 
summer    home    in    Norwalk    (Ct.)    early    in 


Mildred  (Haire)  Tyler  is  spending  the 
winter  in  Harrisburg  (Pa.),  where  her  husband 
is  engaged  in  doing  mural  paintings  for  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Olive  Hurlbut  is  society  editor  of  a  country 
daily  newspaper  on  Long  Island. 

V.  J.  Smith  underwent  an  operation  for 
goiter  at  the  New  England  Baptist  Hospital 


ation 
She  is  making  a  good 


early  in  the  summer 
recovery. 

1908 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  J.  M.  Hills  (Helen 
Hills),  876  Carroll  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Fund  chairman — Mrs.  L.  A.  Wing  (Amy 
Everett),  3  Nassau  Rd.,  Great  Neck,  N.  Y. 

Helen  (Allmond)  Wanamaker  and  her 
husband  spent  their  vacation  in  Jasper  Park, 
Canada,  taking  part  in  the  Totem  Pole  Golf 
Tournament.  Helen  is  now  president  of  the 
Women's  Auxiliary  of  the  King  County 
Medical  Assn. 

Ruth  (Bartle)  Strong  returned  in  October 
from  a  year  in  Europe,  leaving  her  daughter 
Virginia  in  school  in  Freiburg.  She  visited 
Mary  Smith  in  Andover  on  her  way  home. 

Mabel  (Beasley)  Hill's  son  Albert  was 
married  Sept.  10  to  Mary  Osborn  of  Seattle. 
He  has  a  position  as  editor  of  the  Allendale 
(N.  J.)  Argus. 

Ethel  (Bowne)  Keith's  son  Jean  is  a  senior 
at  The  Lawrenceville  School  and  enters 
Amherst  next  year. 

Aline  (Coursen)  Ward's  oldest  son,  Wal- 
dron  Jr.,  graduated  from  Andover  in  June, 
and  is  Princeton  '36.  Jack,  her  next  son,  is  at 
Deerfield  Acad. 
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Mary  Eliot  lost  her  father  in  January. 
She  spent  a  long  summer  at  her  home  in 
Greensboro  (Vt.),  and  she  is  hopeful  that  class 
dues  will  reach  her  at  her  winter  address, 
Lincoln  Av.,  Manchester,  Mass. 

Evelyn  (Enright)  Lindsay's  daughters,  who 
are  in  junior  high,  were  at  a  camp  in  Vermont 
this  summer.  She  herself  was  at  Falmouth 
Heights  and  did  not  see  Helen  Hills  at 
Menauhant,  only  3  miles  away! 

Gladys  Gilmore,  in  addition  to  her  depart- 
ment store  work,  is  running  a  special  travel 
service. 

Helen  (Hills)  Hills  represented  Smith  in  the 
academic  procession  for  the  inauguration  in 
June  of  Dr.  William  A.  Boylan  as  president  of 
Brooklyn  College.  Helen  is  president  for  a 
2d  year  of  the  Brooklyn  Smith  Club,  and  is  on 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  New  York  Club. 
Her  2  daughters  were  at  the  Sleepers'  camp  in 
Vergennes  (Vt.)  this  summer. 

Clara  (Hughes)  Ferris  came  east  in  Septem- 
ber to  put  her  daughter  in  the  Northampton 
School  for  Girls. 

Ethel  (Jenkins)  Leighton  suffered  a  cruel 
blow  in  June  when  her  only  daughter,  Louise, 
19  years  old,  was  instantly  killed  in  an  auto- 
mobile accident.  She  had  completed  2  years 
at  Skidmore  and  had  just  taken  a  position  in  a 
bank  in  order  to  be  of  financial  assistance  to 
her  family.  The  fatal  accident  occurred  in 
the  evening,  due  to  a  truck  parked  without 
lights,  and  Ethel  and  her  husband  have  been 
indefatigable  since  that  time  in  their  effoits  to 
secure  the  improvement  and  enforcement  of 
traffic  laws  in  New  York  State.  They  want  to 
feel  that  their  lovely  daughter's  life  was  not 
sacrificed  entirely  in  vain. 

Mabel  Judge  went  to  McGill  Univ.  for 
French  Summer  School  again,  and  then  to 
Cape  Cod  "for  a  real  vacation." 

May  Kissock  writes:  "Am  returning  to  the 
Univ.  of  Minn,  after  a  year's  leave  of  absence. 
Spent  6  months  in  Europe  and  studied  at  the 
Univ.  of  Wis." 

Marion  (McLennan)  Hancock's  oldest 
daughter,  Helen  '36,  went  to  Smith  from  The 
Madeira  School.  Her  daughter  Marion  is 
at  Emma  Willard  School. 

Eleanor  (Malone)  Allen's  oldest  son,  Hor- 
ace, is  Cornell  '36.  Eleanor  is  president  of  the 
Cleveland  Smith  Club. 

The  oldest  of  Gretchen  (Moore)  Will's  3 
daughters  has  entered  Skidmore. 

In  May,  Ruth  (Munroe)  Tandy's  husband's 
store  was  ruined  by  smoke  and  water  from  a 
fire  in  the  building.  Out  of  the  calamity  came 
a  3  months'  vacation  for  the  family,  who  ac- 
companied Mr.  Tandy  on  a  business  trip 
which  included  Dover  (N.  H.),  New  Bedford 
(Mass.),  Calais  (Me.),  and  the  delightful 
Aroostook  country. 

Julia  (Reed)  Gallagher  has  had  an  un- 
usually successful  camp  season  in  spite  of  the 
depression.  Her  son,  Harvard  '34,  traveled 
and  studied  in  Geneva  this  summer. 

Ada  (Reeve)  Joyce  attended  the  graduate 
seminar  at  the  Smith  School  for  Social  Work 
this  summer. 

See  Current  Publications  for  a  study  made 


by  Bertha  Reynolds  for  the  N.  Y.  Inst,  for 
Child  Guidance  and  the  N.  Y.  Children's  Aid 
Soc. 

Grace  (Stoddard)  Hull's  daughter  Henrietta 
'31  was  married  June  30  to  Arthur  Barrows  of 
New  London,  a  2d-year  law  student  in  the 
Univ.  of  Pa. 

Helena  (Stone)  Davis  writes  tersely:  A 
summer  spent  in  New  Hampshire;  a  son 
entering  Princeton;  work  with  (lowers  and 
Flower  Show  judging." 

Edna  (Terry)  Mills's  daughter  Meredith 
has  entered  Wheaton. 

Jane  Thuman  writes:  "Took  the  course  at 
Oxford  for  American  university  women  gradu- 
ates. Simply  thrilled  by  it  and  the  privilege 
of  living  in  Oxford  for  3  weeks.  Motored 
through  Devon  and  Cornwall,  spent  a  week  in 
London,  visited  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
and  ended  fittingly  with  a  week  in  Paris." 

Charlotte  Wiggin  is  headmistress  of  The 
Shearer  School  in  Pittsburgh. 

Marie  Wolfs  went  on  a  cruise  to  the  North 
Cape  this  summer. 

Carrie  Woodward,  outside  of  business 
hours,  has  2  hobbies,  stamp  collecting  and 
photography.  One  of  her  Lake  Louise  pic- 
tures of  1931  has  just  taken  a  prize  in  a  local 
camera  contest. 

1909 

Class  secretary — Sarah  B.  Hackett,  c  o 
Ballard  School,  610  Lexington  Av.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Fund  chairman — Mrs.  S.  B.  Wardwell 
(Eunice  Remington),  Shore  Farm,  Sackets 
Harbor,  N.  Y. 

Married. — Margaret  Hatfield  to  Albert 
Shire,  July  16,  at  Greenwich,  Ct. 

Other  News. — Elizabeth  (Alsop)  Shep- 
ard's  son  Edward  has  entered  Williams  from 
Deerfield  Acad. 

Helen  (Andrews)  Minkler  finds  her  work  as 
regent  of  the  Fort  Dearborn  Chapter  of  the 
D.  A.  R.  a  full-time  job.  Her  daughter 
Rhoda  is  with  the  juniors  in  Spain. 

Helen  (Budd)  Schwartz's  son  Victor  is 
entering  Deerfield  Acad,  this  fall.  Helen 
anticipates  an  interesting  year  as  president 
of  the  R.  I.  Smith  Club. 

Ruth  (Burdett)  Dabney's  daughter  Pa- 
tricia '36  was  invited  to  attend  the  S.  C.  A 
C.  W.  Freshman  Conference.  She  is  the  first 
Smith  great-granddaughter,  her  grandmother 
being  Marion  (Clough)  Burdett  '84.  See 
page  49. 

Harriet  (Byers)  Deans's  son  Jack  was  at 
Julia  (Reed)  Gallagher's  ('08)  camp  this  sum- 
mer; Emily  entered  The  Masters  School  this 
fall.  Harriet  has  taken  on  the  Erie  County 
Chairmanship  of  the  Women's  Organization 
for  Nat.  Prohibition  Reform. 

Annie  (Crim)  Leavenworth  will  teach 
French  and  German  again  this  year  at 
Wabash.  She  and  her  son  Billy  built  a  log 
cabin  this  summer  while  her  husband  was  in 
Europe  assembling  new  material  for  his  art 
courses  at  college. 

Estella  (Damon)  Warner  has  enrolled  at 
Smith  for  an  M.A.  in  history  and  government. 
Her  son   Roger  is  at    Mass.  State  Col.  and 
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Charles    is    a    sophomore    at    Williamsburg 

I   10-month- 
randchild.     Jane 

lie  House  in  the 

()li\.  1  ilton,  her  2  daughters,  and 

Mr.  Tilton  sailed 

land,  where  be  is  to  1*  official  representative 
of  Worcester    Mass.)  at  the  dedication  exer- 
:    new  hu  ve's  son  entered 

Harvard  this  fall  from  Phillips  Andover. 

Mabel  Orandin)  Carruthers  finds  time 
even  with  4  children  for  some  writing,  music, 
and  painting,  and  has  besides,  a  university 
Y.  \\  .  C.  A  .  a  Mexican  settlement,  a  P.-T.A., 
and  a  welfare  committee  to  push  along. 

h  Hackett  assumed  her  new  duties  in 
September  as  director  of  the  Ballard  School  in 
N.  Y.  C.  In  June,  she  completed  a  year  of 
study  toward  an  M.A.  in  education  at  Boston 
Univ. 

Rachel  (Harris)  Johnson's  daughter  Natalie 
'36  came  to  Smith  from  Dana  Hall. 

Jessie  (Haver)  Butler  will  conduct  an  in- 
tensive course  in  campaign  speaking  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Women's  Republican  Club  of 
Massachusetts.  From  this  class  a  Speakers' 
Bureau  will  be  formed  with  Jessie  as  chairman. 

Ruth  'Henley)  Kirk's  daughter  Florence 
'36  attended  the  Freshman  Conference. 

Louise  (Hennion)  Fisher  is  president  of  the 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  of  Hartford,  secre- 
tary of  the  Ct.  Commission  of  Child  Welfare, 
an  active  member  of  the  State  Mental  Hygiene 
Committee,  and  a  member  of  the  Speakers' 
Bureau  of  the  Republican  Campaign  Com- 
mittee. 

Mildred  (Lane)  Woodruff  writes  that  the 
Clothes  Relief  Bureau  for  used  clothing, 
which  she  started  last  spring,  has  proved  most 
useful. 

Dorothy  (McLaurin;  Weld  has  been  in 
Europe  with  her  husband  and  2  boys  since 
April.  They  will  not  return  to  Ottawa  until 
Sept.  1933.  Address,  Royal  Bank  of  Canada, 
3  rue  Scribe,  Paris. 

Helen  Marks  continues  as  dean  at  Pa. 
Col.  for  Women  and  urges  all  1909ers  to  visit 
the  college. 

Frances  (Mills i  Cox  was  a  counselor  at 
Camp  Adeawonda,  West  Ossipee  X.  11.  , 
during  the  summer. 

Eunice  (Remington)  Wardwell  reports  a 
successful  first  season  at  her  Shore  Farm 
Camp,  with  33  boys  and  girls.  Winifred 
Kaltenbach's  niece  was  a  counselor.  Eunice's 
eldest  son,  Sterling,  is  Wesleyan  '36. 

Edit:      -  Magna  will  lead  the  delega- 

tion of  members  of  the  D.  A.  R.  which  sails 
Oct.  4  for  France,   where  they  will   make  a 
pilgrimage  to    Paris   in   connection   with   the 
of  the  Battle  of  Yorktown. 

Charlotte  Smith  |  Kimball's  husband  is 
publishing  a  book  this  fall,  "Yibration  Prob- 
lems in  Engineering,"  the  outgrowth  of  lec- 
tures given  at  the  Harvard  Engineering  Club. 

Hilda  (Stedman)  Cross's  son  Henry  is 
Princeton  '36.  Deming,  her  younger  son,  is 
in  Kt 


Myra  (Thornburg)  Evans's  son  Cad- 
wallader  is  at  The  Choate  School. 

Ethel  (Updike;  Magna's  son  Joseph  is  at 
\\  ilbraham  Acad. 

Eva  Weber  spent  4  weeks  on  the  Gaspe 
t  this  summer  and  recommends  it  to  all 
who  enjoy  motoring.  The  people  have  re- 
mained unspoiled,  and  live  the  life  of  hardy 
fishermen  like  their  ancestors  of  St.  Malo, 
Dieppe,  and  the  Channel  Islands. 

Jane  (Wheeler;  O'Brian's  daughter  Jane  '36 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Freshman  Conference. 

Josephine  Whitney;  Xixon  is  slowly  recov- 
ering from  an  illness  which  kept  her  in  the 
hospital  most  of  the  summer.  Her  daughter 
Betsey  '35  was  at  the  Marine  Biological 
Laboratory  of  the  Univ.  of  Me.  this  summer. 

Anne  Wiggin  has  just  returned  from  Europe, 
where  she  has  been  with  a  group  of  students 
sent  to  represent  the  student  movement  of 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Anne  will  be  with  the  stu- 
dent department  of  the  Y.  W.  again  this 
winter. 

Ex- 1909 

Rose  (Carhart;  Cheeseman  "Forded"  from 
coast  to  coast,  attending  Commencement  at 
Smith,  then  on  to  Brookline  with  Sadie,  and  a 
week-end  with  Dorothy  ( Smith j  Abbott. 

Henrietta  (Da  vis  j  Ferris  has  charge  of  the 
women's  auxiliary'  of  the  Adult  Hospital  in 
Akron  CO. J,  and  is  also  president  of  the  Smith 
Club.  Her  eldest  son  graduated  from 
Kenyon  Col.  last  June. 


How  about  sending  a  subscription  for 
the  QUARTERLY  as  a  Christmas  gift? 


1910 

Class  secretary — Alice  O'Meara,  12  Kes- 
wick St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Fund  chairman — Mrs.  W.  D.  Kirkpatrick 
Mary  Anne  Staples;,  102  Keeney  St., 
Evanston,  111. 

Alice  Day  returned  from  Europe  in  April, 
spending  the  summer  at  Xantucket.  Seven 
months  of  each  year  she  travels  in  Europe,  the 
Xear  East,  Egypt,  and  Morocco  with  a  small 
group  of  girls,  organized  by  her  friend  Miss 
Chrysler  and  herself.  Last  winter,  in  London, 
she  saw  Mary  Steen,  who  was  painting  at  the 
British  Acad.  In  Paris,  Alice  enjoyed  getting 
caught  up  with  Louisa  (Van  Wagenen) 
Anson. 

Annette  (Hoytj  Flanders  has  been  engaged 
for  the  year  by  the  managers  of  the  Empire 
State  Bldg.  in  Xew  York  as  consultant  for 
their  new  permanent  art  exhibition  on  the  3d 
floor.  From  Oct.  20  to  Dec.  20  the  exhibition 
of  her  own  work  in  landscape  architecture 
which  Annette  showed  in  Chicago  last  spring 
will  be  displayed  in  this  gallery.  She  writes 
that  there  will  always  be  a  welcoming  cup  of 
tea  for  visiting  Smithites  at  her  new  quarters 
at  381  Park  Av.  Besides  her  practical  work, 
Annette  is  lecturing,  with  great  enjoyment, 
much  to  her  surprise. 

Ex-1910 

Carrie   (Xicholsonj   Jordan   has  come  into 
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our  circle  again — through  a  letter  to  Frances 
Siviter)  Pryor,  who  knew  her  at  French 
House  freshman  year.  Carrie  has  a  daughter, 
talented  musically,  who  is  almost  ready  for 
Smith,  and  a  12-year-old  son.  She  herself 
teaches  2  courses  in  educational  psychology  in 
the  correspondence  dept.  of  the  university. 
She  also  runs  the  health  department  of  the 
Women's  Club,  and  is  on  the  board  of  the 
A.  K.  C.  and  of  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  Soc. 
Address,    401     Pittsboro    St.,     Chapel     Hill, 

1911 

Class  secretary  Mrs.  J.  P.  O'Brien  (Mar- 
garet Townsend),  614  Madison  Av.,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

Fund  chairman — Mrs.  H.  R.  Johnston 
(Helen  Earle),  Forest  lid.,  Essex  Fells,  X.  J. 

A  picnic  last  August  at  the  home  of  Dorothy 
(Olcott)  Gates  '13  at  Woods  Hole  brought  to- 
gether several  1911  families:  Marian  (Veaw) 
Biglow,  Helen  (Earle)  Johnston  with  her 
husband  and  3  boys,  Ethel  (Cox)  Lowell  and 
Deborah,  Muriel  (Spicer)  Carroll  and  her  2 
boys,  and  Eleanor  (Goddard)  Daniels's 
daughter  Eleanor. 

Sara  (Evans)  Kent's  mother  died  last  July. 
Sara's  father  expects  to  spend  the  winter  with 
her  in  Dallas,  Pa. 

Catharine  Hooper  spent  the  summer  in 
Europe  and  flew  over  Switzerland  in  the  Graf 
Zeppelin. 

Agnes  (Senior)  Seasongood's  husband, 
Murray  Seasongood,  will  deliver  the  Godkin 
Lectures  on  government  at  Harvard  during 
the  year. 

Ex-1911 

Else  (Kohlberg;  Craige  received  her  B.A. 
degree  last  June  at  the  Col.  of  Mines  and 
Metallurgy  (a  branch  of  the  Univ.  of  Texas) 
of  El  Paso,  Tex. 


Schools  and  camps  believe  in  ad- 
vertising with  us.  It  is  for  you  to 
justify  this  faith.     Read  about  them! 


1912 

Class  secretar\ — Mrs.  J.  R.  Carlson  (Hen- 
rietta Peabody),  Box  112,  West  Falmouth, 
Mass. 

Fund  chairman — Mrs.  M.  S.  Robbins  (Ada 
Carson),  145  E.  92d  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Jessie  (Churchill)  Thompson  returned  re- 
cently from  a  motor  trip  through  Devon  and 
Brittany,  rounding  out  her  vacation  with  a 
week  in  Paris. 

Dorothy  Hawkins  was  the  guest  of  Hester 
(Hopkins)  Cochrane  at  Cache  Lake  (Me.) 
this  summer.  She  has  now  returned  to  the 
Yassar  Col.  Library. 

A  recent  visitor  to  New  England  is  Susan 

Phelps)   Zimmerman,   who  came  east  from 

\\innetka    to    place    her    2    older    children, 

Elizabeth  and  Billy,  in  Smith  and  Harvard, 

respectively. 

Friends  of  Charlotte  (Simmons)  Ormond 
will  be  interested  to  know  that  she  and  her 


family  have  migrated  for  the  winter  from 
Detroit  to  Tucson,  Ariz.  They  drove  the 
2600  miles  by  way  of  Denver,  stopping  en 
route  at  the  Garden  of  the  Gods,  Wolfneck 
Pass,  the  Painted  Desert,  the  Petrified  lores! . 
and  the  Grand  Canyon.  Charlotte  has 
taken  a  small  house  in  Tucson  for  the  winter, 
settled  her  3  children  in  school,  and  is  herself 
taking  2  history  courses  at  the  Univ.  of 
Ariz. 

From  Los  Angeles,  Pasadena,  and  points 
south  we  hear  frequent  bits  of  gossip  from 
classmates  residing  either  permanently  or 
temporarily  in  California.  Eugenia  (Fink) 
Whipple  writes  of  seeing  Margaret  (Washing- 
ton) Pfeiffer,  who  has  been  spending  the  past 
year  in  Pasadena.  Both  of  them  were  guests 
of  Katharine  (Lawrence)  Manhart  at  the 
Los  Angeles  Woman's  Athletic  Club  where 
they  discovered  that  Katharine  was  a  cham- 
pion swimmer  and  the  owner  of  an  impressive 
silver  cup  for  this  accomplishment.  Dorot  by 
(Stoddard)  Glascock  and  her  family  of  4  also 
figure  conspicuously  in  the  bits  of  news  which 
come  to  us  from  California. 
1913 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Alexander  Craig  Jr. 
(Helen  Hodgman),  314  E.  17th  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Fund  chairman — Ruth  Higgins,  1280  Union 
St.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Married. — Eleanor  (Welsh)  Paul  to  Wil- 
liam S.  A.  Pott,  Dec.  30,  1931.  Address,  26 
E.  8th  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  Her  daughter,  Martha 
Paul,  will  be  ready  for  Smith  in  3  years. 

Other  News. — Amelia  (Dutcher)  Mead 
will  stay  north  this  winter.  Address,  272 
W.  Elm  St.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

Lilian  Jackson  has  moved  next  door,  to  35 
E.  65th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Ruth  Morgan  has  been  appointed  instructor 
in  science  at  Abbot  Acad. 

Elizabeth  (Schlosser)  Cousins  is  with  the 
Nat.  Girl  Scouts  in  N.  Y.  C.  Address,  136 
W.  34th  St. 

Inez  (Tiedeman)  Chapin — Roy  D.  Chapin, 
the  newly  appointed  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
is  known  to  1913  as  Captain  Inez's  husband. 
See  We  See  by  the  Papers. 

Edith  (Warner)  Patton  motored  from 
Medford  (Ore.)  to  Seattle  to  attend  a  Rotary 
convention.  There  she  saw  Lea  (Gazzamj 
Hodge.  We  should  call  Edith  our  classmate 
at  large.  She  can  see  more  1913ers  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  than  anyone  else  in  the 
class.  Mrs.  Edwin  Warner,  Edith's  mother, 
died  this  summer  just  after  Edith  had  returned 
home.  She  was  one  of  Brooklyn's  most 
beloved  and  philanthropic  citizens. 

Mary  (Worthen)  Knapp:  "I  hold  down  a 
regular  Junior  High  School  teaching  job  and 
help  direct  the  Aloha  Camp  for  girls  in  the 
summer.  Mr.  Knapp  has  been  receiver  of  a 
bank  for  almost  2  years  and  has  kept  very 
busy." 

Ex-1913 

Adelaide  (Heuerman)  Townsend,  the  moth- 
er of  4  children,  sings  in  the  choir,  teaches 
the  children  piano,  and  attends  Smith  Club 
meetings  in  Montclair. 


Read  the  Advertisements.     You  will  find  them  helpful 
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1914 
Mrs.  Hugh  Gallaher  (Cath- 
.  1  ).irien,  Ct. 
fumi  Anna  Colman,  83  Chestnut 

Norbury  received  her  M.A. 

A.  List  June. 

1  torothy  I  Browne)  Field,  with  her  husband 

Id  daughter,  spent  her  vacation 

!  he  mountains  of  Colorado. 

Mil. i:  Davis  lost  her  father 

rimer. 

licatwns  for  Norma  Kastl. 
Florence   McConnell  moved  recently  into 
in  house  which  she  has  built 
in  Munsey  Park,  Manhasset,  L.  I. 

Helen  Moore  entertained  the  '14ers  in  her 
irhood    at    tea    early    in    September. 
Barbara       Addis)      Moore,     Ruth     (Ripton) 
an,  Lillian  (.Holferty)  Cross,  Marjorie 
Henle,   and   Sarah    (Loth)    Bach 
came.     Helen    suggests    that    other    groups 
ber.     Barbara  is  still   performing  the 
remarkable  feat  of  running  a  house  and  having 
-he  teaches  history  in  the  New  Rochelle 
-.■hool.     Helen  planned  to  be  at  home 
this  summer,  but  had  the  unexpected  pleasure 
of  2  delightful  visits — one  to  Grace  Middle- 
ton's  charming  home  in  Easthampton    N.  V. ), 
the  other  to  Ada   (Carson)   Robbins's  ('12) 
cottage  at  Orleans,  Cape  Cod. 

Alma  (Ranger)  Brady  sailed  for  France  in 
September  to  be  in  Filene's  Paris  office.  She 
has  taken  her  2  daughters  and  son  to  put  in 
school  over  there. 

Mai  ion  Scott  has  recently  been  appointed 
secretary  of  the  Boston  Committee  of  the 
Nat.  Economy  League. 

Ruth  Tomlinson  fulfilled  her  perennial  job 
of  counselor  at  Camp  Wyonegonic.  She  was 
reported  to  have  had  more  zest  than  ever,  to 
have  been  editor  of  the  camp  paper,  and  to 
have  been  an  expert  at  paddling. 

Elizabeth  Zimmerman,  Elinor  Bedlow,  and 
Isabel  Hudnut  are  still  snaring  an  apartment, 
but  they  have  moved  to  60  Gramercy  Park, 
N.  V.  C. 

Ex-1914 
Emily  (.Collins)  Scranton  and  her  daughter 
traveled  in  Europe  this  summer. 
1915 
Clas*  Mrs.  H.  \Y.  Lord  (Hester 

dunning),  459  Middlesex  Aw,  Metuchen, 
N.J. 

bund  chairman  -  Mrs.  \\  .  E.  (  lark  (Juliet 
Staunton),  1598  Virginia  St.,  Charleston,  W. 
\a. 

[o    Louise    (Egbert;    Sailer   a   3d 
Mm,  J  rt,  May  11,  1931.     Louise's 

husband   received   his   Ph.D.   in   educational 
a  Columbia  in  1931.     His  thesis 
[-Estimates  of   Young 
The    family    spent    this    summer   at 
Peitaiho,  the  summer  resort  of  North  China. 
They  have  moved  into  their  new  house,  of 
hitecture  but  with  Western  con- 
veniences.     Louis  e  morning  a  week 

t<»  the  nursen  school  which  her  oldest  boy  at- 
tends, and  which  is  run  by  the  mothers,  with 
no  <>tl.'  I  ler  biggest  outside  inter- 

btt  \\t  Ses  bv  int.  Papers 


est  is  in  connection  with  a  work  center  of  75 
Manchu  women,  who  make  fine  handker- 
chiefs and  clothes  for  small  children.  A 
library,  savings  society,  athletic  period,  and 
self-government  council  are  connected  with 
the  center,  and  Louise  has  the  supervision  of 
these  activities. 

OTHER  News. — Lorraine  Comly  taught  in 
the  prekindergarten  dept.  of  the  Child  De- 
velopment Inst,  of  Columbia  this  summer, 
and  is  now  doing  research  work  there.  Win- 
ter address,  International  House,  500  River- 
side Dr.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Elisabeth  Cunniffe  teaches  French  in  the 
DeWttt  Clinton  High  School  in  N.  Y.  C. 

Eleanor  (Gibbons)  Olcott  is  back  in  India, 
in  charge  of  2  boys'  hostels,  holding  80  stu- 
dents. There  is  no  doctor  or  nurse,  and  all 
sorts  of  complicated  cases  from  near-by  vil- 
lages come  to  Eleanor.  Many  of  these  she 
takes  to  the  hospital  2  miles  away.  In  July 
and  August  they  have  swarms  of  eye  flies 
(like  small  fruit  flies)  and  almost  every  child 
has  conjunctivitis.  Eleanor  writes  that  she 
had  as  many  as  50  in  a  day  to  treat,  and  is 
proud  to  state  that  most  of  her  patients  get 
well!  In  the  South,  they  see  almost  nothing 
of  the  political  uprisings,  and  feel  that  the 
government  ordinances  are  unduly  repressive. 

Helen  Jones  is  admission  secretary  at 
Hampton  Institute,  \'a. 

To  Sadie  (Myers;  Shellow's  book  (See  Cur- 
rent Publications),  Albert  Edward  Wiggam 
contributed  a  prefatory  note  in  which  he  paid 
tribute  to  Sadie's  ability  and  her  work  as  con- 
sulting psychologist  of  the  Milwaukee  Elec. 
Ry.  and  Light  Co. 

Mary  Parsons  is  teaching  history  at 
Marietta  Col.,  Marietta,  O. 

Mary  (Tanner)  Fairchild's  daughter  Anne 
\v.ns  born  Apr.  11.  Mary  is  playing  in  the 
Claremont  String  Quartet,  and  her  chief  ac- 
tivity this  winter  will  be  along  musical  lines. 

Elsie  (Thayer)  Rider  was  president  of  the 
Minneapolis  Junior  League,  and  treasurer  of 
the  P.-T.  A.  last  year. 

Lost. — Fung  Yan  (Liu)  Folk. 
Ex- 19 15 

Born. — To  Louise  (Bettman)  Pappen- 
heimer  a  2d  child  and  1st  son,  Ralph  Allan, 
Mar.  18,  1929.  Her  1st  child,  Joan,  was  born 
May  27,  1926.  Louise  received  her  B.A.  from 
the  Univ.  of  Cincinnati  in  1915,  and  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Cincinnati  branch  of  the  A.  A. 
U.  W.  This  summer  she  attended  the  I.  F. 
I'.  W.  conference  in  Edinburgh,  and  went 
from  there  to  London  and  Paris.  Address: 
1047  Barry  Lane,  Cincinnati,  O. 

To  Mildred  (Griffith)  Shewmon  a  2d  child 
and  1st  son,  Paul  Griffith,  Apr.  18,  1930. 

Other  News. — Elizabeth  Dewey  writes 
that  she  had  a  fine  trip  east  in  June,  seeing 
Esther  (Paine)  La  Croix  and  her  family.  In 
Chicago  she  had  tea  with  Adelaide  Caldwell, 
( rile  Da  vies,  and  Frances  Michael. 

Rhea  (Grems)  Inglehart  has  registered  her 
2  daughters  at  Smith  for  1935  and  1937.  The 
older  girl  has  had  the  lead  in  2  dramatic 
productions,  and  the  younger,  Georgia,  gave  a 
piano  recital  in  June. 
and  Current  Publications 
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Isabelle  (Hoxie)  Middleton  is  interested  in 
the  Greenwich  (Ct.)  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  Bruns- 
wick School  for  boys,  and  the  Congregational 
church. 

Alice  (Jenkins)  Davis  is  a  member  of  the 
Culbertson  Nat.  Studios  and  teaches  contract 
bridge.  Her  son,  James  Daniels,  entered  the 
Univ.  of  Calif,  this  fall.  Address,  1002  W. 
70th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Alice  writes  that 
Harriet  Gould  is  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Jane  (Stone)  Goodfriend  is  active  in  club 
and  community  work  in  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

Margaret  (Ward)  McCabe  is  taking  a  year 
off  from  outside  work.  Caroline  (15)  is  at  the 
Shipley  School,  and  hopes  to  be  an  archaeol- 
ogist. Brooks  (12)  built  a  John  boat  this 
spring. 

1916 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  G.  M.  Lovejoy 
Margaret  King),  44  OakclifT  Rd.,  Newton- 
ville,  Mass. 

Fund  chairman — Mrs.  XV.  A.  Nelson  (Emma 
Hartford),  Forest  dale,  Ansonia,  Ct. 

Born. — To  Louise  (Bird)  Ralston  a  3d 
child  and  2d  son,  Philip  Muir,  Mar.  21. 

Other  News. — Dorothy  Ainsworth  drove 
from  Northampton  to  Los  Angeles  this  sum- 
mer, then  north  to  Mills  Col.  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  Nat.  Assn.  of  Directors  of 
Physical  Education  for  College  Women. 
From  there  she  drove  on  to  Seattle,  where  she 
joined  an  Alaskan  cruise. 

Dorothy  (Attwill)  Oates  is  leading  a  course 
in  parent  education  sponsored  by  the  Mass. 
Univ.  Extension. 

Sarepta  (Bowman)  Terletzky  has  resigned 
from  Sarah  Lawrence  Col.  to  be  with  her  hus- 
band, who  is  flying  for  the  Pan  American  Air- 
ways. She  has  been  this  summer  at  Merida, 
Yucatan,  and  writes:  "We  took  a  2-day  trip 
to  Chichen  Itza  where  we  saw  the  marvelous 
old  temples  and  sculptures  of  the  early  Ma- 
yans. We  lived  in  primitive  native  style  in 
the  jungle  and  met  the  scientists  of  the  Mexi- 
can government  and  Carnegie  Foundation 
doing  the  restoration  and  archaeological  in- 
vestigation. It  was  truly  a  thrilling  experi- 
ence, not  to  be  forgotten." 

Louise  (Brown)  Hollister  made  a  hurried 
trip  to  New  York  in  September.  She  is  still 
running  her  charming  shop  in  Pasadena. 

Emily  (Clapp)  Gleason  and  her  husband 
spent  4  weeks  this  summer  hiking  in  the  High 
Sierras  with  the  Sierra  Club  of  Calif. 

Helen  Cobb  has  been  in  Karlsbad  (Austria) 
this  summer  with  her  mother. 

Katharine  Crane  received  her  Ph.D.  from 
the  Univ.  of  Chicago  in  1930.  She  is  working 
in  Washington  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Dictionary  of  American  Biography. 

Florence  Eis  is  selling  advertising  for  the 
Detroit  Theatre  Goer  and  also  for  a  political 
paper. 

Emma  (Gelders)  Sterne's  play,  "Jeanne 
d'Arc,"  is  being  published  in  Montrose 
Moses's  anthology  of  plays  for  children.  (See 
Current  Publications,  page  36,  and  advertise- 
ments for  further  news.) 

Esther  Gilbert  spent  her  vacation  with  her 
family  in   Cleveland  and   is   now   back  with 


Foreign  Affairs  in  the  beautiful  house  of  the 
American  Counsel  of  Foreign  Relations  in 
New  York. 

Rosamond  Praeger  is  in  Syracuse  continu- 
ing her  work  with  preschool  children  in  con- 
nection with  the  public  schools. 

Elizabeth  (Rusk)  Sherrerd  has  moved  to 
Walpole,  Mass. 

Mildred  Schmolze  has  moved  to  Larch- 
mont,  .V  Y. 

Marie  <\on  Horn)  Charlton  returned  to  her 
favorite  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  4  months  last  win- 
ter. Her  husband  is  stationed  at  Los  Angeles 
for  the  present,  though  August  maneuvers 
took  them  both  to  Seattle. 
Ex-1916 

Beatrice  Woodman  is  vice-president  of  the 
Mass.  Branch  of  the  A.  A.  U.  W. 
1917 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  H.  F.  Thomas  (Shan- 
non Webster),  1303  Murdoch  St.,  Squirrel 
Hill,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Fund  chairman — Mrs.  H.  C.  Marschalk 
(Hazel  Toolan),  6  W.  77th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Married. — Helen  Janssen  to  Richard  C. 
Wetzel. 

Madeleine  Swett  to  Donald  H.  White, 
Colby  '13  and  M.  I.  T.  '15,  May  7.  Address, 
315  Carolina  Av.,  Bogalusa,  La. 

Born. — To  Greta  (Conklin)  Bridgman  a  3d 
child  and  2d  daughter,  Carol  Agnes,  Aug.  19. 

To  Claire  (O'Connor)  Page,  a  1st  child  and 
daughter,  in  1924. 

To  Margaret  (Price)  Nelson  a  1st  child, 
Geoffrey,  Jan.  1931. 

Other  News. — Marjory  (Bates)  Pratt's 
husband  has  just  published  a  book,  "The 
Meaning  of  Music." 

Katherine  (Bragg)  Matsen  and  her  husband 
run  an  antique  shop  in  summer.  She  is  start- 
ing an  outdoor  school  in  Winter  Park  (Fla.) 
this  fall. 

Josephine  (Cameron)  Bronson's  husband 
has  published  a  book,  "Nutrition  and  Food 
Chemistry." 

Marion  Cohn's  father  died  this  summer. 

Elizabeth  (Cook)  Wilson  has  not  sufficiently 
improved  in  health  to  return  home  and  is 
convalescing  in  Sharon,  Mass. 

Margaret  (Duff)  De  Bevoise  is  president  of 
the  Smith  Club  of  The  Oranges. 

Avaline  Folsom  finished  her  Ph.D.  in  his- 
tory in  the  spring. 

Marie  (Genung)  Bryan  is  president  of  the 
West  Fla.  Smith  Club.  If  any  '17ers  are  in 
St.  Petersburg  or  vicinity  this  winter,  please 
notify  her  at  2616  48th  St.  S.,  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla. 

Katharine  Gladfelter  spent  her  vacation  in 
England  "visiting  schools  under  the  guiding 
hand  of  the  English-Speaking  Union." 

Eunice  (Grover)  Carman  was  counselor  at 
Camp  Vistamont,  Bristol,  N.  IL,  this  summer. 
Her  son  William  has  entered  the  Tome 
School. 

Dorothy  (Hamilton)  Dick  and  her  son 
Charles  Brush  III  took  a  trip  this  summer 
through  Yellowstone,  and  rode  horseback 
through  Glacier  Park,  visiting  Peg  (Paine) 
Koch  and  Eunice  (Clark)  Schmidt  en  route. 
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In  fune,  Dorothj  had  a  luncheon  in  her  charm- 
ing iu-u  Riverdale  house  for  fourteen  '17ers, 
among  whom  were  Rosamond  Grant  and 
Margaret  Paine  returning  west  after  reunion. 

Ruth  (Jenkins)  Stowell  is  a  real-estate 
saleswoman  and  is  connected  with  a  travel 
bureau.  She  says,  "It  anyone  contemplates 
traveling,  I  Bhall  be  glad  to  help  her." 

Nell  I  ewis  has  been  recuperating  at  Anne 
i  ruerrj  Perry's  from  a  serious  illness.  She 
had  previouslj  Btarted  practicing  law. 

Olive  Nislej  Ehrenclou  is  an  instructor  at 
the  Univ.  of  Calif .  Medical  School  and  is  prac- 
ticing internal  medicine. 

Marjorie  (Root)  Edsall's  daughter  Mary 
Gillett,  the  Class  Baby,  has  entered  St.  Mar- 
-  School,  Waterbury,  Ct. 

Marian  Si  ark  received  a  Ph.D.  from  the 
Univ.  of  Wis.  in  June  (physiological  chemistry 
and  physiology)  and  is  now  asst.  chemist  at 
\\i>.  General  Hospital  and  Psychiatric  Inst. 
,u   Madison. 

Feme  Taylor  received  an  M.S.  from  the 
Univ.  of  Pittsburgh  (.botany)  in  August. 

Mary  (Thayer)  Bixler  says,  "As  vice- 
president  of  the  class,  I  expect  every  'I7er  to 
let  me  know  when  she  comes  to  Hamp,  and 
bed  and  board  will  be  provided." 

Eleanor  (Wood  )Thomsen  and  her  husband 
are  farming  in  New  Canaan,  their  4  daughters 
taking  the  entire  care  of  16  calves. 
Ex- 10 17 

Horn.  To  Marion  (Strauch)  Hill  a  2d 
child  and  1st  son,  Edmund  Houston,  May  28, 
L929. 

To  Dorothv  Sw  itt  |  Melone,  a  3d  child  and 
2d  daughter,  Mary  Olds,  1930. 

Dim  k  News.— Alice  (Flannery)  Corbett's 
daughter  Nancy  Stair  is  in  her  2d  year  at  Miss 
Hall's  School,  Pittsfield. 

Frances  (Lincoln)  Paige  was  in  a  serious 
motor  accident  last  fall,  from  which  she  has 
just  recovered  sufficiently  to  take  a  trip  east. 

Niw  ADDRESSES. — Harriet  Barnes,  2615 
Park  A\..  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Beij  (Fay  Pierce),  3428  Porter 
St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Gird  wood  (Anita  Yereance), 
Middleburg,  N.  Y. 

1918 

Class  secretary  Marcn  Mendenhall,  1910 
E.  4th  St.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Fund  chairman — Mrs.  E.  A.  Graver  (Mar- 
jory Parsons).  44  Crosby  St..  Webster,  Mass. 

Horn  To  Marion  (Lane)  Thomas  a  3d 
child  and  2d  son,  Stephen  Michael,  July  30. 

OTHEB  News.  Katharine  (Coe)  Biit/er's 
husband  has  been  called  to  the  Westminster 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Buffalo.  He  is  one 
of  12  American  ministers  to  have  a  book  of 
sermons  published  in  the  first  Harper  Series. 

Augusta  Forker)  Reid  is  the  general  chair- 
man for  our  15th  Reunion. 

Margaret  (Jennison)  Marchant  is  active  in 
anston-Noith  Shore  Smith  Club. 
r.i    Megeath)  Heraty's father,  Samuel 
th,  former  president  and  manager  of 
tin-  Galena  Signal  Oil  Co.,  died  Sept.  25. 

it  hy  Wolff  was  asked  to  be  a 
member   of   Sigma    Xi.     She    gave   a    brief 


course  on  the  histopathology  of  the  ear  at  the 
American  Acad,  of  Ophthalmology  and  Oto- 
laryngology, meeting  in  Montreal  Sept.  19-23. 

Theodora  (Piatt)  Bobrinskoy  and  her  hus- 
band sailed  Sept.  16  to  spend  2  months  on  the 
Continent  during  which  they  will  visit  his 
family  in  France.  They  will  return  to  Chi- 
cago by  Christmas. 

Katharine  (Rice)   Mollison  spent  6  weeks 
of  this  past  summer  in  Nova  Scotia. 
Ex-1918 

BORN. — To  Helen  (Blanchard)  Crichlow  a 
2d  child  and  1st  son,  Robert  \V.  Ill,  July  10. 

Othkr  News. — Helen   (Justis)   Dunn  lost 
her  husband  last  summer. 
1919 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  S.  M.  Holden  (Fran- 
ces Steele),  106  Carman  Av.,  Lynbrook,  N.  Y. 

Fund  chairman-—  Jane  Griffin,  30  E.  55th 
St.,  N.  V.  C. 

Horn. — To  Lida  (Adams)  Roberts  a  2d 
child  and  1st  son,  Samuel  Adams,  May  19. 
Lida  writes:  "July  1931  found  us  en  route 
across  the  continent  by  motor  from  Webster 
Groves  (Mo.)  to  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  after 
departing  on  a  2  days'  notice." 

To  Mary  (Clark)  Dickinson  a  1st  child, 
Joseph  Clark,  July  17. 

To  Emily  (Crabbe)  Ballou  a  3d  daughter, 
Emily  Starr,  June  25. 

To  Caroline  (Crouter)  White  a  3d  child  and 
1st  daughter,  Caroline  Vale,  June  2. 

To  Estelle  (Gibson)  Allott  a  3d  child  and  2d 
daughter,  Elisabeth  Anne,  Aug.  31,  1931. 
The  baby  is  named  for  Beth  (Gorton)  Loe- 
blein.  Estelle  is  active  in  the  Junior  League, 
V.  W.  C.  A.,  and  Univ.  Club  of  Newburgh, 
X.  V. 

To  Marv  (Kimball)  Bail  a  2d  daughter, 
Jocelyn,  May  20,  1931. 

To  Jeannette  (Laws)  McCabe  a  2d  son, 
Richard  Whaley,  June  17. 

To  Irene  (Lord)  Lane  a  3d  child  and  1st 
daughter,  Louise  Lord,  Aug.  17. 

To  Elizabeth  (Merz)  Butterfield  a  4th 
child  and  3d  son,  James,  Oct.  19,  1931. 

To  Margaret  (Miller)  Hornby  a  2d  child 
and  1st  daughter,  Anne  Elizabeth,  Aug.  5. 

To  Agnes  (Pike)  Cowap  a  daughter,  Eliza- 
beth Agnes,  May  16,  1930,  and  a  son,  Charles 
Richardson  Jr.,  Nov.  2,  1931.  Agnes  writes: 
"  I  have  had  an  upsetting  year,  as  my  mother 
died  suddenly,  and  I  gave  up  our  home  in 
England  to  be  with  my  father.  Brought  my 
English-born  daughter  over  and  her  young 
brother  was  born  here,  so  with  my  English 
husband  we  are  a  very  mixed-up  and  inter- 
national family.  I  am  planning  to  go  back 
to  England  in  the  autumn  to  make  our  home 
there,  as  my  sea-going  husband  has  more  time 
there  than  here.  He  is  with  the  Cunard  line 
and  has  been  First  Officer  of  the  Aquitania, 
Franconia,  Berengaria,  and  Carinthia.  We 
are  hoping  to  find  the  perfect  English  house, 
hundreds  of  years  old,  that  must  have  shel- 
tered a  fleeing  Stuart  or  some  heroine  of 
romance,  must  be  ivy  covered — charming 
without  and  within — and  all  for  'tuppence 
ha'penny.'  Once  we  find  it,  1919  must  visit 
us  when  in  England." 
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To  Margaret  (Woodwell)  Johnston  a  2d 
son,  Robert  Franklin,  Aug.  5. 

Other  News. — Elizabeth  (Atterbury)  Mor- 
timer, 1919  insurance  chairman,  and  her 
husband  took  a  week's  cruise  on  the  Paris  to 
Nova  Scotia  and  Bermuda  this  summer. 

Mary  Axford  is  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Dallas  Art  League  and  of  the 
Carnegie  Library. 

Eleanor  (Bedell)  Burt  is  secretary  to  her 
husband  and  an  officer  in  some  of  the  scientific 
companies  in  which  he  is  interested.  She 
is  active  in  the  College  Club,  Smith  Club,  and 
Faculty  Women's  Club  of  the  Calif.  Inst,  of 
Technology. 

Helen  (Bingham)  Miller,  retiring  president 
of  the  Denver  Junior  League,  is  vice-president 
of  the  Denver  branch  of  the  A.  A.  U.  W.  and 
state  treasurer  of  the  Children  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

Edith  (Dohrman)  Alexander  came  east 
from  California  in  May  for  a  visit. 

Jean  (Fyke)  Gerould  studied  at  the  Univ.  of 
Chicago  this  summer  thereby  complying  with 
the  ruling  in  the  Centralia  schools  that  teach- 
ers must  do  10  hours  of  college  work  in  sum- 
mer. 

Nora  (Hamlen)  Robinson  writes:  "From 
May  7  to  June  7  I  saw  Sarah  (Clement) 
Pease,  Augusta  Riley,  Carolyn  (Whittemore) 
Quarles,  Gertrude  (Gates)  Morse,  Louise 
(Hicks)  Bonbright,  and  Helen  (Hotchkin) 
Means,  as  my  travels  took  me  from  New 
England  to  the  Junior  League  Conference  in 
Los  Angeles." 

Louise  (Hicks)  Bonbright  is  president  of  the 
Flint  (Mich.)  Junior  League. 

Gladys  Kern,  who  teaches  English  in  the 
Bayonne  (N.  J.)  High  School,  has  given 
several  concert  dances,  appearing  with  Marga 
Waldon  at  .  West  Point  and  the  Princess 
Theatre,  with  the  Porta  Povitch  Dancers  at 
the  Hecksher  Theatre,  the  Dance  Art  Society 
at  Carnegie  Hall,  the  Riverside  Church,  and 
the  Grand  Central  Palace,  where  she  was  one 
of  the  principal  dancers.  She  has  also  danced 
for  numerous  clubs  and  other  organizations 
in  New  York  City. 

Betty  Lyman  is  manager  of  the  stationery 
dept.  of  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons. 

Rebecca  (Mathis)  Gershon  has  recently 
been  elected  a  director  of  the  Nat.  Council  of 
Jewish  Women.  During  the  past  year  she  did 
graduate  work  in  philosophy  at  Emory  Univ. 
in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Esther  (Norton)  Wilson  reports  a  trip  to 
England  and  France  in  1931  and  membership 
in  the  Women's  Univ.  Glee  Club  of  New  York. 

Dorothy  (Scarritt)  McKibbin  and  little  son 
spent  the  summer  in  Santa  Fe. 

Dorothy  Speare  is  writing  motion  picture 
dialogue,  magazine  articles,  and  a  novel  "Be- 
hind the  Moon  "  to  be  published  by  Houghton 
Mifflin.  She  claims  Hollywood  as  her  tem- 
porary home. 

Lucille  (Topping)  Simpson,  whose  husband 
is  in  the  retail  lumber  business,  is  living  in 
Indiana. 

Margaret  (Wilson)  Hempstead  is  1919's 
new  birthday  card  chairman. 


Ex-1919 

MARRIED. — Frances  (Ford)  Tomlinson  to 
William  A.  Aglar,  Aug.  25,  in  Montclair.  I  ler 
daughter,  Marjorie  Tomlinson,  was  her 
mother's  only  attendant. 

Born. — To  Madelon  (Shidler)  Olney  a  1st 
child,  Madelon  Elliott,  Sept.  20,  1930. 

To  Helen  (Stelling)  Schlaepfer  a  3d  son, 
William  Wirth,  June  7. 

OTHER  NEWS.  -Emily  (Allen)  Andrus  has 
moved  from  Idaho  to  California,  where  her 
husband  is  an  instructor  in  aviation. 

Jane  Barkley  has  moved  back  to  Holly- 
wood. 

Janet  (Powell)  Tourtellotte  is  president  of 
(he  Seattle  Junior  League. 


Read    the    advertisements    and    then 

justify  the  faith  of  the  advertisers  who 

stand  by  in  difficult  days. 


1920 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  G.  H.  Tapley  (Mabel 
Lyman),  53  Yale  St.,  Winchester,  Mass. 

Fund  chairman — Mrs.  T.  W.  Allyn  (Doro- 
thy Gates),  Maher,  Colo. 

Married. — Carmen  Kahn  to  Louis  E. 
Freudenthals,  Cornell  '16,  in  N.  Y.  C,  Mar. 
28.  They  live  in  Las  Cruces,  N.  M.,  "a 
charming  little  town  4000  ft.  'up'  and  almost 
surrounded  by  real  mountains.  Half  our 
population  is  'native' — wre  don't  call  fine  old 
Mexicans  anything  else.  I'm  studying  Span- 
ish violently." 

Katherine  Logan  to  James  Paul  Carroll, 
Aug.  14.  Address,  126  E.  Durham  St., 
Germantown,  Pa. 

Born. — To  Dorothy  (Gates)  Allyn  a  4th 
child  and  3d  daughter,  Barbara  Sue,  July  11. 

To  Marind  (Hamill)  Johnson  a  3d  child  and 
2d  daughter,  Faith,  Feb.  12. 

To  Elizabeth  (McCoach)  Taylor  a  1st  child, 
John  Edmund  Cecil,  July  21. 

Other  News. — Katharine  (Asker)  Engel 
is  back  at  her  old  address,  1192  Park  Av., 
N.  Y.  C.  She  wrrites  that  during  the  winter 
months  there  will  be  an  informal  luncheon  on 
the  first  Tuesday  of  every  month  at  the  Smith 
College  Club  for  any  1920  girls  who  happen  to 
live  or  be  in  New  York.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
notify  the  club  in  advance. 

Helen  (Field)  Morse  is  one  of  a  small  group 
of  pioneers  who  have  started  the  first  nursery 
school  in  Hanover,  N.  H.  It  is  meeting  in  her 
house  this  year. 

In  the  list  of  new  American  works  to  be 
played  by  the  Boston  Symphony  in  1932-33 
is  a  new  composition,  of  a  type  as  yet  un- 
divulged,  by  Roger  Sessions,  husband  of 
Barbara  Foster. 

Judith  Matlack  took  a  course  in  the  modern 
novel  at  the  summer  school  session  of  Middle- 
bury  Col. 

Ex- 1920 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Ernest  Lindley 
(Helen  Grimes),  Dramatized  Radio  Merchan- 
dising, Chrysler  Bldg.,  X.  Y.  C. 

Pearl  Kroll,  Hotel  Tudor,  X.  Y.  C. 


Read  the  Advertisements.     You  will  find  them  helpful 
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Mn  Karl  Edgerton  (Gertrude  Smith),  2142 
Berkley  Av.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Mrs.  N.  C.  Curtifl  Susan  Stephenson),  400 
Deming  PI.,  Chicago,  111. 

Lost.     M  Pierce     Myrtle  Bice), 

Haven  Hill  Apt.  Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Mrs.  fames  Lupher  (Margaret  Bixby),  241 
I ),-  Sota  St.,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Mrs.  I  rank  M.  Brewer  (Annie  Hoard),  57 
nt  Dr..  I  ilencoe,  111. 

Winifred  Mackay,  Blue  Hill,  Me. 

Mary  Ethel  Morrow,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
1921 

Class   secretary      Mrs.    Thomas    Penney  Jr. 

(Elisabeth    Clapp),  744    W.  Delavan   Av., 
Buffalo,  \.  Y. 

Fund    chairman  Mrs.     R.  B.     Hamblett 

(Helen     Kittredge),  13    Mt.  Pleasant    St., 

Nashua,   \.  II. 

M  \kkiii).  I. aura  Morgan  to  Robert  Davis 
Jackson,  Vale  '23,  July  27.  xMr.  Jackson  is 
\  ice-president  of  the  Social  Engineering  Inst. 
oi  New  York.  Laura  and  he  flew  to  North- 
ampton from  New  York  to  have  dinner  with 
India  Johnson. 

BORN.— To  Harriet  (Howe)  Greene  a  son, 
Christopher  Morrill,  Mar.  12.  This  winter 
Harriet  will  live  in  Cambridge  and  teach  again 
.it  The  May  School  in  Boston. 

OTHBB  NEWS.— During  the  summer  Alice 
(Anthony)  Fuller  and  Audrey  (Mallett) 
Farnsworth  '12  conducted  an  outdoor  play 
group  tor  15  4 -year-olds. 

Eleanor  (Armstrong)  Smith  and  her  3  chil- 
dren will  be  at  the  Riomar  Club,  Yero  Beach, 
I- la.,  this  winter. 

Klise  (Carrier)  Diihrssen  plans  to  take 
courses  in  economics  and  business  advertising 
at  ( 'arnegie  Tech. 

Betty  (Clapp)  Penney  and  her  husband 
spent  July  camping  and  climbing  mountains 
with  the  Sierra  Club  of  California. 

Anne  Coburn,  for  3  years  assoc.  principal  of 
Miss  Say  ward's  School  for  Girls,  has  been 
made  principal  of  the  school. 

Isabel  Durfee  was  in  Italy  this  summer  with 
Rosamond  Allen. 

In  September  the  Hudson  Dispatch  printed 
an  interesting  account  of  Martha  Kirsten  and 
her  bookshop. 

Marion  (La  Montagne)  Guiney  teaches 
French  at  the  Great  Neck  (N.  Y.)  High 
School. 

<  Georgians  Palmer  received  her  Ph.D.  in 
Greek  from  the  Univ.  of  Chicago  this  summer. 

Marjory  (Porritt)  Nield's  mother  was 
fatally  injured  in  an  automobile  accident  in 
August. 

I  ois  Slocura  was  a  member  of  the  Wesleyan 
expedition  for  observation  of  the  solar  eclipse. 
She  is  now  in  the  astronomy  dept.  at  Smith. 

Florence  Taylor  is  teaching  in  Hartford  at 
the  Oxford  School. 

Fx-1921 

Bokn  To  Elizabeth  (Bradley)  Heffel- 
nnger  a  4th  .laughter  and  5th  child,  Mildred 
Kidder,  Aug.  25. 

lo  Vdele  Byrne)  Prescott  a  daughter, 
Allele  Byrne,  June  9. 

1"  <  .it In-line  Webb)  Currier  a  1st  daugh- 


ter and  2d  child,   Charlotte  Jane,    in   May. 

New  Address. — Mrs.  H.  J.  Smith  (Eliza- 
beth Ellison),  50  Las  Flores  Beach,  Pacific 
Palisades,  Calif. 

1922 

Class  secretaries — A-K — Mrs.  E.  T.  Wake- 
man  (Katharine  Winchester),  169  Ridgewood 
Av.,  Hamden,  Ct.;  L-2— Mrs.  F.  B.  Foster 
Jr.  (Marian  Swayze),  128  Holmes  Av.,  Glen- 
brook,  Ct. 

Fund  chairman — Mrs.  E.  Burke  Wilford 
(Catherine  Smith),  200  Linden  Lane,  Merion, 
Pa. 

Married. — Nell  Driggs  to  Harry  Reed, 
Compton,  Calif. 

Caroline  Fisher  to  Ellsworth  Williams, 
Sept.  10. 

Josephine  (Jenks)  Glad-Block  to  Dr. 
Charles  F.  Rogers.    (See  August  Quarterly.) 

Caroline  Schofield  to  R.  Hilliard  Oborne, 
July  28.  Address,  1698  Homewood  Dr., 
Altadena,  Calif. 

Born. — To  Adelaide  (Guion)  Webber  a  2d 
daughter,  Elizabeth  Marilyn,  June  19. 

To  Dorothy  (Johnson)  Poor  a  2d  son,  James 
Thompson,  June  9. 

To  Rae  (Lowenthal)  Berolzheimer  a  2d  son, 
Karl,  Mar.  31. 

To  Anna  (Penny-packer)  Upton  a  2d  child 
and  1st  son,  Edward  Key  Lloyd,  Mar.  23. 

To  Dorothea  (Sanjiyan)  Conard  a  4th  child. 

To  Dorothy  (Williams  )Shaler  a  son,  Dexter 
Harrison,  in  April. 

Other  News. — Frona  (Brooks)  Hughes 
spent  the  summer  in  Jean  (Spahr)  Sangree's 
('21)  cottage  in  Greensboro,  Vt.  Frona  is  to 
teach  a  section  of  a  1-hour  course  in  N.  C.  Col. 
for  Women  this  winter. 

Carita  (Clark)  Ackerly  and  family  have 
moved  to  Louisville  (Ky.),  where  her  husband 
is  director  of  psychiatry  in  the  Louisville 
Hospital. 

Mildred  Lovejoy  is  on  a  business  trip  in  the 
Southwest  and  Pacific  coast,  to  be  gone  about 
a  year  covering  the  territory  for  Lever  Bros. 
(LuxL 

Emma  (Lincoln)  Weaver's  husband  is  start- 
ing a  private  printing  press  at  Biltmore  (N. 
C),  specializing  in  fine  printing,  fine  binding, 
and  woodcuts.  She  is  delighted  with  the 
move  to  Asheville  and  looks  forward  to  suc- 
cess in  the  new  venture. 

Betty  Preble  is  enjoying  her  work  "produc- 
ing soft  spoken  incipient  Smith  students." 

Wilhelmine  Rehm  has  been  designing 
furniture  in  the  modern  style  for  her  room. 

Anna  Sheedy,  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
the  Col.  of  New  Rochelle,  has  just  passed  her 
N.  Y.  State  Bar  examinations.  An  article  in 
the  Worcester  Post  publishes  her  picture  and 
interesting  data  from  which  we  quote:  "Miss 
Sheedy  has  her  M.A.  from  Columbia  and  her 
LL.B.  from  Fordham  Univ.  She  received  the 
first  award  at  the  Fordham  Law  School  a  year 
ago  for  submitting  the  best  examination  in  a 
class  of  the  evening  division  and  led  a  class  of 
92  students  most  of  whom  were  men." 
Anna's  sister  Eleanor  was  the  only  girl  from 
Worcester  County  to  pass  her  Mass.  State 
Bar  examinations  this  fall. 
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Elisabeth  Smith  finds  it  a  joy  to  be  idle 
after  10  years  of  working. 

Bernadette  Stack  is  still  doing  advertising 
and  is  the  new  president  of  the  Utica  Smith 
Club. 

Thalia  (Stetson)  Kennedy  spent  the  sum- 
mer in  Middleboro,  Mass. 

Margaret  Tildsley  is  still  teaching  in  New 
York. 

Greta  (Wood)  Snider  moved  this  summer  to 
an  old  stone  house  in  the  country  at  Lincoln, 
Mass. 

Aileen  (Woodman)  Robinson  taught  Red 
Cross  Life  Saving  at  a  girls'  camp  at  Lake 
Willoughby,  Vt. 


Turn  to  the  CLEARING  HOUSE— you 
will  find  that  clubs  and  alumnae  have 
gifts  and  services  to  offer.     Page  95. 


1923 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  R.  R.  Stephens 
(Isabel  McLaughlin),  53  Reservoir  St.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Fund  chairman — Adelaide  Homer,  75 
Church  St.,  Winchester,  Mass. 

Engaged. — Dorothy  Patten  to  Kenneth 
Smith  Minard,  a  brother  of  Marion  (Healy) 
Minard's  husband.  He  is  teaching  at 
Andover.  Dorothy  plans  to  teach  one  more 
year  at  Abbot  Acad. 

Married. — Anna  Wohl  to  Pincus  Berner. 
Address,  430  E.  86th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Born.— To  Betty  (Henry)  Scott  a  2d  child 
and  1st  son,  Angus  Alan,  Mar.  29.  She  has 
a  4-year-old  daughter,  Cynthia. 

To  Florence  (Munsie)  Woodward  a  2d 
daughter,  Joan,  Dec.  6,  1931. 

To  Helen  (Spero)  Lewis  a  son,  Richard 
Henry,  Apr.  29. 

Other  News. — Edith  Bleakly  spent  the 
summer  in  England  and  Scandinavia. 

Elizabeth  Clark  is  teaching  English  in 
Hunter  Col.  High  School,  N.  Y.  C.  Address, 
10  Mitchell  PI. 

Margaret  Davenport  is  teaching  music  in 
Kenilworth,  111.  She  is  also  doing  graduate 
work  in  English  at  the  Univ.  of  Chicago. 

Katherine  Debevoise  has  been  appointed 
assistant  to  Dr.  Caroline  Ruutz-Rees  and 
Dr.  Mary  Lowndes,  headmistresses  of  Rose- 
mary Hall. 

Phebe  Fleming  is  secretary  to  the  minister 
of  the  New  York  Av.  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  She  took  a  short  trip  to 
England  this  summer. 

Dorothy  (Hunt)  Plett  has  2  previously  un- 
recorded daughters,  Charlotte  Louise,  5,  and 
Mary  Jane,  4.  She  took  her  M.A.  at  Smith 
in  1925. 

Dorothy  Myers  is  a  statistician  for  the  U. 
S.  Children's  Bureau  in  New  Haven.  She 
went  to  Europe  this  summer. 

Isabelle  Pease  spent  part  of  the  summer  in 
the  British  Isles  and  part  in  Germany  where 
she  visited  Mrs.  Max  Koeppel  (Catherine 
Marx  '22)  in  Marktredwitz. 

Louisa  (Ross)  Parker  is  assisting  her  hus- 


band in  the  Parkville  (Mo.)  Testing  Labora- 
tory where  they  test  "milk,  water,  and 
hootch."  Her  husband  is  head  of  the  chem- 
istry dept.  at  Park  Col. 

Ex- 1923 

Born. — To  Ruth  (Burt)  Chaplin  a  2d  son, 
Ansel  Burt,  June  12. 

To  Frances  (Curran)  Lord  a  son,  Nathaniel, 
Dec.  13,  1931. 

To  Elizabeth  (Lambertson)  Pratt  a  2d  son, 
Sherwood,  June  5. 

To  Sarah  (Robinson)  Swan  a  2d  son,  John 
Sharpe,  Jan.  25. 

Other  News. — Isabel  (Barton)  Morse  is 
now  living  in  Minneapolis.  She  has  3  sons: 
Barton,  10,  Arnold,  7,  and  David,  4. 

Louise  (Wilcox)  Ward's  husband  is  profes- 
sor of  philosophy  at  Syracuse  Univ.  She  has 
2  sons:  Charles,  3,  and  Bruce  Wilcox,  born 
Mar.  4,  1931. 

1924 

Class  secretary — Anne  de  Lancey,  52  Pine 
St.,  Waterbury,  Ct. 

Fund  chairman — Mrs.  F.  F.  Harrison  (Car- 
lotta  Creevey),  18  Pine  St.,  Cooperstown, 
N.  Y. 

Married. — Emily  Holdrege  to  James  An- 
drew McKamy,  Sept.  15.  Address,  3829 
Jackson  St.,  Sioux  City,  la. 

Born. — To  Maylo  (Adams)  Hanger  a  3d 
daughter,  Halcie,  July  28.  Maylo  writes: 
"We  have  another  prospect  for  Smith.  Our 
anticipations  are  for  our  daughters  to  be  en- 
tered for  '44,  '45,  and  '49.  Quite  a  goal  for 
our  budget!" 

To  Marion  (Brigham)  Ford  a  2d  daughter, 
Constance  Brigham,  May  14. 

To  Katherine  (Gauss)  Jackson  a  son. 
Andrew  Jackson  Jr.,  Aug.  20. 

To  Elizabeth  (.McCoy)  Scott  twin  children, 
Susan  and  Charles  McCoy,  Aug.  29. 

To  Alice  (Schwab)  Jonas  a  2d  child  and  1st 
son,  Leon  Jonas  Jr.,  Oct.  20,  1931. 

To  Catherine  (WTashburn)  Allphin  a  son, 
Joseph  Kendall,  Sept.  21. 

Other  News. — Dorothy  (Brown)  Dean 
writes:  "  I've  deserted  the  ranks  of  the  teach- 
ers to  be  domestic.  My  husband  has  2 
churches  in  Springfield  (Mass.),  in  which  we 
both  work  hard.  I'm  doing  choir  and  church 
school  work  in  both." 

Anne  de  Lancey  is  studying  progressive 
methods  of  education  as  a  student  teacher  at 
the  City  and  Country  School  in  X.  Y.  C. 

Elizabeth  Ells  is  attending  medical  college 
in  Chicago. 

Eleanor  Florance  is  teaching  at  the  Laurel 
School  in  Cleveland. 

Margaret  Goldsmith  is  still  working  at  the 
Museum  of  the  City  of  N.  Y.  "Thanks  to 
my  'boss'  I've  learned  so  much  about  model 
making  that  I  have  been  taking  odd  jobs  all 
winter.  They  have  included  a  model  for  the 
flower  show  designed  by  a  sweet  old  lady  who 
wanted  a  replica  of  her  own  garden  where 
everyone  could  see  it,  an  architect's  model  for 
a  cardiac  home,  and  an  historic  old  tavern. 
It's  fun,  although  it  takes  all  my  spare  time, 
plus." 

Jane  (Griswold)  Judge  has  a  job  with  the 
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Charity  Organization  Soc.  in  the  Chelsea- 
Loweil  district  of  N.  Y.  C. 

Marianna  (Priest  Grubb  writes:  "I'm  still 
dividing  my  time  between  my  school  and  my 
Bpouse,  and  enjoying  both!  A  small  garden 
-  some  attention,  too." 

<  .rare  Proffitt  has  been  since  Oct.  1930  as- 
>i-t ant  to  the  rector  at  the  Church  of  the 
Redeemer,  Morristown,  N.  J.  "This  means 
that  I  must  be  ready  to  do  anything  that 
comes  up.  1  have  charge  of  the  Sunday 
school,  the  girls'  an('  young  people's  work. 
the  junior  choir,  the  office  work,  and  all  the 
parish  visiting  which  this  work  calls  for.  It's 
a  full-sized  job  but  I  love  it  all,  particularly 
the  contacts  with  individual  people." 

Eleanor  Smith)  Snagge  was  presented  at 
the  first  Court  last  May  by  her  mother-in-law, 
Lady  Snagge.  Eleanor's  husband,  the  elder 
son  of  Sir  Harold  Snagge,  K.B.E.,  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton  and  Oxford,  and  is  in  the  Dis- 
count Market  in  London.  "In  spite  of  the 
genera]  depression,  England  is  quite  grand. 
We  have  just  moved  into  our  new  house,  and 
should  any  l°24's  come  to  London,  I  hope 
they  will  look  me  up."  Address,  26  Sumner 
PI.,  London  S.  \Y.  7,  England. 

Clare  Wait  is  "still  school-marming  it  at 
the  Cambridge  High  and  Latin  School.  For 
the  last  2  years  I  have  been  taking  charge  of 
the  music  here.  We  have  a  supervisor  but  he 
leaves  most  of  the  high  school  work  for  me." 
Ex-1924 

Born.-  To  Virginia  (Kingsbury)  Gillespie 
a  daughter,  Virginia,  July  20. 


How  about  sending  a  subscription  for 
the  QUARTERLY  as  a  Christmas  gift? 


1925 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Xorman  Waite  (La- 
vinia  Fyke), 913  Washington  St., Evanston.  111. 

Fund  chairman — Mrs.  H.  S.  Holcomb 
(Julia  Himmelsbach),  Fresh  Water  Cove, 
Gloucester,  Mass. 

Marrikd.— Leila  Bradv  to  Charles  Amer 
Suter  Jr.,  Aug.  15.  Address,  204  Green  St., 
Cumberland,  Md. 

Marion  Leonard  to  Clarence  Loveridge 
Robbins,  June  25.  Dr.  Robbins  has  the 
Sachs  Research  Fellowship  in  Medicine  at 
Vale  this  year,  and  Marion  has  a  position  as 
instructor  in  medicine  at  Vale  Medical  School. 
Address,  492  Whitney  Av.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

Horn. — To  Lavinia  (Fyke)  Waite  a  son, 
Charles  Morrison,  Oct.  1. 

To  Elizabeth  (Gifford)  Burr  a  2d  child  and 
1st  son,  John  Jr.,  Jan.  23. 

To  Frances  (Higginbotham)  Duncan  a  3d 
son.  Rufus  Higginbotham,  Jan.  22. 

To  Julia  (Himmelsbach)  Holcomb  a 
daughter,  Hillary.  Sept.  27. 

To  Kathryn  [James)  Kennedv  a  2d  child 
and  1st  daughter,  Martha  Burrage,  June  8. 

To  Ruth  (McKeown)  King  a  2d  son,  Ste- 
phen Judd,  Dec.  23,  1931. 

I<>  Mary  Rossen  Robinson  a  daughter, 
Sarah  Grace,  June   11.     Mary's  picture  ap- 

hv  the  Papers 


peared  in  the  May  number  of  the  National 
Geographic  in  her  jungle  home  in  Nicaragua. 
They  have  now  returned  to  West  Point,  N.  V. 

To  Eleanor  (Stubbs)  Hessler  a  2d  daughter, 
Anne  Marie,  June  7. 

Other  News. — Marie  (Barstow)  Sharp  and 
her  husband  spent  3  months  in  Europe  this 
summer.  They  bicycled  in  England,  swam  off 
the  shore  of  Brittany,  and  climbed  mountains 
in  Switzerland.  Marie  will  again  be  an  in- 
structor at  Katharine  Gibbs  School  in  Boston 
this  winter  while  her  husband  studies  at 
Harvard. 

Marjorie  (Boomer)  Larkin  is  broadcasting 
over  station  WTIC  in  Hartford. 

Clarice  (Bowers)  Strachan  is  working  for 
the  dept.  of  education  of  Carnegie  Museum  in 
Pittsburgh,  giving  talks  on  geology,  mineral- 
ogy, and  paleontology. 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  Magazine  on  Sept.  11 
published  a  photograph  and  full-page  inter- 
view with  Cheryl  Crawford. 

Mary  Brower  is  teaching  Latin  at  The 
Low-Heywood  School  at  Stamford,  Ct. 

Dorothy  (Dunning)  Chacko  passed  her 
examinations  for  the  Diploma  of  Tropical 
Medicine  and  Hygiene  in  London  last  spring, 
so  now  she  reports  that  she  can  add  5  more 
letters  after  her  name!  She  and  her  husband 
have  gone  to  India  where  Dr.  Chacko  is  to  be 
professor  of  history  at  Forman  Christian  Col. 
at  Lahore  for  2  years.  She  hopes  to  get  some 
part-time  medical  work. 

Alice  (Garlichs)  Sumsion  writes  that  she 
has  joined  the  British  Fedn.  of  Univ.  Women 
and  that  they  had  just  entertained  a  group 
from  Czechoslovakia  on  their  way  to  the  Inter- 
nal Conference  in  Edinburgh. 

Hilda  Hulbert,  after  4  years  in  the  Newark 
Public  Library  where  she  was  in  charge  of  the 
music,  went  to  the  Internat.  People's  Col.  at 
Helsingor,  Denmark.  There  were  about  a 
hundred  Danes  and  Germans  there  who  were 
out  of  work  and  supported  on  a  government 
pension.  She  spent  April  in  Germany  and 
took  a  motor  trip  through  Holland  to  Paris 
and  Geneva.  She  is  to  be  back  in  the  U.  S. 
this  winter. 

Virginia  (Hunt)  Owen  is  president  of  the 
Central  111.  Smith  Club  and  is  a  member  of  the 
executive  board  of  the  Decatur  College  Club. 

Jessie  (Lloyd)  O'Connor  has  returned  to 
Russia  where  she  is  reporting  and  doing  edi- 
torial work  on  Russia's  first  English-language 
daily.  Her  husband  is  doing  the  same  work. 
The  paper  is  for  American  engineers  in  Russia 
and  also  for  Russians  who  are  trying  to  learn 
English.  Address  (for  coming  year),  c  o 
Moscow  Daily  News,  Strastnoi  Bulv.  11,  Mos- 
cow, Russia. 

Esther  Mason  is  teaching  nursery  school  at 
Temple  Univ.  in  Philadelphia. 

Mildred  McDonald  completed  her  college 
course  last  spring  and  received  her  B.A.  from 
Smith. 

Dorothy  (Partridge)  Bell  is  pres.  of  the 
junior  auxiliary  of  the  Oshkosh  Visiting 
Nurse  Assn. 

Olive  (Potter)  Hotchkiss  is  assoc.  editor  of 
the  Contractors  and  Engineers  Monthly.  She 
and  Current  Publications 
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College  Hall,  Northampton,  Mass. 

SMITH  AND  INITIAL  CANDLES  FOR 
prizes    and     Christmas     gifts.     Reduced 
prices.   Syracuse    Club.    Laura    E.    Gere, 
102  Summit  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

FOUR  CHILDREN'S  BOOKS  BY  EMMA 
( .elders  Sterne  '16.  Autographed.  $2-2.50. 
Benefit  Lynn  Club.  Dorothy  (Attwill) 
Oates  '16  (Mrs.  \V.  A.),  20  Ocean  Terrace, 
Lynn,  Mass. 

CURRENT  FRENCH  LITERATURE 
group  meetings  for  discussion  of  books 
and  authors,  or  reading  lists  mailed. 
Paris  collaborator,  Louise  Gillet.  Helen  B. 
Stevens  '00,  161  Beacon  St.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

DOOR  STOPS  —  BOOK  ENDS  —  SO- 
phia  Smith  Homestead.  Price  $3.00  each. 
$5.00  per  pair.  (Formerly  sold  by  Marian 
Baker  Lloyd  '96.)  Edith  Hart  Holcomb 
ex-96,  329  Willow  Street,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

VERMONT      MAPLE      SUGAR      AND 
syrup    for    appreciated    Christmas    gifts. 
Write     Florence     M.     Merritt     '07,     St. 
Albans,  Yt. 

LITERARY    ADVISER.    TRAINED    IN 

Editorial   Department  of  a  leading  pub- 
lishing house.  Experienced  aid  for  inex- 
perienced authors  from  one  who  is  thor- 
oughly informed  concerning  the  standards 
of  publishers  and  magazine  editors  and  the 
needs  of  authors.  Lucy   Maxwell  Hodge 
'23,  6  Craigie  Circle,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

A  SMITH  COLLEGE  GRADUATE,  SPE- 
cializing     in     insurance     and     annuities. 
Harriet   B.   Lane   Gibbs   '99,   Suite   507, 
1200  Main  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 

FRUIT   FARM    TEA    ROOM    ALWAYS 
welcomes  alumnae.  Edith  (Graves)  Pear- 
son ex-02,  Hospital  Hill,  Northampton. 

SMITH    COLLEGE    PLATES 


by  Wedgwood 

Dinner  Size  (10H  in.) $15.00  per  dozen 

$  1 1 .00  set  of  eight  $8.00  set  of  six 

Salad  Size  (9  in.) $12.50  per  dozen 

$9.50  set  of  eight  $7.00  set  of  six 


Twelve  different  views  of  the 
College  in  blue,  green,  and 
rose-pink,  with  raised  patri- 
cian cream  border.  Delivery 
within  two  months. 


Send  $5.00  deposit  on  each  dozen  ordered  to 
MRS.  THOMAS  J.  KELLEY  JR. 


219  Portland  Terrace 


Auspices 
St.  Louis  Smith  College  Club 


Webster  Groves,  Mo. 
Purpose 

General  Scholarship  Fund 


Smith  College  Club  of  Southern  California 
Offers  Dramatic  Cook  Book 

FASHIONS  IN  FOODS 

Tried  Recipes  of  Hollywood  Motion  Picture  Stars 
FOREWORD  BY  WILL  ROGERS 

Vegetable  Soup,  Harold  Lloyd;  Salad,  Joan  Crawford; 
Chop  Suey,  "Buster  Keaton;  Lemon  Pie,  "Douglas  Fair- 
banks; Fruit  Cake,  "Nfirma  Shearer;  Peanut  Brittle, 
Jackie  Cooper;  and  many  others. 

"Price  $1.65  postpaid 

Order  from  NANEEN  BURNAP  '30 

Scholarship  Fund  Chairman-, 

834  Thayer  Avenue,  West  Los  Angeles,    California 


ADVERTISING  IS  NOT  A  LUXURY  to 

be  bought  with  surplus  profits. 

ADVERTISING  IS  NOT  A  BAROMETER 

to  reflect  business. 

ADVERTISING    IS    A     NECESSITY  — a 

power   in    maintaining   and   developing 
business. 

ADVERTISING  in  the  SMITH  ALUM- 
NAE QUARTERLY  reaches  a  very 
valuable  market. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to  mention 
The  Smith  ALUMNAE  Quarterly 
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ihe   is   working  very  hard,   but   feeling 
lucky  tu  have  a  job. 

Elizabeth  Robinson  took  a  summer  course 
in  art  at  the  Fogg  Museum  in  Cambridge, 
Mas*.  She  is  returning  to  Andover  this  win- 
ter where  she  is  asst.  to  the  curator  of  the 
Addison  <  -alien. 

Georgians  (Schaub)  Towle  is  sec.-treas.  of 
entral    III.    Smith    Club.     She    has    2 
children:   loan.  5,  and  Kelso,  3. 

Caroline  Van  der  Veer  divided  her  summer 
Let utiii  Colorado  Springs  and  Basin  Harbor 
Springs,  Vt. 

I. it  tic  \\  itherspoon  is  field  secretary  of  the 
Assn.  of  Junior  Leagues  with  headquarters  in 
V  Y.  C  She  is  staying  temporarily  at  the 
Hotel  Mew  Weston,  but  can  be  reached  any 
time  through  the  Assn.  of  Junior  Leagues  in 
the  Waldorf  or  through  the  Smith  Club  at 
the  Hotel  New  Weston. 

Lx-1925 

Virginia  (Hall)  Murdock's  husband,  Don- 
ald Aldrich  Murdock,  died  in  August  after  a 
3  months'  illness.  Virginia  has  2  children, 
Meredith  and  Donald. 

Rachel  (Lothrop)  Peabody  has  2  daughters; 
Priscilla  Jean,  born  in  1927,  and  Faith,  born 
Feb.  10,  1932. 

Frances  (Mead)  Hoepli  returned  to  Paris 
with  her  2  children  after  visiting  her  family 
in  the  U.  S.  this  summer.  She  says  that  her 
children  are  at  last  learning  English,  so  she 
won't  have  to  act  as  interpreter  when  her 
friends  and  relatives  visit  them  now. 

Esther  (Rhodes)  Mackay  has  2  children; 
Robert  James,  Jr.,  and  Edah  Margaret.  Her 
husband  died  very  suddenly  2  years  ago,  and 
since  that  time  she  has  managed  a  small  ho- 
siery and  lingerie  shop,  but  gave  that  up  to 
devote  more  time  to  her  children.  She  is 
vice-pres.  of  the  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma  Alum- 
nae Assn.  and  is  doing  Junior  League  work  in 
Evanston,  111. 

1926 

Class  secretary — Constance  M.  Mahoney, 
630  Dwight  St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Fund  chairman — Laura  Kimball,  16  Chilton 
St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Engaged. — Marcia  Wadhams  to  Edward 
Jewett  Carleton,  Williams  '24. 

Married.— Ruth  Abbott  to  Edmund  G. 
McElroy,  Oct.  29.  Address,  London  Terrace, 
465  \Y.  23d  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Martha  Botsford  to  E.  Trudeau  Thomas, 
Princeton  '23,  Sept.  3.  Betty  Beam  and 
Elizabeth  Sanders  were  2  of  the  attendants. 
Mr.  Thomas  is  a  master  at  the  Fountain 
Valley  School.  Address,  Fountain  Valley 
School  of  Colo.,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Margaret  Glover  to  James  T.  Mountz,  Oct. 
1.     Address,    80A    W.    Cedar    St.,    Boston, 

Ruby  Meal  to  Edward  L.  Miller,  Carleton 
'24  and  Harvard  School  of  Business  Admin. 
'26,  June  21.  Mr.  Miller  is  affiliated  with  the 
K.  11.  White  Co.  of  Boston.  Address,  323 
Belmont  St.,  Wollaston,  Mass. 

I '.inline  Pierce  to  John  Mulholland,  May 
17.  \ddrcss,  507  W.  113th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Pauline  and  her  husband  spent  2  months  this 
See  We  See  by  the  Papers 


summer  in  Mexico  where  Mr.  Mulholland 
gave  a  magic  performance  for  President  Ortiz- 
Rubio  and  Ambassador  Clark  (see  page  35). 

Pauline  Robertson  to  Theophilus  Parsons 
5th,  Aug  17.  Address,  1210  S.  Lincoln  Av., 
Urbana,  111. 

Florence  Tripp  to  Charles  Elliott  Parson, 
Oct.  15.  Address,  1303  Maple  Av.,  Evanston, 
111. 

Born. — To  Elizabeth  (Creighton)  Bran- 
degee  a  son,  Robert  Creighton,  Sept.  4. 

To  Carol  (Lord)  Butler  a  daughter,  Jean 
Lord,  June  20. 

To  Catherine  (Mauk)  Jones  a  daughter, 
Jacqueline  Mauk,  Sept.  6. 

To  Dorothy  (Rand)  Greenough  a  2d  child 
and  1st  son,  William  Bates  3d,  Jan.  3. 

To  Mary  (Robertson)  Sundell  a  son,  Robert 
Arnold,  Apr.  23. 

To  Marian  (Saunders)  Cheesborough  a  3d 
son,  Thomas  Patton  3rd.,  Sept.  24. 

To  Phyllis  (Watts)  Elling  a  3d  son,  Michael 
Edward,  Aug.  14. 

Other  News— Janet  (Bethell)  Newlin  is 
very  interested  in  doing  "Block  Aid"  this 
winter  for  volunteer  social  work. 

Carolyn  (Case)  Norem  writes  that  her  time 
is  fairly  well  engaged  in  taking  care  of  her  2 
daughters,  aged  2  and  3  years,  and  doing  in- 
fant welfare  work  for  the  Chicago  Junior 
League. 

Elizabeth  (Chandler)  Cumming  with  her 
husband  explored  the  Hebrides,  the  Scotch 
Highlands,  and  a  large  part  of  England  and 
Wales  last  summer  in  a  little  rented  English 
car.  Elizabeth  also  received  her  M.A.  from 
Oxford  Univ. 

Anna  Clark  spent  2  weeks  this  summer  vis- 
iting Sylvia  Ward  in  Grand  Rapids. 

Mary  Clark  visited  Minerva  (Ramsdell) 
Russell  this  summer  and  reports  that  Min- 
erva's twins  hope  to  start  school  this  fall. 

Maxine  Decker  is  again  at  Penn  Hall  as 
preparatory  history  teacher.  She  is  sponsor 
of  the  Corinthian  Club. 

Ruth  Fielden  spent  2  months  abroad  this 
summer. 

Katherine  Frederic  is  doing  many  varied 
and  interesting  things,  such  as  going  to  De- 
troit to  the  convention  of  the  Nat.  League  of 
Women  Voters  in  the  spring,  into  northern 
X.  Y.  in  early  June,  and  out  to  the  party  con- 
ventions in  Chicago.  On  Sept.  20,  she  spoke 
over  an  NBC-WJZ  nation-wide  network  on 
"  Constructive  Economy  in  the  National 
Government." 

Marcia  (Gehring)  Smith  has  a  sister  enter- 
ing Smith  this  fall.  Marcia  is  the  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Me.  Smith  Club. 

Dorothy  Glazier  is  the  night  supervisor  at 
the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  General  Hospital. 

Katharine  Hill  is  buyer  of  Misses  and 
Women's  Ready-to-wear  for  Davison- Pax- 
ton,  Macy's  store  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  She  lives 
in  N.  Y.  C.  most  of  the  time. 

Laura  Kimball  will  enter  the  Katharine 
Gibbs  School  this  fall. 

Elizabeth    Lewis   received  her  M.A.  from 
N.  Y.  Univ.  in  June.     She  is  still  teaching  at 
Roslyn,  N.  Y. 
and  Current  Publications 
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Anna   Head    School 

Berkeley,  California 

A  boarding  and  day  school  for  girls 
of  all  ages.  Out-of-door  sports 
all  the  year.  College  preparation 
emphasized.  Fully  accredited. 


MARY  E.  WILSON,  SMITH 

Principal 


"91 


THE 

KATHARINE  BRANSON 

SCHOOL 

ROSS,    CALIFORNIA 

Across  the  Bay  from  San  Francisco 

A  COUNTRY  SCHOOL 
COLLEGE    PREPARATORY 

HEADMISTRIS-: 
Katharine  Fleming  Branson.  A.B..  Bryn  Mawr 


&atnt  iWargaret'3  ^cfjool 

1875—1932 

A  New  England  School  for  Girls 

58th   Year.   Emphasis  upon  college   preparation. 
New  fireproof  building  on  27-acre  country  estate. 
Boarding  enrollment  limited  to  85  girls. 


ALBERTA  C.  EDELL,  A.M.,  Principal 
Box  S,  Waterbury,  Conn. 


ABBOT  ACAD  EAAy 


1829-1932 

Modern  in  equipment  and 
:.  Rich  in  traditions. 

Excellent  College  Pre- 
paratory Record.  Unusually 
attractive  general,  aca- 
demic, and  post  graduate 
courses  with  special  oppor- 
tunities for  Art,  Music  and 
Dramatics. 

Yaried  program  of  sports: 

tennis,    hockey,   basketball, 

riding,  archery  and  golf. 

BERTHA  BAILEY 

Principal 

Box  I  Andover.  Mass. 


Wykeham  Rise 

Washington,  Connecticut 

A  College  Preparatory  School 
FOR  GIRLS  in  the  country 

Fanny  E.  Davies,  LL.A.,  St.  Andrews 
Head  Mistress 


TOW-HEYWOOfl 

1  J  On  theSound^AtShippan  Point  \  / 

Established  1865 

Preparatory  to  the  Leading  Colleges 

for  Women 

Also  General  Course 

Art  and  Music 

Separate  Junior  School 

Outdoor  Sports 
One  hour  from  Nex  York 

MARY  ROGERS  ROPER,  Headmistress 
Box  T,  Stamford,  Conn. 


Walnut  Hill  School 

Natick,    Massachusetts 

College  preparatory  and  general 

courses 

50  acres  for  sports 

Modern  Equipment 

17  miles  from  Boston 

Principal : 
HESTER  R.  DAVIES,  A.M. 


WILLISTON 

=*  A  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

JJ  TI}odern  School  on  an  Old  foundation 

Siurcki    New  England  Ideals 

Of  Scholarship  and  Character 

With  a  Record  of  Sound  Achie\ernert1 

Separate  Junior  School 

Joules   from    }700.    fb  f!050.   a  year 
Cat  atop.  Illustrated  Booklet  on  request. 

ARCHIBALD  V  GALDRAITH.  Principal 
Box  3.  EASTHAMPTON.  MASS       J 
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Margaret  (Ley)  Kent's  mother  died  this 
fall. 

Carol  (Lord)  Butler  is  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Me.  Public 
Health  Assn.,  chairman  of  the  Bangor  Com- 
mittee on  Mental  Hygiene,  and  a  member  of 
the  board  of  the  Bangor  Anti-Tuberculosis 
Assn. 

Janet  (McGee)  Field  was  instrumental  in 
organizing  the  Jackson  (Mich.)  birth  control 
movement  and  has  succeeded  in  opening  a 
clinic. 

Dorothy  McKay  spent  the  summer  in  Eu- 
rope and  is  now  back  at  her  former  position 
as  a  visiting  teacher. 

Dorothy  Norris  spent  9  weeks  this  summer 
touring  Europe.  She  met  Ruth  Fielden  on 
top  of  the  Alps,  and  came  back  on  the  same 
ship  as  Miss  Rogers,  formerly  of  the  psychol- 
ogy and  education  depts.  at  Smith. 

Genevieve  Shepherd  is  back  after  2  years  in 
Paris  acquiring  various  degrees  and  is  teach- 
ing French  and  music  at  the  State  Teachers 
Col.  in  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Hetty  (Shuman)  Kuhn  and  her  husband  are 
spending  the  first  term  of  the  college  year  at 
Beloit,  Carleton,  and  Pomona  colleges,  where 
her  husband,  a  Harvard  exchange  professor, 
is  lecturing  at  each  college  over  a  6  weeks' 
period.  After  January  they  will  return  to 
Cambridge. 

Marion  Spicer  received  her  M.A.  from 
Columbia  this  summer  and  is  now  teaching 
history  and  English  in  the  Senior  High  School 
in  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Catherine  (Thornton)  Staples  writes  that 
they  have  just  finished  building  their  own 
English  brick  house  in  Belmont,  Mass. 

Caroline  Walker  spent  the  summer  abroad 
attending  the  Summer  Meeting  at  Cambridge. 

Irma  Wegener  and  her  sister  traveled 
through  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  this  sum- 
mer. 

1927 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  G.  Douglas  Krumb- 
haar  (Catherine  Cole),  134  Haven  Av., 
N.  Y.  C. 

Fund  chairman — Mrs.  R.  Keith  Kane 
(Amanda  Bryan),  47  E.  88th  St.,  N.  V.  C. 

Married. — Harriet  Barber  to  Walter  L. 
Barber  Jr.,  June  20,  1931. 

Elinor  Chaplin  to  Rudolph  Mueller,  J.D.  of 
Darmstadt,  Germany,  Oct.  8.  Elinor  has 
been  working  for  3  years  at  the  Berlitz  School 
in  Berlin,  between  the  hours  of  8  or  9  in  the 
morning  to  9  or  10  at  night!  She  says  that 
after  the  first  year  you  have  almost  learned 
to  live  on  your  salary.  Address,  bei  Mueller 
Claudinsweg  15,  Darmstadt,  Germany. 

Lucia  Jordan  to  Charles  Little  Dunham, 
June  22.  They  spent  the  summer  in  Ger- 
many and  are  both  returning  to  Medical 
School  this  fall. 

Frances  McConnell  to  Dr.  Joseph  Taussig, 
Aug.  20. 

Anna  Marble  to  Leland  Gray  Vincent,  Oct. 
1.  at  Worcester.  Address,  301  E.  38th  St., 
N.  Y    ( 

Alice  Phelps  to  John  K.  Reeves,  Williams 
'29,  Harvard  M.A.  '31,  and  Oxford  B.Litt.  '32, 


Aug.  31.  Her  attendants  were  Sarah  Tayloi 
'28,  Helen  Foster,  and  Eleanor  (Andrews' 
Raymond.     They  are  to  live  in  Pittsburgh. 

Florence  Simrall  to  John  Robert  Lawless 
June  15,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

Alene  Smith  to  Joseph  Harrington  Jr.  o: 
Riverside  (111.),  Sept.  17.  They  were  marriec 
by  Prof.  Ralph  Harlow  of  the  Smith  faculty. 

Other  News. — Elizabeth  (Bacon)  Hudsor 
is  in  the  personnel  dept.  of  Yale. 

Selma  Erving  will  be  at  825  Prospect  Av 
again  this  winter. 

Ruth  Gardner  is  teaching  English  anc 
civics  in  the  Winthrop  (Mass.)  Junior  Higl 
School.     . 

Muriel  Mayo  is  social  field  worker  in  j 
colored  orphan  asylum,  Riverdale-on-Hudson 
N.Y. 

Ruth  Sears  spent  the  summer  digging  foi 
Neolithic  remains  in  Jugoslavia  with  th< 
Amer.  School  of  Prehistoric  Research. 

Elizabeth  Welch  is  studying  nursery  school 
kindergarten,  and  first  grade  work  at  Teacher; 
Col.,  Columbia. 

Leslie  (Winslow)  White's  husband  is 
"hanging  out  his  shingle"  in  New  Britair 
(Ct.)  while  Leslie  is  praying  for  patients  foi 
him.     Address,  99  Forest  St. 

Irma  (Burkhardt)  Thomson  broadcast! 
from  Boston  studios  as  Barbara  Thomson 
She  acts  in  dramatic  sketches.  This  pasi 
summer  she  has  worked  from  WAAB  ir 
"Master  Mystery"  series,  and  "Royal  Ro 
mances."  Previous  to  that  she  did  similai 
work  from  WBZ. 

Ex-1927 

Born. — To  Margery  (Breck)  Sheddon  i 
daughter,  Margery,  June  5,  1930. 

To  Catherine  (Douglass)  Seeber  a  son 
Douglass,  Sept.  1931.  Address,  118  Clarl 
St.,  Houghton,  Mich. 

To  Margaret  (Godwin)  Jenkins  a  son  anc 
2d  child,  William  McKenzie  Jr.,  Jan.  5. 

To  Virginia  (Jones)  La  France  a  daughter 
Carol  Denise,  Aug.  12,  1930.  Address,  3< 
Woodbridge  Ter.,  South  Hadley,  Mass. 

To  Carol  (Maurer)  Hess  a  daughter 
Katherine  Bostwick,  Aug.  14,  1929.  Dr 
Hess  is  to  be  in  the  dept.  of  surgery  at  th< 
New  Haven  Hospital  for  the  next  2  years 
Address,  Mount  Carmel,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

To  Julia  (McCoy)  Shreve  a  son,  Arthur  L 
Jr.,  Jan.  10,  1931. 

To  Harriet  (Walker)  Crosby  a  2d  daughter 
Suzanne,  Sept.  19,  1931.  Address,  29  Wil 
lowbrook  Av.,  Lansdowne,  Pa. 

Other  News. — Mary  Kreider  took  hei 
A.B.  in  1928  and  M.A.  in  1932  at  Georg< 
Washington  Univ.,  having  done  secretaria 
work  and  taken  2  trips  to  Europe  betweer 
degrees. 

Sarah  (Moss)  Lorimerhasa  hitherto  unan 
nounced  daughter,  Belle,  born  May  6,  1929 
She  also  has  a  "brain-child"  named  "Mau 
die,"  which  Little,  Brown  is  bringing  out  ir 
November. 

Martha  (Putnam)  Holman  was  president  ol 
the  St.  Paul  Smith  Club  for  1931-32,  during 
which  time  they  uncovered  some  rare  old  first 
editions  and  raised  $400  on  an  old  book  sale. 
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BANCR0FTfso^hg0i^ 

33rd  Year 

Complete  College  Preparation 

Individual  Attention  to  carefully  selected 
group  in  Boarding  Department  of  Progres- 
sive Day  School. 

Summer  and  Winter  Sports.  Dramatics, 
Art,  Music. 

Address 

HOPE  FISHER,  Ph.D.,  PRINCIPAL 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 


CHOATE  SCHOOL 

1600  Beacon  Street,  Brookline,  Mass. 

A  COUNTRY  SCHOOL  IN  A  MODEL  TOWN 

For  Girls:  Boarding  11  to  19;  Day  5  to  19  years 

College  Preparatory  and  General 
Courses.  Outdoor  Life 

Augusta  Choate,  Vassar,  A.B.,  A.M. 

Principal 


THE  DANA  HALL 
SCHOOLS 

WELLESLEY,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Helen  Temple  Cooke,  Head 
Dorothy  Waldo,  Associate  Head 

TENACRE 

Dana  Hall  Junior  School 
Pupils  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age 
Mrs.  Helen  Stockton  Wells) 


Miss  Annie  Edith  Lees 


Associate  Principals 


DANA  HALL 

College  Preparatory  and  General  Courses 
Dorothy  Waldo,  Principal 


PINE  MANOR 

An  Accredited  Junior  College 

offering  four  courses: 

ACADEMIC  MUSIC 

HOME-MAKING  COLLEGIATE 

Instruction  in  Art  and  Dramatic  Expression 

Mrs.  Marie  Warren  Potter,  President 


BRADFORD  JUNIOR   COLLEGE 

130th  Year.  Near  Boston.  Accredited  Two-Year 
College.  Music,  Art,  Speech,  Home  Economics. 
Excellent  faculty  and  equipment.  Swimming, 
Riding,  Golf,  Archery,  Tennis,  Fencing. 

BRADFORD  ACADEMY 

Separate  School  for  Last  Two  Years  of  High  School. 
Preparation  for  College  Entrance  Examinations. 
General  Courses.  One-Year  Course  for  High  School 
Graduates. 

Katharine  M.  Denworth,  Ph.D.,  Pres. 
Box  70  Bradford,  Mass. 


tLiu 


u 


A  Travel  Tour  for  Girls 

A  finishing  year  abroad  for  small  group.  By 
camel  and  car,  train  and  steamer.  Europe,  Near-East 
and  Africa,  including  Egypt,  Syria,  Palestine,  Con- 
stantinople, Greece,   Morocco.  Eight  countries  in 

Europe,  including  Spain  and  Sicily. 
For  prospectus 

ALICE  F.  DAY  (Smith  1910) 

21  Downing  Street  Worcester,  Mass. 

October  1,  1932— April  1,  1933 
Care  of  Chase  Bank  41  rue  Cambon,  Paris 


Ik  Mar  yABur  nh  am 

School  for  Girls 

The  best  New  England  traditions 
Established   1877.  Opposite  Smith  College  campus 

College    Preparatory    and    Special    Courses;    also 

One  Year  Intensive  College  Preparatory  Course. 

Special  advantages  in  Music  and  Art. 

Outdoor  Sports.    Well  equipped  gymnasium. 

Miss  Climena  L.  Judd,  Principal 
Northampton,  Mass. 


NORTHAMPTON 

1\       SCHOOL    FOR.    GIRLS        ll 
Exclusively  for  College  Preparation 

Excellent  record  preparing  girls  for  Smith  and  other 
colleges.  Regular  four- year  preparatory  course.  One- year 
intensive  course  for  high  school  graduates.  Review 
classes  for  June  College  Board  Examinations  begin 
Second  Term. 

Nine-acre  campus  —  Ouidoor  sporti 

Principals: 

DOROTHY    M.    BEMENT,    SARAH    B.    WHITAKER 

Address    Secretary,    Northampton    School    for    Girls. 

Box  S,  Northampton.  Massachusetts 
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Elisabeth  Russell  sold  a  hook-of-humor  to 
the  Volland  Co.  of  Joliet  (111.),  which  was  to 
be  published  in  the  summer. 

Barbara  Schmfet  is  working  at  11.  L. 
Doherty  a  Co.,  60  Wall  St.,  X.  V.  C. 

\i  u  Addrbssbs.  Mrs.  James  A.  Lucier 
(Louise  De  Rose),  22M)  W.  Jefferson  Av., 
Trenton,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Henry  Marcy  Marion  Genthner),  41 
School  St.,  Fitchburg,  M.iss. 

Mrs.  Paul  A.  Wolfe  Helena  W'oodbridge), 
1427  Ilium. in  Av.,  Evanston,  111. 

I  OST.      Mrs.  Watts  S.  Humphrey  (Katha- 
rine Strong),  Hibbing,  Minn. 
1928 

Class  secretary-  Katharine  B.  Cochran, 
L341  Prospect  Av.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Fund  chairman — Caroline  Schauffler,  636 
E.  18th  St.  N.,  Portland,  Ore. 

See  the  Necrology  for  a  tribute  to  Frances 
Ann  (McCarthy)  Abbott. 

ENGAGED. — Lois  Perry  to  Howard  Pearson 
Kellett  of  Cambridge,  Mass.  Mr.  Kellett  is 
a  senior  at  the  Episcopal  Theol.  School,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Elizabeth  Roe  to  Jobet  Arnold  Bieling  of 
New  York,  son  of  Baroness  Adele  von  Stein- 
acker  of  Freiburg,  Germany,  and  the  late 
Maj.  Arnold  Bieling  of  the  17th  Hussar 
Regiment.  Mr.  Bieling  is  in  the  bond  busi- 
ness and  was  a  member  of  the  Olympic 
German  bobsled  team  at  Lake  Placid  last 
winter. 

Married. — Lillian  Calder  to  Frederick 
William  Brown,  Aug.  13,  in  the  Princeton 
Univ.  chapel. 

Margaret  Flinn  to  Paul  E.  Huston,  Feb.  21. 
Address,  60  Chatham  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Evelyn  Hunt  on  July  2  to  Frank  Hugh 
McGowan,  Bowdoin  '27,  of  Branford,  Ct. 

Helen  Pillsbury  to  John  Austin  Becker  Jr., 
Sept.  8.  Her  sisters,  Mary  (Pillsbury)  Lord 
and  Katharine  (Pillsbury)  McKee  '27,  were 
attendants. 

Grenavere  Stanley  to  Robert  Emerson 
Todd  Jr.,  July  2.  They  are  living  in  Boston 
where  they  have  an  apartment  in  a  nice  old 
house  at  61  Anderson  St. 

Margaret  Tarbox  to  John  Knox  Jessup, 
Vale  '28,  of  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Sept.  24.  Mr. 
Jessup  is  connected  with  the  advertising 
firm  of  J.  Walter  Thompson,  N.  Y.  C. 

Sylvia  Ward  to  Dr.  John  Murray  Steele, 
July  1.     Address,  532  E.  87th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Born. — To  Mary  Anne  (Adams)  Macomber 
a  2d  child  and  1st  son,  in  June. 

To  Alice  (Blodgett)  Morrison  a  2d  son, 
Reid  Blodgett,  July  19. 

To  Beatrice  (Edwards)  Fall  a  2d  son, 
Boyd  Edwards,  in  June. 

To  Mary-Lois  (Ketcham)  Denny  a  son, 
Chribtopher  Ketcham,  Apr.  25. 

To  Anne  (Morrow)  Lindbergh  a  son,  Jon 
Morrow,  Aug.  16. 

To  Adeline  (Nichols)  Moore  a  2d  son,  Jon- 
athan, Sept.  10. 

Othbb  News-  Elizabeth  (Bacon)  Bis- 
good's  3  months'  old  son,  Nicholas,  died  Sept. 

Katharine  Cochran  represented  the  Plain- 


field  Junior  League  at  the  Welfare  Conference 
of  the  Assn.  of  Junior  Leagues  of  America 
held  in  Boston  in  October. 

Aleta  Freile  acted  last  summer  with  the 
Monmouth  County  Players  in  Red  Bank, 
N.  J.  She  played  in  "Coquette"  the  role 
cast  for  Helen  Hayes. 

Julia  Hafner  spent  her  summer  vacation  in 
Culver  (Ind.)  and  planned  to  go  home  by  way 
of  Chicago  in  order  to  see  Ruth  De  Young 
and  Laura  (Gundlach)  Elmendorf. 

Elizabeth  Hough  spent  5  weeks  in  England 
last  summer.  Address,  134  W.  13th  St., 
N.  Y.  C. 

Ellen  Lehman  has  a  diploma  from  the  Sor- 
bonne.  She  graduated  4th  in  her  class  and 
completed  the  year's  course  in  5  months. 

Esther  (Lovell)  Bell's  mother  died  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Elizabeth  Murphy  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  our  Fifth  Reunion. 

Muriel  Piatt  has  a  position  with  the  Cancer 
Research  Inst,  in  Philadelphia.  Address, 
419  S.  43d  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Elizabeth  Rosenberg,  who  is  most  en- 
thusiastic about  life  in  London  and  her  med- 
ical studies  there,  spent  2  weeks  in  this  coun- 
try in  August.  Her  name  is  listed  in  the 
London  telephone  directory. 

Agnes  Woodhull  visited  Ella-Boiling 
(James)  Barber  '27  in  Rochester  (Minn.)  in 
August.  She  writes  also  that  she  had  "a 
wonderful  experience  this  summer  when  I 
went  to  Pottsville  (Pa.)  to  work  on  the 
Journal  for  a  couple  of  weeks.  The  owner  of 
the  paper  offered  me  the  apprenticeship  for 
any  time  I  desired.  Pottsville  is  a  town  of 
about  20,000,  and  there  are  chiefly  miners 
there.  I  started  under  the  city  editor  and 
sifted  the  dispatches  sent  in  on  the  teletype 
machines  by  the  United  Press — and  the 
thoughtful  boss  arranged  that  I  write  some 
special  articles  and  get  some  interviews. 
The  most  thrilling  was  with  Clyde  Beatty, 
the  lion-tamer  par  excellence  and  a  feature  of 
any  Ringling-Barnum  Bailey  show.  I  was 
rather  glad  to  meet  him,  for  I  knew  we  had 
much  in  common,  even  if  my  role  as  keeper 
of  the  beasts  in  'Androcles'  was  but  a  tem- 
porary one!" 

Ex-1928 

Married. — Esther  Nesmith  to  Dr.  Eben 
Thompson  Breed,  Sept.  22.  Dr.  Breed  is  a 
graduate  of  Cornell  and  of  the  Cornell  Med- 
ical Center  in  N.  Y.  C. 

Elizabeth  Trunkey  to  Kirk  Gerald  Thomp- 
son, June  29. 

Born. — To  Alice  (Scott)  Rowley  a  2d  son, 
Graham  Thurston,  June  29. 

Other  News. — Frances  Abbe  drove  to 
Fort  Wayne  in  September  to  visit  Elizabeth 
Bowerfind.  Address,  832  Webster  PI.,  Plain- 
field,  N.  J. 

Frances  (Gibson)  Tunnell  has  had  several 
minor  parts  in  plays  with  Henry  Hull  and 
Fay  Bainter  at  the  Orange  Lake  Theatre  in 
Newburgh  (N.  Y.),  where  several  plays  have 
been  tried  out  for  Broadway. 

New  Addresses. — Alice  Brown,  Brush  Hill 
Rd.,  Milton,  Mass. 
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Stoneleigh-Prospect  Hill 
School  for  Girls 

College  Preparatory,  Special  Academic,  and  Two- 
year-Graduate  Courses.  Exceptional  opportunities 
for  Music  and  Art.  Mensendieck  System  of  Physi- 
cal Training  since  1909.  New  fireproof  building. 
School  estate  of  ISO  acres.  Private  stables,  Riding 
Ring.  Tennis,  Golf  and  all  winter  sports. 

Principals 

CAROLINE  L.  SUMNER,  Smith  '90 

ISABEL  B.  CRESSLER 

Greenfield  Massachusetts 


Miss  Beards  School 


<£  Recommended  by  the  Leading  Colleges 
for  Women.  Separate  classes  and  expert 
guidance  for  college  preparatory  students. 
C[  Broad,  well  balanced  educational  program 
for  girls  not  going  to  college.  Courses  in 
Fine  and  Applied  Arts,  Music,  Drama,  and 
Household  Arts.  C[City  and  country  ad- 
vantages. Ground  equipment  for  all  sports. 

Address 
Miss  Lucie  C.  Beard,  Headmistress,  Orange,  N.J. 


The 
HARTRIDGE   SCHOOL 

(50  minutes  from  New  York) 

College  preparation  a  specialty.  Over  SO  girls 
in  leading  colleges  today. 

Special  attention  to  music  and  art. 

A  country  school  with  beautiful  grounds.  Cottage 
system.  Almost  all  corner  rooms.  Resident  De- 
partment strictly  limited. 

Athletics,  Dramatics,  Horseback  riding. 

EMELYN  B.  HARTRIDGE,  A.B.  (V.swr),  L.H.D.  (Smith) 
Principal 

Plainfield,  New  Jersey 


CATHEDRAL    SCHOOL 

of 

ST.  MARY 

GARDEN  CITY 
LONG  ISLAND,   NEW  YORK 

MIRIAM  A.  BYTEL 
Principal 


KINGSWOOD  "I 

iCHOOL  CRANBROOK 

A  distinctive,  endowed  school  for  200  girls, 
grades  7-12,  offering  college  preparatory  and 
general  courses,  and  an  optional  post-graduate 
year. 

Unusual  facilities  for  students  revealing  talent 
in  the  arts  and  sciences,  through  affiliation 
with  Cranbrook  institutions. 

Beautiful  new  buildings;  individual  rooms 
with  connecting  bath  for  each  pair  of  girls. 
50-acre  hilly,  wooded  site,  on  Cranbrook  Lake, 
near  Detroit. 

Dr.  Katharine  Rogers  Adams,  Principal 

150  Cranbrook  Road 

Bloomfield  Hills  Michigan 


KENT  PLACE  SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS 

SUMMIT,  NEW  JERSEY 

An  Endowed  School  Thirty -ninth  Year 

On  the  estate  of  Chancellor  Kent,  in  the  hills  of 
New  Jersey,  twenty  miles  from  New  York 

Beautiful  New  Dormitory,  Fire-Proof 
Construction 

Recommended  by  the  leading  colleges  for  thorough 

COLLEGE  PREPARATION 
Also  General  Course,  Music,  Art,  Athletics 

HARRIET  LARNED  HUNT,   Head  of  the  School 


DWIGHT  &"§& 

COLLEGE  PREPARATORY 
and  SPECIAL  COURSES 


Excellent  Language  Departments 

Music,  Art,  Science 

Athletics 

Frances  Leggett  )  r,  ■     •>.  , 

Maud  Jackson  Hulst,  Smith  '98    )  PrtnctPals 

Englewood,  New  Jersey 


MISS  STOUT'S 
EUROPEAN  SCHOOL 

October-June 

for  girls  who  have  completed  their  secondary  school 
work  or  one  or  two  years  of  college.  Four  months'  study 
of  history,  literature,  and  history  of  art  in  Rome, 
Florence,  Munich,  Paris,  and  London.  French  with 
native  teacher.  Three  months'  travel  with  study  in 
Italy,  Austria,  Hungary,  Southern  Germany,  France. 
Holland,  and  England.  Winter  holiday  for  Alpine 
sports.  School  established  in  1924. 

HELEN  L.  STOUT  '03,  PRINCIPAL 

Winter  Address: 
Morgan  and  Co.  14  Place  Vendome,  Paris 
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Mrs.  Edward  II.  Ladd3d  (Margaret  Cone), 
1003  Madison  Av.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Mn  \\.    Rapp    (Alice    Merrell), 

Rd.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
1929 

Clou  secretary  Marjorie  W.  Pitts,  69  N. 
Franklin  St.,  Wilkes- Barre,  Pa. 

Fund  chairman     Mrs.  R.  P.  Johnson  (Alice 

22  Arbor  St.,  Yeadon,  Pa. 

..in     -Beatrice   Ansermet  to   George 

Du  Monl    Hixson,  Hamilton  '30,  of  Fulton, 

N    \       Mr.  Hixson  is  now  in  his  senior  year 

at  Univ.  of  Buffalo  Medical  School. 

Elizabeth  Sherman  to  George  Bliss  Engel- 
hardt,  a  graduate  of  the  Cornell  Univ.  School 
<»t  Electrical  Engineering.  Mr.  Engelhardt 
i.s  no*  with  the  Bdl  Telephone  Laboratories 
in  New  York. 

MARRIED. — Sylvia  Alberts  to  George  Stein- 
l>erg,  Jan.  17.  Address,  63  Gregory  Blvd., 
East  Norwalk,  Ct. 

Esther  Beard  to  Leslie  Sylvester  Scott, 
July  20,  in  San  Francisco.  Address,  2618 
Webster  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Mary  Crafts  to  Jack  Edward  Hodgson, 
Sept.  10.,  in  Oak  Park,  111.  Address,  210  N. 
Oak  Park  Av. 

Jane  Crawford  to  L.  Jacques  Torno.  They 
went  abroad  on  a  wedding  trip  and  are  plan- 
ning to  live  in  St.  Louis. 

Rachel  Grant  to  John  Lombard  Powell, 
Williams  '31.  Mr.  Powell  is  on  the  staff  of 
Time.     Address,  29  E.  9th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mary  Hollister  to  John  Marshall  Gorman, 
Sept.  3,  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Theodora  Lawrence  to  John  Beard  Ecker 
Jr.,  June  17,  at  her  home.  Mabel  (Cook) 
Young  and  Eleanor  (Pier)  Alton  were  brides- 
maids. 

Sydney  Rabinovitz  to  Sidney  Alfred  Brown, 
June  17,  in  Brookline,  Mass. 

Electa  Search  to  Irving  Johnson  of  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  Sept.  15.  For  the  past  year 
Electa  has  done  special  writing  for  the 
Rochester  Times-Union.  Mr.  Johnson  is 
well  known  as  a  traveler,  author,  and  lecturer. 
Address,  26  Belmont  Av.,  Northampton. 

Mary  Steele  to  Oliver  James  Lane,  July  18, 
at  Gloucester,  Mass.  Mary  has  been  doing 
scientific  work  with  the  Wellcome  Experi- 
mental Research  Laboratories  in  New  York. 
Mr.  Lane  is  from  Middlesex,  England.  He 
studied  at  Cambridge  and  at  London  and  is 
now  engaged  in  literary  scientific  research  in 
this  country.  Address,  4030  Bronx  Blvd., 
N.  Y.  C. 

BORN. — To  Charlotte  (Hanna)  Beveridge 
a  son,  Robert  Hanna,  July  11. 

To  Hope  (Hodder)  Bennett  a  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  Sept.  4. 

To  Alice  (Miller)  White  a  daughter,  Edith 
Canning,  Apr.  27. 

Otheb  News. — Mary  (Barr)  Patterson  and 
her  husband  spent  the  summer  near  Dayton 
<).)  where  they  discovered  some  interesting 
Indian  relics  on  their  family's  farm.  They 
were  in  Ck\  eland  for  the  Air  Races  in  Septem- 
ber, and  at  that  time  saw  Mary  (Kroehle) 
Dabney  and  her  husband  and  baby. 

Kathleen   Berry,  who  is  corresponding  sec- 


retary  of  the  Hampshire  Co.  B.  &  P.  W.  Club, 
attended  the  Northeast  Regional  Conf.  in 
Niagara  Falls  in  October. 

Eleanor   Anne    Barrett   expects   to   be 
Indianapolis  this  winter. 

Katherine  Bolman  finished  her  course 
Katharine  Gibbs  School  in  May,  then  went  to 
Kansas  for  a  month,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the 
summer  visiting  and  at  her  family's  home  in 
Maine.  This  winter  she  has  a  secretarial 
position  with  the  World  Calendar  Assn.  in 
New  York.  Address,  Room  812,  The  Park- 
side,  8  Gramercy  Park  S.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Elizabeth  (Brown)  Myers  received  visits 
last  summer  from  several  Smith  friends, 
among  them  Eleanor  Anne  Barrett,  Dorothy 
Burr,  Marjorie  Pitts,  and  Jane  Kidston  and 
Elizabeth  Olmsted  '31. 

Ellis  Brown  has  recently  bought  a  car  and 
has  been  enjoying  week-end  trips  in  it  during 
the  summer.  She  still  has  her  position  as 
secretary  to  the  headmaster  of  The  Green- 
wich Country  Day  School. 

Mary  Frances  Butler  visited  Eleanor 
(Barnes)  Taft  and  her  husband  early  in  the 
summer,  and  later  they  visited  her  at  her 
family's  plantation  in  Natchez,  La.  Mary 
Frances  will  be  at  home  this  winter.  When 
last  heard  from  she  was  looking  for  a  position. 

Edith  Colt  was  in  North  Carolina  until 
early  in  July.  She  spent  the  summer  in  Nor- 
wich, Vt. 

Julia  Dodge  has  a  part-time  secretarial 
position  in  a  law  office  in  Chicago.  Address, 
c/o  Dorothy  Hampton,  5549  Kimbark  Av., 
Chicago,  111. 

Jeanne  Hirsch  is  in  charge  of  the  music 
courses  at  the  Brookside  School  in  Montclair, 
N.  J.  She  is  also  studying  at  The  Fieldston 
Ethical  Culture  School.  Address,  158  W. 
10th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Marian  (Holden)  Houghton  has  moved  to 
Arlington,  Mass.  Her  husband  received  his 
degree  from  law  school  last  June.  They 
spent  2  weeks  in  Maine  during  the  summer. 

Ida  Holt  and  Mary  McClintock  sailed  for 
Europe  in  September. 

Catharine  Kerlin  returned  home  the  middle 
of  July,  after  2  years  in  Geneva,  where  she 
had  many  interesting  and  exciting  experiences. 
She  will  spend  the  winter  with  her  family,  and 
expects  to  do  some  lecturing  and  studying. 

Frances  (Kiefer)  Bragg  and  her  husband 
spent  their  week-end  vacations  during  the 
summer  in  Marblehead,  Athol,  Buzzards 
Bay,  hiking  over  the  Mapack  Trail,  and 
camping  on  the  Cape,  near  Provincetown. 
Address,  31  Gibson  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Mary  (Kroehle)  Dabney's  son's  name  is 
John  Paul  and  he  was  born  May  9.  Mary 
and  her  husband  have  moved  to  126  Aurora 
St.,  Hudson,  O. 

Marjorie  Pitts  received  her  M.S.S.  from 
the  Smith  School  for  Social  W:ork  in  August. 
She  now  has  a  position  in  the  child-placing 
department  of  the  United  Charities  of  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.  Her  work  consists  of  the  investi- 
gation of  homes  for  placement  of  children  and 
the  supervision  of  about  20  children  in  foster 
homes. 
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The 

Baldwin  School 

A  Country  School  for  Girls 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania 

Preparation  for  Barnard,  Bryn  Mawr, 
Mount  Holyoke,  Radcliffe,  Smith, Vassar 
and  Wellesley  colleges.  Abundant  out- 
door life  —  hockey,  basket-ball,  tennis. 
Indoor  Swimming  Pool. 

Elizabeth  Forrest  Johnson,  A.B.,  Head 


ASHLEY  HALL 


School  for  girls  in  atmosphere  of  southern 
culture  and  colonial  tradition.  Accredited. 
College  preparatory.  The  mild  climate  permits 
outdoor  sports  all  winter.  Horseback  Riding. 
Swimming  Pool.  Catalog. 

MARY  V.  McBEE,  Litt.D.  Principal 
Box  S  Charleston,  S.  C. 


Holmquist   School 

FOR  GIRLS 
NEW  HOPE,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Principals 

Karline  Holmquist 
Louise  Holmquist,  A.B.  (Vassar) 

Academic  Dean 
Margaret Braman  Dewey,  A.B.  (Smith) 


BIRCH  WATHEN 
SCHOOL 

A  Progressive  Day  School  for 
Boys  and  Girls 

149  West  93rd 
Tel.  Riverside  9-0314     New  York  City 


THE  KIRK  SCHOOL 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania 

A  boarding  and  day  school  whose  purpose  is  prep- 
aration for  Bryn  Mawr,  Mount  Holyoke,  Radcliffe, 
Smith,  Vassar,  Wellesley  and  other  colleges  open  to 
women. 

The  work,  distinctly  personal  in  character,  is 
adapted  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  each  individual, 
and  is  carried  on  under  pleasant  home  conditions 
A  special  one-year  intensive  course  is  offered  for 
high  school  graduates. 

Proximity  to  Philadelphia  affords  opportunity  to 
attend  concerts,  operas,  theatres  Outdoor  sports 
include  riding,  tennis,  hockey,  basketball. 

Mary  B.  Thompson,  Principal 


CAMP 


On  Lake  Champlain 
For  Girls,  8-11,  12-16 

Season  1933 
June  30  —  August  25 

A  ddress 

MR.    AND   MRS.    H.    D.    SLEEPER 

Vergennes,  Vermont 


The  Madeira  School 

GREENWAY,    FAIRFAX    COUNTY 
VIRGINIA 

A  resident  and  country  day  school  for 
girls  on  the  Potomac  River  near  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

150  Acres  W  Fireproof  Buildings 

LUCY  MADEIRA  WING,  Head  Mistress 


South  Pond  Cabins 

FITZWILLIAM,  N.  II. 

A  Camp  for  Boys 

Founded  in  1908  by  Rollin  M.  Gallagher,  A.M.. 
Harvard  '06. 

TWENTY-FIFTH  SEASON 

Address  Director,  Mrs.  Rollin  M.  Gallagher  (Julie 
Reed,  A.B..  Smith  '08),  30  Canton  Avenue.  Mil- 
ton. Mass.,  Tel.  Mil.  7640, or  Mr.  H.  R.  Nash,  Milton 
Academy,  Milton,  Mass.,  Mil.  2292. 
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;  the  summer  with  her 
family    on    Madeline    Island.    Bayfield.    Wis. 
!(.  continue  work  on  her  Ph.D. 
-  during  the  winter. 

Ruth  Sunnier  s]>erit  several  weeks  during 
the  summer  at  Three  Lakes,  W  is. 

Phyllis  Swain  spent  the  summer  in  a  fishing 
camp  in  Maine.  She  will  be  in  South  Car- 
olina for  the  winter. 

.  Tully  studied  for  6  weeks  during  the 
summer  at  the  Univ.  of  Heidelberg,  living 
with  a  German  family.  She  returned  home 
with  her  mother  and  father  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber. 

Eunice    (Warnock)    Harrison    worked   last 

spring  for  an  interior  decorator  and  did  some 

tutoring    also.     She    expects    to    take    some 

-  at  the  State  Teachers  Col.  in  X.  J. 

this  winter. 

Ex-1929 

M.\Kkii  i).     Elliott  Blanc  to  Dr.  F.  Denette 

Adams,  May  21.  in  New  York.     Dr.  Adams 

raduate  of  Princeton  and  of  Harvard 

tl  School.     He  is  on  the  staff  of  the 

General     Hospital.     Elliott's     father 

was  killed  in  an  accident  last  spring. 

BORN. — To  Eliot  (Chace)  Brady  a  son. 
Address,  1  East  End  Av„  X.  Y.  C.  ' 

OTHER  News. — Louise  (Clarke)  Carpentier 
spent  last  winter  in  Cos  Cob  (Ct.)  with  her 
husband  and  son  Jean.  They  returned  to 
France  in  May.  Louise  was  operated  on  for 
appendicitis  in  August.  Address,  35  rue  de 
Dantzig,  Paris. 

Addresses. — Mrs.    Marvel    (Betty 
Allen).  21  Beechwood  Av.,  Dayton,  0. 

Mrs.    Sergius    Kiotz    (Barbara    Atkinson), 
30  Edgar  PI.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
1930 

Class    secretary — Emeline    F.    Shaffer,    20 
ill  Rd.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
IGED. — Helen    Baldwin   to  Francis  L. 
Dabney.    Harvard    Engineering    School    and 
School  of  Business  Admin.  '31. 

Marjorie  Best  to  Stuart  Clark  Abbey. 
Xorthwestern  Law  School  '32,  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
and  Order  of  the  Coif.  Mr.  Abbey  is  em- 
ployed with  Hilmer,  Moulton,  Whitman  and 
Holton,  a  law  firm  in  Chicago. 

Helen  Bisbing  to  Guy  Hayden  Sturgis  Jr., 
Univ.  of  Me.  Mr.  Sturgis  is  with  the  X.  E. 
Tel.  and  Tel.  Co.  in  Springfield.  Helen  has 
been  appointed  director  of  choral  music  and 
teacher  of  voice  in  Xorthfield  Seminary.  She 
is  also  opening  a  studio  in  the  Xorthampton 
Clef  Club  rooms. 

Amelia  Canning  to  Dudley  Estabrook 
Skinner,  Williams  '30. 

Margaret  I  >reen  to  William  C.  Ackerman, 
Princeton  '31.  Mr.  Ackerman  is  a  reporter 
for  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Helen  Xorton  to  Lester  Schaeffer  of  New 
Britain,  Ct. 

Paula  Patch  to  Henry  Hall  Newell,  Harvard 
'29,  of  Brookline,  Mass. 

Helen  Teagieto  Robert  Morrison  Clements, 
Princeton  '28.  Mr.  Clements  is  with  the 
( Cleveland  Trust  I 

Helen  Ramsey  to  Lancelot  J.  Turtle  of 
Belfast,  Ireland.     Mr.  Turtle  is  a  graduate  of 


Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  Eng 

Married. — Elsie  Altfeld  to  Rabbi  Carl  I 
Miller,  July  7,  at  Elyria,  O. 

Frances  Benson  to  Arthur  Tebbutt.  The> 
are  living  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Barbara  Briggs  to  Edgar  Waite  Averill 
July  9.  Elinor  Wuichet,  Jean  Aaron,  and 
Joy  Fletcher  were  bridesmaids. 

Eunice  Campbell  to  Robert  L.  Goodale 
Oct.  1,  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Grace  Cheney 
was  a  bridesmaid. 


,u 


Esther  Chilson  to  Rev.  J.  Glore  Renea 
Sept.  12.  Mr.  Reneau  is  associated  with  the 
Congregational  Missionary  Soc.  of  Boston 
Marian  Baucus  was  a  bridesmaid. 

Anna  Dabney  to  Christopher  Wheator 
Hurd,  Harvard  '32,  June  18,  at  Cambridge 
Mass. 

Helen  Donker  to  Henry  Jackson  Rives 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Inst.  '29,  on  Apr.  19 
Mr.  Rives  is  a  teacher  in  the  William  H.  Hal 
High  School  in  West  Hartford,  Ct. 

Frances  Dowie  to  David  M.  Ellin  wood 
Amherst  '30,  Sept.  1,  in  Littleton,  N.  H.  Mr 
Ellinwood  is  headmaster  of  a  school  in  Pitts 
burg,  X.  H. 

Eleanor  Dowling  to  Robert  C.  Moeller  Jr. 
Aug.  6,  in  Boston.  They  went  to  Bermudc 
for  their  honeymoon.  Eleanor  is  continuing 
her  work  in  interior  decoration  and  is  taking 
some  Spanish  courses  at  Brown  Univ. 

Caroline  Dunbar  to  D.  Pierre  G.  Cameron 
June  28.  Mr.  Cameron  is  teaching  at  the 
South  Kent  School,  South  Kent,  Ct. 

Jane  Elgas  to  Thomas  Hall  Locraft,  Catholic 
Univ.  of  America,  Ph.D.  '31,  July  18.  The\ 
took  a  motor  trip  in  Canada  and  are  now 
living  in  Washington.  Elisabeth  Bull  wa^ 
the  bride's  onlv  attendant. 

Sarah  Furst  to  David  M.  Burrell,  Yale  '2f 
and  Yale  Law  School  '32,  June  24.  France: 
Furst  was  maid  of  honor.  Address,  24  N 
Foley  Av.,  Freeport,  111. 

Suzanne  Greist  to  Herman  G.  Fisher,  Penn 
State  Col.  '31,  Sept.  24,  in  Xew  Haven,  Ct 
Mr.  Fisher  is  president  of  Fisher- Price  Toys 
Inc.  Address,  159  Elmwood  Av.,  Easi 
Aurora,  X.  Y. 

Barbara  Hall  to  Charles  A.  Goodwin,  Juh 
24,  in  Brookline,  Mass. 

Cicelv  Kershaw  to  Samuel  L.  Rosenberrv 
Yale  '24,  Harvard  Law  School  '28,  Oct.  7 
in  Forest  Hills,  L.  I.  Mr.  Rosenberry  is 
associated  with  Milbank,  Tweed,  Hope  & 
Webb.  Margaret  Barclay  and  Helen  Teagle 
were  2  of  the  bridesmaids. 

Katharine  Kimball  to  John  Lawrence 
White,  Univ.  of  la.  '25,  Boston  Univ.  Schoo 
of  Theol.,  Aug.  16,  in  Dedham,  Mass.  Mr 
White  is  dean  of  boys  in  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
High  School  in  Council  Bluffs,  la.  Jean 
Smart  and  Myra  Ferguson  were  bridesmaid.- 

Annett  Kirk  to  Richard  R.  Hollington. 
Address,  1126  S.  Main  St.,  Findlay.  O. 

Barbara  Pate  to  Charles  Adams  Van  Patten 
Yale  '29,  Yale  Law  School  '32,  at  Pine  Or- 
chard, Ct.  They  went  to  Europe  for  their 
honeymoon,  and  are  now  living  in  Xew  York. 
Martha  (Benedict)  Barbour  was  matron  ol 
honor. 
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Child  Education  Foundation 
Training  School 

A  Day  School  and  Residence  for  Teachers 

of  the 

Nursery  and  Primary  Age  Child 

Course  of  Twelve  Months  for  College  Graduates 
preparing  especially  for  Heads  of  Departments. 

Course  of  Three  Years  for  High  School  Graduates. 

Both  Courses  approved  by  New  York  State  Edu- 
cation Department. 

ANNA  EVA  McLIN,  DIRECTOR 
535  East  84th  Street,  New  York 


School  of  Nursing 
of  Yale  University 

A  Profession  for  the  College  Woman 

The  thirty  months'  course,  providing  an  intensive  and 
varied  experience  through  the  case  study  method,  leads 
to  the  degree  of 

BACHELOR  OF  NURSING 

Two  or  more  years  ot  approved  college  work  required 
for  admission.  A  few  scholarships  available  for  stu- 
dents with  advanced  qualifications. 

For  catalog  and  information  address: 

THE  DEAN,  YALE  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 


Charles  Ashmun,  Inc. 


665  FIFTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK 


Official  Agent 

for 

All  Steamship  Lines 

Tours  and  Cruises 


A  PERSONAL  SERVICE 

offering  you  every  facility  for  travel  with 
the  least  possible  trouble 


Send  for  our  leaflet  of  Cruises 
and  special  sailings 


Independent,  De  Luxe  Automobile  Tours 
in  Spain,  North  Africa,  Italy,  and  through- 
out Europe 

A     SPECIALTY 

Telephone:  PLaza  3-3450-1-2-3-4 
A»k  for  Eva  Simpson  '26 


Katharine  Gibbs 


A   school  of  unusual  character  with  a   distinctive   purpose 
-*■  for  educated  women 

SECRETARIAL  EXECUTIVE 

ACADEMIC 

Special  Course  for  College 
Women.  Selected  subjects  prepar- 
ing for  executive  positions.  Separate 
schedule.  Special  instruction. 
Two-year  Course  for  preparatory 
and  high  school  graduates.  First 
year  includes  six  collegiate  subjects. 
Second  year,  intensive  secretarial 
training. 

One-year  Course  includes  tech- 
nical and  broad  business  training 
preparing  for  positions  of  a  preferred 
character. 

Write  for  catalogue 


NEW  YORK 

247  Park  Ave. 
Resident  and  Day 

BOSTON 

90  Marlboro  St. 
Resident  and  Day 

PROVIDENCE 

155  Angell  St. 


MI55  CONKLINS 

SECRETARIAL  5CH00L 

Enrollment  for  November  1st 
and  successive  entrance  dates 


105  West  40th  St. 

Booklet   on    request 


New    York  City 

Tel.  PEnn.  6-3758 


A  Monthly  Income 

of 

$150 


$100 


$200 


Beginning  at  any  age  you  prefer  —  Income 
is  GUARANTEED  for  LIFE  by  one  of 
the  oldest  and  strongest  Insurance  Com- 
panies. 

For  Illustration  and  Booklet  please  fill 
in  and  return  coupon  to 

The  woman's  Insurance  Bureau 

12  East  41st  Street,  New  York  City 
Tel.  Lex.  2-3156 

Name 

Address 

Date  of  Birth Telephone 

Income  to  Begin  at  Age 

50      55      60      65     70 

Desired  Income.    $100     $150    $200 

Please  mark  preferences 
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Barbara  Senior  to  G.   Russell  Blanchard, 

Dartmouth  '27,  Sept.  3,  in  Bridgeport,  Ct. 

They  went  on  a  cruise  to  the  Canadian  North 

and    Bermuda  for  their  wedding  trip. 

Sallie   Simons    to    C.    Manfred    Gottfried, 

tag.    11,    in    Westport,    Ct.     Mr. 

Gottfried  is  one  of  the  editors  of  Fortune  and 

ii  .ils..  .i  writer.     Sallie  was  the  only  attendant 

.ii    Rachel  (.rant's  ('29)  wedding  in  October. 

Temporary  address,  c/o  Fortune,  135  E.  42d 

N    J    l 

Lucia  NVeimer  to  Albert  I.  Dickerson,  Sept. 

St.  Luke's  Episcopal  Church,  Lebanon, 

Pa 

Dona  Worrall  to  Wallace  Cable  Brown, 
Sept.  7.  in  Meriden,  Ct.  (See  August 
Ql  UTTERLY.)  They  went  on  a  wedding  trip 
through  Canada  and  the  Great  Lakes.  Helen 
Norton  was  a  bridesmaid. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Young  to  Horace  Warren 
Allyn,  Dartmouth  '30,  May  28,  in  Hanover, 
V  II.  Virginia  (Gerould)  Chase  was  the  only 
attendant. 

Born. — To  Helen  (Depue)  Drake  a  son, 
Charles  Francis  3d,  May  26. 

To  Edwina  (Macomber)  Griffin  a  son,  Ralph 
Gardner  Jr.,  July  22. 

To  Selma  (Rosenthal)  Hertz  a  son,  Neil 
Hart,  Aug.  6. 

Other  News. — Mary  Alexander  has  a  job 
at  Macy's. 

Isabel  Beer  is  working  at  the  Britannica 
Bookshop  in  N.  Y.  C,  where  she  was  for  6 
months  last  year.  During  the  summer  she 
and  Eleanor  Billings  '32  took  a  trip  through 
the  Middle  West. 

Leonora  Cohen  is  tn  charge  of  the  French 
work  at  the  Brooklyn  Ethical  Culture  School. 
She  is  continuing  to  work  for  her  doctorate  at 
Columbia. 

Katrina  Cooley  is  going  abroad  in  Novem- 
ber with  Martha  Blake  '31,  to  study  music  in 
Paris. 

Elisabeth  Cox  spent  the  first  half  of  the 
summer  on  a  dude  ranch  in  New  Mexico. 
In  August  she  went  on  an  automobile  trip 
through  the  Grand  Canyon  and  back  through 
Arizona  to  Albuquerque  (N.  M.),  where  she  is 
living  with  relatives  for  the  winter.  She  is 
taking  a  secretarial  course. 

Penelope  Crane  is  going  to  Boston  in  No- 
vember to  work  at  the  Mass.  General  Hospital. 

Virginia  (Crane)  Williams  has  taken  a  part- 
time  job  in  N.  Y.  C. 

Fanny  Curtis  plans  to  stay  in  Marblehead 
(Mass.)  this  winter  instead  of  attending 
Teachers  Col. 

Constance  Davison  spent  the  summer  with 
Martha  Denny  and  Betty  Olmsted  '31  in  the 
Yosemite  Nat.  Park.  They  took  the  training 
course  for  the  Ranger  Naturalists  of  the  Park 
Service.  They  studied  everything  from  bugs 
and  rocks  through  game  and  forestry  to  the 
tourists  themselves.  (See  article  page  11.) 
This  winter  Constance  is  back  in  Northamp- 
ton in  the  geology  dept.  and  Martha  is  con- 
tinuing her  graduate  work  in  zoology  at 
Radcltffe 

Alma  Dunning  has  a  part-time  job  in  the 
Syracuse  Univ.  Library. 

SSS  We  See  by  the  Papers 


Shirley  Eddy  is  studying  at  Teachers  Col., 
N.  Y.  C. 

Myra  Ferguson  is  doing  secretarial  work  in 
the  Appointment  Bureau  of  the  Women's 
Educ.  and  Indust.  Union  in  Boston. 

Helen  Fiske  and  Mary  Nisbet  '29  rented  a 
Renault  and  toured  through  Touraine,  Brit- 
tany, and  Normandy  for  a  month  in  the 
summer.  They  met  Betty  Wright  in  Paris 
and  she  joined  them  for  a  trip  through  the 
French  Chateau  country.  They  spent  3  days 
with  Ruth  (Hunt)  Thompson  and  her  hus- 
band in  Cherbourg. 

Charlotte  Fowler  has  had  a  position  for  a 
year  in  the  editorial  dept.  of  the  American 
Book  Co. 

Nancy  Hamilton  is  "hunting  parts  in  the 
Broadway  casting  agencies." 

Lois  Hall  went  on  a  trip  in  her  car  this  sum- 
mer through  21  states  and  into  Mexico.  She 
is  treasurer  of  the  Meriden  College  Club. 

Elizabeth  Hamlin  is  secretary  of  the  depts. 
of  fine  and  decorative  arts  at  the  Brooklyn 
Museum.  She  writes  that  her  "extra-curricu- 
lar activity"  is  knitting  a  boucle  sweater  suit 
and  planning  to  write  a  mystery  story  laid  in 
the  museum. 

Virginia  Harrison  is  working  at  Macy's  and 
living  with  Mary  Alexander,  Adelaide  Hayes, 
and  Sarah  Prescott. 

Helen  (Hartman)  Young  is  teaching  for  the 
3d  year  at  the  Butler  (N.  J.)  High  School. 
She  is  also  the  school  librarian. 

Adelaide  Hayes  and  Sarah  Prescott  are 
working  at  Macy's. 

Beatrice  Howell  is  teaching  in  2  private 
schools  and  studying  romance  philology  at 
Radcliffe.  This  summer  she  went  to  Europe 
with  Mary  Brewster  '36  and  motored  in 
Auvergne,  lived  with  the  Barbes  in  Brittany 
for  a  while,  and  attended  the  music  festivals 
in  Munich  and  Salzburg. 

Virginia  Kirk  is  a  stenographer  at  the  east- 
ern laboratory  of  one  of  the  du  Pont  dynamite 
plants. 

Jane  Loomis  sailed  Sept.  7  for  a  trip  abroad. 
She  planned  to  visit  in  Copenhagen  and  then 
go  to  Paris. 

Helen  (MacKenzie)  Barnes  ran  a  little 
Garden  Center  this  summer  in  Martha's 
Vineyard.  She  had  books  and  magazines  for 
people  to  read,  and  a  garden  for  their  enjoy- 
ment and  study  from  which  she  sold  the 
flowers.  Her  husband  has  accepted  a  new  po- 
sition as  manager  of  the  Dedham  Nurseries, 
Inc.,  with  headquarters  in  Foxboro,  Mass. 

Janet  (Mahony)  Wilson  and  her  husband 
took  a  2  weeks'  vacation  in  Bermuda  in 
September. 

Elizabeth  Merriman  is  a  member  of  the 
geology  dept.  at  the  Univ.  of  Rochester. 

Dora  Morris  is  studying  interior  decoration 
and  living  in  N.  Y.  C.  for  the  winter. 

Nancy  Moir  took  a  cruise  to  Bermuda  this 
summer.  The  rest  of  the  summer  she  spent 
working  for  Frances  Hubbell  '28,  who  is  state 
chairman  of  the  Women's  Organization  for 
Nat.  Prohibition  Reform. 

Mary  Nixon  was  music  counselor  at  Lake 
Pocahontos  Camp  in  Meadowview  (Va.)  this 
and  Current  Publications 
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ELM  LEA 


School  oj  Educational  Drama 

Dramatic  interpretation  and  technique,  play-writ- 
ing, voice  and  body  training,  music,  art  history, 
French,  Bible  study. 

Course  designed  to  develop  leadership  in  Educa- 
tional Drama. 

^Directors: 
Katherine  Jewell  Everts,  B.S. 

Elizabeth  Fay  Whitney,  B.L. 

Adele  Lathrop,  B.A.,  M.A. 
Winter  term — New  York  City 
Address  inquiries  to:  Elm  Lea,  Putney,  Vt. 


'Drexel  £ibrary 
School 

A  one  year  course  for  college 

graduates;  confers  the  degree 

of  B.S.  in  L.S. 

THE      DREXEL      INSTITUTE 

PHILADELPHIA 


In  recent  numbers  of 

(3We  Smith  College 

Studies  in 

Social  Work 

Some  Factors  Influencing  the  Vocational 
Choices  of  Problem  Adolescents. 

Some  Traits  Associated  with  Sibling  Jeal- 
ousy in  Problem  Children. 

Day-dreamers:  a  Study  of  Their  Adjust- 
ment in  Adolescence. 

Published  quarterly  by 

SMITH    COLLEGE    SCHOOL 
for  SOCIAL  WORK 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 

Two  dollars  for  the  year 
Seventy-five  cents  per  copy 


MARGUERITE  TUTTLE,  Inc. 

School   and    Camp     Specialists 
9  W.  44th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Up-to-date  information  on  educational  opportunities 
for  children  of  all  ages.  Schools,  Junior  Colleges,  and 
Camps  in  the  United  States  and  Europe  covered 
thoroughly.  Staff  of  college  graduate  consultants,  with 
specialized  experience  and  professional  point  of  view. 
Best  affiliations.  Consultations  with  parents  by  ap- 
pointment. 

Jane  Griffin  '19 
Director  of  Information  Bureau 

Telephone  Vanderbilt  3-0671  or  Write  for  Information 


ERIC  STAHLBERG 

Maker  of  Camera  Portraits 
and  other  distinctive  Camera 
Work.  The  Studio  —  44  State  St. 
Northampton,  Mass. 

Portraits  of  Pres.  Neil  son;  also  the  pasJ 
Presidents  and  faculty.  Views  of  campus 
and  activities. 


Save  a  Dollar? 
Yes,  Why  Not? 

Put  me  down  for 
for  4  years  for  5   dollars 

(instead  of  $1.50  a  year) 
Name 


Address. 


XL 


(Send  with  check  to  the  Alumnae  Assn.  of 
Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.) 
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summer.  She  is  returning  to  teach  at  the 
Bristol*  Hardin  Music  Studio  in  Norfolk,  Ya. 

Margaret    Riggs  taught  at  the  Smith  Col- 
immer  School  of  Music  and  then  sailed 
Aug.    S    for    England    and    Germany.     (See 
article  In  London  she  met  Janet 

Gordon,  and  in  Munich,  Mary  Eaton  and 
Dorothy  Gordon.  She  has  returned  to  St. 
Louifl  to  teach  music  at  the  Community  School 
where  she  was  last  year. 

Katharine  Rilev  is  studying  at  the  Boston 
School  for  Social  Work.  She  planned  to  take 
an  apartment  with  Mary  Eaton. 

Frances  Ryder  spent  the  summer  in  New- 
castle. N.H. 

Olyve  Sprague  is  working  as  investigator 
for  the  home  relief  dept.  of  the  N.  Y.  State 
Temporary  Emergency  Relief  Admin,  in 
Huntington,  L.  I. 

Isabelle  Stebbins  returned  in  August  from 
a  year  in  California.  She  is  taking  an  M.A. 
in  history  at  the  Univ.  of  Wis. 

Lilias  Ward-Smith  has  a  job  with  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corp.  in  N.  Y.  C. 

Helen  Watson  is  secretary  to  the  director  of 
the  dept.  of  dietetics  at  the  Grace  Hospital, 
New    I  laven,  ("t . 

Olivia  Wrightson  has  been  playing  ingenue 
roles  this  summer  at  the  Sharon  Playhouse, 
Sharon,  Pa.  She  opened  this  fall  in  the  role 
of  Madge  Davis  in  "Best  Years"  at  the  Bijou 
Theatre  in  N.  Y.  C. 

Ex- 1930 

Married. — Mary  Bradley  to  Emmons 
Williams  Collins,  June  18. 

Born.— To  Elizabeth  (Hallett)  Galbraith 
a  son,  Robert  Lyell,  June  25. 

To  Ruth  (Seabury)  Kingsland  a  3d  child 
and  daughter,  Jane  Field,  Apr.  4.  Address, 
348  Maolis  Av.,  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 

To  Mary  Elizabeth  (Shaw)  Button  a  son, 
William  Henry  Button  III,  Oct.  30,  1931. 

To  Virginia  (Woodland)  Heagney  a  daugh- 
ter, Ann,  Sept.  18. 

Other  News.— Margaret  Abbott  is  secre- 
tary to  Ex-Governor  Robert  P.  Bass.  She  is 
also  secretary  of  the  College  Club  and  the 
Junior  Service  League. 

Muriel  (Brunner)  Yittrup  has  moved  to 
Panama,  where  her  husband  is  stationed  for  2 
years.     Address,  33d   Infantry,  Canal  Zone. 

Mary  (Sayre)  Hoopes  has  moved  from  her 
apartment  to  a  house  in  the  country.  Ad- 
dress, Croton  Rd.,  Wayne,  Pa. 

Jean   White  has  moved   to  Tampa   (Fla.) 
where  she  is  welfare  chairman  of  the  Junior 
League.     Address,  851  S.  Boulevard. 
1931 

Class  secretary — Dorothy  Hay,  Cragmoor, 
Cape  Elizabeth,  Me. 

Fund  chairman — Janice  Tarlin,  c/o  N.  W. 
Ayerand  Son,  Washington  Sq.,  Philadelphia, 
I 'a. 

Engaged.— Ann  Booth  to  Andrew  Gordon, 
Yale  '27,  of  Hartford,  Ct.     At  present  Ann  is 
it  in  a  nursery  school. 

Prist  ilia  Brown  to  David  Gordon  Lyon  Jr. 
of  Cambridge  (Mass.),  son  of  Prof.  David  G. 
Lyon  of  Harvard.  I'riscilla  is  studying  at  the 
Nursery  Training  School  of  Boston. 


Margaret  Carter  to  Boyd  N.  Everett,  Har- 
vard '26.  Margaret  is  at  present  a  probation 
officer  of  the  Chicago  Juvenile  Court. 

Ruth  Collier  to  Raoul  Myer  of  Melbourne, 
Australia.  Mr.  Myer,  a  graduate  of  the 
Univ.  of  Melbourne,  has  studied  in  universi- 
ties in  both  England  and  Germany  and  is  now 
studying  playwriting  in  London.  He  visited 
Ruth  this  summer.  They  have  both  returned 
to  London  where  Ruth  will  continue  her  work 
at  Bedford  Col.,  Univ.  of  London. 

Frances  Lo  Bello  to  John  Edward  Manzi,  of 
Worcester.  Frances  is  hostess  in  a  tea  shop 
in  Northampton. 

Caroline  Murray  to  Charles  Baton. 

Beatrice  Stephens  to  Robert  Abbott  of 
West  Medford. 

Married. — Eleanor  Blake  to  Ensign  J.  E. 
Kirkpatrick,  June  20. 

Margaret  Blood  to  William  Henry  Hinkel 
Jr.     Address,  19  S.  Park  St.,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

Josephine  Brooks  to  William  Allen  Cheney, 
at  Athol,  June  25. 

Charlotte  De  Witt  to  Paul  Longyear 
Snyder,  Aug.  21.     Address,  Whitingham,  Vt. 

Mary  Garrison,  Aug.  12,  to  Prof.  Newton 
Arvin  of  the  English  department.  Address, 
77  Prospect  St.,  Northampton. 

Henrietta  Hull  to  Arthur  Barrows,  June 
30,  in  New  London.  Mr.  Barrows  is  a  law 
student  at  the  Univ.  of  Pa.  They  will  live  in 
Philadelphia. 

Eleanor  Jack,  Sept.  17,  to  James  J.  Gibson 
of  the  psychology  dept.  at  Smith.  Address, 
66  West  St.,  Northampton.  Eleanor  contin- 
ues as  an  asst.  in  the  psychology  dept. 

Helen  Lee  to  Paul  R.  O'Connell  in  Cleve- 
land, Sept.  7. 

Eleanor  McElroy  to  Craig  Thorn  Jr. 

Edith  Oppenheim  to  George  Hays  Richman, 
June  27,  in  Cleveland. 

Margaret  Parrish  to  William  A.  Ganster, 
Aug.  20,  at  Paris,  111.  Helen  Frazier  was  in 
the  wedding  party.  Margaret  is  doing  gradu- 
ate work  in  history  at  the  Univ.  of  111. 

May  Robinson  to  Frank  Dewhirst. 

Marthe  Smith  to  Arthur  Streubel  of  Detroit, 
Mich.,  Oct.  22. 

Helen  Ward  to  Harry  William  Foot,  gradu- 
ate of  Union  Theol.  Sem.  Address,  Dorset, 
Yt. 

Other  News. — May  Ackerman  has  just 
begun  her  2d  year  as  a  schoolmarm,  teaching 
history  at  Bacon  Acad.,  Colchester,  Ct. 
What  with  glee  club,  dramatics,  and  dancing, 
she's  busy  and  loves  it. 

Agnes  Berger  spent  10  weeks  this  summer  as 
a  playground  supervisor  in  La  Porte,  Ind. 
She  intends  to  work  with  a  lawyers'  firm  in 
Chicago  this  winter. 

Martha  Blake  is  studying  music  in  Paris. 

Margaret  Blunt  is  working  in  Wanamaker's 
in  the  special  training  group,  hoping  to  get 
into  merchandising. 

Alice  Brown  is  working  for  an  M.A.  in 
business  education. 

Hilah  Bryan  is  studying  biology  at  the 
Univ.  of  Ya. 


Elizabeth  Cairns  is  still  working  at  Bam- 
berger's in  Newark. 
See  We  See  by  the  Papers  and  Current  Publications 
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Arnold  lee 

12   ARNOLD    AVENUE,   NORTHAMPTON 


AnAUYear  Round  Guest  House 

Attractive  single  rooms  and  suites 
REASONABLE  RATES 


Mrs.  P.  C.  Mulford 
Tel.  2229-K  or  2320 


Woe  tJManstj 

54  Prospect  St.,  Northampton 

Open  throughout  the  year 

for  transient  guests,  meals, 

and  afternoon  tea. 

Phone:  1316 


To  the  Smith  Alumnae 


Let  us  cater  for  your  class  reunions. 
We  can  submit  menus  and  prices 
that  please. 

Write  us  now  for 
reservations 

The  Mary  Marguerite 


21  State  St. 


Northampton,  Mass. 
Telephone  1173 


White  House  Inn 

105  Elm  Street 
Northampton,  Massachusetts 

Guest  House  and  Tea  House 
Excellent  Cuisine 

Mrs.  M.  V.  Burgess 

Telephones  2210  and  1677 


A  New  Motoring  Objective 

Hotel  Northampton 


An  Inn  of  Colonial  Charm 

at  "Northampton .  Massachusetts 

and 

WIGGINS'  OLD  TAVERN 


Furnished  with  original 
pieces  of  Early  American 
periods. 

You  will  enjoy  the 
delicious  food  and  seeing 
this    rare    collection. 

Room  Rates  $2.00. 

Free  Parking  —  Hotel  Garage 

<^? 

LEWIS  N.  WIGGINS 

Proprietor 
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Jean  Campbell  is  Bpending  a  year  traveling 
abroad  absorbing  aa  much  art  as  possible. 

M\r.i  Coffin  continues  to  pursue  a  musical 
career,  studying  piano  with  Gordon  Stanley 
in  V  Y. 

1  lelen  Coleman  is  working  at  White's  Studio 
in  Northampton. 

line  Cbrbett,  Nat.  Student  Chairman 
of  the  Young  Democratic  clubs  of  America, 
baa  been  doing  organization  work  on  the 
Pacific  o 

[•adore  Cutler  was  a  camp  counselor  last 
summer,  and  is  now  attending  secretarial 
school  in  Boston. 

Florence  de  Haas  is  studying  at  Columbia 
I..iu  School. 

Mildred  Durand  is  teaching  French. 

Louise  Fentress  is  secretary  for  General 
Houses,  Inc.,  a  new  firm  which  is  to  make  and 
sell  complete  steel  homes. 

Lucille  Fine  is  a  newspaper  reporter  in 
Xorthampton. 

Evelyn  Goodale  is  doing  graduate  work 
for  an  Sc.M.  degree  in  biology  at  Brown 
Univ. 

Margaret  Hankins  is  secretarial  assistant 
in  the  Smith  Col.  Day  School. 

Edith    Hanson    is   working  in  a  bookshop. 

Jane  Hawkes  will  attend  the  New  York 
School  of  Interior  Decoration  again  this 
winter. 

Dorothy  Hay  is  teaching  history  of  art  at 
the  Waynflete  Latin  School  in  Portland 
(Me.),  and  running  a  rather  successful  and 
rushing  business  in  hand-blocked  Christmas 
cards. 

Frances  Hinckley  is  finding  her  work  very 
interesting  as  secretary  in  the  purchasing  and 
personnel  depts.  at  the  Hartford  Sanitarium. 

Marjorie  Hirsch  is  teaching  again  in  Corpus 
Christi  (Tex.),  and  "spending  a  good  deal  of 
time  searching  the  Quarterly  to  see  if  any 
other  Smith  '31  is  within  a  radius  of  59  miles." 

Margaret  Jess  is  tutoring.  She  worked  at 
the  Hampshire  Bookshop  during  the  college 
rush  in  the  fall. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Jonas  is  studying  art  in 
New  York. 

Jane  Kidston  is  keeping  house  for  her 
brother,  who  is  at  Ann  Arbor,  doing  a  great 
deal  of  "experimental  cooking,"  and  following 
a  few  courses  herself. 

Dorothy  Kahn  has  a  position  doing  social 
service  work. 

Lila  Knight  and  Margaret  Lane  have  joined 
the  Smith  delegation  of  New  Eng.  Tel.  and 
Tel.  service  representatives  along  with  Mary 
Pond,  Helen  Clapp,  and  Alice  Walker. 

Katherine  (Lilly)  Riley  was  slightly  injured 
in  an  airplane  crash  Aug.  27,  flying  with  her 
husband  over  the  beach  at  the  East  Marion 
Kittansett  Club,  Mass.  Mr.  Riley  had  a 
broken  leg — otherwise  they  suffered  only 
bruises.  Mr.  Riley  is  connected  with  the 
Pratt  and  Whitney  Aircraft  Co.,  Hartford,  Ct. 

Eleanor  Mathesius  is  back  from  a  year 
abroad  and  is  taking  a  business  course  in 
\.  Y.  C. 

Pauline  Moor  is  doing  graduate  work  at 
Smith,    holding    a   scholarship   in   education. 


Alison  O'Brian  is  in  partnership  with  a 
friend  in  a  circulating  library  and  bookshop 
called  The  Grotto,  in  Buffalo. 

Elizabeth  Paffard  is  doing  volunteer  social 
work. 

Dorothy  Paul  is  reporting  for  the  National 
Underwriter,  a  prominent  insurance  newspaper. 

Betty  Peirce  and  Elizabeth  Tull  have  an 
apartment  in  New  York.  Betty  is  studying  at 
Columbia,  and  Elizabeth  is  working  at  Macy's. 

Lisette  Personius  is  an  apprentice  at  the 
Beaver  Country  Day  School  in  Chestnut  Hill, 
Mass. 

Harriet  Pine  is  attending  secretarial  school 
and  trying  to  track  down  a  job. 

Ann  Rapoport  has  been  a  stenographer  in 
Bridgeport  since  January.  She  says  she  took 
the  job  as  a  stepping  stone  and  wonders  which 
way  she  is  about  to  step. 

Frances  Rich  is  to  be  seen  in  "The  Thir- 
teenth Guest,"  a  "thrilling  mystery  drama" 
in  which  she  plays  a  supporting  role  to  Ginger 
Rogers,  the  star. 

Marjorie  Smith  is  bookkeeping  for  the 
Church  Pension  Fund  in  Maplewood,  N.  J. 

Isabel  Stearns  is  doing  her  2d  year  of  gradu- 
ate work  in  philosophy  at  Bryn  Mawr. 

Alice  Wickes  is  an  apprentice  in  a  private 
school  in  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Louise  Wolff  is  in  Macy's  correspondence 
dept.,  striving  valiantly  to  satisfy  customers 
in  the  bureau  of  adjustments.  She  says  that 
the  store  is  fairly  overflowing  with  Smith 
people  and  that  they  can  always  have  a  re- 
union on  the  escalator. 

Ex- 1931 

Engaged. — Dorothea  Bauer  to  James 
Morrill  Banner,  Yale  '30,  of  New  York. 

Isabelle  Hawke  to  William  B.  Sloan  of 
Princeton,  N.  J. 

Married, — Janet  Adams  to  Stuart  M.  Don 
aldson.  They  are  living  as  farmers  in  Saclas 
Seine-et-Oise,  France. 

Ottilia  Dolina  to  Philetus  H.  Holt  II,  Oct 
1931.  Address,  115  N.  Portage  Path,  Akron 
O. 

Barbara  Duncan  to  William  R.  Snelgrove 
Address,  64  Hillcrest  Rd.,  Windsor,  Ct. 

Madeline  Moran  to  Philip  Sargeant.  Ad 
dress,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Ethel  Segall  to  Theodore  H.  Malmud 
Harvard  '25.  Address,  320  Lincoln  PI. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Other  News. — Ruth  Cary  is  secretary  to 
the  sales  manager  of  a  St.  Johnsbury  (Vt.) 
automobile  concern.     Address,  114  Main  St. 

Cora  Dyer  is  a  student  technician  at  the 
Worcester  State  Hospital,  enjoying  the  work 
immensely  and  gaining  much  useful  and 
required  experience.  Address,  Pathology 
Laboratory,  Worcester  State  Hospital,  Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

Isabel  Evans  is  doing  very  interesting  work 
restoring  old  manuscripts  at  the  State  Library 
in  Richmond,  Va. 

Helene  Fontaine  is  "still  an  actress — and 
liking  it.  Closed  in  the  'Warriors'  Husband' 
last  spring,  went  away  for  the  summer — and 
am  now  about  to  go  into  rehearsal  for  a  fall 
show." 
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The  class  wishes  to  extend  its  sincerest 
sympathy  to  Cornelia  dleile)  Lyons,  whose 
husband,  Walter  David  Lyons,  died  of 
Hodgkin's  disease  on  Sept.  2(>. 

Lucia  (Macfarland)  Hogan  is  deputy  direc- 
tor of  the  Morris  Count  y  Welfare  Board.  She 
also  organized  the  emergency  unemployment 

relief  of  Morristown. 

Louise  Osborne  is  a  private  secretary  in  a 
real  estate  firm  in  New  York. 

Margaret  Wherry  is  going  to  art  school  in 
Cincinnati.  She  has  done  some  fine  portraits 
and  other  work  in  oils. 

Ni.u  ADDRESSES. — Dorothea  Bauer,  215  E. 
726  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  Mortimer  B.  Fuller  (Frances  Acker), 
Dalton,  Pa. 

Mrs.  William  F.  Hoblitzelle  Jr.  (Barbara 
Bennett),  529  S.  Braddock  Av.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Homans  (Marian  Bennett), 
Dwight  Manor  Apts.,  Englewood,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Andrew  H.  Ward  (Carol  Eddy),  262 
Center  St.,  Milton,  Mass. 

Isabel  O.  Evans,  215  Dundee  Av.,  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Mrs.  William  Henry  Hewitt  Jr.  (Elizabeth 
Henry),  817  N.  Yakima  Av.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Mrs.  Walmsley  (Catherine  Hollmeyer), 
5014  Reading  Rd.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Mrs.  Robert  G.  McAllen  (Elizabeth  Hun), 
108  Stockton  St.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Gage  Banks  Ellis  (Elizabeth  Kinder), 
The  Village  Farm,  Langhorne,  Pa. 

Mrs.  James  Pickands  III  (Cornelia  Mar- 
tin), 1791  Idlehurst  Dr.,  Euclid,  O. 

Mrs.  Harrie  Hogan  (Lucia  Macfarland),  6 
Ridgewood  Rd.,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Allen  L.  Chickering  Jr.  (Caroline 
Rogers),  2677  Larkin  St.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

Mrs.  Bruce  Roderick  Owre  (Elizabeth  Lane 
Smith),  4329  E.  Lake  Harriet  Blvd.,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

1932 

Class  secretary — Elizabeth  Cobb,  1601  Mag- 
nolia Dr.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Fund  chairman — Betsy  Knapp,  206  Scott 
Av.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Other  officers — Pres.,  Eileen  O'Daniel; 
Vice-pres.,  Lilla  Train;  Treas.,  Agnes  McLean. 

Km. aged. — Doris  Holden  to  Willard  Welsh, 
Wesleyan  '30. 

Elisabeth  Plummer  to  Rollin  Hosmer  Nor- 
ris  of  Hartford,  Ct.  Mr.  Norris,  Harvard  '29 
and  Harvard  School  of  Engineering  '31,  is  at 
present  associated  with  the  General  Electric 
Co.  in  Schenectady. 

Agnes  Shedd  to  Harold  Urquhart  Andreae, 
Univ.  of  Mich,  and  Harvard  School  of  Busi- 
ness Admin. 

Mary  Thurston  to  Robert  Campbell  Fulton 
Jr.  of  New  York.  Mr.  Fulton  is  Amherst  '30, 
and  is  at  present  studying  in  the  Harvard 
Law  School. 

Margaret  Woods  to  Woodward  Tingle 
Dickerson  of  Merchantville,  N.  J.  The  wed- 
ding will  take  place  in  the  spring. 

married. — Lorene  Carvalho  to  William 
Denny  Freeston. 


Marjorie  Frank  to  Henry  Hanna  Brigham, 
Sept.  24,  at  Geneva  Lake,  Wis.  Address, 
2628  Lake  View  Av.,  Chicago,  111. 

Rebecca  Hawley  to  Edward  Newton 
Wilmington  Jr.,  Aug.  27,  in  Boston,  Mass. 
Mr.  Wilmington  is  Amherst  '29,  and  is  now 
with  the  N.  Y.  Tel.  Co. 

Miriam  Levin  to  David  M.  Harrison,  Sept. 
26,  1931.  Address,  36K  Lenox  St.,  Hartford, 
Ct. 

Eleanor  Lindabury  to  Ralph  F.  Marston  of 
Maiden,  Mass.,  Sept.  26,  1931.  Address, 
Clifton  St.,  Maiden. 

Madeline  Watson  to  Peter  Whaley,  Aug. 
17,  at  Selbyville,  Del. 

Born. — To  Eleanor  (Lindabury)  Marston  a 
son,  Lance,  Aug.  28. 

Other  News. — Mary  Adams  is  studying 
costume  design  in  New  York,  and  living  at  the 
Christadora  Settlement  House. 

Ruth  Adler  and  Charlotte  Bassett  have 
sailed  for  Europe,  and  expect  to  study  at  the 
Sorbonne. 

Janet  Arend,  Barbara  Giles,  and  Lilian 
Balboni  are  studying  in  Italy  with  the  Smith 
unit  at  the  Univ.  of  Florence.  Lilian  has  an 
Italian  American  Student  Exchange  Fellow- 
ship from  the  Inst,  of  Internat.  Education. 

Natalie  Baekey  is  working  in  the  Junior 
Little  Shop  in  Bamberger's,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Charlotte  Cabot  is  taking  a  training  course  at 
the  same  store. 

Emily  Baker  is  studying  at  the  Sorbonne. 
Address,  chez  Mme.  Dumas,  26  rue  Pierre 
Demours,  Paris. 

Nancy  Barker  is  doing  Junior  Auxiliary 
work  and  studying  shorthand  and  typewriting 
in  Pittsfield. 

Annette  Bauer  is  working  for  the  Nat.  Re- 
publican Committee  in  N.  Y.  C. 

Maria  Bennett  expects  to  open  a  bookshop 
in  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Ruth  Berliss  has  a  scholarship  in  the  Carola 
Woerishoffer  School  of  Economics  and  Social 
Research,  Bryn  Mawr.  Her  field  is  econom- 
ics.    Address,  Radnor  Hall,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Dorothy  Beverly  is  doing  secretarial  work 
in  her  father's  office. 

Barbara  Best  is  studying  history  at  Colum- 
bia on  one  of  the  Smith  Alumnae  Assn.  fellow- 
ships. 

Eleanor  Billings  has  gone  to  Buenos  Aires 
for  the  winter  with  her  family. 

Barbara  Bradley  is  a  riding  instructor  at  the 
Smith  riding  stables. 

Bettina  Boardman  goes  to  business  college. 

Helen  Bretzfelder  is  taking  a  course  in  legal 
stenography. 

Gernda  von  Briesen  spent  the  summer  at 
the  Maryland  State  Reform  School,  teaching, 
tutoring,  and  working  in  the  office.  Emily 
Weidman  will  work  there  this  year. 

Helen  Calvocoressi  did  occasional  news- 
paper work  during  the  summer. 

Dorothy  Candee  is  attending  secretarial 
school  in  Norwalk  (Ct.)  and  Ruth  Cannell, 
and  Kathryn  Hughes  are  at  the  School  of 
Secretarial  Studies  at  Simmons. 

Elizabeth  Carney  is  going  to  Miss  Sacker's 
School  of  Interior  Decoration  in  Boston. 
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Syh  i.i  Chace  is  studying  for  her  M.A.  at  the 
Univ.  <>f  Mich. 

Eleanor  Church  is  taking  a  1-year  course  in 
the  School  of  Library  Science  at  Columbia. 

Mary  Clapp,  Catherine  Hubley,  and  Milli- 
cenl  Ward  Bpenl  the  summer  working  in  Mrs. 
Norman  Thomas's  tea  room  in  New  York. 
\larv  Clapp  is  now  laboratory  technician  at 
St.  John's  Hospital  in  Brooklyn,  and  Cathe- 
rine Hubley  is  designing  and  dressmaking, 
"on  a  moderate  scale." 

Harriet  Cohen  is  studying  law  at  the  Brook- 
lyn Law  School. 

Martha  Colley  is  giving  private  French  les- 
sons and  attending  the  School  of  Education  at 
the  Univ.  of  Pa. 

Mary  Coughlin  is  teaching  in  Winchester, 
Mass.     Address,  2  Euclid  Av. 

Edith  Cramer  has  just  returned  from  study- 
ing at  the  Central  School  of  Drama  in  Eng- 
land. 

Eileen  Creevey  is  working  for  an  M.A.  in 
geology  at  Columbia. 

Dorothy  Culp  and  Tabitha  Petran  are  tak- 
ing graduate  work  at  Smith  on  two  Trustee 
Fellowships,  in  history  and  philosophy,  re- 
spectively. 

Lota  Curtiss  was  at  Middlebury  this  sum- 
mer, studying  organ  and  carillon  with  Mrs. 
Morize.  She  is  now  teaching  music  in  the 
Mt.  Ida  School,  Newton,  Mass. 

Ariel  Davis  and  Hilda  Richardson  are  living 
together  at  73  River  St.,  Boston.  Ariel  is  in 
the  dept.  of  metabolic  research  at  the  Mass. 
General  Hospital,  and  Hilda  is  working  in  one 
of  the  Boston  stores. 

Virginia  Davis,  Florence  Macdonald,  and 
Marjorie  Neuhof  are  working  for  the  New 
England  Producing  Co.  of  Hartford.  Virginia 
and  Marjorie  are  directors,  and  their  job  is  to 
travel  about  and  direct  amateur  plays. 

Constance  Dick  is  teaching  French  at  a 
school  in  Portland,  Me.  Address,  98  West 
St. 

Julia  Dorn  (Julia  Heiman)  is  at  the  Hedge- 
row Theatre  in  Moylan,  Pa.  She  writes  that 
she  is  learning  the  theater,  which  means  that 
besides  acting,  she  is  helping  to  costume  shows 
and  to  manage  the  box  office. 

Gwendolyn  Duggan  and  Marian  Roberts 
are  doing  graduate  work  in  music  at  Smith. 
Other  graduate  students  are  Carolyn  Good- 
win in  mathematics,  Nancy  Stevenson  in 
chemistry,  and  Olive  Vaughan  in  sociology. 

Lucy  Dunn  is  a  tutor  for  an  English  family 
living  in  Madrid.  Address,  care  of  Smith 
group  in  Spain,  8  Miguel  Angel,  Madrid. 

Marion  Emerson  is  working  at  the  N.  J. 
Training  School,  Vineland  (N.  J.),  on  a  re- 
search fellowship. 

Flora  Erikson,  Priscilla  Richards,  Helena 
Ross,  and  Eleanor  Warnock  are  all  studying 
at  the  Northampton  Commercial  Col. 

Carolyn  Erminger  is  now  going  to  business 
college  in  Chicago.  She  plans  to  leave  for 
France  in  February,  and  stay  in  Paris  with 
Isabel  McMullen  until  June. 

Andrea  Ferguson  is  teaching  in  the  Taconic 
.School  in  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 

Sally  Fowler  is  teaching  in  Chatham,  Mass. 

See  We  See  by  the  Papers 


Helen  Frost,  Caroline  Simonds,  and  Lucia 
Wood  worth  have  apprentice  jobs  in  the 
Beaver  Country  Day  School,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Margaret  Garrison  and  Jane  Waldheim  left 
Sept.  1  to  tour  England  and  Scotland.  In 
October,  they  went  to  Paris  to  study  at  the 
Sorbonne  for  the  year.  Address,  Amer.  Ex- 
press, Paris. 

Harriet  Gibbs  is  a  member  of  an  apprentice 
teachers'  class  at  Central  High  School  in 
Springfield.  She  is  tutoring  French  and 
teaching  English  literature. 

Marcia  Glidden  is  taking  a  few  courses  at 
the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Ruth  Gould  is  teaching  music  at  Brearley 
School,  N.  Y. 

Marjorie  Guernsey  is  taking  graduate  work 
in  physics  at  Yale. 

Dorothy  Hagar  and  Betty  Lloyd  are  work- 
ing in  R.  H.  White's  dept.  store  in  Boston, 
and  Rebecca  Kennard  is  with  Jordan  Marsh 
and  Co. 

Jean  Hamilton  is  working  with  the  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Soc.  of  Allegheny  County,  and 
doing  graduate  work  at  the  Univ.  of  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Barbara  Hawes  has  sailed  for  Europe,  and 
plans  to  stay  indefinitely. 

Helen  Hopkins  had  a  summer  position  as  a 
governess,  and  is  now  taking  a  business 
course  at  home. 

Helen  Hornbostel  is  attending  the  Pratt 
Inst,  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts. 

Eloise  Johnson  is  studying  for  an  M.A.  in 
English  at  Columbia. 

Betsy  Knapp  is  taking  courses  in  history 
at  the  Univ.  of  Syracuse. 

Abigail  Lee  attended  the  Landscape 
Architecture  School  of  the  Univ.  of  Pa.  this 
summer. 

Frances  Levering  is  living  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  and  studying  Sienese  and  Umbrian  art 
at  the  Fogg  Museum. 

Sara  Levy  attended  the  Larson  Secretarial 
School  in  New  Haven  this  summer. 

Lenore  Linehan  is  working  in  the  art  gal- 
leries of  Marshall  Field  and  Co.,  Chicago. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Lockwood  is  going  to  busi- 
ness school. 

Celia  Long  is  taking  a  secretarial  course  in 
Pittsburgh. 

Nina  Lowenstein  is  teaching  English  in  the 
Fieldston  School  (N.  Y.  C.)  and  taking  courses 
toward  her  M.A.  at  Columbia. 

Dorothy  McLean  is  attending  Drake's 
Business  School  in  Orange,  N.  J. 

Linda  Marcus  is  an  aide  in  the  Vanderbilt 
Clinic  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  N.  Y. 

Charlotte  Martin  is  teaching  6th  and  7th 
grades  in  the  Gardner  School,  Swansea,  Mass. 

Adele  Masset  is  studying  chemistry  at 
Columbia  for  an  M.A. 

Anna  Mattern  is  assisting  in  the  Art  dept. 
of  the  Rye  Country  Day  School,  and  working 
towards  an  M.A.  in  Teachers  Col.,  Columbia. 
Helen  Higginson  is  teaching  music  at  the 
same  school. 

Marcia  Maylott  is  taking  a  business  course, 
and  reading  law,   preparatory  to  entering  a 
local  lawyer's  office. 
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Katherine  Merrill  is  the  supervisor  of 
music  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Summit, 
N.J. 

Susan  Miller  is  studying  at  the  Univ.  of 
Chicago. 

Maren  Morrison  intends  to  take  a  3-months 
business  course  in   Morse  College,   Chicago. 

Natalie  Myers  is  selling  handkerchiefs  at 
Altman's. 

Eileen  O'Daniel  was  at  the  Inst,  of  Politics 
in  Williamstown  this  summer,  and  is  now  serv- 
ing on  the  Activities  Committee  of  the  New 
York  Smith  Club. 

Athalia  Ogden  and  Virginia  Rugh  have  ap- 
prentice jobs  at  Shady  Hill  School  in  Cam- 
bridge. "Ginny"  has  an  apartment  in 
Cambridge  with  Lydia  Chittenden  who  is 
working  with  the  Internat.  Products  Corp. 

Isabelle  Parker  is  working  in  the  Framing- 
ham  Reformatory  under  Dr.  Van  Waters. 
Helen  Schnepel  is  also  studying  there. 

Hazel  Pike  writes  she  is  "among  the  un- 
employed," working  with  the  Girl  Scouts  and 
the  Junior  League  in  Springfield,  Mass. 

Grace  Piper  is  at  a  secretarial  school  in  Los 
Angeles. 

Natalie  Rathbun  is  attending  the  N.  Y. 
School  of  Social  Work. 

Rosalie  Reed  is  going  to  secretarial  school 
in  Washington. 

Dorothy  Reynolds  has  a  teaching  fellow- 
ship at  N.  Y.  Univ. 

Constance  Richardson  is  working  at 
Macy's. 


Marian  Richardson  is  studying  at  the 
Nursery  Training  School  of  Boston,  Mass. 

Arline  Riggs  has  a  summer  position  as  in- 
structor at  one  of  the  playgrounds  in  West 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Lillian  Schoenbrun  is  taking  courses  at  the 
State  Teachers  Col.  in  Montclair  (N.  J.) 
towards  an  M.A. 

Margaret  Scott  is  teaching  at  the  Iran 
Bethel  School  at  Teheran,  Persia.  Part  of 
her  expenses  are  paid  by  Wells  College. 

Elise  Sieker  and  Katherine  Young  spent 
eight  weeks  at  the  Smith  Col.  School  for  So- 
cial Work  this  summer.  Kay  is  now  working 
at  the  N.  Y.  Child  Guidance  Clinic,  and  Elise 
is  an  interne  in  the  Social  Service  Dept.  of  the 
R.  I.  State  Hospital.  They  both  expect  to 
return  to  Smith  next  summer  for  their  M  .S.S.  's. 

Irma  Smithton  is  studying  at  the  Yale 
Dramatic  School. 

Elizabeth  Staley  is  at  present  publicity 
agent  for  the  Hoover-Curtis  Club  in  Albany. 

K.  Laurence  Stapleton  is  studying  English 
and  philosophy  at  the  Univ.  of  London  on  one 
of  the  Alumnae  Fellowships. 

Hildegarde  Stevens  is  attending  Katharine 
Gibbs  School,  N.  Y. 

Mary  Stevens  is  doing  Junior  League  work 
in  Plainfield. 

Gertrude  Steere  studied  this  summer  at 
Fontainebleau,  France,  with  Philippe. 

Mary  Tibbetts  went  to  summer  school  at 
Simmons  and  is  now  assistant  in  the  \\  in- 
chester  Public  Library. 
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Elaine  Townc  is  head  of  the  French  dept. 
in  Hardwick  (Mass.)  High  School. 

Kuth  Yanderpoel  is  studying  at  the  Univ. 
of  Munich. 

Margaret  Wemple  and  Shirley  Swift  took  a 
trip  to  Panama  this  fall. 

Madeleine  Wilkinson  is  private  tutor  for 
_'  children. 

Jeanne  Wilmarth  is  taking  a  secretarial 
course  at  Skidmore  Col. 

Catherine  Witt  in  is  going  to  secretarial 
Bchool  in  Kansas  City. 

Margaret  Woodruff  is  teaching  in  the 
kindergarten  at  Hamden  Hall  School  in  New 
I  [aven. 

Ex-1932 

ENGAGED.— Katherine  Young  to  Shorey 
Cameron  Guess. 

Married. — Dorothy  Shore  to  Charles  Lee 
I  lavey  of  Chestnut  Hill,  Pa.,  Sept.  10.  Gern- 
da  von  Briesen,  Sue  Edwards,  and  Caroline 
Simonds  were  bridesmaids. 

Lucille  Conkey  to  Edward  E.  Furst,  June 
27.  Address,  19801  Winslow  Rd.,  Shaker 
Heights,  Cleveland,  O. 

Horn. — To  Elizabeth  (Bratton)  Daly  a 
daughter,  Joan,  in  August. 

See  the  Necrology. 

Othkk  News. — Beatrice  Appleton  is  now 
Mrs.  Frederick  T.  Lawrence  Jr.,  and  her 
address  is  31  Lavina  Court,  Summit,  N.  J. 
She  has  one  son,  Frederick  T.  Lawrence  III, 
born  Dec.  11,  1931. 

Genevieve  Babcock  is  studying  art,  and 
traveling. 

Ella  Boswell  is  now  Mrs.  W.  M.  Wilshire 


Jr.,   Glen  Av.,   Glenside,    Muskegon,    Mich. 
She  has  twins,  born  Feb.  15,  1931. 

Back  at  Smith  to  finish  either  a  year  or 
semester    are    Margaret    Brewster,    Virgini 
Daniells,  Dorothy  Fabian,  Katherine  Hamj 
ton,     Catherine     Margolis,     and     Elizabetl 
Williams. 

Catharine  Dreshman  was  married  to  Fred- 
erick George  Yuengling,  Oct.  9,  1929.  Their 
son,  Frederick  George  Jr.,  was  born  July  12 
1931.  Address,  14th  St.  &  Howard  Av. 
Pottsville,  Pa. 

Dorothy  Goodwin  graduated  in  June  from 
the  Boston  School  of  Interior  Decoration  an< 
Architectural  Design. 

Sally  Gordon  is  now  Mrs.  William  H 
Tropnell,  Langley  Apts.,  Norfolk,  Va.  Sh 
has  one  son,  born  Sept.  16,  1931. 

Flora  Mather  is  spending  the  year  abroa< 
in  Paris  and  Geneva.  Address,  Banker 
Trust  Co.,  Place  Vendome,  Paris. 

Hilda  Merry  is  a  society  reporter  for  th 
morning  newspaper  in  Buffalo. 

Virginia  Scanlan  is  taking  courses  in  educa 
tion  at  N.  Y.  Univ. 

Frances  Smith  is  working  with  the  Junio 
League  and  the  Playhouse  in  Short  Hills 
N.J. 

Jean  Stratton  has  completed  a  2-year  course 
in  Hollywood  (Calif.)  Secretarial  School. 

Margaret  Todd  is  secretary  to  an  ortho- 
pedic surgeon  in  Hartford. 

Mary  Virginia  Watson  is  doing  hospital 
laboratory  work. 

Elizabeth  Wise  will  be  at  Beverly- Wilshire 
Hotel,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.,  after  Nov.  15. 


^Amtouncements 


EDITORIAL  mail  should  be  sent  to  Edith  Hill,  College  Hall,  Xorthampton,  Mass.  Material 
for  the  February  issue  should  be  typewritten  and  should  reach  College  Hall  by  Jan.  4. 
Send  subscriptions  to  Florence  Snow  at  Rumford  Bldg.,  Concord,  X.  H.,  or  College  Hall.  The 
dates  of  publication  are  Nov.  20,  Feb.  20,  May  20,  and  Aug.  3.  The  price  is  $1.50  for  one  year; 
$5.00  for  four  years;  single  copies,  40  cents.  Put  the  Quarterly  on  your  wedding  announce- 
ment list.  Subscribers  are  requested  to  send  notices  of  change  of  addressee  weeks  before  they 
are  to  take  effect.  Failure  to  send  such  notice  will  result  in  the  incorrect  forwarding  of  the  next 
copy  and  delay  in  its  receipt.     Old  and  new  addresses  must  be  given. 

Commencement  1933 

IVY-ALUMNAE  DAY  will  be  Saturday,  June  17,  and  Commencement  Day,  Monday,  June 
19.     Further  details  will  be  in  the  February  Quarterly. 

Smith  tAlumnae  in  Tar  is 

A  LETTER  from  Mrs.  Marcel  De  Gallaix  (Gertrude  Gundlach  '27),  who  is  trying  to  form  a 
Paris  Smith  Club,  asks  the  Quarterly  to  urge  alumnae  in  Paris  to  register  their  names 
and  Paris  addresses  in  a  book  which  will  be  maintained  at  the  American  University  Women's 
Club,  4  rue  de  Chevreuse.  In  this  way  alumnae  can  easily  meet  friends  even  though  they 
are  not  interested  in  coming  to  meetings. 

"Our  Colleges — YeSterday  and  Today" 

"pHIC  radio  series  sponsored  by  the  Alumnae  Committee  of  Seven  Colleges  announces  as  the 
•l  last  three  speakers:  Frances  Perkins  for  Mount  Holyoke,  Nov.  17;  C.  Mildred  Thompson. 
I  )ean  of  \  assar.  Dec.  1 ;  Mrs.  George  Baker  for  Radcliffe,  Dec.  8.     Broadcasts  are  over  WEAK 
at  3:40  L.  T.     Mrs.  Thomas  Lamont  spoke  for  Smith  Oct.  20. 

Rational  ^Advisory  Council  on  %adio  in  Education.) 

PHIS  Council  announces  a  Post-Election  series  of  lectures  on  Constructive  Economy  in 
-i-  State  and  Local  <  .overnments  to  be  given  on  seven  Tuesday  Evenings  beginning  Nov.  15,  at, 
8:C0  to  8:30  E.  T.  over  the  XBC-WJX  network.     A  Listeners'  Handbook  prepared  to  accom- 


pany these  lectures  may  be  ordered  for  $1.60  from  the  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago, 
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g>mttf)  College 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 

William  Allan  Neilson,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  L.H.D.,  Litt.D.,  President 

SMITH  COLLEGE  was  founded  by  Sophia  Smith  of  Hatfield,  Massachusetts,  who 
bequeathed  for  its  establishment  and  maintenance  $393,105.60,  a  sum  which  in  1875, 
when  the  last  payment  was  received  and  the  institution  was  opened,  amounted  to  nearly 
if  not  quite  a  half  million  of  dollars.  The  College  is  Christian,  seeking  to  realize  the 
ideals  of  character  inspired  by  the  Christian  religion,  but  is  entirely  non-sectarian  in  its 
management  and  instruction.  It  was  incorporated  and  chartered  by  the  State  in  March 
1871.  In  September  1875  it  opened  with  14  students,  and  granted  11  degrees  in  June 
1879.     In  June  1932  the  College  conferred  339  A.B.  degrees,  and  21  M.A.  degrees. 

1  CLARK  SEEL  YE,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  was  the  first  president.  He  accepted  the  presidency 
j«  in  July  1873,  and  served  until  June  1910.  He  lived  in  Northampton  as  President 
Emeritus  until  his  death  on  October  12,  1924.  Marion  LeRoy  Burton,  Ph.D.,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  was  installed  as  president  in  October  1910,  and  served  until  June  1917.  He  left 
Smith  College  to  be  president  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  later  was  president  of 
the  University  of  Michigan.  He  died  on  February  18,  1925.  William  Allan  Neilson, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  L.H.D.,  Litt.D.,  came  in  September  1917  to  be  president  of  the  College. 

THE  College  opened  its  fifty-eighth  year  with  an  undergraduate  enrollment  of  1850 
including  49  juniors  who  are  spending  the  year  at  the  Sorbonne,  6  juniors  and  1 
senior  who  are  spending  the  year  in  Madrid,  and  8  juniors  who  are  spending  the  year  in 
Florence.  There  are  109  graduate  students,  a  teaching  staff  of  239,  and  13  chief  ad- 
ministrative officers.     There  are  13,334  alumnae,  of  whom  12,603  are  living. 

THE  property  owned  by  the  College  comprises  116  acres  on  which  there  are  over  a 
hundred  buildings.  There  are  botanical  gardens  and  athletic  fields,  also  a  pond 
which  provides  boating  and  skating.  There  are  35  houses  of  residence  owned  or  operated 
by  the  College  besides  2  houses  closely  affiliated  but  privately  owned.  It  is  the  policy  of 
the  College  to  give  all  four  classes  approximately  equal  representation  in  each  house. 

THE  College  fee  for  board  and  room  is  $500  per  year  and  for  tuition  $500.  There  are 
five  houses  in  which  cheaper  living  terms  are  provided.  The  Trustees  set  aside  ap- 
proximately $150,000  for  scholarships  annually,  besides  which  many  special  prizes  have 
been  established. 

THE  William  Allan  Neilson  Chair  of  Research  was  established  in  June  1927  as  a  gift  to 
President  Neilson  in  honor  of  his  first  ten  years  of  service.  Dr.  K.  Koffka,  distin- 
guished psychologist,  held  the  Chair  for  five  years;  Signor  Borgese,  one  of  the  foremost 
Italian  writers  and  critics,  now  fills  the  Chair  as  visiting  professor  of  Comparative 
Literature. 

MONG  the  distinctive  features  of  the  College  are:  (1)  Junior  year  in  France,  Spain, 
^  V  and  Italy.  A  selected  group  of  students  majoring  in  French,  Spanish,  or  Italian, 
are  allowed  to  spend  their  junior  year  in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy  respectively,  under  the 
personal  direction  of  members  of  the  Faculty.  (2)  Special  Honors.  Selected  students 
are  allowed  to  pursue  their  studies  individually  during  the  junior  and  senior  years  in  a 
special  field  under  the  guidance  of  special  instructors.  They  are  relieved  of  the  routine 
of  class  attendance  and  course  examinations  during  these  two  years.  (3)  The  Experi- 
mental Schools:  a.  The  Day  School,  an  experimental  school  of  the  progressive  type, 
conducted  by  the  Department  of  Education,  offers  instruction  to  children  from  five  years 
of  age  through  the  work  of  the  Junior  High  School,  b.  Cooperative  Nursery  School, 
also  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Education.  (4)  School  for  Social  Work.  A  pro- 
fessional graduate  school  leading  to  the  degree  of  M.S.S.  (5)  The  Smith  College 
seum  of  Art.     (6)  A  Summer  School  of  Music. 

R  any  further  information  about  Smith  College  address  the  President's  Office, 
College  Hall,  Northampton,  Mass. 
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How  to  Invest  Money 
With  Absolute  Safety 

Whether  or  not  you  have  lost  money,  this  message  is  for  YOU.  It  tells  you 
how  you  can  enjoy  an  income  without  clanger  of  loss.  One  of  the  oldest  and 
strongest  Life  Insurance  Companies  is  helping  thrifty  men  and  women  to  end 
money  worries.  Their  plans  are  so  perfected  that  you  may  invest  any  multiple 
of  S 100  paid  yearly  or  monthly  on  the  deferred  plan,  or  from  $1000  upwards 
on  the  bought-outright  plan.  Your  money  starts  to  participate  in  the  earnings 
of  the  Company  the  day  your  application  and  check  are  receded. 

No  physical  examination  is  required 

It  is  a  safe  way  and  a  quick  way  of  increasing  your  Income,  and  the  Income- 
can  begin  whenever  you  feel  that  you  need  it,  after  age  4  5  —  irrespective  of 
any  other  date  you  may  now  choose.  The  plans  we  recommend  give  every- 
thing you  could  expect  from  any  good  investment  PLUS  the  GUARANTI  I  I) 
SAFETY  OF  YOUR  MONEY. 
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"Religion  for  Our  Children^ 

Julius  Seelye  Bixler 
Professor  of  Religion  and  Biblical  Literature^ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bixler  (Mary  Thayer  ' 17)  have  four  daughters, 
the  oldest  of  whom  is  twelve. 


A  STORY  now  going  the  rounds  in 
Northampton  has  to  do  with  a 
Smith  freshman  who  was  asked  to 
write  a  theme  on  "First  Impressions 
of  College. ' '  She  told  of  the  good  time 
she  had  had,  remarked  on  how  nice 
everyone  was,  and  concluded  by  saying 
"And  I  love  all  the  Faculty."  When 
the  paper  was  returned  she  found 
beside  this  last  sentence  the  written 
comment,  "Weak."  But  she  was 
equal  to  the  occasion.  "Yes,"  she 
wrote,  in  her  reply  to  the  instructor, 
"  I  know  they're  weak,  but  I  love  them 
just  the  same!"  If  there  is  one  time 
more  than  another  when  their  own 
weakness  is  evident  to  themselves  as 
well  as  to  their  students  it  is  when 
members  of  the  Smith  Faculty  receive  a 
mandate  from  the  editorial  sanctum  in 
College  Hall  requiring  an  expression 
of  opinion.  To  make  a  pronounce- 
ment in  a  classroom  is  an  easy  matter. 
But  to  move  out  from  its  isolated 
academic  calm,  and  to  venture  through 
the  Quarterly  a  statement  of  belief 
on  such  controversial  topics  as  educa- 
tion and  religion  and  their  place  in 
our  muddled  world  is  a  very  different 
affair. 

The  task  is  not  made  easier  by  the 
fact  that  the  editor  wishes  a  discussion 
of  the  problems  of  teaching  religion  to 
little  children,  and  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  parent  as  well  as  the 
teacher.    But  is  anything  more  baffling 


than  the  attempt  to  teach  a  little 
child?  Beside  it  college  class  work  is 
simplicity  itself.  Again,  how  is  one 
to  respond  to  the  editor's  request  to 
talk  "as  parent  and  teacher"?  Does 
the  editor  not  realize  that  no  two 
points  of  view  are  more  difficult  to 
reconcile  than  those  of  parent  and 
teacher?  As  a  parent  I  rebel  almost 
daily  at  the  queer  and  ineffective 
processes  to  which  my  children  are 
submitted  by  their  teachers.  As  a 
teacher  I  rebel  just  as  often  at  the 
outlandish  demands  that  parents  make. 
Yet  of  course  the  very  fact  that  this  is 
so,  and  that  one  who  is  a  parent  and 
teacher  can  suffer  a  divided  personality 
in  this  way,  shows  that  we  are  not 
yet  clear  in  our  own  minds  as  to  what 
we  wish  for  our  children  either 
educationally  or  religiously.  Only 
through  a  better  understanding  of 
what  we  are  after  will  harmony  come. 
But  in  the  light  of  a  clearer  perception 
of  the  religious  ideal,  parents  and 
teachers  will  be  brought  out  of  their 
difficulties,  and  a  little  child  shall  lead 
them. 

What,  then,  do  we  actually  wish  for 
our  children?  In  defiance  of  certain 
recent  psychological  conventions  may 
I  suggest  that  we  wish  maladjust- 
ment, in  the  belief  that  if  our  children 
are  properly  maladjusted  they  will  be 
truly  religious.  A  great  amount  of 
harm  has  been  done  by  the  attempt  of 
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an  uncritical  public  to  take  over 
technical  psychological  terms  and 
make  them  apply  to  situations  for 
which  they  were  not  intended.  "Ad- 
justment" is  one  of  these.  By  it  the 
psychologist  means  the  organization 
of  emotional  life  along  harmonious 
lines  so  that  the  individual  is  left  free 
for  independent  creative  effort.  But 
for  the  public,  the  word  "adjustment" 
smacked  of  comfort  and  contentment, 
and  was  at  once  gladly  accepted  as 
meaning  that  the  chief  end  of  life  is 
the  attainment  of  a  state  where  little 
or  no  exertion  is  required.  To  correct 
this  misunderstanding  may  it  not  be 
well  for  us  definitely  to  take  "malad- 
justment" as  our  ideal,  realizing  that 
religion  at  its  best  has  always  meant  a 
lack  of  adjustment  to  the  present 
status  and  a  reaching  out  to  that 
which  is  both  beyond  and  better? 
Religion  gives  us  a  vision  of  a  divine 
discontent  at  work  in  the  world  and 
challenges  us  to  take  this  discontent 
into  our  hearts  and  lives  and  make  it 
operative  there  Religion  has  always 
been  sensitive  to  the  tragedy  of  the 
present  and  has  summoned  men  to 
work  for  a  less  tragic  future.  And 
religious  education  at  its  best  has 
always  cultivated  an  attitude  of 
dissatisfaction  with  present  condi- 
tions and  present  achievement,  cou- 
pling with  it  an  urge  toward  construc- 
tive effort  for  a  better  world.  The 
great  truth  proclaimed  by  the  proph- 
ets of  all  ages  is  that  the  universe 
contains  ideals  perfect  in  themselves 
but  as  yet  unrealized  in  the  world  of 
human  affairs,  ideals  which  promise  no 
reward  except  that  of  their  ultimate 
attainment,  and  which  summon  men, 
once  they  are  perceived,  to  the  last 
full  measure  of  devotion.  This,  if  I 
read  it  rightly,  is  the  essential  message 
of  Christianity.  Its  supreme  symbol 
is  the  Cross,  a  challenge  to  endurance 
and  fortitude.  The  most  important 
job  of  religious  education  is  that  of 
starting  its  pupils  on  the  path  which 


leads  to  an  understanding  of  the  sacri 
ficial  ideal  and  of  the  way  in  which 
its  cost  is  exacted. 

But  if  this  be  the  case  it  means  that 
in  religious  education  we  are  engagec 
much  more  in  the  task  of  cultivating 
attitudes  than  in  that  of  imparting 
facts.  And  one  of  the  most  interest 
ing  conclusions  that  has  emerged  from 
the  time  and  energy  recently  spent  in 
this  country  on  educational  researcl 
is  that  in  this,  as  in  many  other  par 
ticulars,  religious  and  secular  educa- 
tion are  drawing  nearer  together.  I 
you  will  examine  the  most  enlightenec 
(which  may  or  may  not  be  the  most 
"progressive")  schools  in  your  com- 
munity, I  think  that  you  will  find  this 
to  be  true.  Week-day  schools  are 
fully  as  much  interested  in  the  culti- 
vation of  socially  minded  attitudes,  in 
training  which  helps  the  child  to 
manipulate  his  environment  in  th 
furtherance  of  ideal  ends,  as  they  an 
in  the  acquisition  of  facts.  Churc 
schools,  similarly,  are  less  interest 
than  formerly  in  indoctrinating  thei 
pupils  with  specific  ideas,  or  in  in- 
structing them  in  the  history  of  an 
exclusive  religious  tradition,  and  in 
particular  are  less  concerned  than  they 
used  to  be  with  general  exhortations 
to  virtuous  conduct.  Both  schools,  in 
other  words,  are  trying  to  offer  train- 
ing in  the  enrichment  and  control  of 
experience. 

This  is  a  very  significant  change, 
and  one  the  possibilities  of  which 
we  are  just  beginning  to  grasp.  The 
essential  things  for  our  children  to  get 
when  they  are  young  are,  it  seems,  not 
facts  but  mental  and  spiritual  habits. 
If  they  have  the  attitude  of  curiosity 
they  will  learn  the  facts  for  themselves. 
If  they  have  the  attitude  of  honesty 
they  will  find  their  own  way  ultimately 
to  an  intellectual  position  which  can 
withstand  criticism.  If  they  have  the 
attitude  of  love  they  will  learn  adapta- 
bility and  cooperation.  If  they  have 
a  capacity  for  loyalty  they  will  learn 
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how  to  organize  their  own  emotional 
lives  with  relation  to  the  great  ideals 
which  the  race  has  discovered.  The 
problem,  then,  is  that  of  encouraging 
the  natural  inclinations  which  our 
children  show  toward  these  things, 
and  putting  such  obstacles  as  we  can 
in  the  way  of  habits  which  interfere 
with  this  growth. 

How  shall  we  give  our  children  the 
right  kind  of  encouragement?  This, 
the  real  problem  of  all  education,  can 
be  answered,  I  suppose,  only  by  each 
individual  parent  and  teacher  on  the 
basis  of  his  own  experience  with  chil- 
dren and  his  own  experience  of  himself. 
A  few  general  principles,  however, 
are  becoming  more  and  more  obvious. 
The  ancient  truth,  crystallized  into  a 
proverb  by  many  generations  of 
experience,  that  religion  is  caught  and 
not  taught,  and  that  actions  speak 
louder  than  words,  is  merely  confirmed 
by  modern  educational  theory.  Ex- 
hortation cannot  compare  with  ex- 
ample as  an  educative  force.  The 
child  learns  honesty  from  an  honest 
man,  and  not  from  a  copy-book 
maxim.  If  we  wish  our  children  to  be 
enthusiastic  for  ideals,  we  must  pay 
more  than  lip  service  to  these  ideals 
ourselves.  This  is  for  educators  the 
first  and  greatest  commandment. 
And  of  course  the  general  principle  of 
learning  by  direct  contact  rather  than 
by  precept  has  a  very  broad  applica- 
tion. If  religion  involves  sensitive- 
ness to  values,  then  religious  education 
must  bring  practice  in  the  discrim- 
ination of  values.  Yet  both  psy- 
chology and  common  experience  point 
to  the  fact  that  the  wider  working  of 
the  principles  underlying  those  values 
is  not  always  obvious  to  either  child 
or  adult.  A  child  may  be  friendly 
and  honest  at  home  and  yet  grow  up 
perfectly  complacent  about  accepting 
a  social  order  in  which  friendliness  and 
honesty  are  far  from  being  in  control. 
With  the  collapse  of  our  economic 
environment   an    imminent    thing    it 


should  not  be  so  difficult  for  us  to  find 
instances  in  the  daily  news  of  the 
terrible  results  of  hate  and  greed, 
which  even  the  child  can  understand 
and  apply  to  his  own  growing  range  of 
ideas.  This  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
most  obvious  points  at  which  the 
child's  gropings  after  the  truth  need 
to  be  supplemented  by  the  more  ma- 
ture judgment  of  the  adult.  The 
child  has  learned  only  sentimentality 
unless  he  has  been  helped  to  see  that 
his  enthusiasm  for  the  courage  of  the 
North  Pole  explorer  must  contribute 
to  his  own  ability  to  choose  the  harder 
alternative  in  other  circumstances 
than  those  of  voyaging  in  northern 
seas.  He  has  only  been  made  into  a 
hypocrite  unless  he  has  learned  that 
the  command  to  love  one  another 
means  rebellion  against  conditions 
which  thwart  and  maim  human  lives 
in  industry  and  war. 

But  if  the  child  can  learn  these 
things,  first  the  attitudes  and  then 
some  understanding  of  their  applica- 
tion, he  will,  it  seems  to  me,  be  well  on 
the  road  to  a  grasp  of  the  deepest 
truths  that  religion  has  to  reveal. 
We  want  to  teach  our  children  about 
God,  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  surest  way  toward  a  comprehen- 
sion of  the  meaning  of  the  spirit  of  God 
is  through  insight  into  the  way  in 
which  this  spirit  works  in  our  world 
today.  My  feeling  is  that  we  can 
more  effectively  start  with  a  cultiva- 
tion of  spiritual  interests  and  with 
suggestions  as  to  their  meaning  in 
modern  life  than  with  instruction  in 
the  lives  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Ja- 
cob, worthy  as  (in  some  respects)  those 
patriarchs  actually  were.  For  what 
is  God  if  not  that  force  in  our  world 
which  is  working  toward  the  accom- 
plishment of  ends  which  we  want  our 
children  to  adopt  as  their  own?  God 
is  the  power  which  works  to  make 
these  ideals  effective,  and  religion  is 
the  union  of  these  ideals  in  a  human 
life,   their  synthesis  in  enriched  and 
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con  trolled  experience.  Religion  is  our 
.it tempt  to  bring  these  purposes  into 
the  presence  of  the  ultimate  cosmic 
reality  itself  and  to  find  support  for 
them  there.  But  if  this  be  so,  an 
important  religious  demand  is  that  we 
sensitize  our  perceptions  of  this  reality, 
cultivating  our  own  receptiveness  to- 
ward what  it  has  to  reveal  to  us.  And 
the  best  way  to  do  this  would  seem  to 
be  not  to  limit  ourselves  or  our  chil- 
dren at  the  outset  to  any  historical 
tradition  with  the  narrowness  which 
it  must  necessarily  involve.  I  am 
sure  that  no  reader  will  accuse  me  at 
this  point  of  saying  that  the  Bible 
should  be  neglected.  As  a  teacher  of 
Bible  courses  I  have  had  too  many 
occasions  to  weep  bitter  tears  over 
the  profound  and  abysmal  ignorance 
of  the  Bible  which  our  college  students 
show.  The  new  generation,  tragically 
enough,  has  no  idea  of  what  it  is  miss- 
ing through  its  lack  of  acquaintance 
with  Biblical  literature.  But  let  us 
use  the  Bible  judiciously,  giving  it  to 
our  children  when  they  are  able  to 
understand  what  it  really  is,  the  record 
of  a  people  with  notable  faults  yet 
unusual  religious  gifts,  and  when  they 
are  able  to  discriminate  between  its 
antiquated  fables  and  its  insights  of 
superlative  beauty.  Let  us  distin- 
guish, as  Dr.  Fosdick  says,  between 
its  "abiding  truths "  and  its  "changing 
or  temporary  categories,"  and  let  us 
be  sure  that  our  children  distinguish 
these  things  when  its  treasure  house  is 
opened  up  to  them. 

There  is  a  story  of  a  Methodist 
minister,  who  grudgingly  announced  a 
Universalist  meeting  by  remarking  to 
his  congregation:  "The  Universalists, 
as  you  know,  my  friends,  believe  in 
universal  salvation.  But  we  hope  for 
better  things."  Our  predicament  with 
regard  to  our  children  seems  to  be 
similar.  We  hope  for  better  things 
for  them,  but  we  want  to  see  these 
things  established  on  universal 
grounds.     The     religious     reality    of 


which  we  wish  them  to  catch  the  vi- 
sion is  revealed  in  the  struggle  for  a 
better  world  which  our  generation  is 
carrying  on.  It  is  revealed  in  the  new 
movements  in  education,  a  new  interest 
in  the  psychological  bases  of  person- 
ality, new  drives  for  beauty  in  art, 
architecture,  and  music,  a  new  de- 
mand for  social  justice  and  for  a  war- 
less  world.  It  is  true  that  the  ideals 
themselves  are  not  new;  but  the 
child  has  missed  their  point  for  his 
life  if  he  finds  them  only  or  even  pri- 
marily in  the  record  of  a  particular 
Semitic  tribe.  He  will  best  under- 
stand their  significance  in  history  if 
the  approach  to  them  is  laid  out  along 
universal  lines. 

Am  I  then  saying  that  religious 
education  should  concentrate  wholly 
on  the  aims  which  it  shares  with  secu- 
lar teaching?  No,  religious  education 
has  its  own  objectives.  Today  as 
always  it  must  take  account  of  the 
distinctively  religious  experience  of 
worship.  We  may  indeed  say  with 
the  medievals  that  laborare  est  orare 
and  with  the  moderns  that  to  play  is 
also  to  pray.  But  the  experience  of 
communion,  confession,  and  conse- 
cration is  one  which  the  child  should 
have  even  though  its  formulation  in 
our  time  is  more  difficult  than  ever. 
"We  have  grace  before  meat,"  says 
Charles  Lamb,  "why  not  grace  before 
Shakespeare  or  other  good  things?" 
But  how  shall  the  modern  generation 
recover  the  lost  art  of  saying  grace? 
My  own  feeling  is  that  it  will  be 
through  alliance  with  the  religious 
institution,  the  church.  We  turn  to 
the  church  instinctively  at  times  of 
birth,  marriage,  and  death,  when  the 
larger  relationships  are  most  vividly 
present.  In  it  we  find  the  race  at 
prayer.  Through  it  we  have  access  to 
the  funded  religious  experience  of 
mankind.  It  points  up  our  religious 
life  by  affording  us  definite  seasons 
for  meditation  and  renewal.  It  offers 
us  and  our  children  a  liturgy  through 
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which  our  own  inarticulate  feelings 
can  find  expression.  It  gives  us  the 
advantages  of  corporate  worship. 

All  this  it  does  acceptably,  I  think, 
if  we  realize  and  help  our  children  to 
realize  that  it  is  the  symbol  of  a  uni- 
versal aspiration  after  God  rather  than 
a  representative  of  a  special  sect. 
Strange  it  would  be  indeed  if  the  final 
truth  about  this  dread  and  unfathom- 
able cosmos  of  ours  had  been  revealed 
in  its  fullness  in  one  separate  historical 
tradition  and  not  in  others.  The 
church  universal  is  what  claims  our 
attention  in  our  joy  as  in  our  desperate 
need.  And  if  the  objection  be  raised 
that  such  a  church  cannot  be  found, 
the  answer  seems  to  be  that  in  many  a 
community,  churches  whose  sole  aim 
is  to  minister  to  this  universal  need  of 
mankind  can  be  found  for  the  seeking. 
More  church  schools  than  is  commonly 
recognized  today  have  services  of 
worship  that  are  both  beautiful  and 
inspiring  and  teaching  that  is  intelli- 
gently purposeful.  The  effort  which 
has  been  put  into  religious  education 
has  not  all  been  in  vain.  Perhaps  our 
attempt  to  lend  support  to  such  an 
enterprise  is  one  of  the  best  lessons 
we  can  give  our  children  in  religious 
loyalty.  It  is  more  religious  to  par- 
ticipate from  within  than  to  criticize 
from  the  outside. 

So  we  come  once  more  to  the  fact 
that  our  children  learn  from  what  we 
do,  and  that  what  we  are  speaks  so 
loudly  that  they  cannot  hear  what  we 
say.  We  may  as  well  face  the  fact 
that  we  who  are  parents  and  teachers 
at  present  are  the  intermediate  genera- 
tion. Our  parents  disciplined  us  in 
the  past  and  our  children  discipline  us 
today.  It  is  too  late  now  to  get  back 
at  our  parents,  and  modem  psychology 
will  not  let  us  take  our  feelings  out  on 
our  children.  No  one  is  left  for  us  to 
discipline  except  ourselves,  but  the 
chances  are  that  the  more  we  discipline 
ourselves  the  more  we  shall  influence 


our  children.  We  must  enlist  their 
enthusiasm  for  our  own  ideals.  We 
do  not  want  them  to  resemble  us,  and 
fortunately  they  have  no  such  desire. 
But  we  do  hope  that  they  may  be 
able  to  see  by  our  groping  after 
honesty  and  love  that  these  are  ends 
which  they  may  well  make  their  own. 
We  must  not  preach  dogma,  for  creeds 
and  all  intellectual  formulations  of 
spiritual  truths  are  bound  to  change 
as  knowledge  increases.  But  we  can 
hope  to  give  them  flexible  conceptions 
which  will  keep  pace  with  their  own 
growth.  We  can  hope  to  set  them  on 
the  path  which  through  joy  and  pain, 
experiences  of  beauty  and  of  sacrificial 
moral  decision,  leads  to  the  vision  of 
God.  In  this  sense  we  shall  hope  to 
give  them  the  discontent  of  malad- 
justment. We  must  learn  in  religion 
as  we  are  learning  in  science  to  adopt 
that  kind  of  experimental  attitude 
where  tentativeness  of  expression  ac- 
companies ruggedness  of  conviction. 
Skepticism  has  its  place,  but  practi- 
cally and  psychologically  it  is  not  a 
healthy  permanent  attitude  for  either 
old  or  young.  An  active  affirmative 
search  for  the  things  that  are  good, 
and  mutual  encouragement  in  the 
effort  to  hold  them  fast  once  they  are 
found,  are  fundamental  for  that  coop- 
erative enterprise  which  we  call  learn- 
ing. And  it  is  well  for  us  who  wrould  be 
teachers  to  remember  that  a  physician 
must  first  heal  himself. 

It  is  said  of  the  famous  Professor 
A.  L.  Smith  of  Oxford,  the  father  of 
seven  daughters,  that  he  was  once 
congratulated  on  the  wealth  of  re- 
sources which  were  his  in  his  family. 
"Yes,"  he  is  reported  to  have  replied, 
"but  I  am  having  some  difficulty 
about  the  husbanding  of  my  re- 
sources." Our  problem  is  not  so 
different.  If  we  are  to  keep  what 
spiritual  resources  we  have  for  our 
children  we  must  be  ready  to  give 
them  awav. 
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Boswell.  "But  was  it  not  hard,  sir,  to  ex- 
clude them  from  Oxford,  for  I  am  told 
they  were  good  beings?" 

Johnson,  "i  believe  they  might  be  good 
beings,  bul  they  were  not  fit  to  be  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  A  cow  is  a  very 
good  animal  in  the  field,  but  we  turn  her 
out  of  a  garden." 

UNFORTUNATELY  many  of  those 
who  belong  in  the  field  have  a 
very  strong  desire  to  be  in  the  garden. 
They  are  fired  by  the  enthusiasm  over 
college  life  expressed  by  the  loyal 
alumnae  who  come  back  with  eager 
holiday  spirit  to  visit  their  prepara- 
tory schools.  They  thrill  to  words 
like  these:  "And  our  President,  so 
wise  and  witty — even  his  scoldings  are 
grand;  he  is  just  wonderful;  and  our 
English  professor  wrrites  for  the  At- 
lantic— what  do  you  think  of  that? 
and  the  week-ends,  you  have  no  idea 
what  fun  we  have."  They  are  also 
urged  on  by  serious  discussions  at 
home  which  bring  out  all  the  advan- 
tages of  a  college  education  and  em- 
phasize the  belief  that  college  degrees 
will  be  increasingly  valuable  in  the 
universal  struggle  to  earn  a  living. 
How  are  these  eager,  ambitious  stu- 
dents who  are  not  successful  in  all  the 
required  branches  of  book  learning  to 
be  happily  and  profitably  provided  for? 
How  shall  they  be  spared  the  brand 
of  inferiority  and  frustrated  ambition, 
and  how  shall  their  parents  be  relieved 
of  worry  and  disappointment? 

The  wise  treatment  of  this  group 
must  begin  at  home:  the  parents  are 
the  ones  who  have  the  greatest  re- 
sponsibility and  the  greatest  need  of 
wisdom;  they  must  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  to  study  child 
psychology  and  they  must  learn  to 
form  generous,  sympathetic,  and  cor- 


rect estimates  of  their  children.  Fre- 
quently a  mother  has  sat  in  my  office 
entering  two  children.  With  a  face 
glowing  with  pride  and  satisfaction 
she  has  described  the  fine  scholarship 
of  one  who,  like  her,  was  excellent  in 
languages  and,  like  her  father,  was 
gifted  in  mathematics;  then  with  an 
expression  of  doubt  and  disappoint- 
ment she  has  turned  to  the  other  and 
detailed  her  difficulties  in  school,  her 
unsuccessful  struggles  with  grammar 
and  algebra,  and  her  failure  in  Latin. 
Even  my  most  adroit  attempts  of 
diversion  have  been  insufficient  to  stop 
the  flow  of  worried  words  and  to 
turn  her  attention  to  the  smug  satis- 
faction on  one  childish  face  and  the 
baffled  humiliation  on  the  other. 
Impressions  like  these  are  so  deep  and 
lasting  that  after  twenty  years  they 
may  not  be  forgotten.  On  a  red- 
letter  day  a  mother  came  with  two 
cheerful  children.  While  they  looked 
around  the  building  she  said:  "Jane 
is  such  an  excellent  scholar  that  she 
will  easily  get  high  grades  in  every 
subject  and  later  triumph  in  college 
as  her  father  did ;  Mary  is  not  so  good 
at  her  books  but  she  is  very  thought- 
ful and  better  to  live  with,  and  I  think 
she  has  a  real  gift  for  art.  She  writes 
charming  little  poems,  too;  let  her  go 
as  far  as  she  can  along  artistic  lines." 

"Then  you  do  not  wish  she  were 
like  Jane,  you  would  not  exchange  her 
for  a  perfect  performer  in  the  classics, 
you  are  glad  she  is  just  what  she  is?" 

"No,  I  do  not  care  whether  she 
can  succeed  in  Latin  or  mathematics 
or  not,  I  prefer  her  just  as  she  is.  We 
need  some  art  in  our  family  and  she 
certainly  has  a  gift  for  getting  on  with 
people." 
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Too  often,  however,  pride  and 
eagerness  for  social  prestige  and  the 
glory  of  scholastic  success  make  the 
parents  blind  to  the  real  abilities  and 
special  aptitudes  of  their  children,  and 
they  are  forced  into  the  discouraging 
pursuit  of  the  impossible.  These 
parents  ask  the  baffling  questions  so 
familiar  to  the  heads  of  schools:  "If 
any  girl  can  do  Latin,  why  can't  mine? 
I  was  always  good  at  Latin;  my 
husband  is  a  banker  and  a  wonder  at 
figures,  why  can't  my  child  conquer 
algebra?  Her  brother  is  a  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  and  he  says  there  is  no  reason 
why  she  cannot  be  if  she  works  hard 
enough;  if  she  really  knew  how  to 
study  and  could  concentrate  on  her 
work  she  could  do  it,  couldn't  she? 
If  she  should  drop  Latin  it  would  be  a 
disgrace  and  a  confession  of  failure; 
is  it  good  to  drop  a  subject  just  be- 
cause it  is  hard?  My  daughter  is 
really  very  bright  and  quick  at  home, 
I  am  sure  she  could  go  to  college. 
Well,  she  just  has  to  go,  for  her  father 
and  I  have  set  our  hearts  on  it,  and 
we  are  not  going  to  be  disappointed." 
Wise  teachers  must  help  parents  to 
understand  the  problems  suggested 
by  these  queries;  they  must  learn  that 
there  no  longer  prevails  the  Puritanical 
idea  that  the  harder  and  more  dis- 
tasteful a  subject  is  for  a  student  the 
better  it  is  for  her;  that  blind  spots  and 
disabilities  in  certain  subjects  do  not 
necessarily  connote  stupidity;  and 
that  forcing  a  child  to  pursue  uncon- 
genial subjects  may  make  school  days 
one  long  misery.  A  study  of  individ- 
ual differences  and  special  aptitudes 
is  illuminating,  as  it  often  reveals 
many  rare  and  beautiful  gifts  in  the 
children  for  whom  book  learning  is 
very  difficult  and  persuades  open- 
minded  parents  that  such  differences 
are  desirable  in  a  family. 

These  students  are  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  and  challenging  prob- 
lem of  the  preparatory  school.  What 
should  the  best  secondary  school  do 


for  them?  It  is  comparatively  easy 
to  take  care  of  the  good  students,  to 
provide  them  with  excellent  instruc- 
tion and  prepare  them  for  entrance 
examinations.  They  graduate  with 
honor  and  are  cordially  welcomed  into 
the  gardens  where  the  rare  flowers 
grow.  What  about  the  others  who 
must  wander  in  the  fields?  For  some 
of  them  certain  colleges  with  more 
flexible  entrance  requirements  are 
open;  for  the  rest  other  possibilities 
must  be  discovered.  These  should 
be  surrounded  by  rich  opportunities 
so  that  they  may  experiment  and  dis- 
cover what  their  special  aptitudes  are. 
There  should  be  spacious  laboratories 
where  for  four  years  those  who  choose 
may  pursue  the  sciences  and  learn  the 
life  processes,  the  structure  of  the 
universe,  the  mysteries  of  the  earth, 
and  how  they  are  utilized  in  the  won- 
derful inventions  of  the  day.  A  living 
interest  in  history  should  be  cultivated 
which  will  kindle  a  curiosity  concern- 
ing the  life  and  relationship  of  all  na- 
tions and  promote  international  un- 
derstanding. They  should  study  in 
a  well-stocked  library  where  they  may 
browse  about  and  learn  to  understand 
and  enjoy  good  books.  For  those  in- 
terested in  home-making  there  should 
be  many  courses  in  household  arts, 
with  laboratories  where  they  may 
learn  to  prepare  good  food,  to  choose 
good  textiles,  to  make  dresses,  to  plan 
a  house,  to  manage  accounts  and 
balance  the  budget,  to  care  for  chil- 
dren, and  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
the  family.  This  study  prepares  for 
advanced  work  leading  to  remuner- 
ative positions  or  for  the  noble  pursuit 
of  being  a  skillful  wife.  For  the  older 
girls,  particularly  if  the  school  happens 
to  be  situated  near  an  interesting  city, 
there  should  be  a  course  in  sociology. 
They  should  study  the  city  and  county 
governments,  including  the  judicial 
system,  and  visit  the  City  Hall,  a 
council  meeting,  and  some  sessions 
of  the  courts.     They  should  explore 
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banks,  libraries,  factories,  and  the 
foreign  districts,  and  try  their  hands 
.a  Bocial  work  by  leading  clubs  and 
teaching  classes  at  settlement  houses, 
and  by  assisting  in  the  work  of  the 
humane  society  and  hospitals.  Such 
an  experience  teaches  many  of  the 
ideals  of  good  citizenship. 

To  widen  still  further  the  field  for 
experiment  every  student  should  have 
continuous  opportunities  to  pursue 
music  through  chorus,  glee  club, 
orchestra,  appreciation,  and  instru- 
mental instruction.  Many  studios 
for  art  work  should  be  available  where 
the  gifted  may  study;  for  those  in- 
terested in  dramatics  there  should  be 
a  well-equipped  stage,  and  stimulus 
given  to  design  costumes,  scenery, 
and  decorations  and  to  write  and 
produce  plays.  As  the  status  of 
physical  education  grows  more  and 
more  important,  there  should  be  large 
fields  where  the  girls  may  acquire  skill 
in  all  outdoor  games,  and  spacious 
gymnasiums  for  apparatus  and  tech- 
nical work  and  indoor  sports. 

That  all  may  learn  to  occupy  profit- 
ably the  ever  increasing  hours  of 
leisure  there  should  be  well-organized 
extra-curricular  activities  or  hobby 
clubs.  So  far  the  following  have 
proved  successful:  art  appreciation, 
music  appreciation,  glee  club,  or- 
chestra, costume  design,  cooking,  knit- 
ting, photography,  chemical  experi- 
ment, riding  and  hiking. 

The  girls  must  be  made  to  feel  that 
experiment  in  all  these  fields  is  le- 
gitimate, that  they  may  even  visit  in 
various  courses  for  several  days  to  see 
which  ones  they  really  prefer.  Fail- 
ure to  achieve  in  any  one  line  is  not  to 
be  considered  a  disgrace  or  a  lamen- 
table weakness  or  a  humiliation,  but 
simply  a  discovery  of  a  blind  spot  in 
the  course  of  reasonable  exploration 
of  the  fields  of  knowledge.  Very  few 
students  are  successful  in  all  fields 
nor  is  it  perhaps  desirable  that  they 
should  be.     Such  an  opportunity  for 


wide  choice  in  preparatory  school 
saves  much  expenditure  of  energy 
later  on.  If  such  freedom  should 
seem  too  progressive,  too  newfangled  a 
notion,  it  is  interesting  to  remember 
that  as  long  ago  as  four  hundred  years 
before  Christ,  Plato  voiced  the  same 
idea  in  these  words: 

The  elements  of  instruction  should  be 
presented  to  the  mind  in  childhood,  but  not 
with  any  compulsion;  for  a  freeman  should 
be  a  freeman  too  in  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge. Knowledge  which  is  acquired  under 
compulsion  has  no  hold  on  the  mind. 
Therefore  do  not  use  compulsion,  but  let 
early  education  rather  be  a  sort  of  amuse- 
ment; this  will  better  enable  you  to  find  out 
the  natural  inclination  of  the  child. 

To  achieve  the  best  results  the  fac- 
ulty, too,  must  be  persuaded  that  a 
certain  amount  of  free  experiment  is 
good  for  them.  They  must  not  fall 
in  love  with  one  method  of  procedure 
nor  be  wedded  to  an  inflexible  sched- 
ule. There  are  many  times  when 
even  a  well-planned  recitation  hour 
should  give  way  to  the  pressure  of 
events;  for  instance,  on  the  morning  in 
December  when  the  newspaper  an- 
nounced that  a  movement  to  impeach 
President  Hoover  had  been  made  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  that 
France  had  refused  to  pay  her  debts 
to  the  United  States,  and  that  an 
impassioned  youth  who  burned  to 
express  his  views  had  cleared  the 
House  speedily  with  a  gun,  several 
periods  could  be  profitably  given  over 
to  the  discussion  of  these  momentous 
events.  It  is  most  illuminating,  too, 
for  the  faculty  when  dealing  with  those 
with  inabilities  in  certain  fields  to 
keep  vividly  in  mind  some  of  their 
own  inabilities;  even  learned  peda- 
gogues have  them.  That  memory 
makes  for  kindly  patience.  This  is 
illustrated  by  the  story  of  the  pro- 
fessor who  was  exasperated  by  the 
inability  of  a  boy  to  understand  and 
appreciate  a  fine  passage  in  Shelley. 
The  next  morning,  having  had  time  to 
regret  the  expression  of  his  impatience, 
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when  he  was  unable  to  start  his  auto- 
mobile, the  same  boy  appeared,  fixed 
the  machine  skillfully,  and  gave  a 
detailed  explanation  of  the  difficulty 
which  was  entirely  incomprehensible 
to  the  professor. 

Having,  then,  suggested  some  meth- 
ods of  the  preparatory  school  in 
dealing  with  the  so-called  "non-col- 
lege material"  may  I  mention  some 
of  the  achievements  that  I  have 
observed  among  my  own  students 
who  graduated  but  did  not  go  to  col- 
lege? Some  might  have  been  consid- 
ered college  material  but  did  not 
choose  to  take  the  required  entrance 
subjects;  some  undoubtedly  were  not 
of  that  particular  fiber.  Marion  failed 
freshman  Latin  completely  and  was 
transferred  to  science;  that  subject 
she  carried  with  an  A  grade  for  four 
years  and  afterward  did  distinguished 
work  in  chemistry.  Susan,  whose 
parents  had  high  scholastic  aspira- 
tions for  her,  said  in  confidence,  "I 
don't  want  a  career,  I  want  to  get 
married  and  have  six  children."  She 
devoted  herself  successfully  to  a  course 
in  household  arts.  Isabel  loved  music 
and  dancing  and  had  no  enthusiasm 
over  college.  She  spent  several  years 
in  intensive  study  in  Spain  and  is  now 
achieving  fame  by  the  beauty  of  her 
Spanish  dances.  Eleanor  loved  Eng- 
lish but  not  all  the  other  paths  that 
led  to  college;  she  labored  persistently 
by  herself  and  last  year  wrote  a  de- 
lightful book  for  children  which  was 
among  the  best  sellers;  she  is  now 
working  on  a  play  which  the  seniors 
are  to  give  in  June.  Margaret's  special 
aptitude  was  neither  Latin  nor  mathe- 
matics but  pantomime,  character 
sketches,  and  the  drama;  she  is  now 
playing  successfully  in  New  York. 
Jane,  who  held  an  inconspicuous  place 
in  her  class,  has  developed  a  gift  of 
getting  on  with  people;  she  is  doing  a 
fine  piece  of  work  with  the  associated 
charities.  Gertrude,  who  excelled  in 
no   branch    of    book    learning,    is    a 


primary  teacher  and  successfully  ma- 
nipulates a  group  of  38  children  in  a 
country  school.  Esther,  who  did 
consistently  poor  work  in  school,  made 
herself  invaluable  in  the  interior 
decoration  department  of  one  of  the 
best  stores  in  the  city.  Janet,  with  a 
practical  turn  of  mind,  is  managing  a 
successful  chicken  farm  and  is  hardly 
aware  of  the  depression.  Imogene 
suddenly  discovered  a  hidden  talent 
and  has  become  a  prize  winner  in 
sculpture.  Josephine  is  active  in  the 
consular  service  and  has  upheld  the 
glory  of  the  United  States  in  Holland, 
Japan,  France,  and  Chile.  From  these 
few  examples  I  trust  some  of  the  anx- 
ious mothers  of  children  who  do  not 
excel  in  book  learning  or  who  do  not 
choose  to  go  to  college  may  take 
comfort. 

After  these  students  have  been 
most  wisely  treated  by  understanding 
and  sympathetic  parents  and  encour- 
aged by  varied  stimulating  opportu- 
nities in  excellent  preparatory  schools, 
what  further  fields  of  study  are  open 
to  them?  For  some,  as  has  been  said, 
a  few  colleges  of  a  progressive  nature, 
where  a  student  may  go  as  far  as 
possible  along  the  line  of  his  special 
gift,  are  open.  For  the  others  who 
have  an  equally  keen  desire  to  con- 
tinue their  education,  the  schools  are 
comparatively  few  where  they  can 
achieve  a  reasonable  degree  of  satis- 
faction and  at  the  same  time  be  re- 
lieved of  boarding  school  rules  and 
enjoy  the  same  responsible  freedom 
that  is  given  to  their  friends  at  college. 
The  best  of  these  realize  that  not  all 
talents  or  special  aptitudes  are  devel- 
oped at  seventeen,  that  new  abilities 
may  arise  unexpectedly,  and  that 
encouragement  and  inspiration  are 
rare  awakeners  of  power.  Some  offer 
good  opportunities  for  music,  dra- 
matics, and  for  art  in  such  specialized 
forms  as  interior  decoration,  costume 
design,  advertising  and  commerical 
art,  and  household  arts;  they  encour- 
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vomen  to  enter  the  fields  of 
architecture  and  landscape  gardening. 
( Others  specialize  in  child  study,  train- 
ing for  kindergarten  and  nursery 
school  work,  and  in  social  service, 
physical  education,  and  nursing. 
Training  for  various  kinds  of  business 
is  desired  by  such  ever  increasing 
numbers  that  it  is  abundantly  pro- 
vided for  in  every  large  town. 

If  it  is  impossible,  however,  on 
account  of  financial  pressure  for  stu- 
dents to  go  away  to  schools  of  this 
kind  which  may  be  at  a  distance,  it  is 
well  to  study  the  possibilities  of  the 
nearest  city.  Though  at  present  such 
opportunities  are  rare,  chances  can  be 


found  to  get  a  bit  of  the  education 
that  comes  from  practical  experience 
in  department  stores  and  shops  of 
various  kinds,  in  professional  offices, 
in  settlements,  hospitals,  libraries, 
and  various  forms  of  social  work. 
Sometimes  unexpected  interests  are 
developed  in  this  way. 

In  the  good  days  to  come  when 
parents  are  filled  with  wisdom,  when 
preparatory  schools  approach  the 
ideal,  and  when  special  schools  of  un- 
questioned excellence  abound,  even 
the  good  old  Doctor  might  agree  that 
browsing  in  the  field  is  as  enjoyable 
and  profitable  as  culling  choice  flowers 
in  the  garden. 


Woe  Walpole  Tweeds  and  Twills 

FANNY  HASTINGS  PLIMPTON  1903 


THE  tale  of  how  my  husband  and 
I  were  drawn  into  tweed  making 
is  best  told  in  the  words  of  a  friv- 
olous Smith  Senior:  "Uncle  George 
was  tired  of  his  dairy  farm,  so,  when 
the  barn  burned  down,  he  sold  the  herd. 
He  had  to  have  something  to  eat  up 
his  hay,  so  he  decided  to  raise  lamb, 
and  bought  a  flock  of  sheep.  Then 
he  had  to  use  up  his  wool,  so  he  had  to 
make  cloth."  This  account  is  both 
brief  and  true,  and  we  hate  to  think 
how  naive  we  were  in  our  surprise 
when  we  noticed  that  we  were  inad- 
vertently raising  wool  on  our  sheep, 
and  couldn't  stop  it.  We  were  still 
more  astonished  when  we  went  down 
to  the  dealers  on  Essex  Street  to  sell 
300  pounds  of  wool  and  were  told  they 
would  consider  300  carloads.  We 
then  saw  that  we  had  gone  back  to 
primitive  conditions,  and  went  up 
attic  for  the  old  loom  and  wool  wheels. 
We  had  no  trouble  with  the  wheels. 
The  nearest  carpenter  put  them  in 
order.  And,  as  we  are  a  factory 
town,  and  all  the  Irish,  Italian,  and 
Scandinavian  women  who  left  the  old 


country  in  youth  had  learned  to  spin 
at  the  age  of  five,  we  easily  found  good 
spinners.  We  lend  them  the  wheels, 
they  spin  at  home,  and  we  pay  them 
by  the  pound.  The  loom  was  more 
complicated,  and  we  sent  for  help  to 
the  Lowell  Textile  School.  Down 
came  a  Mr.  McKay,  who  loved  the 
old  thing,  dated  it  two  hundred  years 
ago,  raved  about  the  bamboo  reeds 
and  string  heddles,  set  it  all  up,  and 
even  polished  it  beautifully.  Then 
he  sold  us  a  nice,  handy,  new  one, 
that  would  work  faster,  at  the  same 
time  telling  us  that  nothing  really  has 
been  added  to  the  principle  of  weaving 
since  Pharaoh's  day.  And  even  now, 
when  we  have  three  modern  looms, 
there  is  always  a  piece  of  tweed  in  the 
old  loom,  for  the  fun  of  it. 

We  hunted  some  time  for  a  weaver. 
For  a  while  we  thought  we  should  use 
one  of  Mary  Howe's  blind  weavers, 
but  had  to  abandon  that;  and  one  day, 
in  Plymouth,  we  stumbled  upon  a 
first-rate  man  in  Mr.  Ezra  Diman. 
He  and  his  wife  had  been  making  lovely 
things  for  some  time  for  a  good  tourist 
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market,  but  since  the  depression  they 
had  no  more  than  one  of  them  could 
do  in  Plymouth,  and  he  was  free  to 
come  to  us.  In  him  we  have  a  gentle- 
man with  a  good  old  New  England 
background,  lifelong  experience  in 
hand-  and  machine-making  of  cloth, 
and  an  artist's  eye  for  color  and 
texture.  He  spent  the  first  summer 
on  yarn  we  bought,  for  it  takes  that 
long  to  scour  and  dye,  even  in  fac- 
tories. We  were  well  situated  for 
dyeing,  being  within  easy  reach  of  the 
famous  Bernats,  undoubtedly  the 
most  artistic  specialty  dyers  in  Amer- 
ica. The  Bernats  also,  like  everyone 
else  we  meet  in  this  undertaking,  are 
delightful  and  friendly  people,  full  of 
the  lore  of  their  ancient  trade,  and  in- 
credibly generous  with  their  help  and 
advice. 

It  was  some  time  before  we  could 
think  about  selling,  but  little  by 
little  we  began  to  wear  our  own 
things,  and  friends  and  neighbors 
here  and  there  bought  a  suit.  Finally 
we  sent  a  little  advertisement  to  a 
Boston  list,  had  a  tea  in  Xew  York, 
got  "Catherine  Pierre"  (who  is  a 
Russian  princess  and  a  dressmaker) 
to  take  the  New  York  agency,  and 
now  it  just  about  pays  for  itself. 

The  second  summer  we  got  so  en- 
thusiastic that  we  had  to  take  the  next 
step  and  start  dyeing.  Everybody 
warned  us  off,  but  the  fascination  was 
fatal.  Yegetable  dyeing  logically  goes 
with  hand  spinning  and  weaving,  and 
you  can't  avoid  it.  It  took  me  the 
whole  summer  to  dye  six  sweaters, 
and  it  was  well  worth  it.  George 
made  a  charming  dyehouse  out  of  the 
old  stone  piggery.  He  hung  some 
good  old  pots  and  ladles  on  the  walls, 
and  by  the  time  we  had  bundles  of 
plants  and  roots  hung  up  to  dry,  and 
racks  of  "swatches"  of  all  colors  in 
different  stages,  it  was  a  really  nice 
place  to  spend  the  whole  day  in.  It 
took  us  so  long  to  learn  to  spend  the 
whole  day  working  slowly,  instead  of 


organizing  to  do  the  most  in  the  least 
time.  When  you  rush,  everything 
comes  out  a  muddy  brown.  This  is 
the  kind  of  work  you  have  to  linger 
and  gloat  over.  You  mustn't  even 
take  a  book  and  sit  and  read ;  you  must 
brood  while  waiting  for  the  pots  to 
boil. 

First  we  went  to  Deerfield,  intro- 
duced ourselves  to  Miss  Whiting,  and 
asked  for  help.  Of  course  she  wasted 
a  lot  of  time  on  us.  She  showed  us 
her  beautiful  linens,  told  us  all  we 
could  take  in,  and  sold  us,  for  prac- 
tically nothing,  some  of  her  left-over 
tropical  dyes.  Bernat  says  her  cochi- 
neal and  madder  are  probably  the 
last  the  world  will  ever  see.  So  far 
we  have  used  about  a  teaspoonful  of 
two  of  them.  When  we  have  passed 
our  novitiate  we  shall  use  them. 
Mostly,  we  picked  what  grew  on  the 
farm,  in  leaves,  bark,  or  flowers — 
hickory,  maple,  goldenrod,  sumac, 
iris,  onion,  and  milkweed.  You  ex- 
periment by  making  an  infusion  and 
then  "enter"  wool  mordanted  with 
five  different  minerals,  and  see  what 
you  get  with  each.  In  the  old  days 
they  got  the  same  result  by  boiling  in 
copper,  brass,  iron,  or  tin  kettles,  and 
sometimes  with  alum  in  the  water. 
If  we  got  good  colors,  we  then  sent 
them  to  the  Merrill  Ink  Mills,  or  the 
Slatersville  Finishing  Co.  to  have  the 
fade  tests  in  their  big  lamps.  Some 
would  fade,  some  would  "tan."  Those 
that  stood  fast  we  washed  i.i  boiling 
water  and  that  much  advertised  soap 
which  is  the  most  violent  of  bleaches. 
Out  of  thirty  "swatches"  we  would 
get  one  or  two  that  stood  both  tests. 
Then  we  would  exultantly  dye  wool 
enough  for  a  "Brooks"  sweater  by 
that  formula,  and  get  an  entirely 
different  shade!  Ah  well!  It  is  the 
unexpectedness  of  dyeing  that  in- 
terests us.  And  the  best  of  commer- 
cial dyers  have  the  same  troubles. 
The  du  Pont  chemists  (another  group 
of  most  helpful  counselors)   consoled 
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us  by  Baying  that  the  only  way  to 
duplicate  a  color  is  to  have  chemical 
dyes,  the  same  weather  as  to  humidity, 
temperature,  and  pressure,  and  the 
same  piece  of  wool  over  again! 

We  were  well  advised  to  have  a  real 
teacher  .it  the  first  moment.  As  the 
Lowell  Textile  School  lias  its  vaca- 
tion in  summer,  we  could  get  one  of 
their  professors,  Mr.  Howarth,  to 
come  and  start  us  off.  He  spent 
mam  days  over  our  pots,  and  after 
school  opened  was  much  consulted  by 
telephone. 

We  motored  into  New  Hampshire 
to  see  Mrs.  Randolph  Coolidge's 
splendid  work.  Twenty-three  centers 
she  has,  teaching  the  farmers'  wives 
to  spin,  weave,  embroider,  cook,  can, 
and  plait,  and  the  men  to  do  cabinet- 
work, and  so  on.  She  also  sees  to 
selling  what  they  make,  and  has 
teachers  traveling  about  teaching 
them — a    sort    of    itinerant    teacher 


system.  It  is  thrilling  to  see  so  big 
an  affair  in  such  skillful  operation. 
YVe  do  not  expect  to  reach  such  an 
achievement  by  a  great  deal.  But 
we  do  think  we  are  going  to  develop  a 
little,  slowly.  We  shall  experiment 
and  fail,  and  experiment  again.  For 
we  are  not  going  to  go  on  imitating 
the  Scotch  and  Irish  and  Rodier,  as 
we  have  done  so  far.  YVe  are  going 
to  try  to  work  out  something  new  and 
indigenous  to  the  soil  on  which  we 
work.  If  we  can  find  it,  it  will  be  so 
obviously  right  that  it  will  sell.  It 
will  always  be  laborious  and  expensive 
to  work  at  the  home-industries'  rate, 
but  what  are  we  to  do  with  our  leisure 
in  a  four-day  week  of  four-hour  days, 
in  these  times  of  technocracy?  Evi- 
dently we  shall  have  time  once  more  for 
the  "  maids  at  the  wheel,  the  weaver  at 
his  loom"  to  "sit  blithe  and  happy," 
and  for  me  to  say  charms  over  my 
simples  in  the  pensive  pigpen. 


President  Seelye 

This  portrait  bust  of  President  Seelye  has  been  recently 

made  by  his  granddaughter,  Hilda  Scudder.  from  photo 

graphs  taken  in   1910.     Further  information  about  tht 

artist  and  her  work  may  be  found  on  page  183. 
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College  Women  in  the  World  of  Work^ 

^A  Stocktaking 

Chase  Going  woodhouse 

Mrs.  Woodhouse,  director  of  the  Institute  of  Women's  Professional  Relations 

at  Greensboro,  Xorth  Carolina,  contributes  the  third  article 

in  the  series  on  women  and  finance 


THERE  are  those  who  say  that  the 
depression  will  have  an  ennobling 
effect — that  it  will  teach  us  to  live 
rather  than  to  lay  so  much  stress  upon 
making:  a  living. 

It  may  well  be  that  some  sections 
of  our  population  were  due  this  purg- 
ing by  fire,  but  it  is  hard  to  make  a 
case  showing  that  the  school  teachers, 
the  social  workers,  the  minor  business 
executives,  and  the  clerical  workers 
who  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  working 
college  women  were  very  active  par- 
ticipants in  the  riotous  pre-1929  living. 
Life  may  have  been  a  little  easier  for 
them  then  than  it  had  been  during  the 
preceding  period  of  high  postwar 
prices  and  prewar  salary  levels,  but 
anything  even  mildly  luxurious  was 
indeed  rare. 

In  a  study  of  the  earnings  of  3534 
members  of  the  American  Association 
of  University  Women  for  1927-28, 
median  earnings  were  found  to  be 
S1615,  $1920,  and  $2300  for  those  in 
elementary,  high  school,  and  college 
teaching,  respectively.  In  the  pro- 
fessions, median  earnings  were,  for 
physicians,  S4000;  for  lawyers,  $3450; 
for  nurses  (all  executives),  $3050;  for 
research  workers,  $3000;  for  librarians, 
S2000;  for  technicians,  $1800;  and  for 
social  workers,  $1800.  Very  few  of 
these  women  were  in  business. 

Recently  the  Institute  of  Women's 
Professional  Relations  investigated 
the  earnings  of  another  group  of 
college  women,  3650  matriculants  of 
the  land-grant  colleges.1     The  median 

1  Information  concerning  publications  from  which  the 
figures  in  this  article  are  quoted  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Institute  of  Women's  Professional  Relations.  [Edi- 
tor's Note.) 


earnings  for  the  entire  group  were 
$1655;  for  those  teaching,  $1640;  for 
those  not  teaching,  SI 67 7.  Only  one 
woman  in  four  earned  more  than 
$2089.  Only  5.1  per  cent  earned  as 
much  as  $3000  a  year. 

Again,  among  1300  alumnae  of 
Barnard  College  reporting  on  earnings 
in  1929,  median  earnings  were  $2548. 
Even  among  the  members  of  the 
American  Woman's  Association,  a 
highly  selected  group  of  New  York 
City  women  successful  enough  to 
afford  a  first-class  club,  median  earn- 
ings in  1929  were  $3030,  with  10  per 
cent  of  those  reporting  having  over 
$5000  a  year. 

And  so  one  could  go  on,  building 
up  mountains  of  statistics  to  show 
what  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  all  are 
reasonably  sure  of  without  the  bul- 
wark of  figures,  that  college  women 
have  not,  except  in  unusual  instances 
so  rare  as  to  be  news,  found  their  way 
into  the  highly  remunerative  paths  of 
life.  As  money-makers  they  have 
been  far  from  outstanding.  This 
may  be  because  they  have  had  too 
many  barriers  of  opposition  to  over- 
come; it  may  be  that  they  have  had 
other  interests. 

The  question  of  potential  financial 
ability  and  the  censure  or  praise  of 
women  for  not  being  more  successful 
in  money-making  is  not  the  issue  here. 
The  point  of  interest  is  the  fact  that, 
by  and  large,  the  college  woman  is  not 
a  receiver  of  high  financial  rewards. 
This  means  that  as  a  group  they  do 
not  have  large  resources  to  fall  back 
upon  in  times  like  the  present.  And 
the    educated    woman    has,    without 
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doubt,  suffered  more  from  this  de- 
pression than  from  any  in  previous 
years. 

The  only  extensive  study  of  unem- 
ployment among  business  and  pro- 
fessional women  available  is  that  made 
by  the  American  Woman's  Association 
of  its  own  members  in  New  York  City. 
In  February  1931,  6.5  per  cent  of  the 
salaried  group  were  out  of  jobs,  and 
this  figure  grew  to  from  11.5  per  cent 
to  14.3  per  cent  in  the  fields  of  manu- 
facturing, commerce,  and  transporta- 
tion. Salary  cuts  were  somewhat 
more  widespread  than  unemployment. 
Further,  indications  point  to  more 
rather  than  to  fewer  unemployed 
since  this  study  was  made. 

All  this  and  much  more  is  everyday 
knowledge.  What  of  it?  Is  there 
anything  we  older  college  women  can 
do  to  keep  those  who  are  coming  on 
from  the  harrowing  experience  of 
uncertainty,  insecurity,  and  unem- 
ployment? At  least  the  depression 
should  bring  us  up  against  certain 
cold  facts  and  make  us  realize  that 
the  college-trained  woman  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  herself  and  to  those 
less  well  equipped,  in  taking  her  part 
as  an  intelligent  citizen  in  a  world 
where  economic  problems  are  the 
major  political  issues. 

What  are  some  of  these  facts? 
They  are  not  novel.  We  all  know 
them,  but  somehow  we  see  them,  ac- 
cept them,  and  fail  to  realize  their 
implication. 

First,  we  might  admit  that  trends 
indicate  that  for  the  present,  at  least, 
women  are  in  the  economic  world  to 
stay.  Each  census  year  sees  both 
absolutely  and  relatively  more  women 
employed.  Now,  one  in  less  than 
four  is  a  wage  earner.  Further,  the 
average  age  of  the  working  woman 
is  slowly  rising  and  the  percentage  of 
married  women  employed  has  risen 
within  the  past  decade  six  times  as 
rapidly  as  the  percentage  of  single 
women   of   the   same   age   employed. 


Women,  then,  can  consider  themselves 
as  a  group,  and,  more  and  more,  as 
individuals,  permanent  members  of 
the  workaday  world. 

The  second  fact  to  really  absorb 
is  that  of  the  interdependence  of  all 
of  us.  We  know  from  our  economic 
texts  all  about  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion— steam,  steel,  and  electricity, 
large  scale  production,  production 
today  for  sales  and  consumption 
many  months  and  even  years  in  the 
future,  dependence  on  supplies  of  raw 
materials,  effects  of  greatly  unequal 
distribution  of  income,  and  so  on. 
But  we  must  apply  this  personally. 
WTe,  the  educated  women  of  the  coun- 
try, cannot  hope  to  find  even  a 
modicum  of  security,  interesting  work, 
satisfaction,  and  comfort  unless  we 
use  our  superior  training  and  ad- 
vantages to  help  so  organize  the  world 
that  other  groups,  too,  will  have  these 
things.  Capital  cannot  make  large 
profits  if  labor  does  not  have  sufficient 
wages  to  purchase  what  is  being 
produced.  One  country  cannot  pros- 
per if  the  others  are  in  distress.  From 
nation  to  individual,  mutual  depend- 
ence is  a  keynote. 

Third,  there  must  be  faced  the  prob- 
lems of  change  and  the  fact  that  re- 
lated factors  are  not  changing  at  the 
same  rate  of  speed,  so  that  maladjust- 
ment results.  In  some  way  our 
social  lags  must  be  brought  into  line, 
and  changes  in  social  organization  and 
social  thought  synchronized  better 
with  changes  in  technology. 

Social  control  today  is  largely  a 
problem  of  social  knowledge  and 
social  planning — of  hard  work  on  the 
part  of  all  intelligent  citizens.  It  is 
too  complex  to  leave  to  the  "lazy 
fairies,"  as  a  small  boy  most  ap- 
propriately translated  laissez  faire. 

If  a  college  education  is  to  equip  a 
young  woman  for  the  world  today  it 
must  certainly  provide  her  with  two 
things:  (1)  ability  to  recognize  and 
face  social  problems,  and  to  cooperate 
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as  an  intelligent  citizen  in  attacking 
them,  and  (2)  ability  to  adjust.  This 
should  be  our  first  endeavor — to  turn 
out  young  women  capable  not  only 
of  finding  a  niche  for  themselves  in  the 
working  world  but  of  helping  to  face 
and  solve  its  problems. 

But  these  young  women  must  be 
trained  also  for  some  special  line  of 
work.  To  achieve  effectiveness  they 
must,  in  most  cases,  be  in  a  position 
to  earn  a  living.  To  what  gainful 
occupations  can  they  be  directed?  In 
times  like  these  there  is  no  certainty, 
but  at  least  trends  can  be  studied  and 
careful  estimates  made. 

First,  what  of  that  great  stronghold 
of  the  college  woman — teaching? 
There  have  been  hints  and  in  some 
cases  very  definite  warnings  of  over- 
crowding there.  In  1930  for  the  first 
time  in  our  census  history  there  were 
fewer  children  under  5  years  of  age 
than  in  the  preceding  census,  and 
fewer  children  under  5  than  between 
5  and  10  years  of  age.  The  schools 
have  been  badly  slashed  during  the 
present  "economy  drive";  the  "ex- 
tras"— public  school  music,  art,  home 
economics — have  been  reduced  or 
eliminated.  There  is  a  tendency  all 
the  way  from  the  elementary  grades 
to  the  colleges  to  increase  student  load 
per  teacher. 

In  short,  the  likelihood  of  fewer 
children  being  offset  by  a  greatly 
increased  percentage  of  attendance, 
by  curricula  enrichment,  or  by  smaller 
classes,  seems  somewhat  remote  from 
at  least  the  present  generation  of 
college  students.  Teachers  there 
must  be — and  with  the  present  school 
crisis  they  must  be  the  best.  But  one 
way  not  to  rebuild  the  school  system 
is  to  have  a  surplus  of  certified 
teachers,  and  that  we  have  and  have 
had  in  certain  sections  and  certain 
subjects  for  some  years  even  before 
the  depression .  Better  selected  teach- 
ers, more  carefully  trained  teachers, 
teachers    of    fine    personality,    yes — 


but  not  numbers.  Certainly  there  is 
no  room  for  the  girl  who  "supposes 
she  will  teach  because  there  doesn't 
seem  much  else  to  do." 

The  nurses  themselves  have  care- 
fully analyzed  their  profession  and 
show  a  notable  example  to  others. 
Through  their  efforts  smaller  hospital 
training  schools  are  being  closed  and 
the  supply  of  nurses  cut  down.  The 
288,737  nurses  of  1930,  representing 
201  per  cent  of  the  1920  figure,  are 
more  than  the  public  can  afford  to 
pay  for.  Private  duty  is  overcrowded. 
But  medicine  is  being  reorganized  and 
with  new  types  of  practice,  the  de- 
velopment of  public  health  work,  the 
higher  standards  in  hospitals  and 
training  schools,  executive  positions 
will  more  and  more  require  well- 
equipped  college  women  with  nurses' 
training. 

The  librarians  also  have  notified  the 
world  that  their  profession  is  over- 
crowded. In  1930  the  figures  for  men 
were  142  per  cent  of  those  of  1920,  for 
women,  200  per  cent.  The  situation 
may  well  change  with  the  upturn  of 
prosperity,  especially  if  accompanied 
by  a  shorter  working  day.  But  ad- 
justments take  time. 

Music  is,  of  course,  a  profession 
fundamentally  hit  by  technology. 
Put  out  of  many  schools  by  the  de- 
pression and  out  of  theaters  and  con- 
cert auditoriums  by  the  machine,  it  is 
difficult  to  know  just  where  the 
musician  of  the  immediate  future  will 
fit  in.  In  the  long  run  we  surely 
shall  find  ample  place  for  music,  but 
this  is  not  so  today. 

Touching  just  the  high  lights,  where 
have  women  shown  the  greatest 
relative  increase  in  employment?  It 
is  in  trade,  as  bankers  and  brokers,  and 
especially  as  insurance  agents  and 
real  estate  agents  and  officials.  The 
depression  has  taught  people  the 
value  of  insurance  as  no  sales  talk 
could.  In  a  study  of  business  and 
professional  women  in  Colorado,  the 
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Institute  had  more  encouraging  re- 
turns from  the  women  in  insurance 
than  from  those  in  other  lines  of 
business.2  Real  estate  will  come 
back,  and  if  women  can  take  the 
initiative  in  developing  a  sound  policy 
in  real  estate  they  should  do  much 
for  themselves  and  for  their  com- 
munities. 

Selling,  too,  has  shown  an  increase. 
The  department  store  is  no  doubt 
here  as  the  important  retail  outlet, 
and  women  have  the  inside  track  in 
department  store  work.  But  it  is  not 
easy.  To  succeed  in  this  a  woman 
must  be  able  to  organize  herself,  her 
department,  and  her  staff,  have  un- 
bounded energy  and  reserve  strength, 
imagination,  and  that  uncanny  fifth 
sense  of  fashion  which,  however,  in 
part  at  least,  seems  to  be  based  upon 
good  record  keeping  and  careful 
perusal  of  the  proper  trade  journals. 
While  no  doubt  the  stores  have,  in 
some  cases,  somewhat  exploited  the 
college  girl,  for  those  who  can  and  who 
will  it  is  a  field  of  promise. 

Art  is  coming  to  play  a  more  im- 
portant part  in  production  and  in  our 
everyday  lives.  For  proof,  walk 
through  a  department  store,  examine 
the  containers  on  the  cosmetic  table, 
notice  the  space  devoted  to  colorful 
kitchenware,  and  so  on,  through  de- 
partment after  department.  There 
should  be,  as  time  goes  on,  more 
work  for  the  commercial  artist. 
We  know  little  of  the  field  but 
indications  are  that  it  will  grow 
in  importance.  Closely  related  are 
architecture  and  landscape  architec- 
ture. In  1930  the  census  listed  only 
379  women  architects,  21,621  men. 
The  landscape  architects  are  hidden 

2  Women's  Work  and  Education,  December  1932. 


in  a  group  classification  but  their 
numbers  are  few.  There  is  a  growing 
desire  for  well-built  attractive  homes. 
Reports  for  1929  show  200  million 
dollars  spent  on  flowers  and  shrubs, 
and  4000  million  on  house  furnishings, 
and  indications  are  that  these  sums 
will  tend  to  rise  as  per  capita  income 
grows. 

Both  the  number  of  women  dentists 
(now  1 287)  and  of  physicians  and 
surgeons  (6825)  show  a  decrease  since 
1920.  Why,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  In 
all  studies  recently  made  of  earnings 
the  two  occupations  have  shown  up 
well.  While  there  are  problems  of 
organization  and  of  distribution,  there 
would  seem  to  be  promise  in  both 
dentistry  and  medicine  for  women. 
Opposition  to  women  internes  may  be 
one  explanation  of  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  women  medical  students 
now  reported. 

The  number  of  women  in  law  has 
been  increasing,  and  interesting  in- 
dividual successes  make  this  field 
more  hopeful  for  women. 

As  in  every  other  phase  of  the 
economic  situation,  so  in  that  of 
occupations  for  trained  women,  more 
facts,  specific  and  detailed,  are  needed 
if  plans  are  to  be  made  for  a  more 
stable  future.  More  information  on 
what  college  women  are  doing,  what 
they  are  earning,  where  they  might 
fit  in  to  better  advantage,  where  they 
are  too  numerous,  what  training  and 
general  educational  background  seem 
most  desirable — more  information  to 
answer  these  and  many  other  ques- 
tions is  essential  if  the  colleges  are  to 
graduate  women  who  will  find  a  niche 
for  themselves  and  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  influence  the  environment 
for  others. 


fJMary  <J\f&JVliUan,  ^Painter  of 
xJMiniatures 


By  Elizabeth  padgham  1898 


IT  is  significant  to 
note  that  Mary 
McMillan,  Smith 
1916,  took  special 
courses  in  drawing 
at  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity when  she  was 
but  12  years  old. 
You  have  only  to 
talk  with  her  a  few 
moments  to  under- 
stand that  here  is  an 
artist  whose  work  is 
the  necessary  expres- 
sion of  her  life,  that 
for  her  there  could 
have  been  no  other 
satisfying  road  to 
take.  In  her  radi- 
ant personality  you 
immediately    recog-  MmMcMlu 

nize  the  joy  that  comes  to  one  who 
seeks  to  make  the  vision-beautiful 
real,  a  vision  not  only  of  maturer 
years,  but  a  vision  that  was  sighted  in 
the  clear-eyed  days  of  childhood. 

While  an  undergraduate  at  Smith, 
Miss  McMillan  gained  valuable  ex- 
perience studying  under  Mr.  Tryon 
and  Miss  Strong.  After  graduation 
there  followed  two  years  at  Syracuse 
University  as  a  student  in  painting, 
and  1919-1920  found  her  back  at 
Smith  again,  this  time  as  an  assistant 
in  the  Art  Department.  During  this 
year  she  took  as  many  of  the  new  art 
courses  as  she  could  arrange  for. 

In  1921  she  went  to  New  York  and 
there  studied  under  Miss  Mabel 
Welch,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  present-day  painters  of  minia- 
tures. Also,  at  this  time,  she  studied 
dynamic  symmetry  with  Howard 
Giles.  Before  leaving  New  York, 
Miss    McMillan     began     to    receive 


commissions  for  her 
work,  and  from  that 
time  has  been  busy 
executing  orders  up 
to,  and  even  through, 
these  years  of  de- 
pression. 

Baltimore,  Brook- 
lyn, New  York,  Phil- 
adelphia, Syracuse, 
and  Smith  College 
are  some  of  the 
places  where  her 
work  has  been  ex- 
hibited, while  with 
rotary  exhibitions 
her  miniatures  have 
traveled  all  over  the 
country.  Member- 
ships in  the  Ameri- 
can  Society  of 
Miniature  Painters,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Women  Painters  and 
Sculptors,  Brooklyn  Society  of  Minia- 
ture Painters,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Society  of  Miniature  Painters,  are  but 
indicative  of  the  recognition  she  has 
received  from  fellow  artists. 

In  1929  her  miniature,  "A  Chinese 
Baby,"  was  placed  in  the  permanent 
collection  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
in  New  York,  and  in  1931  the  Brook- 
lyn Museum  of  Art  acquired  her 
miniature  of  "Marjorie  Li." 

At  the  Exhibition  of  the  National 
League  of  American  Pen  Women,  held 
in  Washington  last  spring,  Miss  Mc- 
Millan was  awarded  first  prize  for  the 
miniature,  "The  Green  Gown,"  a 
portrait  of  her  sister,  Martha  McMil- 
lan 1913,  while  the  Medal  of  Honor 
was  awarded  her  at  the  1932  Exhibi- 
tion of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of 
Miniature  Painters  for  the  same 
picture. 
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It  is  of  interest  to  us  to  know  that 
Bhe  has  painted  miniatures  for  several 
Smith  graduates,  among  them  the 
following:  Mrs.  Frank  K.  Wade  (Mar- 
garet Silsbee  '99),  Mrs.  Lewis  \. 
Murray  (Barbara  Kauffmann  '06), 
Mrs.  Edgar  T. ( 'lass  ( ( larolyn  W'oolley 
'11  .  Mrs.  Albert  A.  Getmati  (Louise 
Doolittle  '13),  Mrs.  George  Roberts 
(<  .r.K  e  Lee  Middleton  '14),  Mrs.  John 
I).  Shove  (Natalie  Carpenter  '15), 
Mrs.  I  nomas  M.  Laine  (Mary  Corbet 
16),  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Palmer  (Dor- 
othy Eaton  '16),  Mrs.  William  I). 
Dana  (Margaret  Leach  '21),  Mrs. 
Hopkins  (Dorothy  Peck  ex-'28j. 

When  interviewing  Miss  McMillan 
one  finds  her  much  more  eager  to 
speak  of  miniature  painting  as  an  art 
than  of  her  personal  experiences  as  a 
miniature  painter.  This,  she  will  tell 
you,  is  because  miniature  painting  is 
not  BO  well  understood  as  are  other 
mediums  of  painting. 

Bui  when  she  has  been  led  to  speak 
of  her  personal  work,  one  instantly 
understands  why  her  miniatures  are  so 
vibrant  with  life,  so  expressive  of  a 
sensitive,  responsive  spirit.  They  are 
not  just  portraits,  they  are  personalis 
night  for  the  moment  by  the 
persuasion  of  the  artist's  power  of 
insight  and  imaginativeinterpretation. 

When  asked  about  her  experiences 
as  a  miniature  painter,  Miss  McMillan 
responds  in  a  delightfully  conversa- 
tional way: 

"  From  the  wonderful  collections  of 
old  miniatures  abroad  and  in  this 
country,  and  the  cherished  manu- 
scripts  with  their  beautiful  illumina- 
tions,  we  know  that  the  miniature  has 
long  had  its  appeal  for  people,  both 
because  of  its  intrinsic  beauty,  and  as 
a  medium  for  portraiture.  There  is  a 
jewel-like  preciousness  in  its  size  and 
in  the  glow  of  ivory  seen  through  a  fine 
texture  of  color.  Many  of  the  old 
miniatures  were  done  on  parchment, 
porcelain,  metal,  and  sometimes  on 
the  l»a(  ksof  playing  cards.     However, 


the  use  of  water  color  on  ivory  has  been 
the  chosen  medium  for  the  most  beau- 
tiful old  ones  and  for  all  of  those 
painted  by  artists  of  the  present  day. 

"It  was  not  until  the  late  1890's 
that  the  art  of  miniature  painting  was 
definitely  revived  in  this  country. 
There  had  been  a  period  of  nearly 
fifty  years  when  very  little  was  done  in 
this  line,  due  largely  to  the  arrival  of 
photography  with  its  appeal  of  nov- 
elty, and  its  extraordinary  cheapness 
and  accuracy.  Just  before  the  turn  of 
the  century,  however,  a  group  of 
artists  formed  the  American  Society 
of  Miniature  Painters,  and  by  their 
sincere  and  thoroughly  artistic  work 
have  created  a  growing  interest  in 
miniatures  among  the  artists  and  on 
the  part  of  the  public. 

"The  requirements  of  a  good  minia- 
ture are  the  same  as  those  of  a  larger 
painting — beauty  of  composition,  cor- 
rectness of  drawing,  beautiful  color, 
and  breadth  of  light  and  shade.  The 
distinctive  qualities  of  a  miniature  are 
its  perfection  of  likeness  and  color 
evident  upon  close  examination  as  well 
as  at  a  distance.  To  paint  a  miniature 
the  same  background  of  study  is  re- 
quired as  for  any  portraiture;  but  the 
technique  of  water  color  on  ivory  is  a 
very  difficult  one  and  requires  a  great 
deal  of  practice  and  experimentation. 

"There  is  no  surface  so  responsive 
to  painting  as  ivory,  I  believe.  It 
has  a  glow  that  lends  itself  as  nothing 
else  does  to  lovely  flesh  tones  and 
clean  washes  of  pure,  brilliant  color, 
almost  jewel-like.  The  present-day 
painters  do  not  use  the  stippling 
method  employed  by  many  earlier 
artists,  i.e.  dots  of  color  put  on  with 
the  point  of  a  fine  brush.  They  now 
use  washes  of  color  with  larger  brushes 
and  a  much  looser,  freer  technique. 
A  'finicky'  worked-over  miniature  is 
not  a  successful  one.  However,  there 
must  be  precision  and  understanding 
as  the  basis  of  the  freedom  of  technique 
now  used.     Few   people   realize  how 
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A  Chinese  Baby 

The  Chinese  baby  is  in  a  pink  satin  suit  and  red  shoes,  against  a  gold  and  tan  Chinese  screen, 
size  of  the  photograph  corresponds  exactly  to  the  size  of  the  miniature 


The 


much  more  thought  than  actual  paint- 
ing goes  into  a  picture.  In  fact,  I 
think  that  painting  is  about  one  half 
imagination  and  one  half  good,  hard 
work. 

''Painting  portraits  as  a  profession 
is  a  very  thrilling  and  at  the  same  time 
a  very  nerve-wracking  adventure. 
The  problem  of  constantly  adapting 
oneself  to  new  people  and  to  new  en- 


vironments is  not  a  simple  one.  In 
the  case  of  an  out-of-town  portrait  I 
must  often  arrange  a  studio  in  the 
house  of  the  subject  to  be  painted, 
and  this  involves  experiments  with 
lighting,  and  adapting  my  painting 
hours,  and  sometimes  methods,  to  the 
plans  of  the  household.  This  ar- 
rangement has  its  difficulties,  but  it 
often  affords  me  a  much  better  knowl- 
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•  i  the  person  I  am  painting,  when 
I  (\m  Bee  her,  or  him,  in  the  natural 
surroundings  of  everyday  life.  For 
painting  a  portrait  is  not  merely  copy- 
ing the  features  of  your  subject,  it  is 
feeling  the  underlying  qualities  there 
.ind  successfully  recording  them. 
Like  any  creative  work,  it  involves 
intense  concentration,  and  penetra- 
tion beneath  the  surface  of  things. 
'.\>  I  look  back  over  my  experiences 
in  painting,  I  find  that  the  difficulties 
that  creative  work  inevitably  in- 
volves are  quite  superseded  in  my 
memory  by  the  happy  associations 
and  sometimes  lasting  friendships  that 
are  formed.  To  have  the  opportunity 
of  portraying  such  an  inspiring  person 
.1-  Miss  Caroline  Yale,  principal 
emeritus  of  the  Clarke  School  for  the 
1  )eaf,  is  a  thrilling  experience  indeed. 
It   was  interesting  to  paint  such  de- 


lightful people  as  Mrs.  Cyrus  Bentley 
and  Mrs.  Cyrus  McCormick  of  Chi- 
cago, snatching  time  for  sittings  from 
their  very  busy  lives.  And  there  were 
fascinating  children  to  paint  in  whom 
I  shall  always  have  the  keenest  interest 
as  they  grow  up.  I  have  found  that 
the  busiest  people  are  the  most  punc- 
tilious in  regard  to  their  appointments 
for  sittings,  and  the  most  sympathetic 
with,  and  understanding  of  that  which 
the  artist  is  trying  to  do.  I  love  to 
paint  children  because  there  is  the 
subtle  and  fascinating  charm  of  child- 
hood, its  eagerness,  its  shyness,  and 
its  spontaneous  joy.  I  love  to  paint 
any  age  for  the  interest  and  joy  of 
portraiture.  Yes,  painting  has  all  the 
uncertainties,  all  the  difficulties,  and 
all  the  joys  of  a  splendid  adventure. 
And  anyway,  we  do  it  because  we  just 
can't  help  it!" 


^A  l^pte  from  the  K^ational  Consumers'  JJeague^ 

Amy  G.  Maher,  1906 
"President  of  the  Toledo  Consumers'  JQeague^> 

HP  UK  National  Consumers'  League  called  a  meeting  in  December  to  bring 
^  to  the  public's  attention  the  alarmingly  widespread  disregard  of  the  labor 
law  s.  In  Toledo,  as  I  write,  women  are  working  in  retail  stores  from  9  a.m.  to 
(>  p.m.,  without  even  the  customary  extra  supper  money  of  former  days. 
Bundle  wrappers  are  reported  to  be  working  until  midnight.  We  seem  to 
ha\  e  gone  back  30  years,  to  the  days  when  the  Christmas  season  was  a  night- 
mare for  the  workers.  I  remember  a  worker  in  a  bookstore  telling  me.  in 
those  days,  that  her  feet  were  swollen  and  painful  for  weeks  after  Christmas. 
A  new  labor  department  in  Connecticut  is  uncovering  unbelievable  condi- 
tion.-,: wages  of  two  cents  for  a  whole  day's  work;  and  40  cents  for  120  hours. 
Indeed,  instances  have  been  found  where  workers  have  been  engaged  to  work 
for  no  wages  al  all  for  an  apprenticeship  period,  and  then  discharged,  and  a 
new  set  engaged  as  soon  as  the  period  expired.  Goods  made  under  such 
conditions  as  these  are  shipped  to  Xew  York  City  and  to  stores  all  over  the 
country,  and  we  may  well  pause  in  our  delight  over  the  low  prices  in  the  shops, 
to  ask  ourselves  who  is  making  up  the  difference.  .Obviously,  it  is  the  ex- 
ploited workers,  whose  standard  of  living  has  been  so  ruthlessly  sacrificed. 

The  depression  seems  to  be  a  long  succession  of  paradoxes,  and  two  of  the 
saddest  are  child  labor  and  the  overwork  to  the  point  of  breakdown  for  adults 
.it  work,  at  the  same  time  that  12  millions  are  without  work  and  succumbing 
to  illness  from  despair,  because  they  are  unable  to  provide  for  their  families. 


^HE  DEPARTMEN1  of  GkOLOGY  CUNUUUS 
A  SECOND  TRIP  to  the  BLACK  HILLS  of 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 

iatke  summer  of 

u)hicVu  is  full\j 
described  in  the 
President's  Report 
of  last  October. 


We  discover 
fvilobile  Zone  in  the 
Oeaawood  Sandstone 


On  lae  Road  from 
jOeadwood  to  /sad 


ei.v 
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When  You  JMake  Your  Will 

THE  Alumnae  Committee  of  Seven  Colleges  believes  in  preparedness;  and 
the  luncheon  meeting  in  November  to  which  a  group  of  Chicago  lawyers 
was  invited  was  for  the  purpose  of  telling  them  about  the  importance  of 
women's  colleges  so  that  in  the  good  days  to  come  they  in  turn  may  say  to 
clients  who  seek  to  leave  their  money  wisely:  "Why  not  give  the  women's 
colleges  a  fair  deal?"  Mr.  John  Wilson  presided,  and  Dean  Lloyd  Garrison  of 
Wisconsin  and  President  William  Allan  Neilson  of  Smith  were  the  speakers. 
We  quote  only  a  few  of  their  most  challenging  statements  here,  regretting 
deeply  that  much  of  the  "flavor"  of  the  addresses  is  thereby  lost. 


Dean  Garrison,  after  commenting 
delightfully  on  the  history  of  women  as 
portrayed  in  Virginia  Woolfs  "A 
Room  of  Ones  Own"  proceeded: 

Perhaps  we  are  approaching  an  age 
in  which  men  and  women  will  be  full 
partners  in  the  enterprise  of  civiliza- 
tion— an  age  never  before  witnessed 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  If  a  new 
age  is  indeed  before  us  in  which  the 
character,  the  intellect,  and  the  deep 
impulses  of  women  will  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  our  pressing  problems,  the 
most  potent  factor  in  creating  that  age 
will  be  the  education  of  women. 

When  we  remember  that  the  character 
of  a  person  ...  is  irretrievably  fixed 
by  the  time  he  is  six;  that  in  that 
critical  period  it  is  the  mother  whose 
influence  is  all-powerful ;  that  the  great 
majority  of  our  boys  and  girls  never 
go  beyond  elementary  school;  and 
that  women,  rather  than  men,  give 
them  what  instruction  they  receive; 
then  it  seems  to  me  that  upon  a  long 
view  the  proper  education  of  women  is 
perhaps  of  greater  importance  to  the 
world  than  the  proper  education  of 
men. 

According  to  census  figures,  2  out  of 
every  7  women  are  unmarried,  and 
when  we  add  the  widowed,  the  di- 
vorced, the  childless,  and  those  whose 
children  have  gone  out  into  the  world 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  majority  of 
women  have  ceased  to  be  housekeep- 
er- and  rearers  of  children  during 
large  portions  of  their  lives,  and  we 
must  grant  that  women  quite  as  much 
,i-  men  are  entitled  to  all  that  educa- 
tion can  do  to  make  their  lives  signifi- 
cant and  creative. 


The  higher  education  of  women  in 
this  country  has  been  sadly  neglected. 
The  John  Price  Jones  Corporation  has 
estimated  that  since  1923  over  $400,- 
000,000  per  annum  has  been  expended 
in  this  country  upon  education.  How 
much  of  it  goes  to  the  higher  education 
of  women?  We  can  only  guess,  but 
these  figures  may  furnish  a  clue: 

The  World  Almanac  publishes  annu- 
ally a  list  of  benefactions  over  S25,000 
as  published  in  the  press  and  in  the 
reports  of  charitable,  religious,  and 
educational  organizations.  The  list  is 
by  no  means  complete,  but  it  is  a 
good  sampling.  I  give  you  the  figures 
for  1931  of  gifts  to  educational  insti- 
tutions. Out  of  a  total  of  about 
S75, 000,000  given  by  will  or  during 
life,  the  gifts  to  women's  colleges 
aggregated  a  little  over  $1,000,000. 
About  half  came  from  one  foundation ; 
the  balance  from  3  women  and  1  man, 
the  only  man  out  of  the  hundreds  of 
philanthropists  listed  who  gave  or 
bequeathed  a  penny  to  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  women:  Dwight  Whitney 
Morrow. 

A  group  of  foreign  universities  alone 
received  from  American  givers  more 
than  four  times  the  amount  given  to 
our  women's  colleges. 

Harvard  and  Yale  alone  received 
nearly  half  the  entire  S75, 000,000,  and 
women  donors  contributed  to  these 
two  colleges  more  than  S7, 700,000  of 
this  amount. 

Women  need  to  be  shown  quite  as 
much  as  men  the  value  to  society  of 
women's  education.  I  found  in  the  lists 
such  items  as  S200.000  bequeathed  by 
a   woman    for    the   education   of   the 
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natives  of  American  Samoa,  and  I 
wished  that  this  woman  had  stuck  a 
little  closer  to  home. 

To  you  who  will  help  guide  the  future 
streams  of  our  philanthropy  I  com- 
mend the  women's  colleges. 

Mr.  Neils  on  began  by  an  emphatic 
endorsement  of  Dean  Garrison's  closing 
remarks. 

The  women  are  more  to  blame  than 
the  men.  Our  group  of  colleges  has 
reached  an  average  age  of  50  years. 
Grandchildren  of  our  first  graduates 
are  beginning  to  come  to  college. 
Normally,  we  should  not  be  making 
appeals:  money  would  be  coming  to 
us  in  a  fair  share  if  the  habit  had  not 
been  set  the  other  way — if  the  women 
themselves  hadn't  been  constantly 
more  concerned  with  the  sentiment 
of  memorials  to  their  husbands  and 
brothers  and  sons  than  to  the  future 
of  their  daughters.  Women  need  to 
be  shown  how  unfair  they  are  to  their 
own  sex. 

All  of  these  seven  colleges  are  national 
colleges — in  my  own  college  43  of  the 
48  states  are  represented.  We  are  less 
local  than  Harvard  or  Yale.  This  is 
a  matter  of  importance  to  the  country 
as  a  whole.  We  are  strong  agents  in 
the  correction  of  sectionalism. 

About  90  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in 
our  elementary  schools  are  women. 
We  should  have  as  good  equipment  for 
the  training  of  these  as  we  have  for  the 
men  teachers. 

"What  does  your  college  do  to  train 
women  to  be  wives  and  mothers?'' 
I  have  often  been  asked.  I  point  out 
that   if   vou    follow    the   career   of   a 


typical   college   woman   you   find   that 

supposing  she  lives  to  be  70,  she  has 

20  years  before  she  gets  married. 
20  years  when  she  is  largely  occupied 

with  her  family,  and  by  the  time  she 
is  45  she  finds  herself  with  abundant 
leisure  and  25  or  30  years  before  her. 
The  first  thing  we  do  is  to  provide  that 
woman  with  something  to  live  for. 

We  want  to  keep  our  colleges  demo- 
cratic.    This  year   the  difficulties  of 

financing  college  students  are  greater 
than  ever  before.  In  my  own  college 
more  than  25  per  cent  are  in  college 
only  because  they  are  helped.  To  try 
to  function  on  cost  would  mean  the 
disappearance  of  that  quarter — the 
quarter  which,  on  the  whole,  has  the 
best  brains  and  the  greatest  eagerness 
to  work.  This  year  S200.000  is  being 
given  in  scholarships,  an  amount  equal 
to  practically  two-thirds  of  our  entire 
endowment  income. 

The  women's  colleges  are  economical. 
They  have  built  themselves  up  out 
of  surpluses,  surpluses  made  possible 
by  underpaying  the  teachers;  and 
when  we  get  a  good  teacher,  then  all 
around  us  are  Williams,  Dartmouth. 
Amherst,  Harvard — all  willing  to 
plunder  us. 

The  total  endowment  of  Smith  is 
something  over  $6,000,000.  It  is  a 
poor  year  when  Harvard  doesn't  get  in 
one  year  what  it  has  taken  us  60  years 
to  collect.  That  is  about  the  ratio 
for  us  all. 

American  men  and  women  care  almost 
as  much  for  their  daughters  as  they  do 
for  their  sons,  and  I  ask  you  to  help  us 
get  a  fair  deal! 


Smith  College  makes  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  following  bequests 

Under  the  will  of  Frances  Woods  Chandler  '94.  the  College  is  named  in  two 
bequests:  a  fund  of  S5000  is  established  in  memory  of  Robert  M.  Woods,  and  the 
sum  of  $1000  is  set  apart  to  provide  the  payment  of  an  annual  gift  to  the  Alumnae 
Fund  as  long  as  any  member  of  the  class  survives,  the  principal  finally  accruing  to 
the  College. 

The  Alumnae  Fund  has  received  the  sum  of  $1500.  the  proceeds  of  an  insurance 
policy  carried  by  Gertrude  Stockder  '15  in  which  she  named  the  Alumnae  Fund  as 
beneficiary. 
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One  of  the  Orchards  after  a  Snowfall 

ISlgt  for  Sale! 

Dorothy  Evans  Noble  1907 


A  BEARING  fruit  ranch  in  the 
mountains  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, a  dwelling  house  inhabited  for 
twenty  years,  and  not  for  sale!  If  you 
have  had  experience  in  the  fluidity  of 
California's  population,  of  the  restless- 
ness of  that  ever  moving  mass  of 
moderns  who  fluctuate  from  city  to 
ranch,  and  from  ranch  to  beach  cot- 
tage, the  startling  nature  of  this  state- 
ment will  be  clear  to  you.  On  our 
Mohave  Desert,  we  are  regarded  as 
veritable  pioneers,  and  I  know  the 
neighbors  are  disappointed  that  we  do 
not  drive  to  town  in  a  covered  wagon, 
my  husband  wearing  a  Daniel  Boone 
coonskin  cap,  and  carrying  a  rifle  on 
his  shoulder.  We  really  do  like  our 
ranch,  even  after  more  than  two  dec- 
ades of  life  on  it,  twenty-three  miles 
from  a  railroad  and  ninety  miles  from 
our  doctor,  hairdresser,  curate,  and 
movie  ticket-taker.  In  order  to  de- 
termine what  qualities  are  not  subject 
to  depression  and  deflation,  it  may  be 
worth  while  in  these  dark  days  to 
examine  and  appraise  a  surrounding 
that  yields  unending  peace  and  satis- 
faction.    Only   two   things  will   ever 


force  us  off  our  ranch,  those  two  evei 
hounding  shadows,  Death  and  Taxes 
By  keeping  strong,  we  hope  to  fend  of 
Death  as  long  as  possible,  and  by  be 
ing  economical,  we  trust  to  elude  th( 
exigent  sheriff. 

It  sounds  like  logrolling  to  write 
in  the  Quarterly  that  our  Alms 
Mater  started  me  back  to  the  land 
But  the  truth  is  that  if,  in  search  of  a 
cinch  course  away  back  in  1905,  I 
had  not  stumbled  on  Dr.  Ganong's 
course  in  horticulture,  today  I  should 
not  know  an  apple  tree  from  a  pear 
tree.  In  adolescent  ignorance,  I  sup- 
posed that  a  gardening  course  would 
leave  me  plenty  of  time  for  extra- 
curricular activities,  such  as  skating 
and  cooking  bacon  over  a  pile  of  sticks. 
Instead  it  kept  my  nose  to  the  grind- 
stone the  rest  of  my  college  career,  as 
I  dashed  hither  and  yon  at  the  behest 
of  the  ubiquitous  Mr.  Canning.  I 
grafted  apple  trees,  I  budded  rose 
bushes,  I  rose  at  day's  early  dawning 
to  keep  those  ever  thirsty  plants  in 
the  Lyman  Plant  House  from  drying 
to  a  crisp.  Most  amazing  was  it  to 
find,  after  I  graduated,  that  I  missec 
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the  work  so  much  that  nothing  but 
life  on  a  farm  could  ever  satisfy  me. 
At  the  first  possible  moment,  I  an- 
nexed a  husband  and  we  moved  to 
this  ranch,  from  which  we  have  never 
stirred,  except  for  vacations. 

We  started  our  venture  in  1910,  full 
of  the  most  supreme  confidence  and  of 
the  most  abysmal  ignorance.  Today, 
our  knowledge  is  considerably  greater, 
and  our  confidence  is  considerably 
less.  Every  cent  the  farm  has  ever 
brought  in  has  gone  promptly  back 
into  it  in  the  form  of  improvements. 
When  we  hit  a  good  year,  we  lay  aside 
enough  for  the  next  one,  and  spend  the 
rest  in  planting  more  trees,  or  adding 
more  pipe-lines,  or  buying  more  heat- 
ers, or  in  modernizing  equipment. 
When  we  hit  a  bad  year,  we  cut  down 
expenses,  do  only  necessary  ranch 
work,  use  the  surplus  of  the  year  be- 
fore, and  lie  low.  For  the  first  ten 
years,  more  capital  was  added  year  by 
year,  but  since  then  the  ranch  has 
produced  its  own  running  expenses. 

In  starting  any  fruit  farm,  two 
things  are  absolutely  essential.  One 
is  the  possession  of  enough  capital  to 
plant,  organize,  and  tide  the  place  over 
until  it  is  in  bearing,  and  the  other  is 
the  determination  of  the  owner  to  live  on 
the  place  himself  and  see  that  it  is  run 
according  to  his  ideas.  After  the  start, 
there  is  a  long  period  of  work  and  wait- 
ing for  bearing,  followed  by  the  serious 
problem  of  marketing  the  produce. 
We  solved  our  marketing  problem, 
after  many  sad  experiences  with  com- 
mission men,  by  going  into  the  selling 
end  ourselves.  My  brother,  who  is 
coowner  of  our  ranch,  entered  the 
wholesale  produce  business  in  our 
nearest  large  city,  and  he  is  on  the  spot 
there  to  dispose  of  our  fruit  at  best 
possible  prices.  With  one  owner  to 
raise  the  fruit,  and  the  other  to  sell  it, 
chances  of  success  are  doubled. 

Our  first  ten  years  were  largely  ex- 
perimental, as  fruit  growing  was  a  new 
venture  in  our  district,  so  we  had  to 


determine  the  best  varieties  by  the 
trial-and-error  method.  First  came 
the  clearing  away  of  sagebrush  and 
juniper,  the  grading  and  planting,  and 
the  installation  of  concrete  pipe-lines  to 
bring  water  from  a  near-by  stream. 
Being  from  the  East,  irrigation  was  un- 
familiar to  us,  but  nothing  will  grow 
on  the  desert  without  it,  so  we  had  to 
master  its  use.  We  had  to  learn  to 
spray,  for  California  does  not  tolerate 
wormy  fruit,  and  we  wage  constant 
warfare  with  insects.  We  learned 
pruning,  grafting,  thinning,  and  many 
other  phases  of  fruit  culture.  Our 
latest  venture  is  to  heat  the  orchards 
on  cold  nights  when  the  blossoms  are 
out,  to  prevent  freezing.  Gradually 
we  have  learned  how  to  take  care  of 
the  trees,  and  we  now  have  over  225 
acres  of  them  in  bearing.  We  have 
made  and  laid  thirteen  miles  of  pipe- 
line, and  we  have  worked  out  an  or- 
ganization to  handle  the  fruit,  with  a 
packing  house,  box-making  machine, 
and  last  but  not  least  a  fancy  label  of 
our  own.  In  the  fall  of  1931  we 
shipped  70,000  boxes  of  fine  fruit — ap- 
ples, pears,  peaches,  and  cherries;  and 
what  is  more,  we  sold  them,  even 
though  it  was  the  year  1931. 

Our  judgment  is  that  for  solid  satis- 
faction, good  health,  and  peace  of 
mind,  life  on  a  farm  is  eminently  sat- 
isfactory. In  hard  times,  it  is  possible 
to  economize  more  easily  there  than  in 
the  city,  and  you  can  escape  that 
depression  mass  psychology  that  per- 
meates the  cities.  In  good  times,  you 
can  make  improvements,  travel,  com- 
mit extravagances  and  whoop  it  up 
as  much  as  your  finances  permit. 

Someone  may  be  crass  and  commer- 
cial enough  to  ask,  "But  does  your 
farm  pay?"  My  reply  will  have  to  be 
that  in  dollars  and  cents  it  has  not,  up 
to  date.  In  all  fairness,  however,  it 
must  be  said  that  the  place  has  paid 
some  returns.  For  twenty-two  long 
years  it  has  paid  us:  (1)  in  peace  and 
quiet;   (2)  in  exceedingly  good  health 
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for  us  all,  due  to  purity  of  water  supply 
and  of  air;  |  3)  in  producing  all  the  fruit, 
dairy  products,  and  many  of  the  vege- 
tables we  eat,  making  living  costs 
amazingly  low;  (4)  in  beautiful  sur- 
roundingsof  desert,  mountains,  streams, 
and  woods,  affording  freedom  from  the 
dirt,  noise,  and  confusion  of  the  city; 
(5)  in  space  wherein  to  indulge  all  our 
hobbies,  whether  they  are  cat-breed- 
ing,  rose   culture,   rock  gardening,   or 


quail  protection;  (6)  in  affording  plenty 
of  work,  but  also  plenty  of  leisure  for 
reading,  writing,  entertaining  guests, 
and  outdoor  exercise. 

In  times  such  as  these  today,  when 
we  tune  out  the  stock  market  reports 
in  the  radio  daily  news,  so  that  we 
won't  hear  how  many  companies  have 
passed  dividends,  isn't  it  something  to 
have  one  company  pay  six  dividends 
a  year,  uncut  and  regular? 


Setting  Up  as  a  Jjterary  ^Adviser 


LUCY  MAXWELL  HODGE  192  3 


'Ax\ 


HAT?"  asked  my  father,  when 
told  him  that  I  was  about 
to  set  myself  up  in  business — with 
his  help,  of  course!  "What  in  thun- 
der is  a  literary  adviser?" 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  a  difficult 
question  to  answer.  I  had  a  fairly 
clear-cut  idea  of  what  I  intended  to 
be  when  I  started,  but  I  soon  found 
that  the  definition  had  to  be  stretched 
to  include  practically  everything  from 
psychiatrist  to  actual  collaborator. 

The  original  idea  came  to  me  when 
I  was  on  the  editorial  staff  of  a  publish- 
ing house.  I  was  struck  by  the 
swarms  of  people  who  came  in  to  seek 
advice  of  every  description.  They 
asked,  wrathfully,  why  in  the  blazes 
we  turned  down  their  manuscripts. 
Didn't  we  know  a  remarkable  book 
when  we  saw  one?  They  sought  a 
collaborator  who  would  go  off  in  the 
woods  with  them  for  a  year  to  help 
them  write  what  was  certain  to  be  a 
masterpiece.  They  inquired  whether 
Love  or  the  Wild  West  would  be  the 
better  subject  for  a  first  novel.  Many 
were  in  a  real  quandary  because 
editors  praised  their  work  warmly 
(for  editors!)  yet  continued  to  decline 
it. 

Some  of  these  questions  were  impor- 
tant and  others  were  not,  but  the  fact 


remained  that  there  was  no  one  in  this 
vicinity  to  answer  them.  Busy  edi- 
tors have  no  time  for  dealing  out  such 
information  and  detailed  advice,  al- 
though they  are  ready  to  do  all  that 
they  can  for  struggling  authors,  and 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
was  a  definite  need  for  someone  who 
could  offer  to  writers  the  following 
services : — 

(1)  Criticism  of  manuscripts  of  new  or  un- 
successful authors,  pointing  out  why 
and  where  they  were  not  up  to  publish- 
ing standards  and  what,  if  anything, 
could  be  done  about  them. 

(2)  Revision  and  editing  of  manuscripts  for 
experienced  and  inexperienced  writers 
alike. 

(3)  Information  about  the  proper  market 
for  each  manuscript — a  detail  about 
which  a  surprising  number  of  writers 
are  ignorant. 

(4)  Encouragement  of  promising  writers 
and  discouragement  of  unpromising 
ones  by  frank  comment  and  personal 
attention. 

(5)  Assistance  to  overworked  publishing 
staffs  by  doing  special  editorial  jobs  for 
them  and  by  taking  off  their  hands  some 
of  the  information  seekers. 

And  so,  when  my  idea  was  ripe,  I 
started  in.  I  had  a  good  background 
of  critical  work,  academic  and  edito- 
rial, a  keen  interest  both  in  writing  and 
in   publishing,   and   a  wealth   of  the 
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enthusiasm  of  the  ignorant  in  a  new 
venture.  From  the  moment  that  my 
advertisements  appeared,  my  morning 
mail  began  to  astonish  our  naive  post- 
man. Letters  came  from  Texas,  Ore- 
gon, North  Dakota,  and  Canada. 
Everyone,  apparently,  was  seeking 
just  the  help  which  I  offered,  although 
not  everyone,  I  soon  discovered,  was 
prepared  to  pay  for  it.  These  letters 
are  just  as  interesting  as  the  manu- 
scripts which  sometimes  follow  them, 
for  they  reveal  the  problems  and  char- 
acteristics of  every  conceivable  type  of 
person.  They  come — and  this  is  ac- 
tually taken  from  my  files — from  im- 
poverished clergymen  who  want  des- 
perately to  earn  money  by  writing 
adventure  stories;  from  western  cattle 
ranchers  whose  letterheads  state  that 
they  are  "reasonably  honest,"  and 
whose  artless  enthusiasm  is  irresistible ; 
from  teachers,  debutantes,  bankers, 
business  men,  clam  diggers,  corse- 
tieres,  sailors,  housewives,  sculptors, 
dilettantes,  and  actually,  sometimes, 
from  bona  fide  authors.  The  range  in 
age  runs  from  fifteen  up  to  eighty-five. 
Some  of  the  writers  are  arrogant,  some 
shy,  some  humorous,  many  pathetic, 
but  all  of  them  are  anxious  for  help. 
Sometimes  they  come  for  personal 
interviews — and  then  one's  tact  is 
tested,  as  when  one  man  came  because 
he  thought  that  he  had  discovered  the 
way  to  fly  to  Mars  and  wanted  his  dis- 
covery published.  Another  man  came 
because  he  had  lost  wife,  children, 
and  mother  within  three  months,  and 
thought  that  in  writing  he  might  find 
an  anchor.  Others  come  with  less 
unusual  but  more  workable  problems. 
The  two  questions  which  I  ask  my- 
self continually  are: — 

(1)  Can  I  really  help  these  individuals? 

(2)  Does  the  time  and  energy  spent  in  my 
work  bring  me  anything  more  than 
financial  reward? 

^  My  answer  to  both  of  these  ques- 
tions is  emphatically  yes.     As  far  as 


helping  people  goes,  I  cannot  make 
authors  of  them  all.  I  am  lucky  if  10 
per  cent  of  them  succeed.  But  even 
those  who  do  not  will  usually  profit  by 
criticism  of  their  work,  although  it 
may  be  frank  advice  to  let  writing  be 
merely  an  avocation  or  to  stop  it  al- 
together; and  those  whose  yearning  is 
emotional  rather  than  truly  artistic 
are  grateful,  I  find,  for  a  genuinely 
sympathetic  ear  and  a  few  sensible 
suggestions. 

As  for  my  own  personal  rewards, 
they  are  many.  Top  notch  manu- 
scripts are  even  rarer  in  my  business 
than  in  that  of  publishing,  but  when  I 
feel  discouraged  about  their  scarcity  I 
remind  myself  that  they  should  be 
scarce.  If  every  one  that  came  to  me 
was  a  finished  product,  I  should  be 
useless.  My  business  is  primarily  to 
help  writers  who  cannot  yet  stand  en- 
tirely on  their  own  feet,  and  it  is  more 
interesting  to  watch  a  manuscript 
grow  and  improve  under  my  supervi- 
sion than  it  is  to  market  one  which  is 
already  a  finished  creation.  Some 
authors  need  actual  collaboration, 
some  technical  revision  or  instruction 
in  the  forms  of  writing.  Some  are 
trying  to  write  novels  when  the  short 
story  or  the  article  is  obviously  their 
proper  medium. 

But  although  literary  advice  is  my 
raison  d'etre,  the  most  valuable  ex- 
perience which  I  get  from  my  work  is 
my  contact  with  people.  Writing  is 
an  almost  instinctive  emotional  outlet 
for  everyone,  since,  to  the  ignorant,  it 
seems  to  require  less  technical  knowl- 
edge than  do  the  other  arts.  Rich  or 
poor,  restless  or  satisfied,  clever, 
stupid,  courageous,  or  frightened,  they 
come  and  tell  me  far  more  about  them- 
selves than  they  suspect.  Almost 
every  one  of  them  has  a  personal  story 
that  is  far  more  interesting  than  any- 
thing he  could  ever  write.  Those 
stories  I  cannot  tell  you.  I  can  only 
say  that  if  you  are  interested  in  human 
nature,  be  a  literary  adviser! 
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A  WELL-WRITTEN  article  on  the 
theories  of  modern  physics  is 
certain  to  attract  many  readers. 
The  educated  public  today  is  pro- 
foundly interested  in  the  things  of 
the  real  world  and  their  effects  upon 
each  other.  But 
there  is  one  effect 
of  physical  things 
which  most  persons 
are  apt  to  ignore, 
although  without 
it  we  could  have 
no  knowledge  of 
the  world  at  all:  I 
mean  the  effect 
which  things  pro- 
duce on  our  bodies. 
And  yet,  that  we 
see  things  in  their 
various  shapes, 
colors,  and  posi- 
tions is  due  to  this 

very  influence;  if  it  is  eliminated,  as 
in  a  totally  dark  room,  we  can  see 
no  more.  Banal  as  this  statement  is, 
it  contains  a  very  important  conclu- 
sion. For  it  means  that  certain 
processes  in  our  bodies,  aroused  by 
the  influence  of  external  objects  on 
them,  must  occur  if  we  are  to  see  these 
objects,  and  that  consequently  our 
perception  is  directly  connected  only 
with  the  former,  the  processes  in  our 
body,  while  its  connection  with  the 
latter,  the  real  object,  is  indirect. 
Therefore  the  objects  which  we  see 
would  not  be  necessary  for  our  seeing 
them  if  we  could  produce  in  some 
other  way  the  processes  in  our  bodies 
to  which  they  give  rise. 

In  all  perception  these  processes 
are  started  on  the  sense  surfaces 
which  are  directly  affected  by  the 
external   things.     Therefore  we  shall 
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now    consider    the    relation    of    three 
terms:     the     external     things,     thei 
effects  on  the  sense  surfaces,  and  th< 
processes    to    which    these    primary 
effects  give   rise  within   the  nervou 
system.     Let  us  begin  with  the  rela 
tion    between    th< 
external  things  anc 
the  sense  surfaces 
Of    course,    thing! 
are  seen  only  wher 
light  coming  fron 
them    is    reflectec 
into   our  eyes 
which  have  at  the 
back  a  sensitive 
layer  comparable 
to  a  photographic 
film,   the  retina 
But  this  is  by  nc 
means   enough 
For  if  we  expose  c 
photographic  plate 
to  light  and  then  develop  it,  we  gel 
no  picture  at  all,  but  a  more  or  less 
uniform   gray   surface.     In    order   tc 
obtain  a  picture  we  must  place  our 
film  in  a  camera  which  is  correctly 
focused.     Actually  our  eye  is  such  a 
camera    which    can    be    focused    by 
changes    in     the    curvature    of    the 
crystalline  lens,  and  which  focuses  on 
any  object  which  we  regard.     Of  this 
action  we  know  nothing,  it  happens 
automatically,    and    yet,    without    it 
the  things  would  not  look  as  they  do; 
we  would,  except  at  great  distances. 
see  blurred  patches  instead  of  well- 
defined   objects.     Thus   the   looks  of 
things  depend,  among  other  factors, 
upon   the   action   of  a   small    muscle 
which  regulates  the  curvature  of  the 
lens,  that  is,  upon  something  which  in 
itself  has  nothing  to  do  with   these 
things  or  their  looks. 
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But  we  must  go  further  than  that. 
When  the  eye  is  well  focused,  is  what 
we  see  then  a  mere  direct  consequence, 
a  projection  as  it  were,  of  our  retinal 
images? 

Here  on  my  desk  is  my  sheet  of 
paper,  a  calendar  pad,  a  cigarette 
case;  when  I  turn  my  eyes  in  their 
direction,  these  objects  produce  reti- 
nal images  and  I  see  them.  No  more 
problem  seems  to  exist.  It  has  taken 
psychology  a  long  time  to  discover 
that  right  here  lies  the  main  problem 
contained  in  our  original  question; 
but  unless  we  recognize  this  problem, 
we  can  never  find  an  answer  to  that 
question.  For,  paradoxical  though  it 
may  sound,  strictly  speaking  there  is 
no  retinal  image  of  the  calendar  or  the 
cigarette  case  on  my  retinas.  This  is 
easy  to  prove.  We  look  at  a  photo- 
graph of  my  desk.  Then  I  maintain 
that  as  a  real  entity  there  is  no  picture 
on  this  photograph,  although  there  is, 
of  course,  something  on  it  which 
makes  us  see  the  picture  when  we  look 
at  it.  The  paper  on  which  the  photo- 
graph has  been  printed  has  on  its 
surface  a  layer  composed  of  small 
particles  which,  before  the  printing 
process  was  finished,  were  sensitive  to 
light  so  that  they  became  the  blacker 
the  more  light  they  received.  The 
printing  process  consists  in  blacking 
each  particle  in  accordance  with  the 
pattern  of  the  negative,  each  particle 
reacting  by  itself,  independent  of  all 
other  particles.  When  the  process  is 
finished,  therefore,  the  surface  con- 
sists of  a  great  number  of  particles 
each  with  its  particular  shade  of  gray. 
That  is  all  a  photograph  really  is. 
The  most  adequate  description  of  it 
as  a  physical  object  would  be  a  table 
in  which  each  particle  is  listed  with 
its  degree  of  blackness.  On  the 
photograph  as  a  physical  object  there 
are  no  desks  or  calendars  or  cigarette 
cases,  but  just  small  dots  of  varying 
blackness.  And  exactly  the  same  is 
true  of  the  focused  "pictures"  on  our 


retinas,  except  that  the  effects  on  the 
individual  elements  in  it  differ  not 
only  in  brightness  but  also  in  color. 
The  adequate  description  of  the 
retinal  image  as  a  physical  event 
would  again  be  a  table  in  which  each 
sensitive  element  is  listed  with  the 
kind  and  amount  of  light  it  receives. 
Thus,  when  I  look  at  my  desk,  there 
are  no  calendars  or  cigarette  cases  on 
my  retinas,  there  is  merely  a  distribu- 
tion of  light  and  color.  But  on  ac- 
count of  this  distribution  I  see  a 
cigarette  case,  a  calendar,  and  all  the 
various  objects;  this  light-color  pat- 
tern is  a  condition  of  the  process  within 
my  nervous  systern  which  makes  me 
perceive  my  desk  and  the  objects  on 
it.  What  I  see  depends  upon  such 
processes,  and  the  question  of  our 
essay  revolves  itself  now  into  the 
problem,  how  these  processes  are 
determined  by  the  retinal  pattern, 
i.e.  the  relation  between  the  second 
and  the  third  of  the  three  terms  pre- 
viously distinguished. 

This  problem  has  a  number  of 
different  aspects  of  wrhich  we  shall 
briefly  discuss  a  few,  beginning  with 
that  of  unit  formation.  The  unit  on 
the  retina  is  the  individual  sensitive 
element,  a  unit  constant  under  all 
conditions.  But  to  this  unit  there 
corresponds  no  unit  in  the  world  as  we 
see  it.  Here  my  calendar  is  a  unit, 
my  cigarette  case  another,  the  top  of 
the  desk  a  third,  and  so  on,  and  these 
units  correspond  to  retinal  areas 
comprising  a  great  number  of  retinal 
elements  which  may  vary  from  mo- 
ment to  moment. 

Let  us  make  this  clear  by  consider- 
ing three  retinal  areas:  a  stimulated 
by  the  calendar,  b  stimulated  by  the 
cigarette  case,  and  c  stimulated  by 
the  intervening  piece  of  the  desk. 
Each  of  these  three  areas  consists  of  a 
great  number  of  elements,  each  of 
which  receives  its  stimulation  in- 
dependently of  every  other.  Why, 
then,  do  the  excitations  aroused  in  a 
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give  rise  to  one  unit,  those  in  b  to 
another,  and  those  in  c  to  a  part  of  a 
third  and  larger  unit?  There  is 
nothing  in  the  elements  themselves 
which  accounts  for  this  organization; 
I  need  only  turn  my  eyes  a  little,  and 
these  three  areas,  corresponding  to 
our  three  objects,  comprise  different 
groups  of  retinal  elements.  As  far 
as  these  elements  are  concerned, 
numberless  other  unit  formations  are 
equally  possible,  e.g.  (1)  a  part  of  a, 
(2)  the  rest  of  a  together  with  a  part 
of  c,  (3)  the  rest  of  c  and  b. 

The  answer  to  our  last  question  can 
only  be  that  the  processes  started  in 
the  retinal  elements  must  have  proper- 
ties which  make  them  organize  them- 
selves into  the  actual  units  we  per- 
ceive. 

The  discovery  of  such  properties 
thus  becomes  a  task  of  psychological 
research,  which  has  already  yielded  a 
number  of  significant  results.  The 
first  is  easy  to  understand.  If,  again, 
we  consider  our  three  retinal  areas, 
a,  b,  and  c,  we  recognize  that  the 
stimulation  changes  more  rapidly  at 
the  boundary  lines  of  each  of  these 
areas  than  within  their  interior.  The 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  is 
that  along  such  "jumps"  of  stimula- 
tion, unit  formation  and  segregation 
will  occur;  areas  separated  by  this 
imaginary  line,  i.e.  areas  of  abruptly 
different  stimulations,  will  produce 
processes  segregated  from  each  other; 
and  areas  enclosed  by  the  imaginary 
lines,  i.e.  areas  of  equal  or  gradually 
changing  stimulation,  will  become 
unified.  Otherwise  expressed:  along 
these  lines  forces  are  operative  which 
hold  process  areas  together  and  sep- 
arate them  from  other  areas,  forces 
which  depend  primarily  upon  the 
relative  stimulus  distribution,  since 
"abrupt"  and  "gradual"  are  deter- 
mined by  the  relation  between  the  gra- 
dients within  and  between  the  areas. 

But  not  all  differences  of  stimula- 
tion are  equally  powerful  in  achieving 
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unification  and  segregation.  Just 
oil  does  not  mix  with  water  while 
alcohol  does,  so  a  difference  in  lumi- 
nosity has  a  strong  segregating  effect, 
while  mere  differences  of  color,  un- 
accompanied by  luminosity  differ- 
ences, produce  a  very  poor  segregation 
at  best,  and  sometimes  no  segregation 
at  all.  Moreover,  blue  and  green 
have  still  less  power  of  organization 
than  red  and  yellow;  the  former  have 
therefore  been  called  soft,  the  latter 
hard  colors.  Thus  a  blue  spot  on  a 
gray  ground  of  equal  luminosity  will 
have  no  sharp  contours;  under  proper 
conditions  it  will  lose  all  stability  and 
may  even  disappear  completely  for 
short  moments. 

Let  us  reflect  briefly  on  our  ex- 
planation of  unit  formation.  Accord- 
ing to  it  the  seen  units  are  created  by 
the  nervous  processes  and  are  there- 
fore due  to  events  within  the  organ- 
ism, while  the  real  units  are  without! 
That  this  proposition,  paradoxical  as 
it  sounds,  is  true  can  easily  be  proved, 
for  we  see  many  units  where  no  real 
ones  exist.  We  think  at  once  of  the 
photograph  on  which  we  see  units, 
although,  as  we  have  demonstrated, 
no  corresponding  real  ones  exist  on  it. 
Another  example,  chosen  at  random, 
is  the  "dipper"  to  which  no  real  unit 
corresponds,  but  just  seven  stars  in 
their  respective  places;  another,  the 
moving  picture  which  consists  in 
reality  of  a  great  number  of  different 
pictures  without  motion.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  a  rule  the  looks  of 
things  don't  lie;  otherwise  we  should 
be  badly  disoriented  in  our  world. 
Whence,  then,  this  correspondence 
between  the  real  objects  and  the  seen 
ones,  when  the  latter  are  made  by  our 
nervous  processes?  The  answer,  as 
far  as  our  first  factor  of  unit  formation 
goes,  is  not  difficult,  and  the  same 
kind  of  answer  applies  to  the  other 
factor  which  we  shall  discuss  pres- 
ently: An  object  which  is  a  real  unit 
will    have    properties   different    from 
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its  surroundings,  and  will  therefore 
produce  on  the  retina  an  area  of 
stimulation  that  is  abruptly  different 
from  the  surrounding  areas,  i.e.  it  will 
provide  the  conditions  of  unit  forma- 
tion in  the  nervous  processes. 

However,  there  are  other  properties 
of  nervous  processes  besides  their 
similarity  and  difference  which  de- 
termine unit  formation  and  segrega- 
tion. I  mention  only  a  very  general 
one:  units  will  be  formed  so  as  to 
possess  a  "good  shape."  Instead  of 
defining  this  last  concept  I  shall  try 
to  clarify  by  an  example  of  what  a 
good  shape  is.  Let  us  note  first  that 
shape  is  a  new  aspect  of  the  look  of 
things,  not  identical  with  unification, 
for  the  same  unit  may  appear  in 
different  shapes;  for  instance,  a  square 
standing  on  a  corner  as  a  tilted  square 
or  as  a  diamond.  As  a  rule,  however, 
each  unit  will  be  seen  in  one  shape,  the 
simplest  of  all  possible  ones.  Thus 
the  seven  stars  which  make  up  the 
constellation  of  the  dipper  determine 
also  a  very  irregular  heptagon,  but 
nobody  has  ever  seen  this  in  the  skies. 
In  the  organization  of  the  nervous 
processes,  then,  shape  plays  a  powerful 
r61e,  becomes  a  very  real  factor. 

But  our  things  have  not  only  unity 
and  shape,  they  are  also  colored  and 
in  definite  places.  To  these  aspects 
the  same  kind  of  explanation  has  to 
be  applied,  and  recent  research  has 
shown  how  this  is  to  be  done.  We 
have  seen  how  differences  in  neutral 
and  chromatic  color  determine  unifi- 
cation. But  the  relation  is  reciprocal, 
color  is  also  determined  by  unification : 
a  unified  part  of  the  field  will  look  as 
uniform  as  possible.  When  unity  is 
achieved  despite  considerable  changes 
in  stimulation,  the  uniformity  of  color 
will  still  be  preserved  in  such  a  way 
that  the  parts  corresponding  to  differ- 
ent stimulation  will  look  different,  not 
in  color  but  in  "illumination."  We 
see  shadows  and  not  dark  spots  on  our 
walls.     Destroy  the  unity  of  the  wall 


by  surrounding  the  shadow  with  a 
well-marked  contour,  and  where  you 
saw  a  shadow  before,  you  will  now  see 
a  black  spot.  This  principle  is  of 
universal  significance,  for  all  the  time 
we  see  light  objects  in  shadow  and 
dark  ones  in  light  even  under  condi- 
tions when  the  dark  objects  send 
more  light  into  our  eyes  than  the 
bright  ones.  We  begin  to  understand 
the  factors  which  are  responsible  for 
this  effect  as  factors  of  organization. 

Lastly,  the  place  at  which  the 
things  appear.  This  too  must  be 
explained  as  an  aspect  of  the  total 
process  of  organization  which  em- 
braces unification,  shape,  and  color  at 
the  same  time.  We  see  a  thing  at  a 
certain  place,  because  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  visual  processes  it  is  held 
in  that  place  by  forces  which  also 
determine  its  shape  and  color.  In 
front  of  me  are  two  gray  surfaces,  a 
light  gray  one  on  the  right,  and  be- 
yond, a  dark  gray  one  on  the  left,  the 
only  window  being  behind  me.  The 
grays  and  their  distances  have  been 
so  selected  that  both  surfaces  send  the 
same  amount  of  light  into  my  eyes. 
Nevertheless,  I  shall  see  them  as  two, 
one  lighter,  one  darker.  But  if  then  I 
close  one  eye,  it  may  easily  happen 
that  the  depth  between  them  disap- 
pears, they  look  like  one  big  surface 
of  a  uniform  shade  of  gray ! 

At  every  moment  when  we  look 
into  the  world,  organizations  take 
place  within  our  nervous  system  which 
are  as  orderly  as  they  are  complex. 
This  organization  creates  our  en- 
vironment of  which  we  have  described 
a  few  aspects  only.  Even  these  are 
significant  as  determiners  of  our  be- 
havior. A  thing  that  looks  round 
wants  to  be  handled  differently  from 
one  that  looks  pointed,  a  large  one 
differently  from  a  small  one,  and  if 
there  were  no  single  objects  visible 
nothing  would  be  there  to  be  handled. 
But  there  are  other  aspects  of  things 
that  speak  to  us  with  stronger  voices. 
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Things  look  attractive  and  repulsive, 
beautiful  and  hideous,  and  we  behave 
to  them  accordingly.  To  explain 
these  aspects  would  require  an  article 
as  long  as  this,  but  the  explanation 
would  follow  from  an  extension  of  the 
same  principles  which  we  have  tried 
to  present  here. 

Behavior  is  always  behavior  in  an 
environment,   which    in    its   turn   de- 


pends upon  the  organism's  directed 
behavior.  Perception  and  action  are 
parts  of  one  circle.  If  psychology 
wants  to  study  behavior,  it  cannot 
shirk  the  study  of  the  environment  in 
which  the  behavior  takes  place;  in 
other  words,  it  must  also  study  why 
things  look  as  they  do.  And  this 
study  seems  to  be  no  less  exciting 
than  the  study  of  behavior  itself. 
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IT    is    a    familiar    axiom 
that  travelers   see   pre- 
cisely what  they  are  pre- 
pared to  see.     Emerson  was 
not  the  first  person  nor  the 
last  to  discover  that  after 
having     packed     his     bag, 
taken  ship,  and  awakened 
in  Rome,  he  had  brought 
"ruins  to  ruins."     The  pro- 
verbial    Englishman     who 
travels  is  said   to  find  al- 
most  nothing   outside    his 
own    country    except    bad 
ham  and  eggs,  and  worse 
tea.     The   Frenchman 
abroad — again  the  proverbial  French- 
man who  probably  exists  only  as  a 
myth — is    acutely    conscious    of    the 
miserable  quality  of  the  wines  he  must 
put    up    with;    and    the    German    is 
alleged    to    regret    his    native    beers. 
These  may  be  wicked  misrepresenta- 
tions of  the  attitudes  other  nations 
carry  with  them  when  they  go  abroad, 
but  it  is  certain  that  many  of  us  Ameri- 
cans have  heard  our  fellow  country- 
men in  foreign  parts  not  only  complain 
of  the  lack  of  bathrooms  and  buttered 
toast,  but  express  no  uncertain  dis- 
approval that  the  buildings  in  Paris 
are  not  so  high  as  those  in  Xew  York 
or  that  beans  are  less  well  cooked  in 
Rome  than  in  Boston.     Nobody  need 
feel  on  the  defensive  about  this;  the 
human  animal  is  made  that  way,  and 
whether  he  likes  it  or  not  he  can't  es- 
cape   carrying    himself    around    with 
himself  24  hours  a  day. 

But  as  a  consequence,  the  trave- 
logue that  most  persons  bring  back 
with  them  from  any  journey  is  doomed 
to  be  in  very  large  part  an  account  of 
themselves  rather  than  of  what  they 
have  come  in  contact  with.     If  you 


have  ever  found  yourself  forced  to 
look  through  the  post-card  albums  of 
your  friends,  freshly  returned  from  a 
journey,  you  will  know  what  I  mean. 
My  friends  have  been  more  patient 
than  I  could  have  believed,  but  they 
have  made  me  aware  of  the  fact  that  I 
know  far  less  about  what  we  will  call 
the  objective  realities  of  Munich  and 
Vienna  or  of  Germany  and  Austria 
than  some  of  them  who  have  never  set 
foot  in  those  cities.  This  I  say  without 
any  irony  at  all.  But  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  I  can 
do,  if  anybody  will  listen,  is  to  talk  un- 
blushingly  about  myself. 

Most  of  our  friends  and  all  our  rela- 
tives assured  us  that  it  was  a  piece  of 
folly  almost  without  precedent  for 
two  parents  to  carry  four  small  chil- 
dren to  Europe  in  these  days.  What 
were  we  going  to  do  about  good  milk? 
Didn't  we  realize  that  it  was  cruel  to 
thrust  unsuspecting  children  into  a 
foreign  language  and  upset  their  edu- 
cation? Hadn't  we  heard  that  there 
was  constant  danger  of  revolutions, 
large  or  small?  "Stray  bullets  in  the 
streets  of  Vienna  are  no  respecters  of 
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childhood."  All  this  was  certainly 
said  with  the  kindest  of  intentions, 
but  it  must  be  admitted  we  half  be- 
lieved it  ourselves. 

Then  in  the  course  of  ten  days — I 
grant  a  pretty  strenuous  ten  days,  not 
only  for  the  parents  but  for  Professor 
Kimball,  who  traveled  with  us,  and 
Margaret  Riggs  1930,  who  joined  the 
family  for  this  voyage — we  reached 
Germany.  From  that  moment  to  the 
end  of  our  two  years  we  increasingly 
discovered  how  little  foundation  there 
was  for  our  fears. 

Life  may  still  be  pleasant  in  Europe, 
leisure  is  not  a  disgrace,  human  kind- 
ness is  generous,  and,  so  far  as  I  could 
discover,  the  postwar  and  prewar  sus- 
picion with  which  one  country  regards 
another  does  not  affect  relations 
among  individuals.  It  was  the  con- 
quered countries  that  we  chiefly  saw, 
and  almost  every  experience  of  the 
two  years — especially  every  friend- 
ship formed  with  Europeans — was 
pervaded  by  a  sense  of  the  struggle 
toward  adjustment  to  the  effect  of  the 
war  upon  individuals  and  institutions. 
It  is  a  new  way  of  life  and  of  thinking 
that  is  thrust  upon  the  German  and 
the  Austrian,  of  which  we  in  America 
can  have  but  little  conception.  For 
us  the  war  did  not  change  our  govern- 
ment nor  destroy  a  tremendous  per- 
centage of  our  men  and  our  resources; 
nor  did  it  result  in  anything  com- 
parable to  the  catastrophic  money  in- 
flation that  wiped  out  fortunes  great 
and  small  for  all  classes  in  Austria. 
We  did  not  have  a  generation  of  chil- 
dren growing  up,  in  whose  critical 
years  there  was  a  specter  of  under- 
nourishment, nor  have  we  a  genera- 
tion of  young  men  and  women  who 
were  obligated  by  their  parents  to  as- 
sume the  debt  and  the  stigma  of  a  war 
for  which  they  were  totally  un- 
responsible. 

It  would  be  preposterous  of  me  to 
say  anything  about  those  issues  that 
fill  the  newspapers.  The  Germans 
and  the  Austrians  whom  I  know  best 


would  have  been  as  unreliable  and 
probably  as  ignorant  in  an  attempt  to 
tell  me  of  government  finances  and 
diplomatic  relations  as  I  was  when- 
ever anyone  asked  me  whether  the 
United  States  was  planning  to  cancel 
the  debts  or  to  repeal  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment.  My  job  and  the  exi- 
gencies of  complicated  family  life 
brought  a  fairly  intimate  view  of  the 
lives  led  by  university  professors  and 
students,  of  persons  who  have  do- 
mestic hospitality  to  sell,  and  of  a 
large  number  of  cultivated,  intelligent, 
and  unassuming  people  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  arts  and  in  move- 
ments for  public  welfare.  It  is  of 
their  reaction  to  this  all-pervading 
background  of  national  defeat  and 
economic  disaster  that  I  have  a  trust- 
worthy impression.  And  I  find  that 
my  admiration  for  the  way  those  per- 
sons are  meeting  the  almost  hopeless 
crises  of  their  lives  increases  with  the 
passing  of  these  last  few  months. 

The  pursuit  of  materials  for  carry- 
ing on  my  work  led  over  a  trail 
through  libraries,  bookstores,  univer- 
sity classrooms,  professors'  houses, 
and  concert  halls.  It  did  not  occur 
to  me  until  after  I  found  myself  in 
Europe,  that  the  writing  of  the  history 
of  music  with  relation  to  the  lives  of 
people  by  whom  and  for  whom  music 
had  been  written,  involved  so  much 
more  than  a  knowledge  of  the  music 
itself  and  of  the  outlines  of  history.  I 
spent  hours  in  the  library  at  Munich 
in  the  quiet  dingy  room  surrounded  by 
Benedictine  monks  poring  over  ob- 
scure musical  manuscripts,  and  other 
hours  in  Vienna,  where  my  fellow 
students  were  shabbily  dressed  old 
men  and  women,  who  munched  their 
lunches  of  bread  and  cheese  without 
interrupting  the  concentration  of  their 
work.  There  were  other  times,  too, 
in  treasure  rooms  of  churches  and 
monasteries  where  men  apparently 
lost  from  the  world  were  trying  to 
decipher  notes  from  texts — times  like 
these  without  number  when  any  ob- 
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server  would  have  been  put  to  it  to 
make  out  what  my  particular  interest 
was  in  the  books  and  manuscripts 
that  lay  before  me.  The  sense  of 
these  people  and  my  curiosity  as  to 
what  music  meant  to  them  absorbed 
my  attention.  Here  was  a  question 
whose  answer  would,  it  seemed,  give 
me  the  clue  for  the  kind  of  history  of 
the  art  that  would  make  it  one  of  the 
most  absorbing  realities  of  our  experi- 
ence. For  different  reasons  I  found 
my  fellow  students  in  the  university 
classrooms  engaging  my  attention. 
Here  were  mostly  young  men  and 
women  with,  so  far  as  I  could  deter- 
mine, no  thought  of  professional 
musical  careers  in  their  minds.  But 
from  somewhere  they  had  brought  to 
these  classes  a  preliminary  training 
and  a  wide  acquaintance  with  musical 
literature  that  I  confess  often  made 
me  uneasy.  Here  again  was  a  prob- 
lem germane  to  my  work  which  I 
could  not  easily  see  through.  Tech- 
nically trained  musicians  will  under- 
stand my  astonishment  when  I  say 
that  of  an  entire  seminar,  for  which 
so  far  as  could  be  determined  there 
had  been  no  preliminary  sifting  of 
sheep  and  goats,  every  student  could 
transcribe,  without  apparent  difficulty 
on  a  five-staff  score  with  proper  clefs, 
an  example  of  15th  century  notation. 
But  libraries  and  classrooms  could 
give  me  no  more  than  a  part  of  what 
was  necessary.  If  one  has  curiosity 
about  the  lives  of  a  people,  of  how 
they  feel  and  what  they  prize,  one 
must  penetrate  the  art  of  that  people. 
This  is  no  academic  matter  and  not  a 
conclusion  that  requires  long  explana- 
tion. Art  exists  because  men  like  it, 
and  they  like  it  because  it  supplies  an 
emotional  and  intellectual  need. 
Those  who  feel  no  such  need  give 
a  stamp  to  the  society  in  which  they 
live  that  betrays  barrenness  or  in- 
sensitiveness  at  every  turn.  Take 
one  example.  The  currents  of 
thought  in  the  18th  century  and  the 
preferences    of    that    society    which 


made  possible  Bach  and  Handel, 
Mozart  and  Haydn,  and  dozens  of 
other  less  conspicuous  musicians,  are 
only  imperfectly  to  be  understood 
without  some  sympathy  for  the  ba- 
roque and  rococo  art  of  that  century. 
Now  we  in  America — and  I  am  told 
the  same  is  true  in  England — acquire 
from  various  sources  a  feeling  that 
both  baroque  and  rococo  are  degener- 
ate, unrestrained,  unlovely  products  of 
artificiality.  With  such  a  disposition 
the  student  is  almost  blinded  to  the 
fact  that  the  exuberant  buildings,  the 
crowded  canvases,  and  the  whole- 
hearted release  into  a  rapture  that  is 
no  less  human  than  divine  are  all 
vastly  significant  records  of  the  lives 
lived  by  whole  generations.  These 
arts  I  tried  to  study,  perhaps  rather, 
I  tried  to  absorb  them  and  feel  myself 
into  them,  confident  that  I  should 
have  more  sense  of  the  robust  and 
glowing  vitality  of  a  Handel  opera  or  a 
Bach  mass  than  I  could  achieve 
merely  from  studying  their  scores. 
Indeed  to  study  their  scores  alone  I 
should  have  needed  no  Guggenheim 
Fellowship  for  work  abroad. 

My  indebtedness  to  university  pro- 
fessors and  other  scholars  is  so  far- 
reaching  that  I  do  no  more  than  indi- 
cate it  here.  Let  one  case  stand  for 
many.  Realizing  that  my  purpose 
was  best  served  if  I  could  discover 
how  people  felt  about  their  art  in 
addition  to  knowing  what  that  art 
was,  I  ventured  to  ask  one  of  the 
most  notable  composers  and  scholars 
in  Vienna  to  give  me  an  hour  of  his 
time  each  week.  This  man  was  Dr. 
Egon  Wellesz,  best  known  in  this 
country  as  the  biographer  of  Arnold 
Schoenberg.  Professor  Wellesz  is  a 
composer  of  operas,  chamber  music, 
and  other  works  falling  into  the  cate- 
gory of  the  most  respected  of  the  whole 
literature  of  modern  music.  He  is 
also  a  scholar  of  international  reputa- 
tion— one  of  three  or  four  authorities 
on  Byzantine  music.  He  is,  besides, 
a  man  both  of  charm  and  of  force,  an 
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urbane  scholar,  the  first  Viennese 
musician  since  Joseph  Haydn  to  re- 
ceive an  Honorary  Doctor  of  Music 
from  the  University  of  Oxford.  Pro- 
fessor Wellesz  was  willing  to  let  me 
talk  with  him  and  listen  to  him  on  al- 
most any  subject  that  came  to  mind. 
Especially  we  went  over  the  works  of 
his  teacher  and  master,  Arnold  Schoen- 
berg.  These  are  hours  which  I  prize 
more  highly  than  almost  anything 
else  in  my  two  years. 

The  concerts,  the  opera,  the  radio, 
and  private  musicales  were  constant 
sources  of  stimulus  and  of  needed 
materials.  What  I  am  going  to  do 
with  all  of  this  remains  to  be  seen. 
For  the  moment  I  am  envying  those 
observers  who  go  to  a  foreign  country 
for  a  three  weeks'  tour.  They  can 
write  their  books  so  much  more  easily 
than  if  they  had  stayed  three  years ! 
The  concert  life  alone  in  Germany 
and  Austria,  the  fact  that  it  still 
flourishes,  is  enough  to  stop  too  glib  a 
pen.  That  music  exists  ready  to  be 
performed,  and  that  it  has  this  or  that 
relation  with  the  past  and  future 
music,  is  one  subject  on  which  scores 
of  books  have  already  been  written; 
but  that  the  society  one  now  finds  in 
the  conquered  countries  still  keeps 
this  music  alive  provokes  inquiry  for 
which  there  is  no  facile  answer. 

Why,  one  may  well  ask,  under  such 
conditions  do  the  opera  and  the 
theater,  and  the  concerts  and  the  art 
exhibitions  still  flourish  in  these  coun- 
tries? Where  does  the  money  come 
from,  and  who  can  afford  to  buy 
tickets?  The  State,  or  the  individual 
cities,  subsidizes  all  of  these  artistic 
undertakings.  It  strikes  the  visitor  as 
ruthlessly  inconsistent  when  he  sees 
scores  of  pitiful  beggars  hovering 
about  an  opera  house,  a  concert  hall, 
or  an  art  museum.  But  if  you  look 
a  little  deeper  you  will  discover  that 
both  Germany  and  Austria  have 
taken  heroic  measures  to  reduce  the 
number  of  beggars;  at  the  same  time 
there  are  still  large  numbers  of  persons 


in  both  countries  whose  economic 
creed  might  be  put  into  the  familiar 
words  that  "a  man  does  not  live  by 
bread  alone."  "Music,"  I  was  re- 
minded by  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  European  scholars,  "is  for 
us  not  a  luxury  but  a  necessity  of 
life."  I  cannot  help  believing  that  if 
in  either  of  those  countries  the  situa- 
tion ever  necessitates  the  closing  of  all 
opera  houses  and  theaters  and  the 
shutting  of  museum  doors,  there  will 
in  the  nations  as  a  whole  be  a  far 
graver  crisis,  spiritual  and  economic, 
than  any  the  world  has  yet  seen. 

Take  the  case  of  Ottilie,  who  was  the 
slavey  of  the  first  pension  we  lived  in, 
in  Munich.  She  worked  from  an  early 
dawn  to  a  late  dark  with  a  willingness 
and  cheerfulness  often  more  obvious 
than  her  ability — which  is  neither 
here  nor  there.  On  her  one-day-a- 
month  "out,"  for  which  she  had  saved 
whatever  little  gratuities  she  received 
from  us,  she  preferred  of  all  the  dis- 
tractions and  amusements  in  Munich 
to  go  to  a  performance  of  Lohengrin, 
for,  she  said,  "After  I  hear  Lohengrin 
I  have  something  nice  to  think  about 
all  the  next  month;  but  if  I  go  to  the 
movies  I  forget  about  it  so  soon." 
Take  again  all  those  elderly  people 
whose  faces  and  bearing  had  every 
evidence  of  intelligence  and  distinction 
but  who  had  only  money  enough  to 
purchase  standing-room  at  orchestral 
concerts  and  at  the  opera.  Again, 
there  was  that  company  of  far-from- 
young  Viennese,  sitting  round  a  tea 
table  in  the  house  of  the  intimate 
friend  of  Hugo  Wolf,  who,  when  refer- 
ence was  made  to  a  certain  passage  in 
a  Beethoven  mass,  began  to  sing  a 
long  passage  of  that  mass  from  mem- 
ory. Finally,  there  is  the  singular 
evidence  of  a  will  to  keep  the  best  art 
alive  that  you  discover  almost  any 
time  you  turn  on  a  radio.  There  is  no 
advertising  of  any  sort  allowed  on  the 
radio.  Day  after  day  the  hours  are 
filled  with  symphonic  or  string  quartet 
programs,  with  operas  and  recitals  of 
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the  finest  musical  literature,  or  with 
dramatic  readings,  lectures  on  current 
subjects,  and  speeches  by  distinguished 
men  and  women.  Not  infrequently, 
to  be  sure,  there  is  what  one  calls 
"light"  music.  Johann  Strauss's 
waltzes  and  operas,  especially  the 
"Blue  Danube,"  are  national  recrea- 
tions. And  certainly  the  Austrians 
are  not  without  humor:  comedies  and 
farces  are  liberally  provided.  But 
what  I  felt  was  that  in  these  programs, 
almost  without  exception,  one  hit 
upon  something  genuinely  good  and 
interesting  of  its  kind. 

The  effort  to  make  a  go  of  life  in 
the  face  of  conditions  that  war  and 
the  present  depression  have  created 
seemed  to  me  more  tragic  in  Austria 
than  in  Germany;  this  perhaps  be- 
cause I  came  to  know  the  Viennese 
better  than  the  Germans.  I  say  it 
seemed  more  tragic,  but  my  reason 
for  saying  so  is  because  the  Viennese, 
to  a  man,  gave  me  the  impression  of 
being  buoyant  and  light-hearted. 
"The  people  of  Vienna,"  someone 
put  it,  "bear  their  poverty  with 
grace."  I  can't  remember  any  in- 
dividual of  the  dozens  I  know  there 
who  hasn't  lost  money  and  position 
and  all  hope  of  future  betterment. 
And  I  can't  remember  one  of  that 
number  who  made  more  than  a  pass- 
ing reference  to  the  change  in  his 
fortunes.  The  composite  impression 
that  shapes  itself  now  in  my  mind  is  of 
a  people  who  say  in  effect:  "We've 
lost  our  empire,  our  place  in  the  world, 
our  money,  and  all  prospects  for  a 
happy  turn  of  affairs  within  the  life- 
time of  living  generations.  But  we 
haven't  lost  our  love  of  life,  our  de- 
light in  what  remains  of  the  beauty  of 
the  city,  nor  our  gusto  for  intelligent 
and  amusing  conversation."  It  is 
this  attitude  that  presently  makes  the 
visitor  comfortably  at  home  and 
which  gives  him  a  deep  attachment  to 
the  city  and  its  people. 

It  is  not  safe  to  let  us  make  a  be- 
ginning  in    telling   of   the  places  we 


went  and  the  friends  we  met.  There 
were  delightfully  impromptu  Smith 
reunions  now  and  then ;  there  was  Mrs. 
Schlick  (Frau  Professor  Schlick,  I 
should  say),  once  Blanche  Hardy  of 
the  class  of  1903,  who  permits  every 
visiting  American  to  make  himself 
entirely  at  home  in  her  hospitable 
house  and  whose  interest  and  informa- 
tion in  what  goes  on  in  Northampton 
is  uncanny;  and  I  could  tell  you  of 
the  day's  automobile  ride  in  the  most 
dismal  of  rains,  taking  President  Neil- 
son  from  Munich  to  Offenburg  where 


The  Reunion  in  Offenburg 


we  were  to  find  Mrs.  Neilson  and  her 
parents — a  day  dismal  only  outside 
the  car.  The  Quarterly,  however, 
has  not  promised  me  a  special  supple- 
mentary issue! 

One  of  the  best  parts  of  going  away 
is  coming  home;  and  one  of  the  best 
parts  of  coming  home  is  a  fresh  sense 
of  what  your  journey  has  done  to  you. 
We,  too,  have  our  collection  of  post 
cards !  Often,  as  we  look  at  them,  and 
drag  in  some  unsuspecting  friend,  we 
are  awrare  that  if  we  had  not  lived  in 
Smith  College  for  so  long  before  we 
went  away,  we  should  not  have  known 
enough  when  we  got  there  to  value 
just  these  things  which  we  like  so 
much. 

Here  is  one  postscript  for  such  of 
you  as  may  still  be  wondering  what 
happened  to  the  children.  There  are 
lots  of  vitamins  in  Germany  and,  if 
you  have  to,  you  can  get  along  without 
cooked  cereal  for  breakfast,  with  no 
harm  done.  And  children  do  survive 
the  beating-up  by  their  fellows  that  is 
pretty  sure  to  occur  before  they  again 
can  speak  their  native  language. 


We  See  "By 


EVER  since  reading  the  following 
paragraphs  in  several  papers  we 
have  been  on  the  trail  of  Ethel 
Lindgren  ex-'27;  and  when  we  catch 
up  with  her  we  hope  for  a  real  story: 

Miss  Ethel  Lindgren  is  known  far  and 
wide  in  Mongolia  as  the  first  American 
woman  to  brave  the  perils  of  this  primitive 
part  of  Asia.  .  .  .  She  is  famed  chiefly  for 
her  discovery  of  the  lost  tribe  of  reindeer 
Tungus,  an  almost  extinct  branch  of  the 
Turco-Iranian  race  living  near  the  Amur 
River. 

Edith  (Scott)  Magna  '09,  President 
General  of  the  National  D.  A.  R.,  has 
been  made  a  chevalier  of  the  French 
Legion  of  Honour.  This  action  was 
taken  in  recognition  of  the  gesture  of 
amity  and  gratitude  to  France  exem- 
plified by  the  recent  D.  A.  R.  pil- 
grimage to  Paris  to  dedicate  a  repro- 
duction of  the  tablet  at  Yorktown 
bearing  the  names  of  133  French 
soldiers  who  gave  their  lives  in  that 
campaign  during  the  Revolutionarv 
War. 

One  of  the  two  experts  appointed 
by  President  Hoover  to  represent  the 
United  States  at  the  World  Economic 
and  Monetary  Conference  to  convene 
in  London  is  Edmund  E.  Day,  head  of 
social  sciences  with  the  Rockefeller 
Institute  and  husband  of  Emily  Emer- 
son '05. 

The  Association  of  American 
Rhodes  Scholars  has  appointed  Felix 
Frankfurter  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School  as  George  Eastman  Visiting 
Professor  at  the  University  of  Oxford 
for  the  year  1933-34.  Mr.  Frank- 
furter is  the  husband  of  Marion 
Denman  '12. 


Dorothy  (Duveen)Garthwaite's  ('24) 

father,  Sir  Joseph  Duveen,  heads  the 
list  of  six  new  peers  recently  an- 
nounced in  London.  He  is  an  inter- 
nationally known  art  dealer  and  con- 
noisseur. The  Smith  College  galleries 
are  indebted  to  him  not  only  for  loans 
of  paintings  from  time  to  time  but  also 
for  the  gift  of  two  paintings,  several 
Rosselini  Reliefs,  and  books  for  the 
art  library. 

Josephine  (Dormitzer)  Abbott  '11 
has  been  appointed  by  the  Old  South 
Association  as  executive  secretary  of 
the  Old  South  Forum  in  Boston  to 
succeed  the  late  Mary  Caroline  Craw- 
ford. 

Margery  Mansfield  '17  has  won 
the  vS500  prize  offered  by  Joan  Ramsay 
in  the  second  poetry  contest  of  the 
Harbor  Press.  Her  work  was  chosen 
from  650  entries. 

Our  list  closes  with  the  name  of 
Vera  (Efron)  Mintz  '30,  who  has 
made  a  poster  for  the  Women's  In- 
ternational League  for  Peace  and 
Freedom  entitled  "Toys  of  Death." 
The  title  has  been  printed  in  many 
languages  and  the  poster  will  be  dis- 
tributed in  countries  throughout  the 
world.  It  is  reproduced  on  page  148. 
Mrs.  Mintz  is  Russian  by  birth;  she 
entered  the  junior  class  at  Smith 
when  her  husband  came  to  be  assistant 
to  Dr.  Koffka.  Although  she  is 
listed  as  an  instructor  in  Russian,  the 
alumnae  have  many  times  been  in- 
debted to  her  for  her  able  work  in 
painting  scenery  for  the  Alumnae 
Assemblies. 
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Smith  College 
The  president  and  the  Board  of  Trustees 


announce 


An  Alumnae  College 

To  be  held  on  the  Campus,  Tuesday,  June  20  to  Saturday, 
June  24,  1933,  at  the  close  of  Commencement 

Subject:  Qreat  Britain  in  the  Twentieth  Century 


Tuition  and  board  and  room  on  campus  will  be  $22.     Information 

regarding  faculty,  courses,  and  recreational  opportunities  will  be 

available  in  March 


SMITH  AT  "A  CENTURY 
OF  PROGRESS"  IN  CHICAGO 

C.  From  June  to  November  of  this  year,  a  little  booth  on  a  strategic  corner 
in  the  Building  of  the  Social  Sciences,  not  far  from  its  main  entrance,  will 
display  the  fifty-eight  years  of  Progress  of  Smith  College. 

C  A  cyclorama  executed  by  Mr.  Larkin,  a  setting  designed  by  Virginia 
Gilbert  '33,  illuminated  and  illuminating  views  of  Smith,  past  and  present, 
Smith  publications,  Smith  material  of  many  kinds,  and,  finally,  a  Smith 
hostess  and  committee  will  help  to  illustrate  Smith's  share  in  the  century's 
progress. 

C  Old  friends  and  new  will  be  made  welcome  on  Smith's  10  x  10  campus. 
All  alumnae  who  are  thinking  of  visiting  the  Fair  should  watch  for  an- 
nouncement in  the  May  Quarterly  of  the  Special  Days  and  Events  that 
the  Smith  clubs  in  Chicago  and  near-by  towns  are  planning. 


l^eivs  From 

lS[prthampton-j, 


The  Quarterly  is  indebted  to  the  editors  of  the 
Smith  Taller  for  permission  to  use  this  drawing, 
which  heads  their  "Tatler-Told  Tales." 


^A  Job  in  These  Times 


THE  paragraphs  below  are  con- 
densed from  the  talk  which  Mr. 
Xeilson  gave  in  the  series  of  vocational 
opportunity  classes  which  the  Per- 
sonnel Office  sponsors. 

The  liberal  college  differs  from  the  pro- 
fessional school  in  that  the  professional 
school  trains  you  in  a  practical  line  in  which 
it  is  hoped  you  can  earn  your  living,  and 
the  liberal  college  does  not  do  anything 
except  make  living  more  worth  while  for 
you  by  making  you  a  more  worth-while 
person.  In  spite  of  that  the  liberal  college 
has  of  course  played  a  part  in  the  changes 
in  the  position  of  women  in  the  world  and 
in  the  employment  of  women  earning  an 
independent  livelihood.  .  .  . 

I  am  surrounded,  when  I  go  among  our 
alumnae,  by  women  of  45  years  and  up.  who 
are  at  the  height  of  their  powers,  who  have 
brought  up  their  children  and  launched 
them  upon  the  world  or  sent  them  to  college, 
and  who  now  have  leisure  on  their  hands 
and,  presumably,  a  good  many  years  of  life. 
Why  was  it  not  just  as  important  to  train 
them  for  these  30  years  as  for  the  20  before? 
The  whole  business  is  purely  a  matter  of 
enrichment  of  personality — an  important 
matter  in  any  job.  .  .  . 

Of  late  years,  indeed,  the  colleges  have 
been  thought  of  as  giving  preparation  for  a 
good  many  jobs  besides  teaching.  The  old 
conception  was  that  a  well-to-do  woman 
should  be  a  parasite:  after  she  had  gone 
through  finishing  school  she  came  home  to 
live  with  father  and  mother,  and  to  find  a 
husband  if  she  could.     Today  I  think  none 


of  you  would  be  content  to  be  this  sort  of 
parasite.  You  insist  on  having  a  function 
in  your  communities.  But  living  at  home 
may  be  a  definite  function.  The  point  is 
that  you  must  conceive  of  living  with  the 
family  as  a  job.  Don't  think  of  home  as  a 
place  where  you  mark  time  until  something 
— or  somebody — turns  up.  Look  at  the 
situation  there,  see  the  needs,  study  how  to 
meet  them,  and  then  proceed  to  equip  your- 
self with  the  particular  qualities  necessary 
to  meet  the  situation  and  to  solve  the 
problems. 

Even  in  normal  times  there  has  always 
been  an  active  difference  of  opinion  on  the 
question  of  whether  well-to-do  women 
should  take  paid  jobs.  Business  has  never 
been  so  brisk  and  times  never  so  prosperous 
that  certain  people  have  not  resented  other 
people's  taking  paid  positions  if  they  did 
not  actually  have  to  have  them.  In  my 
own  mind,  I  am  clear  as  to  the  ethics  of  that 
in  normal  times:  the  world  cannot  afford 
to  have  its  jobs  filled  on  the  ground  of 
poverty;  they  must  be  filled  by  the  best 
people  who  can  be  had  to  do  them.  Two  or 
three  years  ago  I  should  have  told  you  to 
get  the  best  job  you  could  get,  do  it  hard 
and  well,  and  let  competition  come  only  on 
the  ground  of  actual  capability,  diligence, 
reliability,  industry — qualities  which  make 
for  holding  jobs  anywhere.  Today,  I 
cannot  take  that  position  so  firmly,  be- 
cause there  are  so  few  jobs  and  so  many 
people  for  whom  the  alternative  to  having 
a  job  means  something  close  to  starvation. 
.  .  .  Everybody  who  hopes  for  a  job  next 
June  is  not  going  to  get  it,  even  if  times  do 
improve  before  then.     I  think  that  a  good 
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many  of  you  will  have  to  stand  aside  and 
let  people  have  a  chance  who  have  no  other 
way  to  hold  body  and  soul  together  or  who 
perhaps  have  to  support  dependents.  This 
is  a  matter  of  decency  in  the  present  extraor- 
dinary situation. 

Supposing  you  cannot  get  a  job  or  feel 
that  you  ought  not  to  compete  for  an  earn- 
ing position,  what  are  you  going  to  do? 
The  easiest  thing  is  to  say,  "I  suppose  I 
shall  go  on  studying."  Let  me  suggest 
that  there  is  the  same  kind  of  risk  in 
keeping  on  studying  as  there  is  in  staying 
at  home,  unless  you  have  a  clear  view  of  the 
problems  involved  and  a  definite  objec- 
tive. .  .  . 

There  are  now  a  great  many  unpaid  jobs 
which  need  to  be  done.  For  instance,  al- 
most every  town  of  those  you  come  from 
has  today  a  great  deal  of  unemployment 
relief.  One  of  the  greatest  problems  con- 
fronting the  country  is  the  administration 
of  this  relief.  In  some  cases  we  have  made 
a  terrible  mess  of  it.  All  the  relief  organ- 
izations need  intelligent,  careful,  conscien- 
tious scrutiny  of  the  cases,  and  will  welcome 
case  workers  who  can  go  about  finding  out 
facts  and  aiding  the  boards. 

Then  in  your  communities  there  are  al- 
ways standing  jobs  in  organizations  which 
even  in  normal  times  have  to  be  sustained 
by  other  people  than  hired  secretaries  and 
the  like.  Some  of  them  lead  to  jobs  which 
you  do  not  expect  to  get  when  you  leave 
college,  but  for  which  you  ought  to  prepare 
yourselves — such  as  serving  on  school 
boards  or  library  boards  or  organizations 
like  the  League  of  Women  Voters.  .  .  . 
Everywhere,  of  course,  there  are  peace 
organizations;  and  in  most  years  there  is 
some  political  work  to  be  done.  I  do  not 
care  which  party  you  do  it  for  if  you  do  it 
intelligently  and  sincerely. 

For  many  of  you  the  obvious  place  to 
begin  is  the  church.  Many  of  the  most 
lively  churches  today  are  doing  a  7-day  job, 
not  just  a  Sunday  one.  .  .  .  The  church 
does  not  make  you  stand  and  sign  its  creed 
every  time  you  come  inside  its  doors,  and  it 
is  quite  willing  to  accept  your  help  while 
you  are  doing  your  own  thinking  and  reach- 
ing your  own  mature  conclusions  about  its 
doctrine.  In  any  case  it  is  very  good  for 
your  intellectual  progress  to  have  the 
human  contacts  and  the  practical  problems 
which  church  work  will  bring  you. 

It  is  difficult  to  plan  for  the  future.  .  .  . 
All  of  us  will  have  to  learn  to  do  without 
things  that  we  once  took  for  granted.  But 
we  shall  find  out  that  comparative  poverty 
is  not  so  bad — it  is  largely  a  matter  of  the 
spirit  in  which  you  take  it.     Destitution 


of  course  is  a  horrible  thing.  I  hope  none  of 
you  will  ever  have  to  meet  it.  .  .  . 

[There  followed  a  long  question  period 
in  which  the  President  answered  in  detail 
queries  concerning  many  types  of  work. 
We  quote  only  one  sentence :  one  which  older 
workers  may  well  adopt  as  their  text.] 

The  thing  is  to  develop  in  yourself  an  eye 
for  the  job  that  needs  to  be  done,  though  other 
people  before  you  were  never  aware  that  there 
was  a  job  there.  After  all,  this  is  original 
creation  in  itself. 

Challenging  Statistics 

From  the  Registrar 

Language  Tests. — A  study  of  the 
Class  of  1932  reveals  interesting  and 
significant  facts: 

90%  passed  one  test  the  first  time  tried 
50%  passed  two  tests  "  "  "  " 
34%  other  than  language  majors,  continued 
language  courses  after  passing  both  tests 
(about  29%  majored  in  languages).  The 
peak  of  registration  in  language  courses  was 
reached  in  1930  with  a  total  of  2771. 

Withdrawals. — A  comparison  of 
withdrawals  indicates  that  the  student 
body  has  been  more  stable  this  year 
(1932-33)  than  in  preceding  years. 

September  Christmas 

to  TO 

Christmas  Midyears  Total 

1929-30         20  42  62 

1930-31          19  52  71 

1931-32          16  30  46 

1932-33           5  34  39 

Registrar's  List. — This  list  is  made 
up  of  those  students  whose  standing 
for  the  preceding  year  or  semester  or 
whose  cumulative  standing  is  below 
diploma  grade  (C  =  diploma  grade). 
In  order  to  assist  these  students  to 
attain  diploma  grade,  they  are  re- 
quired to  attend  all  classes  unless 
excused  by  the  Doctor  or  Registrar. 

Class  of  1933  has    6%  on  Registrar's  List 

"       "  1934    "    15%  " 

"  "  1935  "  8%  " 
making  a  total  of  9%  in  these  classes.  All 
freshmen  are  required  to  attend  all  classes 
except  for  a  limited  number  of  cuts,  hence 
they  do  not  appear  on  this  list.  A  gratify- 
ing number  of  last  year's  freshmen  are 
above  diploma  grade. 
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The  Deans  List. — The  Dean's  List 
and  Freshman  Honor  List  are  made 
up  of  students  whose  standing  for  the 
year  previous  averages  B. 

Class  of  1933—19%  on  Dean's  List 
"       "  1934—15%   " 

"1935—23%   "  Freshman  Honor 
List 

From  the  Warden's  Offices 

The  Seven  Nights. — In  view  of  the 
fact  that  it  sometimes  seems  that 
Smith  students  are  always  "on  the 
road,"  these  figures  from  Mrs.  Scales 
are  surprising  and  encouraging. 
The  total  student  body  averages  about  2000 
7  Xights  for  1st  Semester  1931-32 

Students  using  just  7  nights — 342 
"     over  7       "     —109* 

Total  using  7  nights  or  over — 451 

In  the  second  semester  there  were  458 
using  7  nights  or  over. 

In  no  semester  since  the  Seven  Nights' 
Rule  was  inaugurated  (1926)  have  more 
than  780  students  been  away  as  many  as  7 
nights.  Last  year  the  total  reached  the 
lowest  figure — 451. 

The  Self-help  situation. 

There  are  313  students  registered  for 
active  work,  but  we  have  been  able  to  give 
only  207  jobs.  We  have  less  work  than 
ever  before,  which  makes  a  bad  situation. 
The  attitude  of  the  students  is  splendid  for 
they  honestly  want  available  jobs  to  be 
divided  among  as  many  persons  as  possible. 
Our  obligation  is  chiefly  to  girls  either  with 
no  allowances  at  all  from  home  or  with  only 
$2,  S3,  or  S5  a  month.  Several  girls  are  on 
their  own  even  for  college  bills. 

Ufie  ^Bulletin  ISoard 

THE  Vesper  speakers  have  been: 
Rev.  Henry  H.  Tweedy,  D.D.,  of 
the  Yale  Divinity  School;  Rev.  John 
M.  Phillips,  D.D.,  of  the  First  Church 
of  Christ,  Hartford;  Douglas  Van 
Steere,  Ph.D.,  asiociate  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Haverford  College.  On 
the  Sunday  just  before  the  holidays 
was  Christmas  Vespers.  Browsing 
Room  readings  have  been  given  by 
Mrs.  Scales,  Miss  Hanscom,  Mrs. 
Ford,  Miss  Chase  and  Miss  Sickels. 

*  Of  this  number  97  were  excused. 


JQectures 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  S.  C. 
A.  C.  W.,  Princess  Ataloa,  Chickasaw 
contralto  from  Bacone  College  (Okla.), 
has  spoken  on  the  Contribution  of 
the  Indian  to  Religion;  Rabbi  Harry 
Kaplan  of  Pittsfield,  on  American 
Judaism;  and  Mrs.  Addie  Hunton, 
national  chairman  of  the  interracial 
committee  of  the  Women's  Inter- 
national League.  Lectures  of  special 
interest  to  various  departments  were: 
Newer  Mews  of  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion, by  E  Lipson,  M.A.,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford;  Gerard  de  Nerval, 
a  talk  by  Professor  Paul  Hazard, 
D.  es  L.,  of  the  College  de  France; 
another  by  William  Chandler  Bagley, 
Ph.D.  and  Ed.D.,  on  Determinism  in 
Education ;  and  The  Influence  of  Light 
in  Nutrition,  given  by  Dr.  Harriette 
Chick  of  the  Lister  Inst,  for  Preventive 
Medicine,  London.  Why  Club  spon- 
sored Frank  Palmer,  managing  editor 
of  the  Federated  Press.  Thomas  Q. 
Harrison,  of  the  National  Council  for 
Prevention  of  War,  lectured  on  Amer- 
ica's Stake  in  the  Far  Eastern  Crisis. 
The  Vocational  Opportunity  Class  lec- 
tures have  been  given  as  announced 
in  the  November  Quarterly.  The 
schedule  for  the  remainder  of  the 
series  is: 

Feb.  7 — Summer  Work — Mrs.  Marjory  P. 
Nield  '21,  Vocational  Secretary. 

Feb.  14— The  Art  of  Job  Hunting— Mr. 
\V.  C.  Ackerly,  Placement  Secretary  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

Feb.  21— Science  Symposium — Under  the 
Direction  of  Miss  Elizabeth  F.  Genung, 
Associate  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 

<ArU 

THE  third  of  a  series  of  single 
originals,  Pablo  Picasso's  "The 
Seated  Woman,"  loaned  by  James 
Soby  of  Hartford,  was  on  exhibition  in 
Tryon  Gallery  during  January.  A 
small  group  of  drawings  by  George 
Grosz   and   James  Thurber   were  on 
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display  recently.  These  loans  were 
followed  by  a  group  of  fifty  Persian 
frescoes,  reconstructed  by  Mr.  Sarkis 
Katchadourian  from  the  17th  century 
originals  at  Ispahan.  Another  ex- 
hibition consisted  of  "Designs  for  the 
Theater,"  loaned  by  the  Harvard 
Society  for  Contemporary  Art;  stage 
settings  and  costumes  were  designed 
by  Norman  Bel-Geddes,  Lee  Simon- 
son,  Robert  Edmond  Jones,  Picasso, 
and  others.  A  very  important  group 
of  paintings  by  Pierre  Bonnard  was 
exhibited  for  a  month  beginning  Nov. 
18.  A  set  of  posters  by  Toulouse- 
Lautrec  was  on  display  for  a  short 
period  in  November. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Mrs. 
Dwight  Morrow,  the  Museum  has  re- 
ceived the  gift  of  two  colored  cartoons 
by  John  Singer  Sargent,  studies  for 
mural  decorations.  They  afford  un- 
usual opportunity  for  studying  the 
method  of  this  American  artist. 

Mr.  Abbott's  Gallery  talks  and  the 
receptions  given  in  the  Gallery  are 
proving  of  enormous  interest  to  an 
ever  increasing  public.     See  page  164. 

Music 

SUNDAY  recitals  have  been  given 
by  Mr.  Moog  (organ);  Mr.  Duke, 
Air.  Robinson,  and  Mr.  Hall  (piano). 
Student  recitals  were  given  Nov.  15 
and  Dec.  13.  Before  the  Detroit 
Symphony  Concert,  Mr.  Welch,  Mr. 
Locke,  and  Miss  del  Vecchio  presented 
a  discussion  and  analysis  of  the  pro- 
gram. A  chamber  orchestra,  assisted 
by  Miss  De  Ronde  and  Mr.  Putman 
and  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Finney 
presented  a  concert  of  music  of  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries  Nov.  23. 
Concerts  of  the  regular  Concert 
Course  were:  Lotte  Lehmann,  Nov. 
16;  the  Don  Cossack  Chorus,  Jan.  10; 
and  Guiomar  Novaes,  noted  South 
American  pianist,  who  was  secured 
when  Moiseiwitsch  was  unable  to 
keep  his  engagement,  Jan.  20.  The 
annual  Christmas  carol  concert  was 
presented  by  the  Glee  Club  Dec.  11. 


Other  T^ews 

THE  first  two  of  a  series  of  French 
dialogue  films  shown  at  the  Acad- 
emy of  Music  were:  "A  nous  la 
liberte"  from  the  studios  of  Rene 
Clair,  and  "Le  Bal."  The  latter  was 
accompanied  by  a  short  picture  en- 
titled "Paris,  scenes  de  la  ville  lu- 
miere."  Under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
geology  department  a  movie  from  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines, 
"Through  the  Oil  Fields  of  Mexico," 
was  given  in  Sage  Hall.  Why  Club's 
motion  picture  schedule  included: 
"Arsenal,"  made  in  Soviet  Russia,  and 
"New  Babylon,"  a  drama  of  the  Paris 
Commune  of  1871. 

'Departmental  l\[otes 

About  seventy  of  the  Faculty  at- 
tended, or  will  attend,  meetings  of 
learned  societies  this  year. 

Faculty  Publications  are  listed 
on  page  180. 

The  President  represented  the  Col- 
lege at  the  inauguration  of  President 
Stanley  King  of  Amherst  College  on 
Nov.  11.  He  spoke  at  meetings  of  the 
New  England  Association  of  Teachers 
of  English,  in  New  Haven,  Dec.  10; 
the  Rhode  Island  Smith  Club,  in 
Providence,  Nov.  18;  the  Springfield 
Smith  Club,  Jan.  16;  the  Northamp- 
ton Woman's  Club,  Jan.  19;  and  the 
Northampton  Chapter  of  the  D.  A.  R., 
Jan.  24.  Dr.  Neilson  was  chairman 
of  a  meeting  of  the  Foreign  Policy 
Association,  in  Springfield,  Dec.  17. 
On  Jan.  20  he  addressed  the  Confer- 
ence on  the  Cause  and  Cure  of  War, 
in  Washington,  and  The  Madeira 
School.  The  following  day  he  spoke 
to  the  Washington  Smith  Club. 

Mrs.  George  B.  Ford,  Trustee  in 
Residence,  spoke  informally  at  a 
luncheon  given  for  her  in  New  York 
by  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Cone  '07.  On 
Jan.  13  she  was  the  speaker  at  the 
Rhode  Island  Smith  Club,  and  on 
Feb.  1  at  the  Winchester  Club.  Mrs. 
Ford  addressed  the  Washington  (D.C.) 
Smith  Club  on  Jan.  21 ;  and  the  Wash- 
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ington  Zonta  Club,  Jan.  18,  on  behalf 
of  the  Conference  on  the  Cause  and 
Cure  of  War. 

Dean  Nicolson  spoke  to  the  New 
York  Smith  Club  on  Nov.  11  on  "The 
Romance  of  Scholarship." 

Mrs.  Scales  went  as  a  delegate  to 
Washington  to  attend  the  Conference 
on  the  Cause  and  Cure  of  War.  (See 
"Local  Clubs"  for  news  of  trips  to 
Smith  clubs.) 

Education.— Miss  Blake  is  deliver- 
ing a  series  of  radio  talks  over  WMAS 
on  "Youth  in  the  Modern  World,"  in 
connection  with  the  Mass.  Division  of 
the  University  Extension  Courses. 
The  first  of  the  series  of  eight  was  on 
Jan.  18  at  7.30  p.m.  The  others 
follow  at  the  same  hour  each  week. 

English. — Mr.  Lieder  spoke  to  the 
Smith  Club  of  Worcester  on  "Phases 
of  Modern  Drama." 

Geology. — Mr.  MeyerhofT  has  gone 
to  Puerto  Rico  at  the  request  of  the 
Committee  on  Mineral  Resources,  of 
which  he  is  a  charter  member  and 
first  vice-chairman,  and  furnishes  this 
note  by  request. 

The  Committee  was  organized  by  Governor 
Beverley  last  February,  and  its  immediate 
purpose  is  to  determine  the  mineral  resources 
of  potential  economic  importance  within  the 
confines  of  the  island.  Its  ultimate  object 
is  to  assist  in  developing  new  industries. 

Considerable  work  was  done  by  the  Com- 
mittee during  the  past  year,  and  I  am  return- 
ing merely  to  continue  the  field  investigations 
of  some  of  the  more  promising  metallic  and 
non-metallic  deposits.  There  are  no  mineral 
resources  of  extraordinary  value;  yet  several 
of  the  small  deposits  may  serve  as  bases  of 
modest  industries  if  wisely  exploited.  The 
Committee  is  trying  to  lay  a  scientific  founda- 
tion for  such  commercial  ventures  and, 
through  the  Puerto  Rican  Bureau  of  Com- 
merce, to  disseminate  accurate  information 
regarding  them.  It  is  my  hope  to  be  associ- 
ated with  the  task,  at  least  until  we  can  see 
some  practical  results. 

Government. — Mr.  Whitmore 
spoke  at  Auburndale  (Mass.)  on  Dec. 
8  on  "The  Results  of  the  Elections, 
and  What  Business  Is  Before  the 
Present  Lame  Duck  Session." 

Greek. — Miss  Vaughan  presided  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Smith  College  Chap- 


ter of  the  American  Association  of 
University  Professors  on  Nov.  11  in 
Seelye  Hall. 

Mathematics. — Mr.  McCoy  gave  a 
paper  on  "Quasi-commutative  Mat- 
rices" before  the  American  Mathe- 
matical Society  in  Atlantic  City, 
Dec.  27-30. 

Music. — Mr.  Welch  was  the  speaker 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Smith  College 
Chapter  of  the  American  Association 
of  University  Professors  on  Dec.  2. 

Physical  Education. — Miss  Ains- 
worth  is  on  a  sabbatical  leave  for  the 
second  semester.  She  will  spend  part 
of  her  time  in  Europe,  studying  at 
schools  of  gymnastics. 

Physics. — Mr.  Koehler  spoke  re- 
cently at  a  meeting  attended  by  mem- 
bers of  the  physics  departments  of 
Amherst,  Mount  Holyoke,  Massachu- 
setts State,  and  Smith  colleges. 


On  the  night  of  January  20  Mrs. 
Daisy  M.  Klees,  the  Head  of  Baldwin 
House,  died  in  Northampton.  During 
the  six  years  in  which  she  had  been  a 
part  of  the  college  community  she  had 
succeeded  in  establishing  the  most 
happy  relationship  between  herself  and 
the  students  in  her  house,  and  her  loss 
will  be  mourned  not  only  by  the  girls 
now  there  and  by  her  many  friends  on 
the  campus  but  also  by  recent  gradu- 
ates whose  privilege  it  was  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  her  rare  and  gracious  per- 
sonality. 

Mrs.  Klees'  sister-in-law,  Mrs.Selzer, 
has  gone  into  Baldwin  House  as  Head. 


Undergraduate  l^ews 

Dramatics. — D.  A.  presented  an 
entertaining  trio  of  one-act  plays  Oct. 
29:  "Will  o'  the  Wisp,"  by  Doris 
Halman;  "The  Old  Lady  Shows  Her 
Medals,"  by  Sir  James  Barrie;  and 
"Pot  of  Broth,"  by  Yeats.  With  the 
Amherst  Masquers,  D.  A.  presented 
"Berkeley  Square,"  a  fantasy  by  John 
L.    Balderston,    as    the    major    pro- 
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duction  for  the  first  semester.  Work- 
shop gave  Katherine  Clugston's  "  Fin- 
ished." Workshop  also  assisted  the 
German  Club  in  a  production  of  "  Der 
Tor  und  der  Tod,"  a  German  dramatic 
poem  by  Hofmannsthal.  Mrs.  Neil- 
son  and  members  of  the  Faculty  took 
part. 

Elections. — 

1934:  Yice-pres.,  Constance  Thayer;  Sec., 
(iertrude  Tukey;  Treas.,  Mary  Case*;  Judi- 
cial Board,  Jane  Kelsey*;  Council,  Eunice 
Jameson  and  Julia  McWilliams*;  Song  Leader, 
Catharine  Deacon;  Prom  Chairman,  Marjorie 
Spiegel. 

1935:  Yice-pres.,  Cornelia  Fabian;  Sec, 
Anne  Winton;  Treas.,  Ruth  Hessler;  Judicial 
Board,  Muriel  Van  Dusen;  Council,  Virginia 
Chalmers;  Song  Leader,  Elizabeth  Wyman*. 

1936:  Pres.,  Mary  Halsey;  Yice-pres., 
Leonora  Parsons*;  Sec,  Margaret  Xeilson; 
Treas.,  Phoebe  \Yeed*;  Judicial  Board,  Eve- 
lyn Yoorhees;  Song  Leader,  Marjorie  Hewitt. 


The  Freshman  Officers 
Phoebe  Weed  Margaret  Xeilson 

Leonora  Parsons  Mary  Halsey 

Debating. — One  of  the  triangular 
debates  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Eastern  Intercollegiate  Debate  League 
has  taken  place.  Our  team  defeated 
Lafayette  when  Smith  upheld  the 
affirmative  of  the  subject,  Resolved, 
that  the  United  States  should  enter 
into  bilateral  agreements  with  other 
nations  of  the  world  for  horizontal  re- 
duction of  tariffs.  In  the  bout  with 
Williams,  Smith,  upholding  the  nega- 
tive of  the  same  question,  lost  the 
decision. 

Athletics. — The  Smith  Faculty 
defeated  the  All-Smith  Soccer  Team. 
3-0,  in  the  annual  traditional  game, 
usually  played  on  the  day  of  the  first 
snowfall  but  run  off  ahead  of  time  this 
year.     The   fall    activities   of   A.    A. 

*  Daughters  of:  Helen  Janney  '00,  Florence  Low  '97, 
Carolyn  Weston  '00,  Xancy  Hunt  '17,  Alice  Lord  '97, 
Faith  Potter  '02.  Margaret  Xeilson  is  the  daughter  of 
President  Xeilson. 


Sally  Westcott  '34,  College  Fire  Captain 
{daughter  of  Sophia  Burnham  '04) 

ended  with  the  annual  Fall  Field  Day, 
Nov.  17.  Events  began  with  the 
interclass  crew  competition,  won  by 
1934.  Interclass  hockey  and  soccer 
games  and  the  individual  archery  meet 
followed.  The  juniors  piled  up  the 
largest  score,  with  the  sophomores  a 
close  runner-up.  All-Smith  blazers, 
awarded  for  membership  on  3  All- 
Smith  teams,  were  presented  to  Elinor 
Fosdick  }33*  and  Frances  Cobb  '33*. 
All-Smith  teams  were  announced  as 
follows: 

Hockey:  Kate  Greene,  Eva  Morrison  '33; 
Catharine  Deacon,  Anne  Densmore,  Dorothy 
Fosdick  *  '34;  Edith  Alexanderson,  Marjorie 
Chittenden,  Elsa  Dommerich,  Judith  Pigeon, 
Carol  Tidball,  Katharine  Wright  '35. 

Soccer:  Jean  Babcock,  Helen  Bragdon*, 
Frances  Cobb*,  Janet  Cobb*,  Jane  Ferris*, 
Elinor  Fosdick*,  Elisabeth  Reed  '33;  Margaret 
Corrigan,  Mary  Talbot,  Charmian  Woodruff 
'34. 

A  new  Fencing  Club  has  been  or- 
ganized at  the  request  of  several  en- 
thusiasts who  meet  once  a  week  and 
stage  informal  bouts. 

A  good  many  students  thoroughly 
enjoyed  the  annual  foxless  Fox  Hunt 

*  Daughters  of:  Florence  Whitney  '00,  Mildred  Ford 
'01,  Helen  Cobb  '07,  Julia  Bolster  01. 
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on  Thanksgiving  Day,  Frances  Wool- 
dridge  '33  proving  the  most  dexterous. 

Other  TSlews 

The  Rally  Day  speaker  is  to  be 
Felix  Frankfurter,  professor  of  law  at 
Harvard.  Mr.  Frankfurter  is  the 
husband  of  Marion  Dei. man  '12. 

Dean  Nicolson  has  a  nounced  that 
a  reading  period  will  tak  place  during 
the  week  immediately  preceding  final 
examinations.  During  this  period  in 
order  that  students  may  do  supple- 
mentary reading  no  classes  will  be  held . 
There  will  be  further  details  later. 

In  an  attempt  to  make  us  "posture 
conscious"  the  week  of  Jan.  16-23 
was  set  aside  as  Posture  Week.  The 
campaign  opened  at  Chapel  with  a 
talk  by  the  President.  Posters  were 
displayed  in  the  College  buildings. 

Kaleidoscope,  the  revival  of  a  Col- 
lege literary  magazine,  came  out  in  its 
first  issue  Nov.  22.  It  is  designed  to 
represent  the  thought  of  the  student 
body  as  a  whole  rather  than  the  ex- 
pression of  a  restricted  minority. 
The  Smith  Taller,  a  humorous  maga- 
zine, made  its  first  appearance  in  early 


November.  It  is  to  be  sold  about 
five  times  a  year.  Weekly  is  occa- 
sionally issuing  a  literary  section, 
Opinion. 

Proceeds  from  the  Charity  Ball, 
given  on  Dec.  10  and  attended  by  all 
four  classes,  were  turned  over  to  the 
College  Community  Chest. 

A  financial  investigation  committee 
has  been  formed  to  determine  the 
amount  of  extra  money  that  college 
life  demands  from  the  average  student. 
It  is  headed  by  Dorothy  Fosdick 
'34;  it  hopes  to  limit  expenses  when 
they  exceed  the  minimum  required 
and  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  college 
year. 

A  protest  was  raised  on  campus 
against  the  new  interpretation  of  the 
recent  immigration  law  forbidding 
foreign  students  to  earn  money  in  this 
country,  and  a  petition,  stating  the 
objection,  was  sent  to  officials  in 
Washington. 

Spring  Dance  will  be  Mar.  4. 
Mary  Morrison  '34  is  chairman  of  the 
dance  committee. 

See  the  "Note  Room"  for  less 
formal  news. 


Forty  Local  Families  Helped  by  Smith 


Each  of  the  campus  houses  received  the  name  of  a  family,  and  delegates  from  the  houses 

visited  the  families  to  find  out  what  was  most  needed  at  Christmas  time.     The  College 

Taxi  Co.  and  the  City  Taxi  Co.  delivered  the  boxes  free  of  charge. 


Ufie  C°Uege  Tays  Tribute  to  Qalvin  Qoolidg^ 

Who  T)ied  in  "Northampton,  January  5,  1933 

THE  Chapel  service  on  January  6  was  taken  by  Dean  Nicolson  as  President 
Neilson  was  absent  on  college  business.  It  was  the  day  on  which  college  opened 
for  the  winter  term  and  the  entire  student  body  was  present.  The  chant  was  De 
Profundis,  the  scripture,  "  Lord  Thou  hast  been  our  dwelling  place  in  all  generations," 
and  the  hymn,  "0  God,  our  help  in  ages  past."     Miss  Nicolson  said: 

I  particularly  regret  that  President  Neilson 's  absence  from  town  coincides  with  the 
calamity  which  has  befallen  the  community  in  the  death  of  ex-President  Coolidge. 
I  know  that  he  would  wish  to  be  here  to  speak  to  you  at  this  time.  Meantime,  since 
this  has  happened,  as  you  know,  so  suddenly,  and  since  the  plans  for  the  funeral  have  only 
this  morning  been  announced,  I  want  to  say  something  first  of  all  about  this.  The 
funeral  will  take  place  tomorrow  morning  at  10.30.  You  will  quite  understand  that 
the  presence  of  a  group  as  large  as  Smith  College  would  only  add  to  the  difficulties  which 
this  small  town  will  encounter  in  any  case,  if  you  attempt  to  attend  the  funeral.  I  hope 
sincerely  that  we  can  all  help  the  community  in  this  difficult  time  by  showing  the  utmost 
courtesy,  by  removing  ourselves  as  definitely  as  possible  from  the  various  activities,  and 
by  not  snowing  undue  curiosity. 

Classes  will  be  suspended  tomorrow  during  the  period  of  the  funeral.  I  will  ask  the 
members  of  the  College  community  to  keep  to  College  Hill,  and,  if  they  wish  to  do  so,  to 
mass  themselves  informally  on  the  hill,  beginning  at  the  College  gates.  If  any  other 
arrangements  can  be  made  which  seem  desirable  or  fitting,  you  will  be  notified. 

Mr.  Coolidge's  death  has  come  so  suddenly  that  it  is  impossible  to  realize  as  yet.  His 
life  has  coincided  so  much  of  late  years  with  the  history  of  life  in  Northampton  that  there 
is  something  peculiarly  fitting  in  this  death  having  taken  place  here.  For  many  years 
the  town  has  seen  his  rise  to  the  highest  honors  of  the  country  from  the  beginning  of  his 
career  of  holding  office  in  Northampton.  Many  members  of  our  own  Faculty  and  Ad- 
ministration have  watched  Mr.  Coolidge  as  he  has  gone  on  from  one  triumph  to  another. 
Many  have  seen  the  announcements  made  to  him  of  his  various  triumphs  and  have  wit- 
nessed his  quiet  and  unassuming  reception  of  them  and  his  quiet  and  unassuming  return 
from  them.  So  quickly  do  the  generations  of  college  students  pass  that  I  think  I  am 
right  in  saying  that  there  are  now  none  here  who  remember  the  return  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Coolidge  from  the  White  House — one  of  the  most  dramatic  though  one  of  the  most  unos- 
tentatious returns  ever  seen.  They  arrived  quietly,  drove  up  Elm  Street  to  their  Massa- 
soit  Street  house,  and  resumed  the  status  of  ordinary  citizens,  living  as  quietly  as  they 
had  lived  before  the  long  period  of  Mr.  Coolidge's  public  offices. 

The  present  college  students  will  chiefly  remember  meeting  Mr.  Coolidge  on  the  street 
from  time  to  time;  and  it  is  perhaps  fitting  that  the  college  in  the  town  where  he  lived 
should  remember  him  as  a  private  citizen  going  about  his  ordinary  affairs  of  life  in  the 
ordinary  way.  Most  of  us  have  seen  him  only  in  the  little  happenings  of  every  day — 
buying  a  newspaper,  sometimes  walking  to  his  office  in  the  morning,  or  driving  home  in 
the  afternoon.  Many  of  my  colleagues  have  been  associated  with  him  in  various  activi- 
ties of  Northampton  both  before  his  leaving  the  city  and  after  his  return,  and  in  this 
association  have  found  him  so  simple,  so  quiet,  so  modest,  so  normal,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
realize  that  it  is  he  of  whom  the  whole  nation  is  talking  and  thinking  today.  And  I  am 
sure  that  Mr.  Coolidge,  since  he  chose  to  return  to  this  life  among  us,  would  be  glad  to  be 
remembered  in  this  community  as  the  simple,  ordinary,  everyday  citizen,  living  without 
the  fanfare  and  ostentation  which  necessarily  surrounded  him  in  public  life. 

Mr.  Coolidge's  association  with  this  College  has  come  about  particularly  through  his 
wife,  who  in  1929,  on  her  return  from  the  White  House,  honored  this  College  by  permit- 
ting it  to  honor  her,  and  who  received  an  Honorary  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  Again 
and  again  Mrs.  Coolidge  has  been  among  us;  she  has  frequently  attended  college  func- 
tions, and  many  of  us  have  had  the  happiest  relations  with  her.  At  this  time  we  offer  to 
Mrs.  Coolidge,  our  alumna,  the  sympathy  of  Smith  College,  of  its  faculty,  administration, 
and  students,  for  the  shock  and  the  grief  she  has  sustained  in  the  loss  of  her  notable 
husband. 

Mr.  Neilson  and  Mrs.  Dwight  Morrow  represented  the  College  at  the  services;  a 
wreath  of  flowers  was  sent;  the  College  flag  hung  at  half-stafT;  the  Grecourt  Gates  and 
main  entrance  to  College  Hall  were  draped  in  mourning;  and  a  large  part  of  the 
College  community  stood  massed  on  College  Hill  until  the  service  was  over. 


WTe  KJHmeum  of \Art  ^Announa 


<<£a  Table," 
by  Ticasso 

THE  Museum  has  re- 
cently added  to  its 
permanent  collection 
an  abstract  painting  by 
Pablo  Picasso.  It  was 
painted  in  1920. 

Abstract  painting  is  fre- 
quently baffling  to  the  lay- 
man because  he  attempts 
to  find  in  it  reminiscences 
of  reality.  A  more  satis- 
factory approach  to  such  a 
work  of  art  is  to  consider  it 
as  a  fugue  wherein  certain 
patterns,  lines,  and  color 
areas  are  repeated  and  de- 
veloped throughout  the 
whole  painting  as  in  musi- 
cal composition. 

One  "enters"  the  picture 
at  the  bottom  where  the 
eye  through  a  series  of 
"L's,"  inverted  T-squares, 
and  rectangles  is  forcibly 
directed  upward  to  the  cen- 
ter of  the  painting  where  it 
is  held  somewhat  artifi- 
cially by  the  obvious  bull's- 
eye.  The  expansion  of  the 
visual  field  is  now  in  a 
circular  movement  (curved 
retaining  areas  at  each 
side)  with  the  eye  finally  drawn  to  rest  in  the  pleasant  island  of  blue  in  the  upper 
right  corner.  And  if  we  view  the  canvas  at  a  distance,  a  strong  three-dimen- 
sional scheme  becomes  apparent  to  complicate  and  enhance  the  "journey  of  the 
eye."  Xor  is  this  the  only  path  through  the  picture — there  are  many.  Some 
are  less  obvious  and  are  "discovered  "  only  after  long  association  with  the  paint- 
ing. 

The  color  is  beautiful  in  its  restraint.     A  variety  of  ivories  grading  to  white, 
soft  blues,  olives,  terra  cottas,  rusts,  and  blacks. 

This  painting  by  an  important  artist  of  the  20th  century  is  one  of  the  most 
completely  realized  of  any  of  this  significant  period. 


vo  Important  ^Acquisitions 


"<^A  Falconer, " 
Fifteenth  Qentury 


THE  Museum  takes  a 
special  pleasure  in  be- 
ing able  to  announce  at 
this  time  a  very  important 
acquisition — a  wooden  sta- 
tue with  polychrome  of 
a  Falconer.  The  statue 
comes  from  the  region  of 
the  French  Pyrenees  and 
dates  from  about  1430. 

Civilian  statues  of  the 
15th  century  are  very  rare. 
It  is  possible  that  the 
gentleman  of  whom  this 
work  is  obviously  a  very 
fine  portrait  was  an  impor- 
tant donor  in  the  parish  of 
the  church  in  which  this 
statue  was  found.  It  is 
also  possible  that  the  exist- 
ence of  this  civilian  piece 
in  a  church  indicated  that 
the  person  had  been  canon- 
ized and  thus  had  become 
a  local  saint. 

Whatever  its  reason  for 
existence,  the  little  figure, 
somewhat  under  three  feet 
in  height,  has  amazing 
vigor.  The  strength  in  the 
simplicity  of  the  carving  of 
the  face,  the  grace  of  the 

beckoning  hand,  the  bold  stylization  of  the  cutting  of  the  folds  of  the  garment 
and  the  hood  convince  one  that  an  artist  of  unusual  ability  must  have  fashioned 
it.  The  marked  undercutting  of  the  back  combines  cleverly  with  the  widely 
pointing  feet  and  graceful  legs  to  impart  an  unusual  living  quality  to  the  work. 
The  original  polychrome  remains.  The  face  and  legs  are  ruddy  in  tone;  the 
dress,  squares  of  olive  brown  over  ivory,  over  which  the  remains  of  an  intricate 
silver  pattern  can  be  traced.  The  markings  on  the  boots  are  delicately  indi- 
cated in  dull  red.  Few  pieces  of  this  period  have  come  down  to  us  in  such  a 
perfect  state  of  preservation. 

Jere  Abbott,  Director  of  the  Museum  of  Art 
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Chapel  l\[ptes 

HERE  surely  is  no  con- 
stant chapel-goer  who 
can  plead  ignorance  of 
the  affairs  of  the  world, 
for  as  we  look  over  the 
notes  of  the  addresses 
which  President  Neil- 
son  alone  has  made,  we  find  such 
topics  as  Results  of  Election,  War 
Debts  (not  once  but  many  times), 
Disarmament,  Japan,  Manchuria, 
Economic  Conference,  the  German 
Election,  Questions  coming  before  the 
present  Congress,  and  many  more. 
Armistice  Day  fell  on  a  Friday  and  as 
Friday  is  now  Student  Assembly  day, 
comment  is  found  under  that  caption. 
The  particular  economic  conference 
about  which  he  spoke  was  held  in  New 
York  during  the  one  hundredth  anni- 
versary celebration  of  Xew  York  Uni- 
versity. Leading  educators  and  lead- 
ing men  in  the  fields  of  government, 
economics,  and  finance  discussed  to- 
gether the  relations  of  universities  and 
colleges  to  society.  The  conference 
was,  we  take  it,  introducing  Tech- 
nocracy to  the  colleges. 

...  It  was  agreed  that  it  was  important 
that  the  colleges  and  universities  should 
concern  themselves  more  and  more  with 
questions  which  deal  chiefly  with  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  world.  These  are,  of 
course,  largely  questions  of  economics, 
finance,  sociology,  and  history.  The  speak- 
ers felt  that  the  recent  concentration  of  our 
universities  on  the  physical  sciences  had 
produced  enormous  results;  and  that  these 
results  were  in  fact  to  a  large  extent  re- 
sponsible for  the  condition  we  are  in  today. 
These  speakers  also  brought  out  another 
fact:  Today  we  are  where  the  world  has 
never  been  before;  we  are  free  from  the 
threat  of  general  scarcity.  There  is  now  in 
fact  an  abundance  of  goods  for  all  mankind. 
Yet  we  have  many  needy,  all  over  the 
world.  We  have  failed  to  allow  for  the 
economics  of  consumption  as  opposed  to  the 
economics  of  production.  The  universities 
are  now  urged  to  direct  their  interest  to  the 
forces  in  control  of  the  problems  of  distribu- 
tion and  consumption.  The  physical  sci- 
ences will,  of  course,  go  on,  and  there  are 
minds  that  are  eminently  fitted  to  develop 


them;  but  there  are  others  whose  intellec- 
tual powers  can  be  directed  in  other  direc- 
tions. These  questions  are  so  tied  up  with 
questions  of  government  and  politics  that  it 
is  more  and  more  important  that  the 
largest  possible  part  of  the  population 
should  become  intelligent  about  these  mat- 
ters. I  therefore  adjure  you  to  develop 
your  interest  in  current  affairs  and  to  get 
out  of  college  sufficient  training  to  enable 
you  to  become  intelligent  thinkers  in  de- 
ciding about  public  policies,  even  if  you  are 
not  to  be  creative  thinkers  in  initiating 
them. 

On  the  day  on  which  the  talk  was 
on  the  German  elections,  the  hymn 
was  Adeste  Fideles;  and  after  singing  it 
in  English,  the  President  suggested 
that  we  sing  it  over  again  in  Latin — 
which  was  done  with  delight. 

EARLY  in  November,  Mrs.  Scales 
gave  one  of  her  rare  but  signifi- 
cant talks  that  set  the  students  think- 
ing about  themselves  as  real  persons. 

The  three  houses  having  the  highest  per- 
centage of  students  on  the  Dean's  List  are 
Gardiner,  with  20  out  of  62,  or  32.3%;  6c 
Paradise,  with  4  out  of  13,  or  30%;  Martha 
Wilson,  with  16  out  of  64,  or  25%.  1 
think  it  is  a  good  thing  to  know  something 
about  these  statistics,  whatever  people  ma} 
say  about  undue  emphasis  on  marks  and  on 
the  desirability  of  doing  work  for  its  own 
sake  and  not  for  the  sake  of  the  standing 
you  get.  I  cannot  understand  this  fear  oi 
"marks,"  and  I  cannot  see  why  working  for 
the  sake  of  work  and  working  for  the  sake  oi 
a  good  mark  are  necessarily  incompatible. 
Scholarship  in  college  should  not  be,  as  it 
often  is  in  lower  schools,  the  result  of  some- 
thing done  to  a  person,  but  the  result  of  a 
complete  reorganization  of  life.  It  is  not 
simply  a  matter  of  being  more  or  less  en- 
dowed with  brains  than  another;  it  is  much 
more  a  matter  of  learning  how  to  use  what 
abilities  you  have  and  above  all  how  to  use 
your  time.  Remember  what  Christopher 
Morley  said  in  "Where  the  Blue  Begins"; 
"Time  is  Life,  and  Life  is  God;  Time,  then, 
is  little  bits  of  God;  and  those  who  waste 
time  in  vulgarity  or  folly  are  the  true 
atheists." 

You  will  come  to  find  that  to  a  great  ex- 
tent scholastic  standing  is  the  result  of 
discipline.  Discipline  is  not  a  popular 
term  with  many  of  you,  because  you  are  apt 
to  think  of  it  as  synonymous  with  repres- 
sion.    But  it  should  be  synonymous  with 
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self-organization,  and  should  result  in  wise 
expenditure  of  time  for  work,  and,  fully  as 
important,  time  for  leisure. 

As  it  is  true  of  a  person,  so  it  is  true  of  a 
house:  life  in  a  house  has  to  be  well  or- 
ganized if  good  results  are  to  follow  in  the 
direction  of  scholarship.  These  houses  are 
leading  the  College  because  they  have 
recognized  the  need  for  that  organization; 
but  it  must  be  ^//-discipline  of  a  house 
which  leads  to  these  results;  it  cannot  be 
imposed.  There  is  a  definite  relation  be- 
tween achievement  of  this  sort  and  life 
within  the  group  of  a  college  house,  for  col- 
lege houses  are  not  mere  aggregations  of 
individuals,  but  individuals  adjusted  or,  un- 
fortunately, not  adjusted  to  their  group. 

BESIDES  the  many  illuminating 
comments  which  Miss  Xicolson 
has  made  on  matters  of  academic  in- 
terest she  has  given  an  interesting  talk 
on  quite  another  theme: 

A  number  of  students  have  asked  me  to 
tell  them  the  origin  of  some  of  the  prayers 
that  I  am  accustomed  to  read  here  in  chapel. 
There  is  a  literature  of  prayer,  a  literature 
of  long  and  interesting  history.  The  par- 
ticular prayers  that  I  am  in  the  habit  of 
reading  are  mostly  17th  century  prayers. 
That  century  produced  perhaps  the  greatest 
of  all  prayer  literature,  not  only  by  mem- 
bers of  the  clergy  for  church  services,  but 
also  in  a  spontaneous  human  outpouring  by 
laymen  and  members  of  sects  like  the 
Quakers.  Most  of  them  were  really  writ- 
ten out  intentionally  as  literature.  Hardly 
one  distinguished  writer  of  the  period  has 
not  left  us  some  prayer  to  enrich  this  litera- 
ture. There  is  John  Donne,  for  instance. 
I  mention  his  prayers  chiefly  because  of  the 
recent  revival  of  interest  in  all  Donne's 
work.  Most  people  know  him  only  as  a 
love  poet,  in  fact  as  an  erotic  poet.  Un- 
fortunately most  people  do  not  go  on  to  see 
the  later  period  of  Donne's  life,  when  he 
was  a  highly  respected  clergyman  and  did 
his  greatest  writing  in  religious  poetry  and 
prose,  the  prose  being  particularly  in  his 
sermons,  preached  largely  at  St.  Paul's. 

Some  of  the  greatest  prayers  of  this 
period  are  by  Bishop  Lancelot  Andrews, 
who  has  left  us  perhaps  the  finest  single  col- 
lection of  prayers.  Most  of  them  are  in 
Latin — he  used  both  English  and  Latin 
equally  in  his  writing  and  his  public  speak- 
ing— and  a  group  of  them  have  been  trans- 
lated by  Xewman;  in  this  form  we  know 
them  today. 

Many  of  the  17th  century  prayers,  as 
they  have  reached  us,  are  made  up  of  selec- 


tions from  the  Bible.  This  sort  of  mosaic 
of  fine  Biblical  passages  was  a  favorite  way 
of  writing  prayers  in  that  century. 

Jeremy  Taylor,  of  course,  has  left  a  great 
body  of  prayers  and  hymns,  and  these  I 
mention  because  they  are  commonly  heard 
in  church.  Indeed,  Jeremy  Taylor  is  a 
writer  whom  we  associate  almost  entirely 
with  religious  and  devotional  literature. 
But  there  is  a  large  group  of  other  men  who 
were  not  associated  at  all  with  the  church 
or  with  religion,  who  also  have  left  us  a 
body  of  prayers.  I  need  not  call  your  atten- 
tion to  Milton.  Many  magnificent  prayers 
are  embedded  in  his  "Paradise  Lost"  and 
11  Paradise  Regained, "  such  as  the  prayer  of 
Adam  and  Eve  before  evening  falls  in  Para- 
dise, and  the  prayer  after  the  Fall,  when 
Adam  is  trying  to  work  out  for  himself 
what  is  to  be  done  and  enters  into  a  discus- 
sion of  what  prayer  really  means.  In 
"Paradise  Regained"  there  is  one  beautiful 
prayer  which  Jesus  says,  and  which  is  prob- 
ably a  reflection  in  Milton's  mind  of  his 
early  studies  of  St.  Paul's  epistles. 

In  addition  to  all  these  writers  who  are 
really  more  or  less  closely  associated  with 
religion,  there  is  one  more  writer  of  mag- 
nificent prayers,  one  whom  one  would  not 
expect  to  find  in  this  literature.  I  refer  to 
Bacon,  who  was  not  primarily  a  religious 
man,  though  some  of  his  essays  naturally 
touch  on  religious  topics.  But  when  he  was 
writing  his  greatest  work  we  see  with  in- 
terest that  he  inserts  a  prayer  into  the  text 
at  the  end  of  the  introduction,  and  again  be- 
fore passing  to  the  main  part  of  the  work. 

Miss  Xicolson  also  commemorated 
the  birthday  of  Louisa  May  Alcott  in 
so  charming  a  sketch  that  undoubt- 
edly the  demand  for  Miss  Alcott's 
books,  particularly  the  "Journals," 
took  an  appreciable  rise. 

More  philosophically  minded,  Mr. 
Bixler  the  following  day  paid  tribute 
as  satisfyingly  to  Spinoza,  whose 
birthday  also  fell  on  November  29. 

AS  Christmas  approached,  Miss 
l\  Richards  and  Miss  Xicolson  read 
Christmas  poems,  Mr.  Moog  played 
"The  March  of  the  Magi,"  and  the 
President,  as  pater  Jamil  las,  dismissed 
his  family  with  a  word  about  manners: 

A  good  many  years  ago  when  I  was  new 
to  Smith  College  I  remember  I  spent  my 
time  in  the  last  chapel  before  vacation  ex- 
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honing  you  toward  good  behavior  en  route 
to  your  homes  and  on  your  return  trip.  I 
used  to  tell  you  that  you  had  to  sustain  the 
reputation  of  a  great  institution,  that  my 
reputation  was  in  your  hands;  I  tried  to  stir 
up  your  esprit  de  corps  and  to  exhort  you 
not  to  put  us  to  shame.  But  once,  during 
one  of  our  drives  for  increased  endowment. 
I  got  a  letter  from  a  man  who  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  railroad;  he  enclosed 
towards  the  fund,  and  said  that  he 
>ent  it  because  he  had  traveled  for  many 
years  on  the  Massachusetts  railways  and 
had  been  brought  into  constant  contact 
with  the  Smith  students;  and  he  had  been 
so  impressed  with  their  bearing  and  be- 
havior that  he  was  proud  to  give  this 
small  contribution  to  the  fund.  After  that, 
how  could  I  exhort  you  at  all? 

But  I  must  confess  that  when  I  came  up 
on  Saturday  night  on  the  Xew  York  train, 
I  felt  a  little  troubled.  One  had  the  im- 
pression that  the  train  was  owned  by  Smith 
College;  yet  you  certainly  had  not  paid  for 
all  of  it.  On  the  diner,  other  people  were 
made  to  feel  that  they  were  intruding  into  a 
college  dining-room — and  one  that  had  not 
had  a  sound-proof  ceiling  put  in!  This  is  a 
little  unfortunate.  The  exuberance  you 
feel  on  going  away,  the  satisfaction  you 
feel  in  coming  back,  make  it  difficult  for 
you  to  behave  like  ordinary  citizens:  but 
you  must  remember  that  other  people  also 
have  rights. 

COLLEGE  reopened  the  day  after 
the  death  of  Mr.  Coolidge;  the 
chapel  service  is  on  page  163. 

Early  in  the  month  the  President 
gave  the  freshmen  his  cheering  counsel 
concerning  midyears: 

The  next  two  weeks  are  generally  the 
most  gloomy  weeks  of  the  year,  especially 
for  freshmen.  I  am  glad  to  see,  how- 
ever, that  the  Infirmary  is  not  so  full  as  it 
usually  is  at  this  time  of  year;  perhaps  we 
are  getting  some  of  the  benefits  of  our  finan- 
cial condition:  you  are  in  better  health  be- 
cause you  have  eaten  less,  danced  less,  and 
slept  more  than  usual. 

I  appeal  again  to  the  upperclassmen  to 
refrain  from  their  usual  sport  of  trying  to 
create  the  greatest  possible  panic  in  the 
hearts  of  the  freshman  class.  This  is  all 
rather  silly,  but  it  may  affect  most  un- 
fortunately those  who  are  not  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  your  customs  and  manners  as 
I  am.  Suppose  instead  that  you  tell  the 
freshmen  that  for  those  who  have  done 
their  work  faithfully  there  is  nothing  to  fear. 
Use  all  your  efforts  to  keep  the  freshmen 


calm  instead  of  excited,  and  pay  attention 
chiefly  to  those  who  are  apt  to  be  despond- 
ent. There  are  now  more  cases  of  people 
who  think  they  are  failures  and  life  is  not 
worth  living,  than  in  any  other  two  weeks. 
Remember  that  this  is  largely  a  matter  of 
self-indulgence  and  lack  of  sleep  and  a  few 
mistaken  ideas.  Life  is  really  just  as  much 
worth  living  now  as  it  was  before  November 
and  will  be  after  February  5.  So  don't  ler 
the  next  two  weeks  spoil  your  life.  And  if 
you  freshmen  need  either  advice  or  warn- 
ings, come  to  me  for  them.  You  may  tak^ 
my  word  for  it  that  all  you  have  to  do  is  d.  > 
your  daily  work,  get  your  sleep,  and  keep 
up  your  spirits. 

On  another  day  Mr.  Xeilson  called 
a  full  chapel  and,  after  reading  the 
story  of  the  wise  and  foolish  virgin - 
and  setting  the  key  to  his  talk  with 
that  rousing  battle  hymn: 

Courage  brother,  do  not  stumble 
Though  thy  path  be  dark  as  night 

with  the  refrain 

Trust  in  God,  Trust  in  God, 
Trust  in  God  and  do  the  right 

he  preached  a  timely  sermon  on  many 
things:  attendance  at  chapel  and  ves- 
pers, keeping  rules,  correct  posture — 
this  last  as  the  mouthpiece  of  a  com- 
mittee which  was  sponsoring  "Good 
Posture  Week." 

.  .  .  During  the  whole  of  the  week  you 
will  be  presented  with  exhortations  to  be 
upright  in  all  your  bearings;  they  will  meet 
you  in  the  halls  and  in  the  houses;  and  it  i^ 
to  be  hoped  that  they  will  so  impress  them- 
selves upon  your  consciousness  that  any 
stranger  entering  the  campus  would  suppose 
that  we  had  here  a  branch  of  the  R.  O.  T.  C 

Student  ^Assemblies 

A  note  by  the  chairman  of  the  Student  Assembly 
Committee,  Margaret  Mather  '33 

THE  administration  this  year 
has  bequeathed  Friday  morning 
chapel  to  the  student  body.  Student 
Council  appointed  a  committee  which 
rolled  up  its  sleeves  and  has  tried  to 
deal  with  the  ever  present  chapel 
question.  It  began  with  a  change  in 
name:  the  Friday  morning  gathering  is 
now  Student  Assembly;  and  the  pro- 
cedure is  a  little  less  formal,  consisting 
usually  of  a  hymn  and  an  address. 
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The  Committee  is  hopeful  that  the 
initial  enthusiastic  interest  can  be 
kept  up  as  it  does  seem  that  the  As- 
semblies serve  a  useful  purpose.  In 
the  first  place,  the  students  are  given 
an  opportunity  to  hear  whom  they 
choose  and  draw  upon  those  members 
of  the  Faculty  who  are  gifted  but  who 
do  not  usually  speak.  Then,  too, 
there  are  among  the  students  many 
who  have  had  interesting  experiences 
and  are  interesting  as  persons.  The 
Committee  forces  them  to  their  feet 
and  makes  them  express  themselves, 
which,  though  unpleasant  for  them, 
gives  them  good  training. 

The  Assemblies  give  the  Student 
Government  Association  an  opportu- 
nity to  discover  girls  writh  speaking 
ability  who  may  make  future  officers. 
They  also  give  the  college  group  as  a 
whole  a  chance  to  express  itself — if 
only  in  song.  For  instance,  on  Friday 
before  vacation  students  were  asked 
to  come  to  Assembly  to  sing  carols. 
They  responded  with  a  large  audience 
and  sang  lustily.  Student  Govern- 
ment meetings  are  sometimes  held  at 
Assembly  and  speeches  from  the  floor 
are  invited.  It  must  be  emphasized 
however  that  although  ideas  for  de- 
veloping the  Assemblies  are  in  the 
minds  of  the  Committee,  the  success 
of  the  Assemblies  themselves  depends 
on  that  variable  and  uncertain  quan- 
tity— the  interest  of  the  student  body. 

Some  of  the  speakers  since  the  No- 
vember Quarterly  was  compiled 
have  been:  Mr.  Orton,  who  spoke  on 
the  movies;  Mr.  Welch  on  music;  Mr. 
Harlow  on  war  propaganda;  Anna 
Carr  '33  on  Junior  Month;  Margaret 
Mather  '33  on  Geneva;  Miss  Julia 
Caverno  on  President  Seelye;  and 
President  Neilson,  who  gave  the 
Armistice  Day  Address,  of  which  we 
print  a  brief  digest : 

I  don't  know  whether  anyone  has  ever 
described  to  you  what  happened  on  this 


campus  14  years  ago  today.  Four  or  five 
days  before  the  actual  armistice  was  signed, 
a  false  rumor  of  armistice  spread  and 
started  off  the  celebrations.  Here,  the  stu- 
dents went  to  the  kitchens  and  seized  pots 
and  pans  and  long  spoons,  and  paraded 
around  the  campus  with  that  orchestra. 
Next  day  I,  being  then  pretty  new  here 
(about  14  months  old)  and  sure  neither  of 
you  nor  of  myself,  indicated  that  I  thought 
a  more  dignified  method  could  be  found  to 
celebrate  an  event  of  such  importance.  On 
the  true  armistice  day  the  students,  of 
course,  paraded  again,  and  of  this  second 
parade,  I  remember  chiefly  the  noise.  I 
remember,  too,  that  the  procession  was 
coming  down  Elm  Street  in  a  highly  excited 
condition,  and  I  (being  at  that  time  nervous 
about  the  reputation  of  the  College,  and 
regarding  it  as  a  more  delicate  plant  than  I 
have  since  found  it  to  be)  came  out  of  the 
gate  at  College  Hall,  hoping  to  head  them 
off  and  keep  them  from  going  down  Main 
Street  among  the  shops.  But  before  I 
knew  what  had  happened  I  was  seized  by 
both  arms  and  thrust  into  the  middle  of  the 
procession.  There  was  nothing  I  could  do 
about  this;  but  when  we  came  to  the  corner 
of  West  Street  I  managed  to  swing  them  off 
to  the  right,  and  Main  Street  was  saved ! 

Even  these  trivial  incidents  may  help 
you  to  understand  the  extent  and  intensity 
of  the  emotions  that  spread  all  over  the 
world  when  news  of  the  ceasing  of  the  fight- 
ing came.  The  long  strain,  the  cumulative 
effect  of  a  million  individual  anxieties,  the 
interference  with  normal  civilized  life,  all 
had  tended  to  create  a  situation  which, 
when  so  suddenly  changed,  led  to  a  com- 
plete relaxing  of  ordinary  conventions. 
The  armistice  meant  not  only  the  relieving 
of  the  immediate  stress  but,  beyond  that, 
the  hope  that  it  meant  not  only  the  ceasing 
of  the  fighting  in  that  war  but  the  ceasing  of 
fighting  altogether. 

There  was  no  doubt  then  about  what  the 
world  wanted.  The  vast  majority  of  peo- 
ple profoundly  desired  that  the  world 
should  find  another  way  of  settling  disputes 
than  fighting.  When  each  nation  sent  its 
representatives  to  Paris,  there  was  no  ques- 
tion about  what  their  mandate  was.  When 
Wilson  went  over,  before  reaching  Paris  he 
went  through  England,  France  and  Italy, 
and  got  a  reception  unexampled  in  history 
because  he  was  the  personification  of  the 
hope  of  peace. 

[Mr.  Neilson  here  gave  a  resume  of  the 
various  covenants,  conferences,  and  com- 
missions which  have  come  and  gone  since 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  commenting 
briefly  on  the  loss  of  leadership  by  America 
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and  ending  with  the  Disarmament  Confer- 
ence.    Editor's  Note.] 

This  is  as  far  as  we  have  got  with  dis- 
armament up  to  the  present  time.  .  .  . 
There  are  two  main  reasons  why  in  my 
opinion  this  limitation  of  armaments  is  not 
likely  to  produce  really  substantial  results 
in  the  way  of  assuring  peace.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  attempting  to  make  a  peace 
which  a  large  part  of  Europe  hopes  will 
make  rigid  and  permanent  the  present  Euro- 
pean situation;  and  this  is  a  situation  in 
which  there  are  a  large  number  of  crying 
injustices.  .  .  .  There  can  be  no  perma- 
nent peace  founded  on  injustice  and  per- 
petuating injustice. 

In  the  second  place,  men  will  never  lay 
down  their  weapons  until  they  feel  they 
have  as  good  a  chance  of  justice  by  law. 
One  beginning  of  such  legal  arrangement 
was  made  in  the  World  Court,  but  we  are 
not  in  it.  .  .  .  There  is  no  question  but 
that  the  majority  of  Americans  believe  that 
is  the  way  to  settle  disputes  between  na- 
tions. ...  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  soon 
this  country  will  take  the  first  and  most 
obvious  step  toward  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes by  law  and  make  the  necessary 
preparations  for  laying  aside  weapons. 

U15e  ^Broadening  Scope  of 
Outing  Qub 

THE  Outing  Club,  a  branch  of  the 
Smith  College  Athletic  Associa- 
tion, has  recently  been  undertaking 
a  greater  variety  of  activities,  and 
the  budget,  which  comes  from  the 
Athletic  Association,  has  been  in- 
creased to  meet  this  need.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  expansion  is,  of  course,  to 
interest  larger  numbers  in  informal 
enjoyment  of  the  out-of-doors. 

The  work  of  the  Club  was  formerly 
confined  for  the  greater  part  to  the 
week-end  trips  to  the  two  cabins.  The 
cabins,  it  should  be  explained,  are 
about  seven  miles  from  Northampton 
up  in  the  hills  halfway  to  South 
Deerfield.  There  are  many  students, 
however,  who  cannot  aflord  the  time 
or  the  two  dollars  necessary  for  these 
week-ends;  hence  the  Saturday  after- 
noon supper  hikes  were  started. 

The  supper-hike  group  leaves  the 
campus  soon  after  lunch;  rides  to  the 


chosen  place  in  a  truck  (the  cheapest 
means  of  transportation  that  has  been 
found  so  far) ,  then  hikes  until  late  after- 
noon— up  a  mountain  generally — and 
cooks  a  steak  supper.  The  truck  calls 
for  them,  and  they  arrive  back  at 
the  dormitories  early  in  the  evening. 
When  the  weather  is  too  cold  to  cook 
outdoors  comfortably,  the  hike  is 
arranged  to  go  where  a  cabin  is  avail-  i 
able.  Mount  Holyoke  College,  for 
instance,  has  been  very  generous  in 
allowing  its  cabin  on  Mount  Holyoke 
to  be  used  when  the  girls  hike  the 
Holyoke  Range. 

Sunday    bicycle    trips    have    been  , 
started  also.     There  have  been  only 
a  few  as  yet,  but  they  have  proven  j 
very  popular  and  will  be  featured  in  , 
the  spring.    These  trips  are  very  simple  jj  \ 
to  handle.     There  is  no  transportation    ; 
problem,  and  provisions  for  lunch  are  -J 
carried  in  the  wire  baskets.     Mount 
Warner  is  an  excellent  destination  since 
the  road  is  paved  and  level  practically 
all  the  way  to  the  foot. 

This  year,  Outing  Club  made  a 
serious  effort  to  have  Mountain  Day  a 
real  outdoor  holiday.  During  the 
week  previous  to  the  "suspected" 
date,  the  Club  had  an  Information 
Booth  in  Seelye  noteroom.  At  this 
booth  suggestions  as  to  where  to  go 
and  how  to  get  there  were  given  to 
those  who  prefer  to  go  out  in  their 
own  small  groups  without  supervision. 
The  booth  was  surrounded  with 
posters  and  maps  showing  the  location 
of  interesting  spots.  Here,  too,  girls 
signed  for  the  two  all-day  mountain 
hikes  which  were  organized  and  led  on 
Mountain  Day  by  the  Outing  Club. 

Another  innovation  which  will  be 
repeated  was  the  outdoor  supper  on 
campus  early  in  the  fall.  The  idea 
came  from  the  alumnae  who  had 
an  outdoor  supper  on  campus  for  the 
class  of  '76  last  Commencement  time, 
cooked  by  members  of  the  Outing 
Club  Board.  The  way  having  thus 
been  paved,  the  Club  used  the  same 
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,pot — along  Paradise  beside  the  new 
ithletic    fields.     Sixty    people   came. 

Last  year  a  great  many  plans  were 
nade  for  the  promotion  of  winter 
ports.  The  weather  man  did  not 
:o6perate  and  the  one  thing  that  was 
iccomplished  was  the  collection  of 
inclaimed  skis  from  the  dormitory 
>asements!  These  were  put  into 
ondition  and  the  Athletic  Association 
•quipped  them  with  harnesses  and 
)oles.  This  equipment  is  available 
or  members  of  the  Association. 

So  great  is  the  interest  in  ski-ing, 
ind  the  optimism  in  regard  to  the 
possibility  of  snow,  that  an  even  more 
imbitious  winter  program  has  now 
>een  planned.  Ski  trips  will  take  the 
)lace  of  Saturday  supper  hikes,  and 
nstruction  will  be  given  on  Wednes- 
lay  afternoons.  A  ski  expert  is  to 
ome  to  give  a  demonstration  and  a 
ample  lesson  on  the  first  snowy  Satur- 
lay  afternoon.  Plans  are  in  progress 
o  have  a  "snow  train"  collect  Smith, 
leighboring  colleges,  and  winter  sports 
nthusiasts  of  the  Connecticut  Valley, 
o  spend  a  Sunday  in  New  Hampshire. 

In  order  to  carry  on  all  of  these 
additional  projects,  the  former  or- 
;anization  has  been  somewhat 
hanged.  All  members  of  the  Athletic 
Association  may  participate  in  the 
)uting  activities,  which  are  still 
)lanned  and  carried  out  by  the  20 
nembers  of  the  Executive  Board, 
^ach  Board  member,  however,  as- 
umes  responsibility  for  planning  some 
particular  branch  of  the  work,  so 
hat  there  are  now  six  committees, 
s  follows:  Publicity,  Supplies  and 
Equipment,  Cabin  Trips,  Hikes,  Con- 
duction and  Marking  of  Trails, 
nd  Winter  Sports. 

The  organization  has  now  expanded 
o  include  Associate  members.  These 
nembers  meet  with  their  respective 
forementioned  committees,  and  with 
he  Board  as  a  whole  at  the  beginning 
»f  each  season. 

This  growth  of  interest  in  Outing 


"All's  Right  with  the  World" 

Club  is  not  confined  to  Smith.  Re- 
quests are  coming  in  all  the  time  from 
other  colleges  asking  for  suggestions  as 
to  organization  and  methods  of  start- 
ing outing  clubs.  At  the  Intercol- 
legiate Outing  Club  Conference  for 
Women,  held  in  Northampton  last 
winter,  there  were  more  delegates 
and  a  larger  number  of  colleges  repre- 
sented than  ever  before.  Last  spring, 
the  Dartmouth  Outing  Club,  the 
father  of  all  college  organizations, 
and  the  one  to  which  much  credit  is 
due  for  the  recent  trend  toward  out- 
door life  all  the  year  round,  held  an 
Intercollegiate  Outing  Club  for  both 
men  and  women,  and  as  a  result  the 
Intercollegiate  Outing  Club  Associa- 
tion was  formed. 

This  Association  is  informally  or- 
ganized for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
Clubs  in  touch  with  each  other.  There 
is  to  be  an  annual  meeting.  It  pub- 
lishes a  Bulletin  three  times  a  year, 
containing  reports  from  each  Club, 
as  well  as  general  information.  It 
sponsors  "College  Week."  This  is  an 
informal   week  of  exploration  in  the 
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mountains,  taking  place  in  September 
before  colleges  open.  This  year,  Col- 
lege Week  was  spent  in  the  Presiden- 
tial Range.  Thirty-one  enthusiasts 
from  8  colleges  participated.  Dart- 
mouth, Yale,  Smith,  and  Vassar  had 
the  largest  representations,  respec- 
tively. Mount  Katahdin  has  already 
been  suggested  for  the  next  College 
Week.  The  Association  also  pro- 
motes "guest  trips"  between  the 
organizations  associated. 

These  trips  are  a  popular  and 
flourishing  innovation  already,  particu- 
larly the  trips  between  the  men's  and 
women's  colleges.  Members  of  the 
Smith  Board  and  Dartmouth  Outing 
Club  enjoyed  two  of  these  week-ends 
together  last  year.  The  Smith  Riding 
Club,  although  not  a  part  of  the 
Outing  Club,  also  was  entertained 
by  Dartmouth  "Boot  and  Saddle." 
Dartmouth  and  Yale  Outing  Clubs 
have  each  spent  week-ends  at  the 
Smith  cabins  this  year.  Brook  and 
Chestnut  cabins  lend  themselves  ad- 
mirably to  these  occasions,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  a  dozen  large 
college  men  take  a  lot  of  space!  The 
hostesses  take  Brook  for  their  head- 
quarters. The  atmosphere  is  per- 
vaded with  chatter  and  laughter  dur- 
ing the  preparation  and  eating  of 
Saturday    night    supper.     The    dish- 


washing is  a  wholesale  operation,  but 
the  men  give  able  assistance.  Even- 
one  then  settles  down  to  a  comfortable 
evening  of  stories  and  songs  around 
the  open  fire.  The  men  finally  retire 
to  Chestnut  cabin  two  miles  away  for 
the  night.  They  reappear  in  the 
morning  for  a  breakfast  which  should 
be  compared  to  a  Thanksgiving  dinner 
as  to  quantity.  The  whole  group 
spends  the  day  hiking,  either  exploring 
mountains  yet  unfamiliar  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity,  or  Mount  Toby,  fol- 
lowed by  dinner  at  the  foot. 

Through  these  guest  trips,  an  ideal 
kind  of  relationship  has  sprung  up  be- 
tween the  participants.  The  develop- 
ment of  this  splendid  spirit  of  com- 
radeship cannot  be  too  highly  recom- 
mended. The  outdoor  girl  need  no 
longer  be  scorned  by  the  prom-trotter. 

From  a  material  point  of  view,  also, 
these  trips  are  worth  while.  Dart- 
mouth built  their  hostesses  a  new 
bridge  over  the  brook.  Yale,  not  to 
be  outdone,  constructed  a  new  kind  of 
wood  carrier,  which  is  a  great  labor- 
saving  device.  With  every  load,  it 
saves  about  ten  trips  down  the  hill. 
Furthermore,  they  demonstrated  it  by 
moving  the  whole  woodpile  up  to  the 
very  door  of  Brook  cabin. 

Harriette  Aull, 
Assistant  Professor  Phys.  Ed. 


On  the  Steps  of  Brook  Cabin  During  the  Dartmouth 
Week-End 


Written  by  Marion  Blake  '34,  daughter  of  Margaret  Coe  '07;  drawings  by  Flora  Best  '34,  daughter  of  Flora  Ray  '11 


[T  is  with  a  strange  mixture  of  fear 
and  pleasure  that  we  start  writing, 
or  the  first  time,  the  Note  Room — 
ear  (which  is  really  a  certainty)  that 
ve  shall  fail  to  reach  the  high  stand- 
ird  that  Catherine  Lewerth  has  so 
:racefully  set  during  the  past  year,  and 
l  sincere  pleasure  at  writing  about 
inything  we  love  as  much  as  we  love 
his  campus  and  its  activities. 

After  the  excitement  of  Nov.  8, 
yhich  was  a  memorable  day  indeed 
ince  we  were  allowed  to  stay  at  Sage 
istening  to  "returns"  until  11  o'clock! 
he  miracle  happened  and  college 
eased  to  discuss  politics,  or  at  least 
o  discuss  them  to  the  exclusion  of 
very  other  topic.  That  awful  burden 
»f  knowing  we  must  have  a  definite 
>pinion  on  tariff,  farm  relief,  and  all 
he  party  platforms  was  at  last  gone, 
md  once  more  we  began  to  take  notice 
>f  what  was  going  on  around  us — to 
totice  that  all  the  leaves  were  now 
:one,  that  Thanksgiving  was  just 
iround  the  corner,  and  that  there  were 
housands  of  interesting  things  to  do. 
mnday  afternoons,  this  year,  have 
>ften  proved  memorable:  At  Vespers 
>ne  Sunday,  Dr.  Phillips  spoke,  and 
nany  who  heard  him  came  away  with 
lis  conviction  that  what  the  world 
leeds  is  "more  and  better  gamblers," 


(one  wonders  whether  the  increase  of 
gamblers  will  be  apparent  to  the 
Faculty  at  midyears!).  One  cold, 
windy  afternoon  Miss  Chase  read 
in  the  Browsing  room  from  her  new 
book,  "A  Goodly  Heritage,"  and 
later  in  the  year  Mrs.  Scales,  Mrs. 
Ford,  Miss  Sickels,  and  Miss  Hanscom 
read.  These  Sunday  afternoon  read- 
ings make  up  some  of  the  few  quiet 
spots  in  life  here,  and  once  one  goes, 
one  is  ever  afterwards  magnetized  by 
the  thought  of  a  sparkling  fire,  shad- 
ows on  the  paneling,  and  an  hour  of 
"pleasure"  reading  quite  unrelated 
to  any  course. 

Concerts  have  been  most  plentiful 
and  satisfying;  we  have  often  won- 
dered at  the  abysmal  ignorance  of 
people  at  home  who  bewail  the  fact 
that  "those  poor  girls  at  college  can't 
hear  any  music."  Have  we  not  heard, 
in  this  wilderness  of  Massachusetts, 
Lotte  Lehmann  sing  Schubert  and 
Schumann  Lieder,  Gabrilowitsch  con- 
duct a  wonderful  program  of  Brahms, 
Guiomar  Novaes  play  the  piano  unto 
the  sixth  encore  to  an  audience  which 
refused  to  go  home,  and  has  not  the 
Brosa  Quartet  twice  enchanted  us  by 
their  interpretation  of  Beethoven? 
After  Christmas,  concert-goers  were 
so  thrilled  by  a  concert  by  the  Don 
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Cossack  chorus  that  for  several  days 
we  heard  (literally)  our  musical  friends 
trying  to  show  how  unbelievably  high, 
and  how  unbelievably  low  the  Cos- 
sacks  sang,  and  we  watched  animated 
illustrations  of  how  the  leader,  who 
was  about  four  feet  tall,  played  hide 
and  seek  among  his  men,  all  veritable 
giants. 

Suddenly,  after  Thanksgiving  had 
gone,  with  its  turkey  dinners  and  all 
the  fixings,  its  fox  hunt  and  organ 
vespers,  we  got  very  literary.  For  a 
long  time  we  had  bewailed  the  fact 
that,  except  for  Weekly,  there  was  no 
student  publication.  Indeed,  we  had 
been  forced  to  the  shameful  conclusion 
that  no  one  at  Smith  had  anything  to 
say,  or  even  wanted  to  say  nothing  in 
a  beautiful  or  humorous  way.  Those 
"literati"  whom  we  saw  talking  sagely 
about  the  latest  and  most  obscure  poet 
were  slowly  sinking  in  our  estimation, 
and  our  faith  in  the  "intelligentsia" 
was  tottering.  All  the  time  that  we 
were  thus  being  cynical  about  Smith 
literary  ability,  two  boards  of  editors 
were  busily  at  work,  and  one  morning 
after  chapel  we  were  greeted  by  vivid 
yellow  magazines,  the  first  edition  of 
the  new  literary  organ,  Kaleidoscope, 
which  we  bought  gladly  and  perused 
on  our  way  to  classes,  rejoicing  in  the 
fact  that,  whatever  one  might  think 
of  the  contents,  Smith  at  least  had  a 
magazine  again.  Only  a  few  weeks 
later  appeared  the  Taller — which,  to 
judge  from  its  advance  advertise- 
ment in  Weekly,  was  to  be  a  North- 
ampton Xew  Yorker,  absolutely  void 
of  foolish  or  punning  humor.  The 
first  number  was  distinguished  by 
the  contribution  of  no  less  a  person 
than  Mr.  Patch,  who  wrote  of  the 
time  when — 

Informality  will  be  the  mark  of  the  newer 
mode  of  education.  Students  will  gather 
t>n  the  campus.  .  .  .  The  instructor  will 
be  merged  in  the  group  so  that  he  can 
hardly  be  identified  (for  this  purpose,  cos- 
tumes will  be  furnished  by  the  Drama  de- 
partment). .  .  .  Instructors  may  change 
and  exchange  courses;  in  fact,   they   will 


bandy  them  about  like  the  vital  interests 
they  are. 

Alter  hearing  the  highly  apprecia- 
tive comment  on  this  article  and  the 
Taller,  the  hope  that  we  have  a  sense 
of  humor  has  again  dawned. 

Lectures  have  been  scarcer  than 
usual  this  year,  but  by  no  means  non- 
existent; in  fact,  we  have  often  been 
astounded  at  the  great  number  of 
things,  both  erudite  and  trivial,  that 
there  are  for  lecturers  to  talk  about! 
All  of  a  sudden,  a  large  part  of  the 
college  seems  to  have  become  art- 
conscious.  Mr.  Abbott  has  given 
many  talks  in  the  Tryon  on  the  pic- 
tures that  have  been  loaned  to  the 
Museum:  and  there  have  been  several 
receptions  in  the  Tryon,  select  func- 
tions at  which  the  standard  topic  of 
conversation  among  the  students 
seemed  to  be  "Well,  how  in  the  world 
did  you  get  here? "  "Sh — ,  I  came  on 
so  and  so's  guest  invitation.  How 
did  you  get  in?"  Economics,  poli- 
tics, science,  art,  etc.  have  all  had 
their  spokesmen  and  now,  in  the 
hectic  week  before  exams,  we  have 
been  enticed  by  the  Hampshire  Book- 
shop to  buy  tickets  to  hear  Harold 
Xicolson  and  Y.  Sackville-West. 

Dramatics  are  far  from  being  ig- 
nored among  this  mass  of  things  to  do 
— (we  note  with  honor  that  we  haven't 
even  mentioned  studying!  We  do 
that,  too — ca  va  sans  dire'.).  D.  A 
and  Workshop  seem  to  be  organiza- 
tions that  go  ahead  and  produce  re- 
sults regardless  of  any  wind,  tide, 
or  earthquake.  What  would  happen 
if  there  were  a  time  when  no  one  was 
"producing,"  or  "acting,"  or  "doing 
props"?  Almost  any  afternoon  in 
Studes,  that  busiest  of  places,  one 
can  hear  hammerings  or  a  new  ac- 
tress's first  attempt  at  crying.  Work- 
shop put  on  "Finished,"  an  achieve- 
ment which,  as  Mr.  Larkin  said,  led 
one  to  expect  a  new  standard  for 
Workshop  productions.  Later,  three 
plays  were  directed  by  Juniors  who 
were   "trying   out"   for   the   position 
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3f  head  of  D.  A. — a  position  finally 
^iven  to  Charlotte  Fitch,  who  had 
iirected  "The  Will  o'  the  Wisp." 
fust  before  Christmas  came  the 
dramatic  event  of  the  year — "Berke- 
ey  Square,"  produced  by  Helen 
Bragdon.  and  acted  by  the  best  talent 
}f  both  Smith  and  Amherst.  Two 
Derformances  were  given  in  Amherst 
ind  two  in  Northampton.  It  would 
lave  been  quite  impossible  to  be 
inmoved  by  Eleanor  Jones's  fine 
uortrayal  of  Helen  Pettigrew,  for  she 
:aught  all  the  delicacy  and  feeling  of 
:hat  difficult  part  without  overacting 
n  any  way.  College  is.  after  all.  a 
Dlace  where  there  are  a  great  many 
dnds  of  talent.  At  present  the 
:heater  addicts  of  the  Workshop, 
eaping  lightly  over  the  specter  of 
nidyears.  are  planning  still  more 
entertainments. 

During  the  fall  the  athletic  fields 
vere  filled  with  people  trying  to  keep 
is  mudless  as  possible;  house  games 
vere  scheduled  every  Saturday,  and 
people  who  had  never  played  any 
jame  before  came  valiantly  forth 
:o  help  vanquish  some  rival  house, 
rneld  Day  came  and  the  fact  that  it 
lidn't  rain  was  duly  noted  and  ap- 
preciated; the  fields  were  changed 
rom  their  even  green  to  a  kaleido- 
scope of  yellow,  green,  purple,  and  red, 
md  on  Paradise  there  were  crew  races 
galore — with  a  wonderful  display  of 
straight  backs  and  rowing  without 
etching  crabs — the  last  a  feat  of 
mmense  difficulty,  appreciated  only 
3y  those  who  have  tried  it.  At  last 
:ame  the  meeting  at  the  Crew  House 
)ver  the  doughnuts  and  coffee,  where 
:eams  were  announced,  to  say  nothi- 
ng of  the  awarding  of  Smith  Blazers 
:o  Frances  Cobb  and  Elinor  Fosdick. 

Thursday  afternoons,  down  at  Scott 
vm,  one  may  now  see  a  unique  ex- 
libition,  the  "decadent  gym  class," 
i  class  in  which  the  gymnastics  per- 
formed are  far  from  decadent  but 
Mry  vigorous  and  quite  successful 
n  reducing  the  weak  upperclassmen 


who  participate  to  bundles  of  aches 
and  stiffness.  Here  gather  all  those 
Special  Honors  Juniors  and  Seniors 
who.  during  the  week,  frequent  remote 
corners  of  Seminar  rooms,  or  are  seen 
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rushing  madly  around  in  search  of  a 
book  which,  to  judge  from  comments 
one  overhears,  exists  neither  in  nor 
out  of  the  "Libe."  Danish  gym. 
folk  dancing,  marching — all  sorts  of 
exercise  are  inflicted  on  those  poor 
decadents,  who  take  it,  we  fear,  all  as 
a  social  function! 

And  speaking  of  the  Scott  Gym. 
the  charity  ball,  that  new  device 
under  the  Smith  College  sun  for 
augmenting  the  coffers  of  the  Com- 
munity Chest,  went  off.  if  not  in  a 
blaze  of  glory,  at  least  in  the  glow  of 
hundreds  of  floating  balloons  and  other 
accessories. 

The  host  of  Christmas  activities  was 
appropriately  ushered  in  with  a  heavy 
snowfall  (the  one  and  only  as  we  go  to 
press!).  Once  again  we  were  made 
breathless  by  the  shifting  blue  shadows 
on  the  snow,  and  the  sight  of  the  tall 
pines  along  Paradise  nearly  bowed  to 
the  ground  with  white.  Campus  al- 
ways seems  especially  beautiful  during 
a  snowstorm,  and  walking  back  from 
the  "Libe."  past  the  trees  by  the 
President's  or  down  the  path  to 
Burton,  we  often  want  to  repeat: 

Here  is  no  color,  here  but  form  and  structure. 
The  leaves  of  trees,  the  magpie  bark  of  birches. 
Apse  of  trees  and  tracery  of  network. 
Fields  of  snow  and  tranquil  trees  in  snow 
Through    veils    of    twilight,    northern,    still, 
and  sad.  .  .  . 
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Quickly,  as  usual,  the  holiday  spirit 
gripped  us,  and  from  the  very  first 
week  of  December  we  began  to  see 
wreaths  hung  in  dormitory  windows 
and  red  and  green  lights  (not  traffic 
lights!)  shining  downtown.  One  Fri- 
day Assembly  was  devoted  to  singing 
carols — a  most  successful  perform- 
ance at  which  even  those  unfortu- 
nates who  "can't  carry  a  tune"  were 
seen  to  open  their  mouths  and  sing 
with  great  gusto.  On  Sunday  eve- 
ning, the  Glee  Club  showed  us  how 
carol  singing  should  be  done,  with  a 
concert  of  lovely  old  Latin  carols  and 
hymns.  Finally  came  that  much 
heralded  event,  the  Christmas  Sale. 
As  always,  we  were  impressed  with 
the  ingenuity  of  people  in  finding 
things  to  sell,  for  here  one  could  buy 
anything  from  penguins  and  bath- 
mats  and  delightful  Mexican  "jump- 
ing" beans,  to  ice-cream  cones  and 
evening  dresses.  Here  also  was  the 
lost-and-found  sale.  No  one  who  has 
not  experienced  it  can  imagine  how 
tragic  it  is  to  find  there  one's  long-lost 
and  dearly  beloved  fountain  pen  and 
to  be  forced  to  buy  it  back  for  one 
dollar;  almost  more  tragic  is  it  to  re- 
turn home  with  a  wonderful  find  in 
the  mitten  line,  only  to  discover  that 
the  said  mittens  once  belonged  to 
your  best  friend  and  must,  out  of  com- 
mon decency,  be  returned  to  her. 
After  wandering  up  and  down  the 
whole  afternoon,  we  returned  home 
with  but  one  present;  but  even  one 
present  is  enough  to  insure  the  ap- 
proach of  Christmas.  Only  a  few 
mornings  later,  we  were  astounded 
at  the  sight  of  suitcases  in  the  halls 
and  people  dressed  for  travelling — 
people  taking  "nights"  were  leaving 
for  home;  and  thereafter,  for  five  days, 
one's  peace  was  continually  broken 
by  girls  hopping  into  taxis  and  riding 
off.  We  sang,  one  evening,  to  the 
President,  Miss  Nicolson  (who  regaled 
us  with  popcorn  balls  and  kisses),  and 
Mrs.  Scales,  and  another  evening  there 


were  carols  in  the  Quad  where  all 
lights  were  put  out  and  candles 
gleamed  in  every  window.  Each 
house  sang  a  carol  and  then  all  the 
houses  sang  "Adeste  Fideles"  and 
"Silent  Night,"  led  and  kept  together 
in  an  almost  miraculous  way  by  Vir- 
ginia Whitney  and  a  flashlight,  sta- 
tioned in  the  center  of  the  Quad 
There  were  Christmas  house  parties, 
and  much  excitement  over  Christmas 
shopping  for  Northampton's  poor;  and 
finally,  after  Miss  Hanscom  had  once 
more  read  about  Scrooge  and  Marley's 
ghost,  after  the  President  had  read 
in  chapel  the  Christmas  story,  and 
Mr.  Moog  had  played  the  March 
of  the  Magi,  Northampton  was  left 
deserted  by  its  student  visitors,  and 
vacation  had  begun. 

We  came  back  to  find  lectures  and 
concerts  awaiting  us,  and  to  lament  the 
fact  that  once  again  the  Sophomore 
Class  had  been  struck  by  tragedy :  the 
week  before  Carnival  was  scheduled, 
it  snowed  and  froze,  and  then,  three 
days  before  the  big  event,  melting  set 
in  and,  with  that,  hopes  of  a  carnival 
melted  away.  Hope  springs  eternal, 
and  we  understand  that  another  date 
has  been  set  after  midyears  for 
that  super-carnival,  plans  for  which 
the  Sophomores  have  kept  so  well 
hidden. 

Among  all  these  varied  and  exciting 
things,  we  have  yet  found  time  to  glory 
in  the  warm  colors  of  the  chrysanthe- 
mums at  the  exhibit  in  the  Plant 
House,  or  to  build  snowmen  of  great 
stature  and  character  to  adorn  the 
Quad.  Midyears  are  but  a  week 
away;  lights  are  burning  later  and 
later;  the  "Libe"  is  filled  with 
strangers  to  its  shelves;  and  everyone 
is  so  concerned  with  present  problems 
of  abstruse  philosophy  or  scientific 
laws  that  she  seems  quite  unaware 
that  beyond  exams  wait  Rally  Day, 
Spring  Dance,  Phi  Beta  Kappa  an- 
nouncements, and  the  wonder  of 
daffodils  on  the  bank  by  Chapin. 


Ho§pitality 


REUNION  for  all  Smith  alumnae! 
■  Wouldn't  it  be  fun  to  change  that  to 
'reunion  for  all  Smith  alumnae  and  their 
'amilies?"  And  how  easily,  delightfully,  and 
^es,  even  profitably,  it  could  be  done!  Inci- 
lentally,  if  I  remain  unknown  as  a  vigorous 
iuggester,  perhaps  some  of  you  other  alumnae 
nay  add  to,  or  find  flaws  in  my  ideas. 

In  the  first  place  I  insist  that  there  is  plenty 
>f  room  for  everyone  nowadays,  because 
nore  campus  houses  mean  more  room  for 
ilumnae,  and  more  automobiles  mean  more 
)laces  for  families,  within  reach  in  near-by 
owns. 

Not  having  been  back  to  college  for  years, 
^hen  a  classmate  said,  "  I'll  share  the  gas,"  I 
helved  the  depression,  and  decided  to  come 
ast  June,  but  what,  what  to  do  with  the  boys! 
ro  leave  them  with  their  grandmother  would 
lave  indecently  ended  her  days.  Their  father 
3  not  a  "man-about-the-house,"  if  you  get 
/hat  I  mean.  Hopefully  I  wrote  to  country 
lay  schools,  not  too  far  from  Hamp.  Yes, 
35  apiece  for  the  five  days.     Impossible! 

Well,  I  managed  to  park  half  the  boys,  but 
wo  remained,  and,  uninvited,  I  brought  them 
o  reunion.     To  all  the  reunion. 

Ages  eleven  and  eight,  our  class  headquar- 
ers  and  bowl  of  fruit  punch  was  home  to  them, 
•upplied  with  a  map  of  the  campus,  directions 
ot  to  go  outside  of  same,  divers  extra  concert 
ickets,  and  the  program  of  events,  they 
requently  arrived  before  me.  When  I  missed 
he  delightful  alumnae-fun-play-gift-show, 
gitatedly  hunting  for  them,  later  to  learn 
hat  they  had  had  excellent  seats,  I  stopped 
'orrying  for  the  rest  of  the  reunion.  How 
hey  did  enjoy  those  excellent  concerts,  and 
here  was,  unfortunately,  a  great  deal  of  room 
)r  them  there. 

Miss  Bigelow,  bless  her,  showed  them  with 
he  great  telescope  marvelous  double  stars, 
mall  nebulae,  and  other  vastnesses,  and 
xplained  how  to  tell  time  by  the  small  tele- 


scope. And  what  charts  she  had!  Age 
Eight  spent  much  time  that  summer  drawing 
charts.  He  would  look  at  a  star  group,  dash 
into  the  house,  jot  down  several  points,  label- 
ing each  D,  or  DD,  or  BB  (dim,  dimmer,  or 
bright,  brighter),  or  with  other  identification. 

The  alumnae  and  children  were  welcome  in 
the  swimming  pool,  so  the  program  stated. 
Did  that  mean  boys?  I  dared  not  ask,  but 
assumed  as  much.  Its  clear  waters  were  so 
little  used  that  the  guards  were  eager  to  aid 
those  eager  boys  to  better  swimming  and 
diving.  I  did  not  see  much  point  in  their 
using  the  hair  dryers,  but  they  had  a  certain 
fascination! 

The  tennis  courts  were  unused.  If  only  a 
tournament  for  those  bored  daughters  and 
my  elder  son  could  have  been  in  progress,  I 
thought !  I  observed  several  daughters  pluck- 
ing at  their  mothers  with  a  pathetic  "What 
can  I  do?"  One  of  the  swimming  teachers 
told  me  she  had  formerly  managed  the  play 
group  of  children  returning  with  their  reuning 
fathers  at  Harvard.  Some  of  us  paid  town 
girls  or  nurses  to  stay  with  our  children 
during  class  supper,  but  how  gladly  we  would 
have  paid  a  nominal  fee  for  supervision  of 
them  during  the  entire  time! 

That  is  part  of  my  idea.  A  trained  corps 
of  nursery  school,  supervised-play  teachers  to 
guide  a  swimming  meet,  a  tennis  tournament, 
perhaps  rowing  and  boating,  trips  to  the 
museums,  art  galleries,  planthouse,  observa- 
tory, possibly  up  Mt.  Tom.  Picnics  and  fun! 
Reservations  beforehand,  and  a  small  fee  to 
pay. 

All  this  just  to  enable  more  alumnae  who 
cannot  leave  their  children ,  to  return,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  give  invaluable  experiences  to 
more  children?  Not  entirely.  I  am  crafty, 
in  a  good  cause. 

Sons  grow  up.  Impressions  remain.  That 
older  boy  of  mine  heads  his  school.  Twelve 
years  hence  he  may  marry  a  Smith  girl,  and 
when  the  Harvard  he  is  headed  for  solicits 
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alumni  gifts,  will  he  open  only  the  small  end 
of  his  purse  to  his  wife's  alumnae  fund?  I 
think  not.  The  vivid  impression  of  five  won- 
derful days  may  even  make  him  say,  "  Here's 
more  than  half,  for  you  need  it  most,  and,  as  I 
remember  it,  Smith  is  a  grand  place!" 

So  much  for  our  children.  Even  more  im- 
portant, immediately,  are  our  husbands.  At 
present  I  should  be  ashamed  to  ask  my  hus- 
band to  accompany  me  back  to  reunion.  He 
is  really  a  delightful,  live  sort  of  person,  and 
to  be  relegated  to  the  second  floor  of  Seelye 
with  nothing  to  do  is  not  my  idea  of  the  way 
to  treat  him.  One  of  my  classmates  griev- 
ingly  said,  "My  husband  wanted  to  come 
with  me,  but  it  would  have  been  no  fun  for 
him."  Another,  one  of  the  "better-off,"  said, 
"What,  bring  my  husband  to  this?     Never." 

However,  we  discussed  what  we  would  be 
willing  to  bring  them  to :  a  tennis  tournament ; 
a  golf  arrangement ;  some  smokers,  led  by  some 
of  our  distinguished  husbands,  with  planned 
discussions  or  debates;  or  informal  meetings 
with  live  topics  such  as  city  management, 
foreign  affairs,  and  what  not.  Even  two 
hours  a  day  reserved  for  them  in  the  swim- 
ming pool.  "Why,  it  would  be  easy  to  plan 
them  a  jolly  time,"  she  said,  "and  then  when 
I  want  to  make  o  generous  gift  to  Smith  he 
would  see  some  reason  in  it.  He  sees  none 
now,  and  so — "     Sad  ending. 

When  the  Alumnae  Gift  was  announced,  I 
admired  it,  and  knew  what  love,  sacrifice,  and 
effort  it  represented.  Sadly  I  read  the  list  of 
gifts  totaling  millions  to  a  large  college  for 
men.  But  what  larger  gifts,  I  ask  you,  do 
we  deserve,  or  need  we  expect,  unless  we  can 
learn  to  be  more  hospitable?  Let  us  learn  of 
the  men's  colleges.  They  take  in  the  entire 
family.  Can  mothers  and  housewives  do 
less?  Anonymous. 

betters  from  the  Juniors 
in  Spain 

MUCH  to  our  regret  no  letters  have  come 
from  Italy  and  no  pictures  from  either 
group  save  a  picture  of  the  Italian  group 
which  was  so  damaged  by  water  that  it  was 
worthless.  We  hope  for  better  luck  before 
another  Quarterly  and  in  the  meantime 
publish  excerpts  from  an  early  letter  from 
Santander  and  a  later  one  from  Madrid. 

"  Cantabricol  Cantabricol'1  Every  morn- 
ing the  shrill  cries  of  the  newsboy  floated  up 
from  the  square  and  through  the  windows  of 
the  Gran  Hotel  del  Sardinero,  awakening  nine 
Smith  College  people  in  Santander. 


Nine  o'clock  found  us  walking  up  the  white 
marble  steps — 104  of  them — of  the  Liverpool 
Institute,  where,  under  the  direction  of  Senor 
Vicente  Barragan,  we  attended  four  one-hour 
classes.  .  .  .  During  the  afternoons  we  each 
had  a  half-hour  class  of  conversation  with 
Amalia  Roman,  our  Spanish  tutor,  who  had 
the  ability  to  read  our  minds  and  interpret  our 
thoughts  into  "correct  and  idiomatic  Spanish. " 
To  call  forth  a  picture  of  Amalia  is  to  visualize 
a  dainty  little  woman,  dressed  in  black,  saying 
in  a  low  voice:  "  Otra  vez,  para  la  entonacion." 

There  were  two  unforeseen  events  at  San- 
tander, exciting  and  interesting.  The  first 
was  the  visit  of  President  Alcala  Zamora  and 
his  speech  to  the  students,  after  which  we  had 
the  honor  of  shaking  his  hand.  The  second 
was  the  burning  of  the  monarchists'  yacht  club 
and  the  destruction  of  a  cafe — acts  of  retalia- 
tion for  the  military  rebellion  which  occurred 
last  August. 

On  August  28  we  left  Santander.  .  .  . 
Though  our  eyes  were  turned  toward  Madrid 
and  new  fields  to  conquer,  our  thoughts  turned 
back  to  Santander,  the  city  of  summer,  and 
the  little  ragged  newsboy  in  the  square  crying 
out,  "  Cantabricol     Cantabricol" 

December  23,  1932 

Madrid,  with  its  some  800,000  inhabitants, 
is,  in  its  friendliness  and  leisureliness,  a  small 
country  town.  We  had  not  been  here  a 
month  before  we  were  ready  to  cry  with  the 
most  loyal  son  of  Madrid,  "From  Madrid  to 
Heaven  and  in  Heaven  a  little  window  to  look 
back  on  Madrid."  Such  delicious  episodes 
come  to  mind.  The  traffic  cop,  in  answer  to 
your  question,  courteously  conducts  you  to 
your  destination,  entirely  unconcerned  at  the 
impatience  of  the  many  who  wait.  The 
woman  who  sells  embroideries  asks  you  85 
pesetas  for  a  breakfast  set  which  she  ordinarily 
sells  for  75,  and,  when  you  pay  the  85  without 
a  demur,  gives  you  two  small  doilies  to  make 
sure  you  are  not  cheating  yourself.  She  had 
expected  you  to  bargain,  and  you  didn't! 
Vet  if  you  had  entered  into  the  game,  she 
would  have  sworn  with  each  peseta  that  she 
came  down  in  price  that  you  were  robbing  her 
of  every  centimo  of  profit.  .  .  .  The  voluble 
street  urchin  who  has  the  triple  offices  of 
beggar,  shoeblack,  and  lottery-ticket  vender 
begs  you  for  a  peseta.  You  refuse  an  alms  but 
offer  to  let  him  shine  your  shoes.  During  the 
process,  a  lively  and  wholly  agreeable  conver- 
sation ensues  and  when  you  give  him  a  peseta 
for  his  work,  he  politely  refuses,  saying  it  is 
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too  much  and  that  it  has  been  for  him  a  pleas- 
ure to  shine  the  shoes  of  the  senorita. 

We  are  all  staying  at  the  Residencia,  sharing 
our  existence  with  hundreds  of  other  girls,  the 
vast  majority  of  them  Spanish.  Our  rooms 
are  attractive  (gayly  colored  furniture,  lots  of 
sunlight,  running  water)  and  the  food  is  whole- 
some and  palatable  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
number  of  pounds  we  have  added.  One  of  us 
— she  shall  be  nameless — gained  11  pounds  in 
one  month.  We  came  over  rather  a  svelte 
group,  but  we  are  beginning  to  worry  seriously 
about  "conserving  the  line." 

Our  work  is  in  part  at  the  Centro  de  Estudios 
Historicos,  in  part  at  the  Residencia  where 
special  classes  have  been  arranged.  Then 
two  of  us  have  some  hours  in  the  University. 
There  is  work,  plenty  of  it,  but  it  is  so  varied 
that  life  is  never  monotonous.  At  the  mo- 
ment, we  are  in  the  highest  of  spirits.  We 
have  all  passed  all  our  courses,  and  not  one  of 
us  is  on  Registrar's.  In  fact,  three  of  us 
should  be  on  Dean's  List. 

There  are  plenty  of  good  times  also:  danc- 
ing, teas,  hockey,  theaters,  concerts,  excur- 
sions, and  all  so  ridiculously  cheap  because  of 
the  exchange!  The  best  play  in  Madrid  for 
!0{f;  a  ticket  to  the  opera  for  the  same;  a 
lovely  concert  for  25j£;  a  two-day  trip  to 
Toledo  for  $2.50.  We  commiserate  in  public 
with  our  Spanish  neighbors  over  the  pobre 
peseta,  but  must  confess  that  in  private  we 
:an  hardly  keep  from  gloating  over  our  good 
fortune  in  being  here  a  year  when  our  dollars 
ire  worth  so  much. 

We  are  now  off  for  our  Christmas  vacations: 
some  to  Spanish  Morocco;  some  to  Barcelona, 
Valencia,  and  Mallorca;  some  to  Salamanca, 
Segovia,  and  other  places  near  Madrid.  As 
Dur  Spanish  composition  book  would  have  it: 
"The  guide  calls  out,  ' Senores  viajeros  al  treu,' 
there  are  pleasant  good-bys,  the  engine 
whistles,  and  the  train  begins  to  move."  We 
are  on  our  way!      Amarie  Whitters  1934 

\A  Third  ^Performance  for 
Senior  "Dramatics 

*  I  HHE  remarks  on  page  415  of  the  summer 
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Quarterly  about  the  present  low  estate 


3f  Senior  Dramatics  are  all  too  true;  but  I 
tvonder  how  many  of  the  alumnae  realize  that 


the  deathblow  was  struck  as  long  ago  as  1925? 
To  celebrate  the  College's  half  century  that 
year,  the  plan  was  at  first  to  substitute  for 
Senior  Dramatics  an  outdoor  pageant,  using 
Paradise  Pond;  but  pageants  cost  a  lot  of 
money,  and  though  Wellesley  was  able  and 
willing  to  spend  thousands  on  her  contempo- 
raneous fiftieth-birthday  pageant,  Smith 
recoiled.  The  next  scheme  was  an  outdoor 
Greek  play,  but  for  that,  too,  the  budget  rose 
inevitably  into  the  thousands.  So  all  that  was 
done  was  a  brief  pantomime  to  music  which  a 
senior  had  composed,  and  a  not  very  good  nor 
easily  understood  verse-play  in  one  act  re- 
peated from  the  Dramatic  Association's  spring 
production.  This  sorry  comedown  was,  every- 
one supposed,  a  mere  temporary  sacrifice 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  Birthday;  but  alas, 
the  Commencement  program  was  perma- 
nently rearranged  so  that  Ivy  Day  should  fall 
on  Saturday,  and  hence  only  two  evenings 
remained  for  Senior  Dramatics  instead  of  the 
former  time-honored  three.  As  the  Thursday 
performance  never  had  been,  nor  could  be, 
profitable  in  itself,  this  loss  of  Saturday,  the 
best  night,  meant  that  the  total  income  was 
reduced  by  much  more  than  one  third.  Un- 
der this  crushing  financial  handicap  six  classes 
struggled  to  maintain  the  old  standards,  but 
the  odds  are  too  great.  Yet  the  economy 
adopted  by  1932 — the  saving  of  all  rent  and 
union-crew  wages — leaves  the  class  no  better 
off,  since  only  1050  seats  are  up  for  sale  for  the 
two  nights  in  Students'  Building,  as  against 
2000  at  the  Academy.  Experience  has  amply 
proved  that  at  least  1600  people  want  to 
attend  Dramatics,  and  that  hundreds  more 
would  want  to  if  there  were  a  performance 
later  than  Friday,  so  I  think  it  quite  certain 
that  the  Academy  will  again  be  used.  I  only 
wish  that  people  who  remember  the  great 
traditions  and  achievements  of  1895-1925 
would  write  so  numerously  and  urgently  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Commencement  Calendar, 
in  favor  of  permitting  a  third  performance, 
that  room  will  once  more  be  made  for  it. 
Student  enthusiasm  for  drama  went  through  a 
"depression"  of  its  own  in  recent  years  but  is 
now  recuperating  wonderfully,  and  with  an 
income  of  $3000-$3500  such  as  used  to  be 
taken  in,  future  senior  classes  could  do  just 
as  good  plays.  Samuel  A.  Eliot  Jr. 


The  Editors  send  out  a  warning  that  the  May  issue  of  the  Quarterly  will  probably  appear  in  a 
modern  cover.     It  will  be  the  Century  of  Progress  issue  and  conservatism  goes  by  the  board. 


Current  ^Publications 


The  illness  of  the  alumna  to  whom  we  have 

been  indebted  for  the  compilation  of  these 

lists  has  made  us  keenly  conscious  that  in  the 

last  analysis  if  the  lists  are  to  be  as  complete  as 

it  is  our  aim  to  make  them,  we  must  ask  our  alumnae  and  faculty  authors 

themselves  to  keep  us  informed  of  their  current  publications. 


Faculty  'Publications 

Ak\  in,  NEWTON  Hawthorne  Restored  [rev.], 
in  The  Nation,  Jan.  11. 

BlXLER,  JULIUS  S.  William  James  and  Our 
Changing  World,  in  American  Scholar,  Oct. 
1932. 

BRYSON,  Gladys  E.  The  Old  Moral  Phi- 
losophy and  the  Modern  Social  Sciences, 
in  Social  Forces,  Oct.  1932. 

Chase,  Mary  Ellen  (Review),  in  Yale 
Review,  Dec.  1932. 

Curtiss,  Mina  Kirstein  The  Midst  of 
Life,  in  Atlantic  Monthly,  (part  1),  Jan.; 
(part  2),  Feb. 

de  Gogorza,  Maitland  (Illustrations  for) 
Nikita,   by  Frances  Brown   Phelps,    1932. 

Grant,  Elliott  M.  (Editor  ofj  French 
Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  (Pro- 
gressive French  Series).  N.  Y.:  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.,  1932. 

Jacob,  Cary  F.  More  Books  for  Rural 
Schools,  in  Publishers'  Weekly,  Oct.  8,  193?. 

Kennedy,  Ruth  L.  The  Dramatic  Art  of 
Moreto,  in  Smith  College  Studies  in  Modern 
Languages,  Vol.  13,  Nos.  1-4,  1932. 

McCoy,  Neal  H.  On  the  Function  in  Quan- 
tum Mechanics  Which  Corresponds  to  a 
Given  Function  in  Classical  Mechanics,  in 
Proceedings  of  the  Nat.  Acad,  of  Sciences, 
Nov.  1932. 

Withington,  Robert  The  Ancestry  of  the 
"Vice,"  in  Speculum,  Oct.  1932.— "My 
Neece  Plantagenet" — A  Note  on  "Richard 
III,"  IV,  1,  1-2,  in  Philological  Quarterly, 
Oct.  1932. 

Smith  College  Studies  in  Social  Work,  Vol. 
Ill,  No.  2,  Dec.  1932. 

<Alumnae  'Publications 

Coit,  Eleanor  G.  '16  Workers'  Education 
and  the  Community,  in  American  Teacher, 
Dec.  1932. 

De  Kalb,  Eugenie  W.  '18  Robert  Poley  as 
a  Messenger  of  the  Court,  1588-1601,  in 
Review  of  English  Studies,  Jan. 

Fuller,  Eunice  '08  (Mrs.  Barnard)  College 
Girl:  1932-33,  in  Scribner's  Mag.,  Jan. 

Hall,  Clarissa  M.  ex-'14  (Mrs.  Hammond; 
A  Village  Street  among  the  Hills,  in  New 
Canaan  Advertiser,  Sept.  22,  1932,  and  in 
Brunswick  (Me.)  Record,  Dec.  8,  1932. — 
Perhaps  We  Dream,  in  Sonnet  Sequences, 


July 


1932. 


-Arena  at  Saintes,  in  Step 
Ladder,  Nov.  1932. — New  England  Ma\ 
Day,  in  Lantern,  Nov -Dec.  1932. 

Hardy,  Fannie  P.  '88  (Mrs.  Eckstorm 
Handicrafts  of  the  Modern  Indians  of 
Maine.  Bulletin  III.  Abbe  Museum. 
Lafayette  Nat.  Park,  Bar  Harbor,  Me 
1932. 

i  Holt,  Ellen  '90  The  Duty  of  Self-Support. 
in  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune,  Nov.  20,  1932 

Hoyt,  Hildegarde  '12  (Mrs.  Swift j  The 
Railroad  to  Freedom.  N.  Y.:  Harcourt, 
Brace  &  Co.,  1932. 

Hutchins,  Margaret  '06  Library  School 
Dream  [Oct.],  Staff  Manuals  [Dec],  in 
Library  Jour.,  1932. 

Jackson,  Sara  C.  '21  (Mrs.  Wardel)  Mis- 
takes to  Avoid  with  Your  Baby,  in  Parents' 
Mag.,  Jan.  1933. 

Jordan,  Lucia  E.  '27  (Mrs.  Dunham)  In- 
fluence of  Health  in  Dickens,  in  Jour,  of 
Outdoor  Life,  July  1932. 

Joslin,  Mary  R.  '98  At  the  Ruins  of  Chan 
Chan,  in  Poets'  Forum,  Oct.  1932. 

Keeley,  Dorothy  ex-' 17  (Mrs.  Aldis)  The 
Gilt  Edge,  in  Woman's  Home  Companion, 
Feb. 

tKeenan,  Angela  M.  '11  Thasci  Caecili 
Cypriani  De  Habitu  Virginum,  Patristic 
Studies,  Catholic  Univ.  of  America,  Vol. 
XXXIV,  1932. 

Kiehel,  Constance  A.  '15  Unemployment 
Insurance  in  Belgium:  A  National  Devel- 
opment of  the  Ghent  and  Liege  System 
N.  Y.:  Industrial  Relations  Counselors. 
Inc.,  1932. 

Kirstein,  Mina  S.  '18  (Mrs.  Curtiss)  See 
Curtiss,  Faculty  Publications. 

Lewis,  Mary  S.  ex-'97  (Mrs.  Leitch)  Lyric 
Virginia  Today.  N.  Y.:  The  Dial  Press, 
Inc.,  1932. 

MacDuffie,    Beth    '20    (Mrs.    O'Halloran 
tAdvice,    by   Elspeth    [pseud.],    in    N.    Y. 
Herald  Tribune,  Dec.  29,  1932.— Christmas 
Lullaby,   by  Elspeth   [pseud.],   in  Parents 
Mag.,  Dec.  1932. 

Mansfield,  Margery  S.  '17  Hand,  [and! 
Song  for  Music,  in  Poetry,  Nov.  1932. 

Moss,    Sarah    H.    ex-'27     (Mrs.    Lorimer> 

with  Graeme  Lorimer)  Sappy  New  Year 

[Jan.],    Men  Are  Like  Street   Cars  [July, 

Surprise  Ending  [Nov.],  The  Knight  before 

t  In  Alumnae  Collection. 
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Christmas  [Dec],  in  Ladies'  Home  J  our. 
1932.— fMen  Are  Like  Street  Car.-.  Bos- 
ton: Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  1932. 

Muhleman,  Harriet  P.  '06  (Mrs.  Hawkins) 
The  Elements' Answer,  in  Modern  American 
Poetry,  1932. 

fNiCHOLL,  Louise  T.  '13  Dark  of  the  Dial, 
in  Ar.  Y.  Herald  Tribune,  Jan.  8. 

Notman,  Winifred  '11  (Mrs.  Prince)  An 
Episode  in  the  Life  of  Arent  Van  Curler, 
in  N.  Y.  History,  July  1932. 

Scriver,  Helen  '11  Upon  My  Word  I 
Never  Thought  of  That,  in  Auditory  Out- 
look, Sept.  1932. 

Scudder,  Vida  D.  '84  The  Privilege  of  Age, 
in  Atlantic  Monthly,  Feb. 

Smith,  Sybil  L.  '04  Food  and  Nutrition 
News,  in  Ladies'  Home  Jour.,  Jan. 

Speare,  Dorothy  '19  Hollywood  Magic,  in 
McCall's  Mag.,  Feb. 

fSPERRY,  Henrietta  '10  (Mrs.  Ripperger) 
Alms  and  the  Woman,  in   Vogue,  Oct.  15. 

Stockwell,  M.  E.  La  Tourette  '26  New- 
Light  on  the  Werburg  Theatre,  in  Dublin 
Mag.,  Oct  .-Nov.  1932. 

Storey,  Violet  A.  '20  Tea  in  an  Old  House. 
N.  V.:  The  Stratford  Press,  Inc.,  1932.— 
New  Year's  Wish,  in  Good  Housekeeping, 
Jan. 

Storm,  Marian  I.  '13  Catastrophe,  in  Poetry, 
Nov.  1932. 

Trent,  Lucia  '19  (Mrs.  Cheyney)  (with 
Ralph  Cheyney)  Foreword  [to]  Night  Shall 
Pass,  by  Henry  Edward  Swensen,  1932. 

fWiLL,  Blanca  ex-'04  A  Chance  to  Create  at 
the  Memorial  Art  Gallerv,  Rochester,  New 
York,  in  School  Arts  Mag.,  Oct.  1932. 

tYou.NG,  Ethel  F.  '05  Make  Me  a  Little 
Child,  in  Christian  Advocate,  Oct.  7,  1932. — 
Inscription  for  a  Little  House,  in  The 
Circle,  Oct.-Nov.  1932. — Tourists,  in  Coun- 
try Bard,  Autumn  and  Winter,  1932-33. 

l^ptes  on  ^Publications 

WE  note  with  deep  satisfaction  that  the 
two  parts  of  "The  Midst  of  Life,"  by 
Mina  Curtiss,  which  appear  in  the  January 
and  February  issues  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
are  to  be  followed  in  March  and  April  by 
further  installments  of  this  moving  romance. 

The  Ruth  Brooks  Cross  Word  Puzzle 
Book,  by  Ruth  Brooks  Calkins  ex-'21, 
Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co. 
$1.35. 

"LTUNDREDS  of  Boston  and  Newark 
*•  ■*-  commuters  who  for  six  years  have 
happily  whiled  away  their  monotonous  trips 
with  Ruth  Brooks's  daily  puzzles  as  printed 
in  the  Boston  Herald  and  Newark  Evening 
News  have  doubtless  already  sharpened  their 
wits  and  their  pencils  over  her  new  "Cross 
Word  Puzzle  Book."  Their  "  pencils,"  we  say, 
but  are  they,  perhaps,  optimists — "people 
who,"  as  Miss  Brooks  herself  says,   "fill  in 


their  cross  word  puzzles  with  a  fountain  pen  "? 
At  any  rate,  without  either  pen  or  pencil  .it 
hand,  we  have  got  a  kick  just  by  reading  the 

spicy  texts,  which  introduce  each  diagram. 
For  instance,  how  true,  how  sadly  true  it  is 
that  "from  a  constructor's  point  of  view,  the 
delightful  thing  about  a  four-letter  word 
meaning  'cheese'  is  that  no  one  can  tell  at 
first  whether  to  put  down  Edam  or  Brie!" 
We  scorn  to  mention  that  every  one  of  the  52 
puzzles  has  a  key  in  the  back  of  the  book;  but 
we  do  mention  with  pleasure  that  the  pub- 
lishers, via  an  advertisement  on  page  227  of 
this  QUARTERLY,  are  complimenting  Smith 
alumnae  by  inviting  their  attention  to  this 
perfect  counter-irritant  to  depression  blues. 

Tea  in  an  Old  House,  by  Violet  A.  Storev 
'20,  N.  Y.:  The  Stratford  Press,  Inc.,  1932. 
$1.50. 

11  ^TOW  'tea'  in  an  old  house,  means  much 
-*-  ^  more  than  tea,"  run  the  opening  lines 
of  the  name  poem  in  this  charming  collection 
of  verses;  and  so  it  does.  It  means  humor 
and  delicacy,  quaintness  and  whimsicality, 
and  all  the  naivete  which  delighted  readers  of 
Miss  Storey's  earlier — and  companion — vol- 
ume, "  Green  of  the  Year."  There  is,  besides, 
a  more  mature  note,  which  of  course  was  to 
be  expected  of  a  poet  who  was  capable  of  real 
depth.  The  volume  comprises  some  hundred 
and  fifty  poems. 

Men  Are  Like  Street  Cars,  by  Graeme 
and  Sarah  Lorimer  (ex-'27),  Boston:  Little, 
Brown  and  Company.     $1.50. 

THIS  volume  and  "  Roads  to  Knowledge" 
with  a  preface  by  W.  A.  Neilson  lay  side 
by  side  on  the  editor's  desk!  "Well,  perhaps 
'Men  Are  Like  Street  Cars'  is  still  another 
road,"  we  mused  as  we  began  to  scan  the 
first  chapter,  called  What  Every  Girl  Should 
No.  And  perhaps  it  is — this  book  about  the 
"1932  model  sub-deb,"  as  the  jacket  says, 
"fully  equipped  with  parking  lights,  free- 
wheeling and  four-wheel  brakes  developing  60 
m.p.h.  in  10  seconds  from  a  standing  start, 
with  never  a  skid.  .  ."  There  are  eight  stories 
— witty,  gay,  startling,  clever — the  Younger 
Generation  done  in  ultramodern  style,  by  one 
of  them,  sub-sub  deb  Maudie,  aged  16  and 
with  a  vocabulary  and  technique  to  bring 
anyone  over  25  up  standing.  And  yet,  and 
yet — we  suspect  that  the  Virginia  belle  of 
forty  years  ago  was  right  when  she  said  to 
the  Herald  Tribune  Books  reviewer,  "But  as 
for  Maudie's  line,  that  was  standard  in  1895." 
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HOW  IT  IS  DONE 

i 

"With  my  reduced  income  I  had  budgeted 
a  less  amount  for  the  FUND,  but  the  appeal 
was  so  strong  that  I  waited  to   acquire 
more,  and  am  sending  the  same  this  year 
as  last. — 1910" 
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own  small  gift  will  be  the  drop 
:h   fills   this    bucket   to   the   top! 

=K  (3fie  ^Alumnae  ^Association-^ 

President,  Frances  (Carpenter)  Huntington  '12,  1906  23d  St.  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Vice-President,  Fanny  (Hastings)  Plimpton  '03,  61  Park  Av.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Clerk,  Frances  (Steele)  Holden  '19,  106  Carman  Av.,  Lynbrook,  N.  Y. 
Treasurer,  Virginia  (Mellen)  Hutchinson  '00,  69  Allerton  Road,  Newton  Highlands,  Mass 


THE  portrait  bust  of  President  Seelye 
illustrated  on  page  128  was  made  by 
Hilda  Scudder,  daughter  of  Abigail  Seelye 
Scudder  '89  and  granddaughter  of  President 
Seelye.  The  likeness  was  made  from  photo- 
graphs taken  in  1910,  and  from  Miss  Scudder's 
own  vivid  recollections.  The  artist  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School 
where  Cyrus  Dallin  taught;  she  has  worked  in 
Paris  under  Felix  Renneteau,  exhibiting  in  the 
Paris  Spring  Salon  three  of  her  four  years 
there.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Guild  of  Bos- 
ton Artists  where  she  had  an  exhibition  a  year 
ago.  Miss  Scudder  generously  wishes  to  con- 
tribute the  bust  to  the  College,  if  a  way  of 
meeting  the  expense  of  casting  in  plaster  and 
bronze  can  be  found. 

tAlumnae  Council 

THE  program  of  the  Council  for  the  week- 
end of  Feb.  17-19  offers  as  usual  a  con- 
centration of  attractions.  But  the  committee 
in  charge  has  been  stern  with  itself  and  has 
insisted  upon  breathing  spaces  now  and  then 
between  the  sessions.  It  knows  how  coun- 
cilors appreciate  time  to  visit  a  class  or  look  up 
a  freshman  from  home.  It  realizes  also  that 
many  a  councilor  departs  after  all  is  over  with 
questions  still  bottled  up  within,  and  this  year 
it  is  giving  her  an  opportunity  to  address 
them  to  the  President  in  an  hour  set  aside  for 
the  purpose.  This  by  no  means  releases  the 
President  from  his  usual  after-dinner  speech 
on  the  opening  night.  His  companion  speaker 
this  year  is  to  be  Mr.  Frederick  Keppel, 
President  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  who 
will  talk  on  Continued  Education  for  Alumnae. 
The  subject  will  be  an  appropriate  introduc- 
tion to  the  first  session  of  our  "Alumnae  Col- 
lege" in  June.  The  Council  will  also  be  ad- 
dressed by  the  Dean,  the  Warden,  Mrs.  Ford 
as  Resident  Trustee,  members  of  the  Student 
Council,  Miss  Leonard  as  Purchasing  Agent, 
and  Miss  Lowenthal,  Professor  of  Economics 
and  Sociology,  for  the  Faculty.  On  Saturday 
evening  the  Dance  Group  and  the  Madrigal 
Singers  will  give  a  recital,  followed  by  a  recep- 
tion for  the  councilors  and  the  professors  of  the 
Faculty  at  the  President's  House. 


Commencements 

SATURDAY,  June  17,  is  Ivy  and  Alumnae 
^  Day,  and  Monday,  June  19,  is  Com- 
mencement Day.  See  page  232  for  further 
information.  The  Alumnae  College  will  be- 
gin June  20  and  end  June  24. 

Louise  Leland  '23  has  been  chosen  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Association  to 
serve  as  chairman  of  the  Alumnae  Parade. 

Conference  of  the  ^Americans 
^Alumnae  Council 

FOUR  members  of  the  Alumnae  Office 
staff  attended  a  conference  of  the  New- 
England  District  of  the  American  Alumni 
Council  at  Wellesley  College  Jan.  13  and  14. 
With  50  representatives  of  other  alumni  and 
alumnae  offices  they  discussed  problems  of 
Association  work,  magazines,  and  funds. 
May  Hammond  '03,  secretary  of  the  Smith 
Alumnae  Fund,  gave  a  paper  on  "Winning 
Friends  for  Funds  in  1933." 

l^lews  from  the  Clubs 

THE  Atlanta  Club's  study  program  for  the 
winter  is  "Modern  Educational  Tend- 
encies." The  president,  Constance  (Berry) 
Currie  ex-'16,  writes  that  at  each  monthly 
meeting  surgical  dressings  are  made  for  the 
Children's  Hospital. 

Baltimore  held  a  successful  bridge  at  the 
Roland  Park  Country  School  for  its  scholar- 
ship fund. 

Boston  has  had  three  College  professors  at 
its  meetings:  S.  Ralph  Harlow  (Dept.  of  Re- 
ligion), John  Duke  (pianist),  and  Clarence 
Kennedy  (art).  Admission  was  charged  for 
the  recital  and  the  illustrated  lecture  for  the 
benefit  of  scholarships. 

Buffalo  joined  with  the  Yassar  Club  in 
sponsoring  a  benefit  performance  of  the 
Princeton  Triangle  Club. 

Cambridge  heard  Sarah  Taylor  '28  speak  on 
graduate  study  in  England.  The  club  is  sell- 
ing maple  syrup. 

Central  Illinois  reports  a  fine  meeting  in 
Springfield.  Dr.  Josephine  Milligan  '82  de- 
scribed her  50th  reunion  and  spoke  on  work 
for  international  peace. 
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igo  is  concentrating  on  the  Smith  booth 
at  the  "Century  of  Progress."  Speakers  at 
meetings  have  been  Mary  (Hastings)  Bradley 
'05,  Ellen  Holt  '90,  and  Mr.  Larkin  of  the  Art 
Dept.  Evans  ton- North  Shore  has  raised  $250 
for  scholarships  from  a  luncheon  bridge  and 
sale. 

In  Cincinnati  at  the  home  of  Martha  (Beck- 
man)  Ransohoff  '16  during  the  holidays  Pro- 
fessor Becker  (economics  and  sociology) 
talked  to  members,  undergraduates,  and  their 
parents.  Money  for  scholarships  is  antici- 
pated from  a  card  party. 

Cleveland  has  had  varied  meetings.  Speak- 
ers have  been  Dr.  Joel  Hayden,  president  of 
Western  Reserve  Acad.,  and  Miss  Esch,  di- 
rector of  the  Assn.  for  Criminal  Justice.  A 
style  show  and  the  annual  Christmas  dance 
have  taken  place. 

Detroit  has  heard  Laura  (Ley)  Gray  '20  tell 
of  her  recent  visit  to  Russia  and  Marian 
(Thrasher)  Miller  '24,  of  the  Alumnae  YVeek- 
End. 

Eastern  Connecticut  gave  readings  from  the 
November  Quarterly  and  discussed  its  arti- 
cles and  news. 

Eastern  New  York  had  an  interesting  talk 
about  College  by  Miss  Anne  Hart  (English). 
The  separate  groups  are  working  for  the  an- 
nual scholarship. 

Fitchburg  enjoyed  a  fall  picnic  at  the  home  of 
Ellen  Cook  '93  in  Jaffrey,  N.  H. 

Katharine  Woodward  '85,  president  of 
Hampshire  County,  writes  of  a  supper  meeting 
at  which  Roy  Welch  (music)  recounted  his 
impressions  of  Central  Europe. 

At  Hartford  Evelyn  (Thompson)  Jones  '14 
acted  as  hostess  for  a  miniature  barbecue 
luncheon  out  of  doors.  An  old-time  fiddler 
played.  At  later  meetings  Annetta  Clark  '04 
talked  on  the  Students'  Aid,  and  two  under- 
graduates, Louise  Thomas  '33  and  Joanne 
Dissette  '33,  president  and  vice-president,  re- 
spectively, of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
spoke  about  College.  The  club  now  feels  up 
to  date! 

In  Holyoke  at  the  home  of  Margaret  (Old- 
ham) Green  '18,  Mr.  Livy  Richard,  formerly  of 
the  Baltimore  Sun  and  father  of  Adah  (Rich- 
ard) Judd  '17,  spoke  on  international  debts. 

Indianapolis  raised  over  $100  for  the  Col- 
lege Emergency  Fund  by  a  lecture  by  Bertita 
Leonarz  Harding  on  "Empress  Elizabeth  of 
Austria."  At  the  Christmas  luncheon  Pro- 
fessor Becker  spoke,  and  Caroline  (Marmon) 
Fesler  '00  told  of  her  recent  visit  at  College. 


The  Kansas  City  president,  Louise  (Som- 
mers)  Peet  '20,  reports  a  luncheon  for  Alta 
(Smith)  Corbett  '08,  who  was  fresh  from  the 
fall  meeting  of  the  Trustees. 

Lynn  members  were  guests  of  the  North 
Shore  Wellesley  Club  when  Professor  Smaill  of 
the  Wellesley  Dept.  of  Speech  and  Drama 
spoke.  At  a  meeting  which  included  hus- 
bands and  guests  Brewer  Whitmore  (govern- 
ment) spoke  on  "The  Imponderables  of  the 
Campaign."  About  $15  has  been  raised  for 
scholarships  by  the  sale  of  children's  books  by 
Emma  (Gelders)  Sterne  '16. 

In  Maine  Martha  Berry  '31  is  chairman  of 
the  committee  which  is  raising  money  for 
scholarships  by  bridge  parties  and  a  dinner 
dance. 

Three  of  the  Alumnae  Office  movie  films 
were  shown  at  Merrimack  Valley.  A  Hunt 
Club  dance  given  by  the  Newburyport  group 
yielded  $125. 

Helen  (Janney)  Case  '00,  president  of 
Minneapolis,  gave  a  holiday  tea  at  which  Col- 
lege activities  were  reported  by  a  junior. 

Montclair  heard  Mary  Ellen  Chase  (Eng- 
lish) talk  on  "Thomas  Hardy"  and  later  Wil- 
liam Orton  (economics)  on  "The  Entertain- 
ment Trust"  at  the  home  of  Edith  Wilson 
ex-'25.  As  a  successful  innovation,  husbands 
were  invited.  A  novel  scrapbook  is  kept  of 
clippings  on  College  from  the  Hampshire 
Gazette,  local,  and  New  York  papers. 

Nebraska  showed  the  Exhibit  Book  of  Smith 
at  its  December  meeting. 

At  a  meeting  of  New  Hampshire  at  the 
Exeter  Inn,  Blanche  (Clough)  Farrington  '01 
told  of  her  week  as  the  club's  delegate  at 
Juniper  Lodge,  and  Sylvia  (Leach)  Wadleigh 
'24  of  the  Alumnae  Week-End ,  and  Dr.  Perry, 
principal  of  Exeter  Acad.,  spoke  on  English 
and  American  secondary  schools.  The  club 
will  hold  four  district  meetings,  if  possible  all 
on  the  same  day. 

Howard  R.  Patch  (English)  spoke  to  New 
Haven.  The  club  will  raise  money  by  a  con- 
tract tournament  combined  with  other  games, 
and  a  food  sale. 

The  sale  of  playing  cards  by  the  Oranges  is 
most  gratifying.  A  fall  picnic  meeting  and  a 
talk  by  Esther  Dunn  (English)  are  reported. 

Philadelphia  also  had  a  picnic  at  the  home 
of  Louise  (Freeman)  Stone  '03.  Tea  was 
served  at  the  home  of  Marion  Mclnnes  '31. 
Over  $80  was  raised  by  a  musicale  at  the  home 
of  Mary  (Chambers)  Folwell  '04. 

Pittsburgh  has  furnished  a  room  in  the  new 
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College  Clubhouse.     A  benefit  for  scholarships 
is  planned. 

Rhode  Island's  reading  group  meets  once  a 
month  under  the  direction  of  Maria  (Keller) 
Morton  '96.  At  an  open  meeting  of  the  group 
Ruth  Combs,  readers'  adviser  of  the  Provi- 
dence Public  Library,  spoke.  The  club  has 
heard  Mary  Ellen  Chase  (English)  and  Presi- 
dent Xeilson. 

At  a  dinner  meeting  in  Rochester  Alta 
(Smith)  Corbett  '08  spoke  delightfully  about 
College.  Later  Margaret  Rosenberg  '33 
talked  on  her  year  in  Italy. 

St.  Louis  heard  news  of  College  from  Alta 
(Smith)  Corbett  in  October,  and  at  Christmas 
from  Frances  O'Neil  '33. 

Southern  California  has  had  several  alumnae 
speakers:  Ethelwyn  (Foote)  Bennett  '97  and 
Rose  (Carhart)  Cheeseman  ex- '09  on  Com- 
mencement, Grace  Piper  '32  on  her  senior 
year,  Deaconess  Julia  Clark  '10  on  her  school 
in  China  and  her  thrilling  flood  experiences. 
Violin  numbers  were  played  by  Dorothy 
Beeley  '29.  The  sale  of  a  cook  book,  "Fash- 
ions in  Foods,"  which  gives  recipes  of  Holly- 
wood stars,  is  yielding  money  for  scholarships. 
The  Community  Play  House  in  Pasadena  was 
taken  over  for  its  Christmas  production  of 
"Alice  in  Wonderland "  with  the  scholarship 
fund  in  view. 

Springfield  reports  returns  of  $146  from  a 
scholarship  bridge.  Helen  (Hulbert).  Blague 
'12  and  Emily  (Hill)  Goodell  ex-'18  gave  a 
recital. 

Syracuse  held  a  joint  meeting  with  the 
Vassar  and  YVellesley  Clubs  at  the  home  of 
Mary  (Duguid)  Dey  '84  at  which  a  current 
events  lecturer  spoke.  Undergraduates  were 
guest  speakers  at  a  luncheon  meeting  and 
there  was  an  all-day  sewing  meeting  for  the 
Visiting  Nurse  Assn. 

Washington  had  as  guest  of  honor  at  dinner 
the  Alumnae  Association  president,  Frances 
(Carpenter)  Huntington  '12.  The  club  vis- 
ited the  Folger  Shakespeare  Library  where 
Dr.  William  Slade,  librarian,  was  the  speaker. 
Mary  Briggs  '27  was  violinist  at  a  meeting  at 
which  Mrs.  Huntington  spoke.  In  order  to 
raise  money  the  club  is  selling  a  grill.  Dele- 
gates from  College  to  the  Conference  on  the 
Cause  and  Cure  of  War  were  entertained  at 
tea.  President  Neilson  was  the  speaker  and 
greetings  from  College  were  given  by  Harriet 
(Bliss)  Ford  '99,  Laura  (Lord)  Scales  '01,  and 
Lois  Jameson  '33,  president  of  Council. 

Winchester  is  giving  its  usual  course  of  lec- 


tures by  Miss  Eunice  Avery,  devoting  the 

proceeds  to  helping  a  Winchester  girl  at  Smith. 

Erminie  (Rost)  Sherman  '10  reported  the 
Alumnae  Week-End  to  Wisconsin.  Members 
plan  to  gather  every  Monday  to  sew  for  the 
Red  Cross.  The  Madison  branch  had  a 
pleasant  social  meeting  as  part  of  its  program, 
r  Worcester  cooperated  with  Seattle  in  selling 
its  holly  wreaths  and  sprays.  Speakers  have 
been  Paul  Lieder  (English)  on  "  Phases  of 
Modern  Drama,"  and  Miss  Dora  Dodge,  di- 
rector of  the  Worcester  Girls'  Club,  on  the 
Golden  Rule  Fund  Campaign. 

From  the  Paris  Club  comes  word  of  a  tea 
on  Dec.  1  at  the  home  of  Denise  (Rotival) 
Davey  M.A.  '21.  Eighteen  alumnae  at- 
tended as  well  as  most  of  the  Junior  group. 
The  president,  Gertrude  (Gundlach)  De 
Gallaix  '27,  hopes  that  all  alumnae  in  Paris, 
both  residents  and  transients,  will  sign  the 
Paris  Smith  Club  register  which  is  left  at  the 
American  University  Women's  Paris  Club,  4 
rue  de  Chevreuse. 

\ue  de  Qhevreme-> 

THERE  has  come  to  our  desk  a  very  de- 
lightful sketch  written  by  Abbe  Ernest 
Dimnet  about  the  rue  de  Chevreuse  and  Reid 
Hall  from  which  we  quote  briefly: 

.  .  .  Why  is  there  nothing  arresting  about 
the  name  of  the  rue  Bara,  next  corner,  while 
there  is  a  graceful  reserve,  a  native  elegance  in 
the  name  of  this  rue  de  Chevreuse?  ...  It 
leads  to  the  busiest  center  of  the  vain  agitation 
which  Montparnasse  has  come  of  late  to  repre- 
sent. Less  than  a  hundred  yards  away,  the 
Dome  and  the  Rotonde,  the  Clochards  and  the 
Vikings  are  what  the  Rat  Mort  and  the  Abbay 
de  Theleme  at  the  other  end  of  Paris  used  to 
be  only  a  few  years  ago.  But  the  rue  de 
Chevreuse  does  not  care  and  hardly  seems 
to  know.  Reid  Hall  is  a  little  world  in  itself, 
with  its  own  physiognomy,  its  atmosphere,  its 
shade,  and  its  church.  The  girls  there  must 
feel  a  complex  satisfaction  at  being  at  the 
same  time  so  near  and  so  far  above  the  places 
where  expectant  tourists  sit  blankly  looking 
forward  to  shocks  which  do  not  come. 

Meantime  the  French  people  in  the  vicinity 
of  Reid  Hall  are  conscious  of  a  perfect  blend- 
ing of  charm  and  seriousness,  and  of  happi- 
ness far  superior  to  mere  good  times.  When 
comfort  is  not  insolent  it  teaches  elegance. 
...  I  assure  you  Reid  Hall  may  be  a  blessing 
for  Smith  College  or  Delaware  University,  but 
it  is  an  even  greater*one  for  Paris. 
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Smith  at  the  Conference  on  the 
Cause  and  £V/rc  of  War 

THE  Eighth  National  Conference  met  in 
Washington,  Jan.  17-20.  Among  the 
Smith  women  participating  in  the  program 
wen  Alice  (Lord)  Parsons  '97,  who  continues 
as  treasurer;  Harriet  (Bliss)  Ford  '99,  Jose- 
phine (Sewall)  Emerson  '97,  and  Dorothy 
Fosdick  '34  on  the  Grand  Jury  for  Women; 
and  Louisa  Fast  '98,  executive  secretary  of 
the  conference.  Laura  (Lord)  Scales  '01,  Lois 
Jameson  '33,  and  Dorothy  Fosdick  '34  went 
from  Northampton,  and  President  Neilson, 
in  the  final  address  of  the  Conference,  in  a 


masterly  manner  reviewed  the  proceedings  of 
the  week  not  as  an  expert  but  as  a  world 
citizen. 

On  one  of  the  Conference  days  16  Smith 
women,  all  of  whom  were  delegates  of  some 
one  of  the  11  national  women's  organizations, 
sat  at  luncheon  together.  They  were,  besides 
those  mentioned  above: 

Mary  Kimberly  Shirk  '04,  Vera  Scott  Cush- 
man  '98,  Amy  Ferris  '01,  Helen  Kelley 
Marsh  '02,  Anna  McClintock  '02,  Beatrice 
Marsh  '24,  Gertrude  Weil  '01,  Martha  Kim- 
ball '92,  Helen  Putnam  Blake  '93. 

(See  Washington  Smith  Club  note.) 


iSecrologp 


1879 

Mrs.  Charles  S.  Palmer  (Harriet  Warner), 
December  11,  1932  at  the  home  of  her  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  K.  A.  Bennett,  in  Lakewood,  Ohio. 

A  true  pioneer  in  the  tradition  of  higher 
education  for  women  in  our  country  and  espe- 
cially of  Smith  College  as  one  of  the  original 
14,  was  Harriet  Warner  Palmer.  She  is  in- 
scribed in  the  memory  of  her  friends  as  a  true 
Smith  loyalist  and  a  keen  enthusiast  of  life. 

She  was  born  in  Northampton,  Feb.  12, 
1857,  and  educated  in  the  schools  of  Florence 
and  Northampton.  Those  of  us  who  knew 
her,  well  remember  her  spirited  and  happy 
reminiscences  of  those  early  days  of  the  Col- 
lege and  its  inspiring  president,  Dr.  Seelye. 
She  taught  in  a  country  school  at  Hinsdale  for 
a  year,  then  in  the  Florence  High-and-Gram- 
mar  School,  where  she  became  engaged  to  its 
principal,  Charles  Skeele  Palmer,  whom  she 
married  after  six  more  years  of  teaching. 

She  helped  Mr.  Palmer  in  his  work  for  the 
new  "Webster's  Dictionary" — the  Interna- 
tional of  1890 — and  later  by  reading  proof 
and  improving  the  English  in  his  translation 
of  the  first  edition  of  Nernst's  "Theoretical 
Chemistry."  She  went  with  Mr.  Palmer  to 
Leipzig  for  a  year;  to  Golden,  Colo.,  where  he 
was  president  of  the  School  of  Mines;  to  Ana- 
conda, where  he  was  chief  chemist  of  the 
Washoe  Smelter;  to  Brooklyn  where  he  was 
associate  editor  of  the  Engineering  and  Mining 
Journal  in  New  York.  They  joined  Old 
Plymouth  Church  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
fame  and  always  kept  up  that  connection 
although   they  finally  settled   in  Pittsburgh. 

Despite  her  growing  crippled  condition,  she 
radiated  the  courage  and  loyalty  on  which  her 
youth  had  been  founded.  This  was  echoed  in 
a  beautiful  devotion  to  her  family  and  wide 
circle  of  friends.  Her  daughter  Winifred 
'Mrs.  Bennett)  graduated  in  1918,  and  a 
granddaughter,  Harriet  Bissell,  is  1935.  It 
was  a  happy  moment  for  Mrs.  Palmer,  when 
in  1919  her  class,  "the  oldest  living  gradu- 
ates," led  the  Alumnae  Parade  at  their  40th 
reunion  and  Winifred  in  her  first  reunion 
brought  up  the  rear.  To  crown  her  happi- 
ness, she  attended  her  50th,  in  1929.     Readers 


of  the  Quarterly  remember  her  two  brisk 
accounts  of  her  Smith  College  days.  This 
same  zestful  interest  in  the  College  spanned 
her  whole  life.  And  the  faith  born  of  those 
hard,  wonderful  years,  "setting  the  pace" 
for  all  Smith  classes  to  come,  Harriet  VVarner 
Palmer  has  left  us,  her  fellow  alumnae,  to 
carry  on  in  richer  lives  like  hers. 

Gwendolin  Niemann  '31 
1883 

Mrs.  William  A.  Harris  (Henrietta  Harris), 
suddenly  January  2  at  her  home  in  Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Soon  after  graduation  from  College  she 
was  married  to  her  cousin,  William  Allen 
Harris;  and  with  the  founding  of  their  home 
in  Springfield  was  established  a  center  of 
hospitality,  warm  and  welcoming. 

Of  old  family,  a  social  leader,  a  charter 
member  of  the  Springfield  College  Club,  Hen- 
rietta's opportunities  for  public  service  were 
many — her  sympathetic  heart  led  her  to  those 
in  need.  Conservative  by  nature  and  train- 
ing, the  old  ways,  and  established  custom 
were  dear  to  her. 

She  leaves  two  sons:  William  Allen  and 
Daniel  L.;  four  daughters:  Henrietta  '09, 
Hart-Lester  (Harris)  Allen  '13,  Ambia  (Har- 
ris) MacDonald  '19,  and  Harriet  (Harris) 
Laird.  A  son,  Chesley,  died  in  1912,  while 
at  Yale.     There  are  seven  grandchildren. 

Mr.  Harris  and  Henrietta  traveled  far  and 
wide,  but  their  interests  all  centered  in  their 
home.     Mr.  Harris  died  in  1931. 

Happy  in  the  devotion  of  her  family,  Hen- 
rietta, last  of  her  own  generation,  came  peace- 
fully to  the  end  of  a  life,  distinguished  for  the 
sweet  sincerity  of  her  nature,  for  devotion  to 
her  home,  for  wide  friendship  and  unselfish 
service,  and  for  the  fine  loyalty  that  bound 
her  to  her  college,  to  her  class,  and  to  her  own 
high  ideals  of  conduct.  C.  F.  P. 

Ex-1888 

Lucy  Olcott  Mather,  suddenly,  of  heart 
trouble  at  the  Hartford  Hospital,  December 
5,  1932. 

After  two  years  at  College,  Lucy  returned 
home  to  care  for  an  invalid  mother.  Indeed 
her  whole  life  was  one  of  sacrificial  readiness 
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to  serve  her  family,  her  country,  her  city, 
or  the  world  as  far  as  her  influence  could 
reach.  She  taught  mathematics  at  the  Hart- 
ford High  School  from  1887-1911,  and  then 
as  a  voluntary  worker  gave  most  efficient 
service  to  the  Hartford  Dispensary.  During 
the  war  she  was  secretary  of  the  Smith  Unit, 
worked  under  the  Red  Cross  in  France  and 
Roumania,  and  afterwards  taught  at  Aleppo 
under  the  American  Board. 

To  her  heroic  spirit,  Dr.  John  McCook  pays 
this  tribute: 

"Her  mind  and  spirit  were  of  the  logical, 
compelling  order,  but  she  was  feminine  in  all 
her  instincts.  Nevertheless,  when  duty  called, 
her  body  was  servant,  and  she  endured  pri- 
vations that  one  a  score  of  years  younger 
might  have  shrunk  from.  She  was,  in  fact,  a 
heroine,  though  she  would  have  scoffed  at  the 
notion." 

Of  the  strength  and  beauty  of  her  character, 
Professor  William  Lyon  Phelps,  an  old  friend, 
said  among  other  things: 

"She  was  unusual  in  many  ways,  perhaps 
chiefly  in  possessing  intellectual  charm.  .  .  . 
She  made  that  bleak  subject  [mathematics] 
bloom;  her  pupils  loved  and  respected  her. 
In  later  life  she  became  the  center  of  a  circle 
of  friends.  Her  conversation  was  full  of 
lambent  charm.  .  .  .  She  could  so  easily 
have  become  disillusioned,  bitter,  and  ironical; 
but  she  had  a  heart  of  gold." 

Mary  Shute  Thayer  '87 

Anne  Chapin  '04,  a  member  of  the  Unit 
when  Miss  Mather  was  with  it,  adds  this  word: 

"To  that  group  of  women  who  worked  with 
the  Unit  in  France  during  its  first  year,  Lucy 
Mather  meant  more  than  is  easy  to  put  into 
words  without  passing  the  bounds  she  would 
so  quickly  set  to  over-enthusiasm.  Her  quiet 
balance,  her  quick  wit,  her  friendly  interest 
in  all  the  members  of  our  little  band  as  we 
crossed  to  France,  as  we  waited  uneasily  in 
Paris,  as  we  moved  to  the  Somme,  established 
her  in  the  hearts  of  all. 

"Small,  delicately  built,  extremely  sensi- 
tive to  cold  and  dampness,  I  can  see  her 
now  sitting  wrapped  in  sweaters  in  that  chilly 
"first  baraque,"  feet  on  a  folded  blanket,  doing 
valiant  battle  with  our  detailed  Unit  accounts. 
Again  I  see  her  in  dreary  Amiens,  in  the  Beau- 
vais  hospitals,  in  the  long  row  of  beds  in  the 
Chateau  salon,  in  the  cold  Paris  hotel  room. 

"It  is  true  that  some  of  the  service  Lucy 
herself  valued  most  was  given  afterwards  in 
hospitals  on  the  Eastern  Front  and  still  later 
in  Roumania  and  Syria.  But  to  the  great 
company  of  Smith  women  who  wrorked  with 
and  for  the  Unit,  affection  would  hold  Lucy 
with  us  in  Grecourt,  would  have  no  Smith 
woman  forget  her  sweet  influence  among  us 
there." 

Ex-1890 

Mrs.  Charles  B.  Graves  (Frances  Miner), 
April  9,  1932. 

1894 

Frances  Woods  Chandler,  November  17, 
1932.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Prof.  William 
Erasmus  and  Mary  (Woods)  Chandler  and  the 
niece  of  the  late  Rev.  Robert  M.  Woods  of 


Hatfield,  for  thirty-one  years  a  Trustee  of 
Smith  College.  After  the  death  of  her  par- 
ents, she  made  her  home  in  Enfield  (Mass.) 
with  her  aunt  from  whom  she  inherited  the 
family  homestead.  This  lovely  home  even- 
tually had  to  be  sold  to  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, for  the  entire  town  is  to  be  submerged 
when  the  new  reservoir  for  Boston  is  com- 
pleted. About  1927  Frances  bought  a  house 
in  Springfield. 

For  some  time  she  had  not  been  strong. 
From  the  last  of  August  she  was  seriously  ill,  a 
shock  causing  her  sudden  death. 

To  know  Frances  was  to  love  her  truly. 
She  won  for  herself  a  wide  circle  of  devoted 
friends  of  whom  there  are  many  to  rise  up 
and  call  her  blessed. 

Two  provisions  of  her  will  are  of  unusual 
interest.  She  has  provided  for  a  scholarship 
at  Smith  College  to  be  known  as  the  Robert 
M.  Woods  Scholarship.  She  has  also  set 
aside  a  fund,  the  interest  of  which  is  to  pay 
an  annual  amount  to  the  Alumnae  Fund  as 
long  as  there  is  a  member  of  1894  living;  then 
the  principal  will  be  paid  to  the  College  for  a 
Frances  Woods  Chandler  Fund. 

Mary  A.  Hartwell  '94 
1896 

Sarah  Ethel  Campbell,  at  Orange  (N.  J.) 
October  10,  1932,  after  a  four  months'  illness. 
After  graduation  Ethel  entered  the  teaching 
field  for  a  few  years,  then  gave  up  outside 
activities  to  attend  an  invalid  father  for 
many  years.  His  recent  death  was  followed 
by  failure  of  her  own  health.  One  classmate 
writes,  "She  was  a  courageous  and  devoted 
person  and  lived  a  life  of  self-sacrifice." 
Ex-1897 

Edna  Davis,  May  29,  1932,  after  an  illness 
of  several  months. 

Ex- 1904 

Marion  Tucker,  November  17,  1932. 
1909 

Mrs.  Walter  G.  Hildebrant  (Winifred 
Williams),  December  18,  1932  at  her  home  in 
Englewood  (N.  J.)  after  several  months  of 
illness.  Since  her  marriage  in  June  1916, 
her  chief  interest  was  a  loving  devotion  to  her 
husband.  She  also  gave  unsparingly  of  her 
time  and  strength  to  various  fields  of  service. 
She  was  especially  active  in  late  years  in  hos- 
pital work  and  work  connected  with  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Englewood. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  Winifred  intimately 
will  always  have  the  memory  of  her  keen  mind, 
her  fondness  for  cultural  things  in  life,  her 
generous  understanding  and  sympathy,  and 
her  loyalty  as  a  friend.  The  memory  of  our 
visits  with  her  when  we  felt  the  cordial  hos- 
pitality of  her  charming  home  and  the  en- 
thusiasm of  her  strong  personality  will  be 
forever  cherished.  By  her  going,  a  real  loss 
has  been  felt  by  us  who  had  the  rare  privilege 
of  her  friendship.  R.  E.  C. 

1912 

Mrs.   Daniel  H.   Birdsev  (Mary  Crowell), 
on  November  15,  1932  in  Middlefield,  Ct. 
Ex-1912 

Mrs.  Clark  Fay  (Mabel  A.  Briggs),  October 
8,  1931. 
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1913 

Mi>.  John  I  .  Loom  is  (Florence  Geddcs), 
November 25,  1932  at  Cheyenne  (Wyo.)  after 

an  emergency  operation.  She  is  survived 
1)>  her  husband  and  two  sons,  John  Jr.  (16) 
and  Fred    ~  , 

With  a  courage  surmounting  physical 
frailty,  Llissie  was  one  of  the  most  vivid  per- 
sonalities in  the  Class  of  1913.  Her  never 
failing  optimism,  her  joyous  enthusiasm,  and 
her  unselfish  loyalty  made  a  place  for  her  in 
the  hearts  of  her  classmates  and  many  friends 
which  will  always  live  on.  D.  H.  B. 

1914 

Mrs.  John  G.  Harvey  (Ruth  Brown),  De- 
cember 23,  1932  in  an  automobile  accident  at 
Montpelier,  Vt.  She  leaves  her  mother,  her 
husband,  and  two  small  children. 

She  was  a  warm  and  stimulating  comrade, 
a  distinguished  librarian,  and  a  mother  of 
rare  devotion.  Her  life  was  not  always  gay 
and  carefree,  but  it  was  unwaveringly  coura- 
geous, intelligent,  and  kind.  Her  friends 
grieve  because  they  know  how  steadfast  and 
sensitive  a  person  they  have  lost.  M.  H.  T. 
1915 

Gertrude  Stockder,  December  15,  1932  after 
a  brief  illness.  Her  death  comes  as  a  distinct 
shock  to  her  many  friends;  but  she  leaves 
with  us  a  beautiful  memory.  She  had  a 
distinctive  and  charming  personality,  keen 
insight,  clear  judgment,  rare  intelligence, 
and  an  irresistible  sense  of  humor.  She  was 
loved  by  everyone,  especially  because  of  her 
steadfast  loyalty  and  unselfish  consideration 
for  others.  To  those  blessed  with  her  inti- 
mate friendship,  her  passing  means  a  loss 
never  to  be  filled. 

Gertrude  leaves  her  parents,  sister,  and 
two  brothers,  to  whom  the  Class  offers  its 
deepest  sympathy. 

Frances  (O'Coxxell)  Smith 
Ex-1917 

Mrs.  William  Loewenstein  (Josephine  Hey- 
man),  December  13,  1932  at  Santa  Fe  (N.  M.) 
of  pneumonia.  Death  came  after  a  valiant 
struggle  against  ill  health,  a  chronic  form  of 
asthma  having  kept  Josephine  in  the  South- 
west for  the  past  three  years.  For  years  she 
had  been  subject  to  attacks  of  asthma  in  its 
severest  form,  and  bore  her  suffering  cheer- 
fully. She  was  fond  of  horseback  riding  and 
of  dogs,  taking  many  prizes  in  eastern  and 
western  shows.  She  had  a  fine  voice  and  was 
a  gifted  pianist.  Our  sympathy  goes  to  her 
parents  and  to  her  daughter  Jil.  S.  W.  T. 
1920 

Mrs.  John  D.  Carpenter  (Dorothy  Rich- 
ards), January  3  while  visiting  her  sister, 
Constance  (Richards)  Baldwin  '21  in  Fargo, 
N.I).  Mr.  Richards,  father  of  Constance 
and  Dorothy,  writes: 

"On  Christmas  Eve,  Constance  came  down 
with  influenza  and  Dorothy  probably  should 
have  gone  to  bed  at  the  same  time  but  tried  to 
fight  it  off,  the  consequence  being  that  when 
she  finally  did  give  up  on  December  28,  the 
disease  was  well  advanced  and  rapidly  went 
into  pneumonia.  She  died  January  3.  Con- 
stance, being  so  distressed  over  her  sister's 


illness,  ^<>t   up  sooner  than  she  should,  had 
relapse  which  also  went  into  pneumonia,  am 
died  January  9. 

"Besides  their  husbands,  the  girls  are  sur 
vived  by  their  parents  and  one  brother 
I  )orothy  also  leaves  one  daughter,  Constance 
(3).  Constance  leaves  a  daughter,  Lee  (6) 
and  a  son,  David  Myron  (3^)." 

Mrs.  John  \V.  Spargo  (Elsa  Vieh),  Januar 
3  in  Evanston  (111.)  after  a  long  illness. 

The  following  lovely  In  Memoriam  wa 
written  by  Beth  (MacDuffie)  O'Halloran: 

For  Elsa 
Wherever  there  is  sunlight  on  the  air 
She  moves  and  breathes,  as  living  as  a  flame, 
And  everything  most  generous  and  fair 
Repeats  the  gentle  echo  of  her  name. 
Where  there  is  music,  crashing  like  the  sea, 
She  hears  the  gallant  accents  of  its  beat, 
And  where  winds  blow,  tumultuous  and  free, 
She  stands,  unfearful  of  a  brief  defeat. 
Where  laughter  is,  and  gentleness,  she  goes, 
Her  love  poured  out  with  lavishness  and  grace. 
This  is  the  heritage  her  gay  heart  chose, 
To  warm  with  beauty  a  forsaken  place. 
Think  on  these  things,  most  eloquent  and  dear: 
There  still  is  laughter  for  the  heart  to  hear! 
1921 

Mrs.     Murray     A.     Baldwin     (Constance 
Richards)  January  9.     (See  under  1920.) 
1922 

Mrs.  Lewis  A.  Jarvis  (Ruth  Eckhart), 
January  1.  She  is  survived  by  her  husband 
and  two  daughters,  Elizabeth  Josephine  (9. 
and  Ruth  Ann  (2^). 

1923 

Mrs.  Edwin  B.  Coghlin  (Beatrice  Jaques), 
November  14,  1932  after  a  long  illness.  Her 
husband  and  one  daughter,  Jaqueline,  survive 
her. 

1924 

Mrs.  Eric  Hodgins  (Catherine  Carlson), 
January  20. 

Ex-1928 

Mrs.  Austin  Ross  (Elizabeth  Greene),  No- 
vember 20,  1932  as  the  result  of  an  automobile 
accident  in  October.  She  is  survived  by  her 
husband  and  three  children:  Thomas  (5), 
Austin  Jr.  (3),  and  Nancy  (1). 
1930 

Thelma  Woltman,  November  12,  1932  after 
a  week's  illness  of  spinal  meningitis.  Her 
death  was  a  great  shock  to  our  community, 
and  old  and  young  alike  gathered  to  pay 
tribute  to  her  memory.  As  an  older  alumna, 
who  knew  Thelma  only  for  the  two  years 
since  she  graduated,  I  was  proud  to  consider 
her  as  one  of  our  representative  alumnae. 
Sweet,  gracious,  thoughtful  of  others,  always 
ready  to  answer  any  call  for  service,  yet  ever 
quietly  self-effacing — her  loss  is  keenly  felt 
by  her  host  of  friends,  her  Sunday  school 
class  of  boys,  the  Intermediate  Christian 
Endeavorers,  the  Girl  Scouts,  and  her  minis 
ter.  We  sympathize  deeply  with  that  family 
where  she  was  an  only  and  beloved  daughter 
■ — but  for  Thelma  herself  we  rejoice  that  now 
she  is  indeed  one  of  the  "King's  Daughters. " 
H.  H.  S.  '16 


Please   send   all   news  for   the    May  Quarterly  to   your  class   secretary   by   April   1.     The 
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1879 

Mary  (Adkins)  Brown  is  fairly  well  though 
suffering  from  a  temporary  sprain  of  her  foot, 
in  her  Panama  trip  to  California,  where  she 
is  at  present.  Address,  Hotel  Trinity,  Los 
Angeles. 

1880 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  E.  W.  Higbee  (Netta 
Wetherbee),  8  West  St.,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Professor  A.  Capen  Gill,  husband  of  Ella 
Eaton,  died  suddenly  at  Ithaca  (N.  Y.)  Nov. 
8,  1932.  He  was  made  professor  emeritus  in 
the  geology  department  last  year  but  con- 
tinued to  work  at  Cornell  in  the  laboratories. 
Ella  will  spend  the  winter  with  her  sister  who 
has  been  living  alone  in  the  old  home  in  Ware. 
1881 

Class  secretary — Eliza  P.  Huntington,  88 
Harvard  St.,  Newtonville,  Mass. 

Countess  Diirckheim  (Louise  Ensign)  ar- 
rived in  this  country  in  late  October  for  a 
series  of  visits  which  have  included  Owego 
\  V.),  a  week  in  Deerfield,  a  day  in  Nor- 
thampton, and  a  Thanksgiving  visit  with  her 
son's  family  in  Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y.  She  is  at 
present  in  Mexico,  but  expects  to  return  to 
New  York  before  long  and  to  sail  for  Europe 
later. 

1882 

Class  secretary  and  Fund  chairman — Nina 
E.  Browne,  c/o  Alumnae  Office,  College  Hall, 
Northampton,  Mass. 

Nina  Browne  went  in  January  to  the  Lake 
Placid  Club,  Fla. 

Dr.  Maria  Vinton  is  enjoying  a  bungalow 
and  garden  at  Indian  Beach,  Sarasota,  Fla. 
>  Ex- 1882 

Isabel  Blake  is  back  in  Washington  at 
Northbrook  Court,  3426  16th  St. 

The  Shuart  sisters  are  spending  the  winter 
in  Sarasota,  Fla. 

Mary  (Vaill)  Talmage  and  her  sister  are 
also  at  Sarasota. 

1883 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  A.  W.  Hitchcock 
(Margarette  Osgood),  5  Barton  Sq.,  Salem, 
Mass. 

Fund  chairman — Mrs.  C.  B.  Spahr  (Jean 
Fine),  27  Washington  Sq.  N.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Just  as  these  notes  go  to  the  Quarterly, 
news  has  come  of  the  sudden  death  of  Henri- 


etta (Harris)  Harris  on  the  night  of  Jan.  2. 
This  brings  great  loss  to  us  all,  but  it  will  be 
an  especial  shock  to  11  of  our  'S3  people  who 
enjoyed  her  ever  ready  hospitality  at  her 
home  in  Springfield  on  Nov.  5.  Anna  Morse 
was  her  house  guest,  and  Henrietta  planned  a 
little  embryo  reunion — a  foretaste  of  what 
we  hope  for  in  June. 

As  to  our  50th  Reunion,  37  out  of  62  hoped- 
for  replies  to  the  November  class  letter  have 
been  received.  So  far,  the  following  expect  to 
attend:  Anthony,  F.  Brooks,  Clarke,  Daniels, 
Gleason,  Hall,  Hilliard,  Hitchcock,  Marsh, 
Mitchell,  Morse,  Poore,  Shumway,  Spahr, 
Tilden,  Tracy,  Warren,  Willard,  Wood, 
Bodman,  Partridge,  Robbins,  Rogers.  There 
are  surely  others  who  have  not  written  the 
secretary. 

The  new  year  credits  Frona  (Brooks) 
Brooks  with  12  grandchildren.  How  many 
of  us  can  do  as  well  as  that? 

Sally  Bush's  sister  Eugenia,  to  whom  she 
has  devoted  her  life  for  many  years,  died  in 
late  December  at  their  home  in  Salem,  Ore. 

Elizabeth  (Lawrence)  Clarke  is  in  Florida 
again  until  April.  Address,  Swift  Rd., 
R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Sarasota. 

New  Address. — Mrs.  E.  V.  Mitchell  (Mary 
Clark),  271  S.  Marshall  St.,  Hartford,  Ct. 
Ex- 1883 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  A.  A.  Brooks 
(Louise  Griswold),  Linden  St.,  Reading, 
Mass. 

Mrs.   H.    P.   Brown    (Martha  Taylor),    17 
Trinity  PI.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 
1884 

Class  secretary — Louise  H.  Kelsev,  150  E. 
35th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Fund  chairman— Mrs.  L.  II .  Thayer  (Helen 
Rand),  119  Farlow  Rd.,  Newton,  Mass. 
1885 

Class  secretary — Ruth  B.  Franklin,  23 
Sherman  St.,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Fund  chairman — Katharine  S.  Woodward, 
10  West  St.,  Northampton,  Mass. 
1886 

Class  secretary  pro  tern-  Mary  Eastman. 
Chesterfield,  Mass. 

Fund  chairman — Henrietta  Seelye,  1()  s 
Prospect  St.,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Ginevra   (Fuller)   Duncan's  son   Robert  is 
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raisins  money  for  the  unemployed  in  N.  Y.  C. 

Helen  (Kyle)  Piatt  spent  last  June  in  Paris 
visiting  a  niece,  experiencing,  not  as  a  tourist 
but  as  a  guest,  the  life  of  the  residents  of 
France. 

Alice  Waite  is  still  abroad.  She  spent  last 
winter  in  Greece.  In  September  and  October 
she  was  in  Spain  and  is  settled  for  the  winter 
in  Rome,  very  enthusiastic  over  the  wonderful 
growth  of  beauty  in  the  city. 


How  about  sending  a  subscription  for 
the   QUARTERLY   as  a  birthday  gift? 


1887 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  G.  A.  Mirick  (Grace 
James),  1100  Beacon  St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Fund  chairman — Mrs.  A.  V.  Powell  (Han- 
nah Clark),  5227  Blackstone  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Bessie  Gill's  brother,  A.  Capen  Gill,  died 
suddenly  Nov.  8,  1932.     See  1880  notes. 

The  class  letters  have  been  found  and  are 
now  on  their  travels.  If  any  member  of  the 
class  wishes  to  know  their  whereabouts,  com- 
municate with  Lillian  Fay,  881  Hampshire 
St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

The  class  will  be  grieved  to  learn  of  the 
death  of  Edith   (Love)  Stockder's  daughter, 
Gertrude  '15.     See  the  Necrology. 
1888 

Class  secretary — Florence  K.  Bailey,  174 
Broad  St.,  Claremont,  N.  H. 

Fund  chairman — Ellen  Went  worth,  2  Lin- 
coln St.,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

Dr.  Adelaide  Brown  is  acting  as  medical 
counselor  to  the  Committee  for  Unemployed 
Women  in  San  Francisco.  She  is  also  chair- 
man of  a  committee  on  Early  Infancy  and 
Maternity,  which  is  working  out  for  California 
the  findings  of  the  White  House  Conference. 

Mabelle  Chase  has,  for  the  present,  an 
apartment  at  106  Highland  St.,  Worcester, 
where  she  went  to  keep  house  for  her  nephew, 
a  student  at  Worcester  Poly.  Inst. 

Lilian  (Du  Bois)  Wheeler  writes  that  she 
has  served  on  the  jury  in  a  superior  court  of 
California  and  feels  that  she  has  fully  earned 
her  right  of  suffrage. 

The  last  of  October,  Martha  (Everett) 
St.  John  returned  from  her  3-month  stay  in 
Honolulu.  While  there  she  welcomed  an- 
other granddaughter,  a  second  Martha  Ever- 
ett St.  John,  born  Sept.  8,  the  daughter  of 
Elizabeth  and  Harold  St.  John.  Harold's 
work  on  "The  Weeds  of  the  Pineapple  Fields" 
was  published  last  fall  by  the  Univ.  of  Hawaii. 

Fannie  (Hardy)  Eckstorm  has  written  a 
"small  book"  on  Indian  handicrafts,  which 
was  published  as  Bulletin  III  by  the  Abbe 
Museum,  Bar  Harbor. 

Martha  (Plack)  Fisher  writes  that  her  first 
granddaughter  was  born  in  Paris,  May  24, 
1932,  the  daughter  of  Agnes  and  Douglas 
Fisher.  Martha's  address  is  c/o  Thomas 
Cook  &  Son,  Stefan's  Platz,  Vienna,  Austria. 
1889 

Class  secretary — Lucy  E.  Allen,  35  Webster 
St.,  West  Newton,  Mass. 


F. 
Rd. 


Davidson 
Auburn- 


Wyckoff 


niece, 


Helen 


Fund  chairman — Mrs.  A.  S.  Wilder  (Ella 
Abbot),  Box  70,  R.  F.  D.,  Sterling  Junction, 
Mass. 

Alice  (Buswell)  Towle  was  in  California  in 
December  to  welcome  a  son  born  to  her 
youngest  daughter,  Alison  (Towle)  Umbsen. 

Anna  (Gale)  Lindley's  son  Alfred  organized 
a  party  of  four  to  climb  Mt.  McKinley  in 
May,  climbing  both  peaks,  which  had  never 
been  done  at  one  time  before,  while  the  highest 
had  been  reached  only  once — in  1931.  Evi- 
dently the  spirit  of  the  Damons,  pioneer 
missionaries  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  lives  in 
him. 

Ex- 1889 

Harriet  (Parker)  Vaughan  reports  the 
progress  of  her  orphanage  at  Madura,  the 
"  Birdsnest,"  and  of  the  hospital,  where  several 
of  the  girls  from  the  "Birdsnest"  have  been 
trained  to  hold  responsible  positions.  Dr. 
Vaughan's  husband  is  recovering  from  a 
serious  operation. 

1890 

Class     secretary — Mrs.     F 
(Adaline  Allen),  59  Woodland 
dale,  Mass. 

Fund     chairman — Mrs.     C. 
(Harriet  Day),  Simsbury,  Ct. 

Adaline  (Allen)  Davidson's 
Allen,  is  Smith  '36  and  lives  at  Sessions  House 
She  is  enthusiastic  about  everything  that  the 
College  offers.  Her  mother  is  Helen  (Abbott) 
Allen  ex-'08. 

Harriet  (Day)  Wyckoff  has  agreed  to  be  our 
Fund  Chairman  following  Ellen  Holt's  resig- 
nation after  long  and  efficient  service.  Har- 
riet writes  that  she  is  "enthusiastic  about  it, 
even  in  this  year  of  depression,"  which  prom- 
ises well  for  results.  She  will  appreciate 
prompt  answers  to  her  appeals  so  that  the 
Class  Secretary  may  feel  proud  when  she 
represents  us  at  the  February  Council. 

Edith  (Elmer)  Wood  and  her  husband  are 
spending  3  months  at  100  Riverside  Dr., 
New  York.  Both  her  sons  are  working  in  the 
city. 

Susan  (Homans)  Woodruff  is  on  the  list  of 
speakers  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Forum,  N.  Y. 
C. — subject,  "Soviet  Russia."  She  occa- 
sionally broadcasts  for  them.  Her  son, 
Griffith  Vollmer,  is  a  vocational 
the  "School  of  Organic  Education, 
Ala. 

1891 

Class    secretary — Mrs.    H.    B. 
(Carolyn   Peck),   1307  Lowell  Rd 
tady,  N.  Y. 

Fund  chairman — Grace  Weston,  276  Frank- 
lin St.,  Newton,  Mass. 

Dr.  Alfred  Lane  (husband  of  Susette 
Lauriat),  head  of  the  geology  and  mineralogy 
dept.  at  Tufts,  recently  addressed  the  Royal 
Canadian  Inst,  at  Toronto  on  "The  Authority 
of  Science."  Dr.  Lane  is  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  National  Research  and  is  an 
ex-president  of  the  Amer.  Geological  Soc. 

Carol  (Peck)  Boardman  is  spending  the 
winter  in  Boston.  Address,  Hotel  Bellevue, 
Beacon  St. 

Word   has   been    gratefully   received   from 


teacher  in 
"  Fairhope, 


Boardman 
,  Schenec- 
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Amy  Barbour,  Helen  (Peirce)  Esselstyn, 
Katharine  Meigs,  Louise  (Phillips)  Houghton, 
Lucia  Wheeler,  Marion  Hinkley,  Alice  Reid, 
and  Lucia  Cary. 

1892 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  I.  H.  Upton  (Kather- 
ine  Haven),  20  Park  View  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Fund  chairman — Abby  N.  Arnold,  325 
Adams  St.,  North  Abington,  Mass. 

Marion  Burritt's  mother  died  Jan.  3,  aged 
92.  She  had  made  her  home  with  Marion  in 
New  York.     Marion  has  a  brother,  Carlton. 

Ruth  (Cushman)  Anthony  has  a  3d  grand- 
child.    See  1921  items. 

Sarah  Goodwin  was  elected  a  director  of 
the  Alumnae  Assn.  in  June. 

Martha  Kimball  attended  the  Conference 
on  the  Cause  and  Cure  of  War  in  Washington, 
Jan.  17-19. 

The  Perkins  Institution  at  Watertown, 
with  which  Jessica  Langworthy  has  been 
connected  for  so  many  years,  celebrated  its 
centenary  in  November.  Her  work  there  is 
the  training  of  teachers  for  the  blind,  and  her 
present  class  of  13  includes  7  college  graduates. 
She  hopes  that  some  day  there  may  be  one 
from  Smith. 

Florence  (May)  Rice's  father  died  Dec.  18 
in  Lee,  aged  85.  He  had  made  his  home 
with  another  daughter. 

Rosa  (Nichols)  Reed's  husband  retired 
from  teaching  in  the  Boston  schools  last 
June;  now  their  permanent  home  is  on  a  fruit 
farm  in  West  Newbury,  Mass.  Rosa  says  we 
are  all  welcome  in  peach  time. 

Maria  Rogers  has  sublet  her  apartment  in 
Portland  (Me.)  and  gone  to  Rome  for  several 
months. 

Helen  Rowley  may  be  addressed  c/o 
Bankers  Trust  Co.,  Place  Vendome,  Paris. 

Etta  Seaver  will  again  spend  the  winter 
with  her  sister  at  769  Main  St.,  Worcester. 

Bertha  (Smith)  Stone's  daughter  Margaret 
was  married  Oct.  17  to  George  Ralston  Craw- 
ford. 

In  November,  Caroline  Steele  became  di- 
rector of  the  new  community  house  in 
Middlebury  (Yt.),  the  gift  of  a  personal  friend 
to  the  town.  She  writes:  "  I  can't  tell  you  how 
happy  I  am  to  be  back  in  my  old  home  to  do 
the  sort  of  work  for  it  that  I  have  long  wanted 
to  see  done.  This  beautiful,  old,  brick  house 
in  the  center  of  the  village  will,  I  hope,  bring 
together  the  scattered  interests  of  the  com- 
munity. I  am  having  the  most  interesting 
time  conferring  with  the  leaders  and  making 
plans  for  the  year.  I  have  a  lovely  little 
suite  in  the  house,  where  I  shall  live  until 
my  uncle  comes  to  join  me.  Then  we  hope  to 
have  a  house  of  our  own." 

New  Address. — Mrs.  I.  K.  Phelps  (Martha 
Austin),  321  Willow  St.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
1893 

Class  secretary — Yirginia  D.  Lyman,  157 
Lyman  PI.,  Englewood,  N.  J. 

Fund  chairman — Mrs.  R.  E.  Stevens 
(Anne  Morris),  Hartford,  Yt. 

Ella  (Adams)  Tuck  is  grandmother  of 
Martha  Joan  Bodel,  born  June  8,  1932. 

Martha  (Adams)  Stebbins's  son  Frederick, 


Yale  '32  and  *.B.K.,  is  now  at  Harvard  Law 
School. 

Florence  (Corliss)  Lamont,  sponsored  by 
the  Alumnae  Committee  of  Seven  Colleges, 
spoke  over  the  radio  last  October.  In  Janu- 
ary she  entertained  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Masefield  in  her  home. 

Mary  Harwood  is  tutoring  in  Baltimore, 
Md.     She  enjoys  the  College  Club  there. 

Harriet  (Holden)  Oldham  spent  Christmas 
with  Margaret.  Our  Class  Baby,  Margaret 
(Oldham)  Green,  was  elected  an  alderman  of 
Holyoke  in  December. 

Florence  Jackson  spoke  before  the  A.  A. 
U.  W.  at  the  Wellesley  Col.  Club  of  Boston 
last  fall. 

Edith  (Twining)  Stevens  visited  in  Engle- 
wood in  January  and  met  Yirginia  Lyman. 
Edith  will  be  in  Utica  for  the  remainder  of  the 
winter.  Address,  c/o  Mrs.  William  Crouse, 
3  Springate  St. 

Maria  (Woollen)  Hyde  spent  part  of  last 
summer  with  Mary  Harwood  in  Vermont, 
when  she  came  east  to  her  daughter  Helen's 
Commencement  at  Skidmore.  Maria  teaches 
in  the  Normal  Col.  of  the  Amer.  Gymnastic 
Union,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Ex- 1893 

Grace  Torr  enjoyed  last  summer  in  Nan- 
tucket. 


Do    you    consider    your    education 
finished?     If  not,  see  page  155. 


1894 

Class  secretary — Martha  Mason,  1020  Fifth 
Av.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Fund  chairman — Mrs.  Eliot  White  (Mabel 
Moore),  126  Gordon  St.,  Roselle,  N.  J. 

Mary  Hartwell  reports  from  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  that  she  has  just  been 
engineering  through  the  press  in  record-break- 
ing time  another  big  Document  Catalogue  of 
2542  pages. 

Mabel  (Moore)  White  is  spending  the  winter 
with  her  daughter  Shirley  in  New  Jersey. 

Stella  (Sanford)  Brown  writes  that  her 
youngest  daughter,  Priscilla  '31,  is  studying 
at  the  Nursery  Training  School  of  Boston 
with  Miss  Abigail  Eliot  and  is  engaged  to 
David  Gordon  Lyon  Jr.  of  Cambridge. 
1895 

Class  secretary — Carolyn  P.  Swett,  Hudson 
Yiew  Gardens,  183d  St.  &  Pinehurst  Av., 
N.  Y.  C. 

Fund  chairman— Mrs.  L.  H.  King  (Florence 
Lord),  397  Park  Av.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Rose  (Fairbank)  Beals's  letter  to  her  friends 
in  America  contains  interesting  news  of  her 
life  in  Wai,  India.  Their  new  development  of 
the  year  was  the  opening  of  a  Welfare  Center 
for  babies  and  children.  In  order  to  work  up 
a  clinic,  they  went  from  house  to  house  getting 
mothers  to  bring  their  babies  to  the  Center 
to  get  baths,  cod-liver  oil,  and  milk.  The 
mothers  are  learning  more  every-  day  about 
adequate  feeding  because  they  are  so  fascinated 
with  the  weekly  record  of  the  babies'  weights. 
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\ll  of  Rose's  own  children  arc  here  in  America, 
and  she  writes,  "The  one  great  thing  that  \vc 
are  starved  for  is  the  sight  of  our  American 
loved  ones."  They  are  due  here  next  year 
but  will  not  be  able  to  come.  Missionary 
boards  are  not  receiving  the  customary  sup- 
port in  these  hard  times. 

1  Villa  (Howes)  Collins's  son  William  was 
in arried  in  October  to  Dorothy  Walker  of 
Portland  (Ore.),  Mills  Col.  '32.  Derfla  and 
her  husband  flew  to  Portland  for  the  wedding, 
making  the  round  trip  in  6  days.  She  is 
completely  converted  to  air  travel. 

Margaret  Long  sends  greetings  from  Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Kate  (Raynolds)  Dean's  daughter  Barbara 
'31    was    married    in    December    to    Charles 
Raymond  Hunt  of  Boston. 
18% 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  E.  P.  Ripley  (Edith 
Wheeler),  Webster  Rd.  Upper,  Weston, 
Mass. 

Fund  chairman — Miriam  W.  Webb,  1407 
Rodney  St.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Isabel  (Adams)  Deland's  son  Frank  is 
manager  of  the  freshman  football  team  at 
1 larvard. 

Clara  (Burnham)  Platner  opened  her  house 
for  the  January  meeting  of  the  Cambridge 
Smith  Club  at  which  Prof.  Paul  Lieder  was 
the  speaker. 

Margaret  (Coe)  Ninde's  son  Murray  is  a 
freshman  at  Williams;  David  is  a  senior  at 
St.  John's  College,  Annapolis;  Richard  is  at 
Andover. 

Laura  (Crane)  Burgess's  husband,  Thomas 
Burgess,  died  Dec.  27,  after  several  years  of 
failing  health.  He  will  be  sorely  missed  from 
Scarsdale  civic  affairs  in  which  he  had  long 
taken  an  active  part. 

Elizabeth  (Cutter)  Morrow's  eldest  daugh- 
ter, Elisabeth  '25,  was  married  at  Englewood, 
Dec.  28,  to  Aubrey  Niel  Morgan  of  Cardiff, 
Wales.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morgan  will  live  in 
Wales.  Constance  Morrow  '35  was  her  sister's 
only  attendant. 

Mabel  (Durand)  Pine's  youngest  son,  Jona- 
than, is  Yale  '36.  Her  younger  daughter, 
Frances,  is  attending  The  Madeira  School, 
Greenway,  Va. 

Martha  (Hale)  Harts,  after  spending  No- 
vember and  December  in  Washington  (D.  C), 
sailed  with  Gen.  Harts  early  in  January  for  a 
Caribbean  cruise,  with  Guatemala  as  the 
special  focus  of  interest.  There  she  planned 
to  visit  further  ruins  of  the  Mayan  civilization 
which  so  intrigued  her  in  Mexico  last  winter. 

The  class  will  be  interested  to  hear  of  the 
engagement  of  Florence  (Kimball)  Phelan's 
elder  son,  John,  to  Gwendolyn  Scudder  of 
Chestnut  Hill.  Mr.  Phelan  is  Tufts  '23  and 
has  business  affiliations  in  Texas.  Miss 
Scudder  attended  The  May  School  and  the 
Old  Colony  School  in  Boston. 

Edith  (Leeds)  Bannon's  daughter  Katha- 
rine '27  was  married  Jan.  5  to  Dr.  Franklin 
Beeks,  a  specialist  with  practice  in  Cincinnati, 
Columbus,  and  Portsmouth,  O.  They  will 
continue  to  reside  in  Portsmouth. 

Margaret  (Manson)  Holcomb's  niece,  Effie 


Comey  Manson  '29,  announced  on  New 
Year's  Day  her  engagement  to  Donald  II. 
Butler,  of  Lewiston  (Ida.),  Harvard  School  of 
Business  Admin.  '32.  She  has  a  double  tie 
with  '96,  as  the  daughter  and  namesake  of 
Effie  (Comey)  Manson,  still  a  vivid  and  be- 
loved memory  to  many  of  the  class. 

Florence  (Stewart)  Anderson's  daughter 
Margaret  was  married  Oct.  8  at  Orange  (N.  J.) 
to  Josef  Pielage,  son  of  Henri  Pielage  of  Haar- 
lem, Holland.  Address,  22  Webster  PL, 
Orange.  Margaret  received  her  A.B.  from 
Connecticut  Col.  for  Women  in  1929  and  her 
M.S.S.  from  Smith  Col.  School  for  Social 
Work  in  1930. 

Edith  (Wheeler)  Ripley's  younger  son,  Har- 
rison, is  Yale  '36. 

Caroline  Wing  and  family  landed  in  Italy  the 
latter  part  of  October,  and  motored  to  the 
Riviera,  where  she  has  settled  down  for  a 
season  at  Hermitage  Hotel,  Nice-Cimiez. 

New  Address. — Mrs.  H.  B.  Sawyer  (Geor- 
gia Pope),  Hotel  Somerset,  Commonwealth 
Av.,  Boston. 

Ex- 1896 

Gertrude  (Porter)  Hall's  eldest  son,  Harry, 
Union  '26  and  now  a  graduate  student  at 
Harvard,  is  engaged  to  Mary  King  of  Nor- 
walk,  O. 

1897 

Class  secretary — Louise  Peloubet,  11  How- 
land  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Fund  chairman — Mrs.  J.  L.  Valentine 
(Albertine  Flershem),  1322  Ritchie  Court, 
Chicago,  111. 

Helen  Atwater's  mother  died  Sept.  22, 
1932,  in  Middletown,  Ct.  She  had  been 
gradually  failing  for  a  very  long  time. 

Belle  (Baldwin)  McColl  is  giving  Current 
Events  talks  each  week  to  the  Woman's 
Assn.  of  her  church  and  also  holds  a  Current 
Events  class  at  the  Highland  Park  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  She  is  on  the  board  of  the  Internat. 
Inst,  and  of  the  Woman's  Council  for  Educa- 
tion in  Internat.  Relations,  in  Detroit. 

Rachel  Baldwin  and  her  father  are  spending 
the  winter  in  Pasadena,  Calif.  Address,  995 
Elizabeth  St. 

Bertha  (Bogue)  Bennett's  address  for  the 
winter  is  c/o  Mrs.  G.  M.  Wisner,  4721  Green- 
wood Av.,  Chicago. 

Helen  (Boss)  Cummings  is  planning  to 
spend  February  and  March  in  San  Francisco 
with  her  daughter  Carolyn  '29,  who  is 
doing  research  work  in  oriental  music,  making 
use  of  the  musical  libraries  of  different  uni- 
versity centers. 

Florence  (Clarke)  Boone's  present  address  is 
230  E.  51st  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Susan  Holton  is  now  publishing  her  own 
line  of  Christmas  cards  as  well  as  conducting  a 
wholesale  business  in  them.  She  writes  the 
script  for  2  weekly  radio  programs:  "Junior 
News  Flashes"  and  "The  Man  in  the  Moon." 

Cora  (Kent)  Cameron  is  rejoicing  in  the 
birth  of  her  first  grandchild,  William  Wallace 
Cameron  III,  Oct.  30,  1932. 

Ada  (Knowlton)  Chew  is  president  of  the 
Food  Gardens  Assn.  250  gardens  were  suc- 
cessfully planted  on  waste  land  in  Philadel- 
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phia,  and  summer  and  winter  vegetables 
provided  for  the  families.  This  winter  the 
Association  has  also  started  a  shelter  for 
unemployed  men  in  an  old  house  near  the 
city. 

Florence  (Low)  Kelsey's  daughter  Kather- 
ine  '31  is  engaged  to  Henrv  Severance  Sawyer, 
Vale  *29. 

Alice  (Lord)  Parsons  is  keeping  house  at 
21  E.  66th  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  Ada  Comstock 
writes  that  as  Leonora  Parsons's  godmother 
she  had  "the  honor  of  receiving  with  her  and 
Alice  when  she  was  presented  to  society 
Nov.  19." 

Alice  (Maynard)  Madeira  and  her  husband 
are  taking  a  4  months' rest  in  Axon  Park,  Fla. 

Louise  Peloubet  has  been  assisting  at  the 
Marjorie  Knapp  Bookshop  on  Mt.  Vernon 
St.,  Boston,  since  the  first  of  November. 

Emma  Porter  writes  that  she  has  very  much 
enjoyed  becoming  a  student  again.  She 
wrote  8  papers  and  passed  this  fall  in  a  Univer- 
sity Extension  course  given  by  Prof.  Robert 
Rogers  in  contemporary  English  literature. 

Julia  (Sturtevant)  Merriam  announces  the 
birth  of  her  first  granddaughter,  Julia  Eliza- 
beth Bjorncrantz,  Nov.  7,  1932. 

Mary  (Ward)  Dunning  with  her  husband 
and  daughter  Alice  '31  sailed  last  June  for  the 
Belgian  Congo.  The  last  lap  of  their  journey 
was  5  days  by  an  old  Mississippi  river  boat  to 
Coquilhatville  and  Bolenge,  where  Alice  was 
married  according  to  Belgian  Civil  laws  to 
Rev.  Robin  R.  Cobble,  an  American,  and  also 
by  her  father  later  in  the  day.  Mary  and 
her  husband  accompanied  the  bride  and 
groom  on  a  3-day  trip  to  their  new  home  in 
Monieka,  after  which  they  retraced  their 
steps,  arriving  in  Boston  Nov.  1  via  Bor- 
deaux, Madrid,  and  Gibraltar. 

Mary  Wells  is  a  director  of  the  Smith 
Alumnae  Assn.  and  has  been  made  a  member 
of  the  executive  committee,  so  she  is  looking 
forward  to  being  in  close  touch  with  the 
College  this  year. 

Florence  (Whiting)  Grover  is  state  presi- 
dent of  the  women's  organizations  of  the 
Congregational  church  and  is  attending  the 
mid-winter  meeting  of  the  Commission  on 
Missions  in  Chicago  as  representative  of  the 
Congregational  women  of  Massachusetts. 
Ex- 189  7 

Alice  Bell  and  her  sister  Mary  '99  drove  to 
Northampton  for  the  Alumnae  Week-End. 

Alice  Carpenter  is  the  head  of  Morrow 
House  and  is  taking  courses  in  astronomy, 
history  of  the  Orient,  and  other  subjects. 

Katherine  (Garland)  Vilas  is  acting  as 
chaperon  to  the  sorority  girls  of  Kappa  Alpha 
Theta  at  the  Univ.  of  Wisconsin.  This  is 
her  2d  year  at  the  job  which  she  finds  most 
interesting. 

Marian  (Harlow)  Enos's  daughter  Carolyn 
is  engaged  to  Charles  W.  Griswold. 

Florence  Sturtevant  has  had  a  very  serious 
illness  but  is  recovering. 

Katherine  (Willcox)  Gaylord  has  rented  her 
house  in  New  Haven  since  Dr.  Gaylord's 
death,  and  is  spending  the  winter  at  27  Win- 
throp  St.,  Winchester,  Mass. 


1898 

Class  secretary — Ethel  M.  Cower,  29  Mai  her 
St.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

Fund  chairman — Mrs.  W.  D.  Gray  (Henri 
etta  Seelye),  22  Round  Hill,  Northampton, 
Mass. 

Alma  Baumgarten  is  already  making  plans 
to  come  on  for  our  35th  Reunion.  She  writes 
of  seeing  the  other  Californians,  Frances 
Dailey)  Johnson.  Mary  Pickett,  and  Rejoyce 
(Collins)  Booth,  and  of  a  trip  to  Zion  Park 
and  to  New  Mexico  to  visit  the  Carlsbad  Caves 
and  some  of  the  Navaho  Indian  country. 

Elisabeth  (Hammond)  Fillebrown  reports 
that  she  is  still  in  Kingston  with  her  son 
William  and  two  of  her  daughters,  Elisabeth 
and  Barbara.     She  now  has  5  grandchildren. 

Adeline  Wing  is  spending  the  winter  in 
Southern  France  with  her  mother  and 
sister.  Address,  Bankers  Trust  Co.,  Place 
Yendome,  Paris. 


Add  cups  and  saucers  to  your  Smith 

College  plates.     The  perfect  wedding 

gift.     They  furnish  scholarships.     See 

page  213- 


1899 

Class  secretary — Miriam  Drury,  334  Frank- 
lin St.,  Newton,  Mass. 

Fund  chairman — Mrs.  S.  N.  Braman  (Ethel 
Oilman),  187  Park  St.,  Newton,  Mass. 

Abby  (Allen)  Eaton's  youngest  daughter, 
Barbara  ex-'34,  was  married  Dec.  28,  1932  to 
Charles  Mortimer  Sykes  of  Charnock  Richard 
Lancashire.  Eng.  Mr.  Sykes  is  the  son  of 
Brig.  Gen.  Sir  Percy  and  Lady  Sykes,  of  Lon- 
don and  Saint  Briac.  Gen.  Sykes  was  in 
command  of  the  British  forces  in  Persia  during 
the  World  War.  The  young  people  will  be  at 
home  after  Mar.  1  at  Charnock  Richard, 
near  Chorley,  Lancashire,  where  Mr.  Sykes  is 
engaged  in  the  textile  business. 

Mabel  (Bixby)  Hoyt's  daughter  Alice  is  a 
junior  at  the  Univ.  of  Vt.,-  Joseph  is  a  sopho- 
more at  Bowdoin,  and  William  a  senior  at 
Phillips  Exeter  Acad. 

Mary  (Kennard)  Scott  and  her  daughter 
Molly   are  cruising   on   the    Rex   to   Egypt, 
returning  about  Mar.  1. 
1900 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  H.  L.  Sutton  (Frances 
Howe),  Westover  Rd.,  Litchfield,  Ct. 

Fund  chairman — Mrs.  C.  K.  Haskell 
(Bertha  Groesbeck),  3133  Connecticut  Av., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Married. — Helen  (Gager)  Brown  to  Dr. 
Joseph  Alexander  Leighton  in  Columbus 
(O.)  Nov.  23,  1932.  Address,  754  Franklin 
Av.,  Columbus,  O. 

Other  News. — Alfa  (Barber)  Calkins's 
husband  died  Dec.  22,  1932.  He  was  a 
former  judge  and  a  member  of  the  New  Lon- 
don County  Bar  Assn.  for  45  years. 

Gertrude  Gladwin  spent  a  week  in  Nor- 
thampton, motoring  east  in  time  for  Alumnae 
Week-End.     She  is  already  making  plans  for 
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our  next  reunion  which  will  please  all  the  class. 
She  entertained  our  daughters  at  supper — 
9  out  of  12  were  present — and  Lucy  (Lord) 
Barrangon,  Mary  (Blodgett)  Burley,  Katha- 
rine Lyman,  and  Emily(  Locke)  Ward's  step- 
daughter Faith  (Ward)  Libby  '24.  She  saw 
also  Florence  (Whitney)  Fosdick,  Irene  (But- 
ler) James,  Carol  (Weston)  McWilliams, 
Helen  Story,  and  Ella  Burnham.  After  she 
returned  to  Evanston  she  had  a  glimpse  of 
Else  (Meier)  Schevill  who  was  spending  a 
short  time  in  Chicago  before  going  to  Cin- 
cinnati where  she  planned  to  spend  some 
time  before  returning  to  New  York.  She 
talked  with  Mary  (Trask)  Loomis  between 
trains  at  Springfield  and  learned  that  Mary's 
son  is  a  student  at  M.  I.  T.  and  her  daughter  is 
at  home  this  winter. 

Mabel  (Milham)  Roys's  daughter  Eliza- 
beth '28  was  married  Nov.  23,  1932,  to  J. 
Nash  Williams  of  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y.  Mr. 
Williams,  a  graduate  of  Cornell,  received  his 
degree  in  law  at  N.  Y.  Univ.  They  were 
married  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cleve- 
land Dodge  at  Riverdale  on  the  Hudson  by 
Rev.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick. 

Nelle  (Quirk)  Kline  writes  a  charming  let- 
ter from  Lausanne,  telling  of  her  journeyings 
abroad  during  the  last  18  months.  Her  son  is 
in  a  school  at  Lausanne  and  plans  to  complete 
the  school  year  there,  when  they  will  return  to 
California.  Address  until  summer,  Hotel 
Belvedere,  Lausanne.  Their  wanderings  have 
included  a  26-day  journey  from  California 
through  the  Panama  Canal  to  France;  a 
summer  in  the  British  Isles,  Holland,  Belgium, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  France;  several 
months  in  school  in  Tours;  winter  sports  in 
Gstaad;  on  to  Provence,  the  Riviera,  Bar- 
celona, the  Balearic  Isles,  Algiers,  and  Biskra, 
with  a  camping  experience  in  the  Sahara, 
Tunis,  and  Sicily;  4  months  in  Italy;  then 
Germany,  Vienna,  Budapest,  and  finally 
Lausanne  for  the  winter,  with  a  trip  to  Egypt 
for  the  Christmas  holidays. 
1901 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  John  Barker  (Miriam 
Trowbridge),  5  Crofut  St.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Fund  chairman — Antoinette  Putman-Cra- 
mer,  322  Lawrence  Av.,  Wrestfield,  N.  J. 

Mary  Barrett  attended  the  Alumnae 
Week-End  and  is  "trying  to  interest  a  niece" 
in  coming  to  Smith. 

Ethel  (Chesnutt)  Williams's  father,  Charles 
Waddell  Chesnutt,  died  in  Cleveland  Nov.  15. 

Helen  (Coburn)  Stevens  is  chairman  of  a 
committee  in  Plainfield  (N.  Y.)  which  is 
sponsoring  the  Clare  Tree  Major  Children's 
Theater  Plays. 

Amy  Ferris  is  taking  a  course  in  horticul- 
ture at  Teachers  Col.  and  is  doing  some  prac- 
tical work  in  horticulture  and  landscape  gar- 
dening. 

Ethel  (Godfrey)  Loud's  husband,  Herbert 
Richardson  Loud,  died  at  his  home  in  New 
York  on  Nov.  3,  1932.  His  wife  and  2  daugh- 
ters survive. 

Maude  (Miner)  Hadden  and  her  husband, 
just  back  from  Geneva,  were  in  Northamp- 
ton for  the  Alumnae  Week-End. 


Frances  (Lips)  Harshaw's  2  grandchildren 
and  her  son-in-law,  John  Walsh,  have  been 
with  her  since  the  death  of  her  daughter 
Beatrice. 

Grace  Viele's  mother,   Mrs.   S.   T.   Viele, 
died  recently  in  Buffalo. 
1902 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  P.  G.  Carleton  (Sarah 
Schaff),  18  Willard  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Fund  chairman — Katharine  Wr.  Holmes, 
Brushwood  Farm,  Pond  St.,  Franklin,  Mass. 

Blanche  (Barnes)  Wilson's  husband,  Her- 
bert C.  Wilson,  died  last  summer. 

Katherine  Berry  lost  her  mother  a  few  days 
before  Christmas. 

Flora  Bradford  is  principal  of  a  grammar 
school  of  800  children  in  Arlington,  Mass. 

In  memory  of  Jessie  Brainerd  a  special 
history  library  has  been  established  at  The 
Potomac  School  in  Washington  (D.  C.)  where 
she  taught  for  many  years. 

Anne  (Clark)  Joy's  daughter  Emily  '33  is 
the  editor-in-chief  of  a  new  college  magazine, 
the  Smith  Taller. 

Mabel  (Coulter)  Smith,  in  addition  to  her 
duties  as  a  deaconess,  is  serving  on  the  board 
of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  and  working 
at  the  Chicago  clothing  station  for  the  unem- 
ployed.    Her  son  is  Wabash  Col.  '35. 

Annie  (Cranska)  Hill's  daughter  Ruth  '30 
is  engaged  to  Rumsey  Miller  McGregor,  Ham- 
ilton Col.  '30,  of  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  Mr. 
McGregor  is  with  the  First  Mortgage  Guar- 
anty and  Title  Co.  of  New  Rochelle.  Ruth 
now  holds  a  fellowship  in  the  Juilliard  Grad. 
School  of  Music,  where  she  is  a  pupil  of  Felix 
Salmond,  English  cellist. 

Adeline  Davidson  writes:  "I  am  busy  run- 
ning the  East  Orange  Public  Library  with  its 
staff  of  32  assistants.  I  belong  to  the  Smith 
Club  and  the  College  Club  of  The  Oranges." 

Lucy  (Davis)  Rice  is  doing  important  social 
service  work  in  Pasadena.  She  is  director  of 
the  Placement  Bureau  for  County  Welfare 
and  director  of  tuberculosis  work  for  the 
county  which  runs  a  sanitarium  of  917  beds. 
Lucy  has  developed  850  beds  for  the  use  of 
out-patient  convalescents. 

A  memorial  to  Agnes  Farrell's  sister  Eliza- 
beth is  being  established  by  her  coworkers  of 
the  Ungraded  Teachers'  Assn.  of  New  York. 
Miss  Farrell  founded  the  ungraded  class  sys- 
tem in  the  New  York  public  schools  about  25 
years  ago  and  later  became  inspector  of  this 
work.  Children  of  lower  mentality  are  put 
in  special  classes  and  given  work  adapted  to 
their  capacities.  Today  there  are  11,000 
children  under  500  teachers  in  these  classes. 

Nellie  (Henderson)  Carter's  daughter 
Louise  is  St.  Lawrence  Univ.  '33  and  her  son 
John  is  a  freshman. 

Bertha  (Holden)  Olney's  daughter  Edna 
was  married  Oct.  29,  1932,  to  Dexter  N. 
Shaw. 

Grace  (Hurley)  Walsh's  husband,  Thomas 
F.  Walsh,  died  suddenly  while  driving  his 
automobile  the  latter  part  of  November. 

Josephine  (Lamson)  Gates's  daughter 
Helen  was  married  Dec.  21,  1932,  to  Dwight 
Taylor.     Jo  spent  the  autumn  organizing  a 
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Community  Chest  campaign  in  Wilmette  and 
in  her  leisure  moments  takes  singing  lessons. 

Elizabeth  Neal  has  bought  a  house  in 
Newark  (N.  J.),  where  she  is  still  teaching  in 
the  South  Side  High  School. 

Edith  (Piatt)  Ferriss's  daughter  Ann  was 
married  December  21,  1932  to  Joseph  S. 
Harris. 

Faith  (Potter)  Weed's  daughter  Phoebe  is 
on  the  1st  freshman  hockey  team  which  beat 
the  seniors  on  Field  Day. 

Mary  Gove  Smith  is  on  a  year's  leave  of 
absence  as  director  of  the  People's  Institute, 
but  expects  to  remain  in  Northampton. 

Edith  Spencer  has  passed  the  last  2  sum- 
mers traveling  in  Japan. 

Louise  Vanderbilt  is  doing  relief  work  in  2 
downtown  New  York  schools,  interviewing 
and  investigating  the  families  of  needy  chil- 
dren. The  fund  appropriated  for  this  work  is 
maintained  by  voluntary  monthly  collections 
by  the  teachers.  Free  lunches,  milk,  shoes, 
and  some  clothing  and  groceries  are  dis- 
tributed. 

Selma  (Weil)  Eiseman's  husband,  Ludwig 
Eiseman,  died  Dec.  2,  1932. 

Dorothy  Young  is  back  at  The  Brearley 
School  in  New  York  after  a  delightful  sab- 
batical year  in  the  Southwest. 
Ex-1902 

Jeannette  (MacPherson)  Raymond  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Lawrenceville  (N.  J.)  Woman's 
Club.  She  assists  in  running  Clive  House, 
one  of  the  dormitories  of  Lawrenceville  School, 
in  which  are  30  boys  one  of  whom  is  her  son 
MacPherson.  Her  youngest  daughter,  Clare, 
is  Yassar  '35. 

Ethel  (Olin)  Corbin  is  president  of  the  S.  C. 
Club  of  Washington  (D.  C.)  and  is  a  member 
of  the  executive  board  of  Representative 
Women  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Anna  (Ripley)  Ordway's  3  grandchildren 
were  christened  at  the  Ripley  Chapel  in  Win- 
chester (Mass.)  given  in  memory  of  her  father, 
Frank  L.  Ripley.  The  chapel  is  part  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church  of  Winchester. 


Read  about  the  part  Smith  College 

will  play  in  the  Chicago  Century  of 

Progress.     See  page  155. 


1903 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  H.  M.  Kempton 
(Klara  Frank),  Box  28,  Mercersburg,  Pa. 

Fund  chairman — Mrs.  H.  A.  Hamilton 
(Alice  Warner),  215  S.  Main  St.,  West  Hart- 
ford, Ct. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Park's  (Gertrude 
Beecher)  daughter  Katherine  '31  is  engaged 
to  Dr.  Dudley  Merrill,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
I  G.  Merrill  of  New  York  and  Bedford,  N.  Y. 
Since  graduation  Katherine  has  studied  at 
the  Nurses'  Training  School  at  the  Medical 
Center,  New  York.  Dr.  Merrill,  Harvard 
Col.  and  Harvard  Medical  School,  is  attend- 
ing physician  at  Boston  City  Hosp.  and  an 
instructor  at  Harvard  Medical  School. 

Hazel  (Breckenridge)  Brigham  is  president 


of  the  College  Club  of  Boston,  also  head  of  the 
unemployment  relief  work  of  Cambridge. 
In  this  connection  we  understand  that  she  did 
notable  work  last  summer  in  providing  u<ir- 
dens  for  needy  people  in  the  vacant  lots  of 
Cambridge. 

Alice  Fessenden's  mother,  now  91  years  old, 
spent  a  few  days  this  fall  with  Sue  (Kennedy) 
Tully  who  reports  that  Mrs.  Fessenden  is  as 
keenly  interested  in  Alice's  friends  and  in  the 
class  doings  in  general  as  ever.  Since  Alice's 
death  she  has  been  much  alone  but  last  winter 
she  traveled  by  herself  to  California  to  visit 
relatives  and  she  expects  to  go  to  Florida  this 
winter  to  visit  Anna  Treat  at  Rollins  Col., 
and  the  1903  daughters  of  Marion  (Evans) 
Stanwood  and  Maude  (Dutton)  Lynch  who 
are  there. 

Eleanor  (Putnam)  Bodel  is  the  proud  grand- 
mother of  Martha  Joan  Bodel,  born  June  8, 
1932,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Knox  Bodel  of 
Lakeville,  Ct.  Mr.  Bodel  is  an  instructor  at 
the  Hotchkiss  School.  The  baby's  other 
grandmother  is  Ella  (Adams)  Tuck  '93. 

A  son  was  born  Nov.  29,  1932,  to  Mrs. 
James  Foster  Clark  of  Greenwich,  Ct.  This 
baby  is  the  grandson  of  Alice  (Smith)  Hep- 
burn who  died  in  1914. 

Alice  (Webber)  Scofield's  daughter  Eliza- 
beth was  married  in  Jan.  1931  to  Richard 
Marshall  of  Peterboro,  N.  H. 

The  engagement  has  been  announced  of 
Marie  (Weeden)  Langford's  2d  daughter, 
Mary,  to  Robert  Van  Tassel  Edie  of  Yonkers, 
N.  Y.  Mary  is  a  graduate  of  Wells  Col. 
Mr.  Edie  graduated  from  Colgate  Univ.  and 
the  Harvard  School  of  Business  Admin. 

Alta  (Zens)  Vineyard  is  studying  at  Rad- 
cliffe  for  an  M.A.  in  French  and  is  living  at  the 
Ambassador.     Her   son    James   is  in   his  2d 
year  at  Harvard  Law  School. 
Ex- 1903 

Ethel  (Deering)  Fish,  long  absent  from  our 
news  columns,  writes  that  her  address  is  1042 
Hinman  Av..  Evanston,  111.  She  and  her 
family  spent  last  summer  in  Maine  with 
Ethel's  mother.  Mr.  Fish  has  put  many- 
years'  work  into  a  Foundation  for  Tropical 
Research  for  graduate  students,  traveling 
and  lecturing  on  this  subject.  Ethel  has  2 
sons,  William  and  David. 

Grace  (Warren)  Munro  has  a  granddaugh- 
ter, Patricia,  born  Nov.  17,  1932,  to  her  daugh- 
ter Frances,  Mrs.  Stuart  W.  Ball,  in  Portland, 
Ore. 

1904 

Class  secretary — Eleanor  Garrison,  West 
Dennis,  Mass. 

Fund  chairman — Mrs.  L.  A.  Howard  (Edith 
Bond),  Mountain  Rd.,  Farmington,  Ct. 

Emma  (Armstrong)  Oakes  is  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Citizens'  Committee  for  Unemploy- 
ment Relief  in  San  Francisco.  Virginia  grad- 
uated from  the  Univ.  of  California  in  May 
and  is  now  with  Paramount  in  the  producing 
dept. 

Jean  (Backus)  Dawson's  son  William  is  a 
sophomore  at  Kenyon  Col.  Jean  is  serving 
on  the  Lakewood  School  Board. 

Elizabeth  (Barnard)  Stewart's  husband  is 
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maud  of  the  arsenal  at  Watervliet, 
N.  Y.  "Only  90  miles  from  Northampton. 
I  would  BO  welcome  classmates  and  friends." 
Elizabeth's  eldest  son,  Charles,  has  top  rank 
.it  \\  est  Point. 

Olive  Beaupre)  Miller  is  just  finishing  Vol. 
IV  of  "My  Book  of  History" — "Explora- 
tions." "By  means  of  the  various  explorers 
we  take  up  the  history  and  civilization  of 
those  remote  countries  which  European  dis- 
coveriea  brought  into  the  general  stream  of 
history  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries.  The 
first  continuous  history  ever  written,  so  far 
as  I  know,  of  our  own  American  Indian  civili- 
zation. I  had  the  fun  of  visiting  the  beautiful 
pueblos  and  the  Navaho  country  of  the  South- 
west, the  Toltec  and  Aztec  ruins  of  Mexico, 
and  the  Mayan  ruins  in  the  jungles  of  Yuca- 
tan. In  addition  to  this  work  I  am  complet- 
ing a  story  upon  which  I  have  been  at  work 
for  8  years,  'Engines  and  Brass  Bands.'" 

Sophia  (Burnham)  Westcott  says:  "Sophie 
is  a  junior  in  the  collegiate  course  at  the  X.  E. 
Conservatory;  Sallie,  a  junior  at  Smith,  is 
College  fire  captain;  and  Bill  is  at  Cambridge 
School,  Kendall  Green.  I  am  still  growing 
apples  in  Harvard." 

Annetta  Clark  spoke  on  the  Students'  Aid 
Soc.  before  the  Hartford  Smith  Club  in  No- 
vember. She  spent  a  busy  summer  in  Col- 
lege Hall  stretching  the  scholarship  funds  to 
and  beyond  their  limits  to  supply  aid  to  eager 
and  impecunious  students. 

Florence  Crafts  says:  "I  am  doing  social 
service,  Red  Cross,  and  church  work,  also 
taking  a  correspondence  course  in  showcard 
writing." 

Leslie  (Crawford)  Hun's  husband,  head- 
master of  the  Hun  School  in  Princeton  (N.  J.), 
has  been  made  president  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. Leslie  is  president  of  the  Garden 
Club. 

Elizabeth  Dana  is  keeping  house  for  her 
brother  in  Worcester  and  working  with  the 
Red  Cross  Emergency  Relief  for  South 
Worcester  County. 

Hazel  (Day)  Pike's  husband,  George  W. 
Pike,  died  suddenly  in  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Nov.  21,  1932.  Mr.  Pike  was  manager  of  the 
office  of  Hayden,  Stone  &  Co.  He  had  served 
on  the  Springfield  Common  Council,  and  was 
prominent  in  civic  affairs.  He  excelled  in 
athletics.  For  9  consecutive  years  he  held 
the  city  tennis  championship  in  singles. 

Emma  (Dill)  Grand  is  in  Millbrook  (N.  Y.) 
this  winter.  "Wonderful  countryside  where 
we  live  in  an  old  farmhouse  and  enjoy  excel- 
lent foxhunting.  Gordon  has  published  a 
book  of  hunting  stories,  'The  Silver  Horn.' 
Brooks  is  Yale  '34,  Helen  is  at  Miss  Porter's 
in  Farmington,  and  Gordon  Jr.  is  at  Hill 
School." 

Gertrude  Douglas  says:  "A  friend  and  I 
have  a  camp  of  17  acres  of  country  12  miles 
south  of  Albany.  I  am  playing  with  a  wild 
garden." 

Louise  Fuller  says:  "Marion  (Prouty)  Ben- 
sen's  daughter  Marjorie  and  Mary  (Dutcher) 
Carroll's  daughter  Elizabeth  are  students  at 
Burnham." 


Grace  (Harlow)  Bray  is  director  for  Chicopee 
of  the  Hampden  County  Home  Bureau  and 
an  officer  of  the  Women's  Auxil.  of  Springfield 
Goodwill  Industries. 

Elsie  (Harris)  Durbin's  daughter  Dorothy 
is  on  the  staff  of  the  Friends  School,  Moores- 
town,  N.  J.  Gilbert  graduated  from  Ohio 
State  Univ.  School  of  Commerce  last  summer 
and  is  with  the  Sheffield  Farms  Dairy. 

Muriel  Haynes  is  settled  in  her  new  house 
at  45  Hill  Top  Rd.,  Weston.  "Am  riding  and 
English  country  dancing." 

Ellen  Hildreth  is  spending  the  winter  at 
Harvard,  Mass. 

Margaret  (Hotchkiss)  Streit  is  in  California. 
Her  son  was  married  Jan.  2. 

Marie  Ketcham  is  sharing  an  apartment 
with  a  friend  at  1884  Columbia  Rd.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Mary  (Kimberly)  Shirk  writes:  "Home 
again  after  a  perfect  cruise  around  the  world. 
Appointed  vice-chairman  of  juniors  of  Gen. 
Fed.  of  Women's  Clubs." 

Mildred  McCluney,  on  her  way  home  from 
Cape  Cod,  spent  several  days  in  Wilmington 
with  Elizabeth  Jackson.  She  is  spending  the 
winter  with  the  Samuel  McCluneys,  37  Kings- 
bury PI.,  St.  Louis,  enjoying  the  society  of  her 
nieces.  Katharine,  Kit's  oldest  daughter,  is 
married  and  Louise  is  a  debutante. 

Mabel  (McKeighan)  McCluney  has  been 
with  the  Conn.  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  (in 
St.  Louis)  for  2  years  and  won  the  cups  for 
both  the  1st  and  2d  year  agents. 

Katherine  (McKelvey)  Owsley  says  "Kath- 
erine  '28  is  in  the  office  of  the  psychology 
department  at  Princeton.  Richard  is  in 
a  law  office  in  Youngstown,  Charles  is  with 
Wood  Struthers,  a  bond  house  in  New  York, 
and  Mary  is  Junior  League-ing  and  taking  a 
course  in  the  store  business." 

Jane  (Mitchell)  Olds's  son  Allen  was  mar- 
ried to  Maybelle  Winborne  of  Dillon  (S.  C), 
Oct.  7,  1932. 

Margaret  Nash  is  at  the  Hindman  Settle- 
ment School,  Hindman,  Ky. 

Helen  (Peabody)  Downing's  Sally,  a  pupil 
of  Grace  Christie  of  New  York,  is  teaching 
dancing  in  New  Canaan — "the  dynamics  of 
movement."  She  has  a  studio  in  the  village 
with  over  40  pupils  (her  mother  and  Margaret 
Streit  among  them)  and  has  given  demonstra- 
tions in  various  Connecticut,  Long  Island,  and 
New  Jersey  towns.  Jack  is  at  Avon  Old 
Farms. 

Winifred  Rand  says:  "If  any  1904er  goes 
through  Detroit  I  wish  she'd  look  me  up. 
The  Merrill-Palmer  School  is  worth  seeing!" 

Edna  (Stern)  Salmon's  daughter  Frances 
is  at  Emma  Willard  preparing  for  Smith. 
Barbara  is  following  in  her  footsteps. 

Elisabeth  Telling  exhibited  her  Java,  Siam, 
and  Bali  drawings  in  the  Brooklyn  Museum 
in  December,  and  Marie  Sterner's  Gallery 
will  show  them  to  New  York  in  February. 

Dorothy  (Upham)  Vaughan  is  in  Europe 
with  her  husband.  She  writes  from  Spain: 
"Wayland  is  making  a  survey  of  conditions 
of  oceanographic  study  for  the  Nat.  Acad. 
Caroline  is  happy  at  Berkeley." 
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Edith  (Vaille)  Weeks  had  a  visit  from  Elsa 
(Longyear)  Roberts  and  Mary  en  route  from 
Maine  to  California  in  their  Ford.  They 
were  planning  to  be  back  in  Maine  for 
Christmas.  Edith  wrote:  "We  had  a  splen- 
did summer  on  Father's  ranch  (near  Denver). 
Otis  and  I  have  had  a  trip  to  Southern  Utah 
and  the  Grand  Canyon.  Fred  continues  in 
Kansas  City  with  Procter  and  Gamble.  He 
is  in  charge  of  a  department.  Eleanor  is  in 
Chicago  in  the  Amer.  State  Legislators' Office." 

Brooke  (van  Dyke)  Gibson's  son  William 
was  married  to  Marguerite  Rogers  of  New 
York,  Jan.  15,  1932.  He  is  in  the  editorial 
department  of  Time.  Ellen,  a  graduate  of  the 
New  York  Art  School,  is  living  in  New  York. 
Henry  is  ready  for  Harvard  and  Dana  is  at 
The  Gunnery. 

Olive  (Ware)  Bridgman  and  her  husband 
start  on  a  "half-sabbatical,"  sailing  for 
Genoa  Feb.  4,  taking  their  Ford,  driving  to 
Palermo,  then  visiting  Tunis  and  Spain.  "I 
shall  stop  in  Rome  to  see  Florence  (Covel) 
Avitabile.  Robert  and  Jane  join  us  in  Switzer- 
land injuly.     Back  for  opening  of  Harvard." 

Blanche  (Warren)  Alton's  daughter  Jean, 
who  has  been  with  Macmillan's  in  New  York 
for  2  years,  was  married  Sept.  1,  1932  to 
Harry  M.  Thayer  of  Albany. 

Margaret  (Watson)  Perry's  daughter  Mar- 
garet is  living  in  Durham  (N.  C.)  where  her 
husband,  Paul  Bruton,  is  asst.  professor  of 
law  at  Duke  Univ.  Frances  ('30)  is  finishing 
her  course  at  the  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work.  Thomas  Jr.  is  Harvard  '36  and  on  the 
soccer  team.  Margaret  herself  is  vice-chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  State  Committee. 
She  ran  for  State  Senate  and  lost  by  126  votes. 

Dorothea  (Wells)  Holt's  daughter  Evelyn 
sailed  for  England  recently  to  work  4  months 
in  London  clinics.  Ida  '29  is  making  a  pro- 
longed visit  to  France  and  the  Mediterranean 
countries  with  a  classmate. 

Alice  (Wright)  Teagle's  daughter  Helen  '30 
is  engaged  to  Robert  Morris  Clements, 
Princeton  '28,  who  is  in  the  Cleveland  Trust 
Co.  John  was  married  June  7,  1932  to  Clara 
Martin  Roby  and  is  living  in  San  Antonio, 
Tex.  Alice  and  Helen  are  taking  a  winter 
cruise  around  the  world,  returning  in  time  for 
Alice  to  go  to  the  June  meeting  of  the  Trustees. 

_  New  Address. — Annie  Gilligan,  263  Grand- 
view  Ter.,  Hartford,  Ct. 

Ex- 1904 

Grace  (Buck)  Stevens  spent  Christmas  in 
California.  She  will  return  via  the  Canal 
and  Havana. 

Eliza  (Dean)  Snow  received  her  Ed.B. 
from  the  R.  I.  Col.  of  Education  in  June, 
1932. 

Margaret  (Gamage)  Specht's  daughter  Isa- 
bel was  married  to  Charles  Mott  of  Flint 
(Mich.)  Nov.  5,  1932.  Mr.  Mott  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  Yale. 

Lena  Giddings  says:  "I  have  taken  the 
Amer.  Inst,  of  Banking  course,  driving  to 
Pittsfield  one  night  a  week  all  winter  for  4 
years,  passed  the  examinations,  received  a 
certificate  and  the  right  to  wear  the  key.  I 
am  still  in  the  bank  at  Great  Barrington." 


Kate  Hickok  writes  from  Hollywood: 
"Came  across  the  continent  in  my  car  a  year 
ago  and  hope  to  make  the  return  trip  next 
spring." 

Elsa  (Longyear)  Roberts  says:  "My  Horace 
made  a  couple  of  trips  with  Roy  Lamson's 
'Harvardians'  dance  orchestra  last  year  to 
Paris  and  the  West  Indies  and  is  now  work 
ing  at  the  Chrysler  plant  in  Detroit.  John 
went  to  the  Boling  Air  School  in  Oakland  last 
winter  and  was  taken  out  of  his  class  3  weeks 
before  graduation  by  Pacific  Air  Transport 
and  put  on  their  Oakland-San  Diego  mail 
and  passenger  line  as  co-pilot.  Marybud  did 
some  fine  work  with  her  violin  at  The  Pine 
Manor  Music  School." 

Eula  (McConnell)  Baumann  writes:  "My 
son,  who  is  studying  law  at  Harvard,  was 
married  in  1931  and  has  a  daughter,  Carolyn 
Rose,  born  Dec.  8,  1931." 

New  Address.— Mary  Reid,  4  E.  95th  St., 
N.  Y.  C. 

1905 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Clark  Hill  (Katharine 
Clark),  Palenville,  N.  Y. 

Fund  chairman — Mrs.  Hough  (Florence 
Lord),  Cornwall  on  the  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Charlotte  (Chase)  Fairley  has  been  chosen 
by  the  Gazette  as  the  winner  of  a  prize  of  $75 
offered  several  months  ago  for  a  history  of 
New  Canaan  (Ct.)  from  the  date  of  its  found- 
ing to  the  time  of  incorporation  in  1801. 

Clara  (Clark)  Brown  and  her  mother,  hav- 
ing closed  their  house  in  Belmont  (Mass.), 
spent  2  weeks  (including  the  Christmas  holi- 
days) at  Atlantic  City.  At  present  they  are 
at  the  College  Club,  Boston. 

Edna  (Day)  Blakeslee's  husband,  Dr. 
George  H.  Blakeslee,  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Exec.  Committee  of  the  Inst,  of  Pacific 
Relations  since  1925.  He  attended  the  Inst, 
in  the  Far  East  in  1927  and  1929,  was  an  officer 
for  a  time  in  the  Far  Eastern  Division  of  the 
State  Department,  and  was  counselor  to  the 
American  members  of  the  Lytton  Commis- 
sion. Throughout  all  these  other  activities, 
he  has  managed  to  remain  professor  of  history 
and  international  relations  at  Clark  Univ. 
and  is  also  the  vice-chairman  of  the  Worces- 
ter (Mass.)  Branch  of  the  Foreign  Policy 
Assn.  At  the  November  New  York  luncheon 
of  the  F.  P.  A.,  Dr.  Blakeslee  presented  a  brief 
treatise  on  the  Lytton  Report.  Prof.  Blakes- 
lee is  the  author  of  "The  Pacific  Area,  an 
International  Survey." 

Mary  (Hastings)  Bradley  says:  "I  feel  like 
a  breathless  chamois  that  has  overestimated 
its  leaping  strength  with  a  whole  series  of 
Alps  yet  ahead  of  me,"  referring  to  her  con- 
tracts for  more  and  more  novelettes  and  short 
stories.  She  is  also  contributing  articles  and 
lectures  on  Red  Cross  Visiting  Nurses'  work. 

Marion  Rice,  entirely  recovered  from  her 
long  illness,  has  been,  since  September,  at  her 
home  in  Brattleboro.  \*t. 

Genevieve      (Scofield)      Barrows's     eldest 
daughter,    Barbara,    is    engaged    to    Ellison 
Moulton  Whitney  of  Pelham,  N.  Y. 
Ex- 1905 

Virginia  (Thorburn)  Hart's  husband,  Percy 
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Grier   Hart,  died    Nov.    2,   1932  at    Tucson 
(Ariz.)  after  a  long  illness. 
1906 

Class  secretary — Fannie  H.  Robinson,  32 
S.  Munn  Av.,  East  Orange,  N.  J.;  asst.  secre- 
tary— Mrs.  L.  N.  Murray  (Barbara  Kauff- 
mann),  Dunkeld,  W.  Lake  Rd.,  Dunkirk, 
N.  Y. 

Fund  chairman — Mrs.  S.  D.  Dodge  (Marga- 
ret Stone),  Suffern,  N.  Y. 

At  the  1906  luncheon  held  in  November  at 
the  New  York  Smith  Club,  Margaret  (Stone) 
Dodge  gave  a  fine  report  of  a  "barter  "  system 
of  exchange  of  clothing  and  food  supplies 
which  had  been  an  effective  community  enter- 
prise under  her  direction  in  Suffern.  Ruth 
(McCall)  Hughes,  who  had  motored  from 
Philadelphia  with  Mary  (McCurrach)  Keiser, 
gave  a  delightfully  informal  description  of 
her  experiences  in  building  a  new  house  in 
Paoli.  Louise  (Bodine)  How,  Barbara  (Kauff- 
mann)  Murray,  and  Mary  (Kittredge)  Rogers 
also  came  from  a  distance.  Margaret 
(Bridges)  Blakeslee,  Virginia  (Cox)  Brank, 
Marguerite  (Dixon)  Clark,  Margaret  Hutch- 
ins,  Helen  (Pomeroy)  Burtis,  Esther  (Porter) 
Brooks,  and  Fannie  Robinson  represented 
the  members  of  the  class  who  live  near  N.  Y.  C. 

Lola  Bishop  has  been  promoting  the  inter- 
ests of  the  French  Club  of  Bay  City  and 
Saginaw,  Mich.,  at  its  intercity  monthly 
salons.  Aside  from  her  duties  as  teacher  of 
French  in  the  Junior  College  of  Bay  City, 
Lola  has  found  time  to  give  talks  on  Russia 
and  to  attend  an  Art  Club. 

In  the  American  Mercury  for  January  there 
is  an  interesting  account  of  work  which 
Margaret  Bridges's  husband,  Dr.  A.  F. 
Blakeslee,  director  of  the  Carnegie  Labora- 
tory at  Cold  Springs  Harbor,  has  been  doing 
in  genetics,  in  connection  with  the  discovery 
by  Dr.  Arthur  Fox  that  people  differ  in  their 
ability  to  taste  phenyl-thio-carbamide.  Dr. 
Blakeslee's  tests  have  proved  not  only  that 
the  ability  to  taste  this  substance  is  actually 
inherited  as  a  Mendelian  character  but  have 
brought  to  light  also  widespread  and  quite 
remarkable  discoveries  of  variation  in  taste 
perceptions. 

Janet  (Mason)  Slauson  played  the  lead  in 
"Ladies  of  the  Jury"  at  the  Little  Theatre, 
Montgomery,  Ala. 

Julia  Thomas  has  returned  from  a  cruise  to 
the  southern  fjords  of  Norway  and  the  north- 
ern capitals  of  Europe.     She  is  asst.  principal 
of  Mrs.  Day's  School  in  New  Haven. 
Ex- 1906 

Ruth  Durand's  husband,  Dr.  William 
Mather  Lewis,  president  of  Lafayette  Col.  and 
newly  elected  president  of  the  Middle  States 
Assn.  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools, 
presented  a  plan  to  hearten  the  unemployed  of 
the  nation  through  free  college  instruction  in 
both  cultural  and  vocational  courses,  to  the 
convention  of  the  association  in  November. 
1907 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  J.  L.  Goodwin  (Doro- 
thy Davis),  10  Woodside  Circle,  Hartford,  Ct. 

Fund  chairman — Carolyn  Tucker,  15  Elm 
St..  Ware,  Mass. 


Ruth  (Cowing)  Scott  sailed  on  Jan.  6  with 
one  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission  Board  secre- 
taries to  visit  missions  in  India  and  the  Near 
East.  After  about  7  weeks  in  India,  she  is 
going  into  Persia,  via  Bagdad,  where  she  will 
visit  her  daughter  Margaret  in  Teheran. 
May  will  be  spent  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  and 
she  will  probably  return  home  in  June. 

Elinor  (Daniels)  Washburn's  daughter 
Betsey  has  been  tentatively  accepted  for  the 
class  of  1937,  having  taken  her  comprehensive 
examinations  last  June.  She  is  one  of  the 
girls  chosen  by  the  new  Junior  Selections 
Method. 

Louise  De  Forest  has  taken  a  position  as 
nursery  governess  in  the  family  of  Mrs.  H.  A. 
Howson,  16  Edgewood  Lane,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

Edith  (McElroy)  Gardiner  has  given  up 
her  house  in  Seattle  and  is  living  in  the  pine 
woods  at  the  camp  where  her  husband  is  at 
work  on  a  government  dam.  Address,  c/o 
Winston  Bros.,  Ronald,  Wash. 

Lilian  (Major)  Bare  is  organizing  the 
Socialists  in  her  home  town  (Huntington, 
N.  Y.). 

Dorothy  (Schauffler)  Higinbotham's  oldest 
son  is  studying  physics  for  his  M.A.  at  Cornell. 

Katherine  (Woods)  Lacey's  husband,  Ed- 
ward N.  Lacey,  died  at  his  home  Oct.  18, 
1932,  after  a  few  days'  illness. 
Ex-1907 

Emeline  (Wolf)  Bratton  has  a  grand- 
daughter, Joan,  the  daughter  of  Elizabeth 
(Bratton)  Daly  ex-'32  and  born  in  August 
1932. 


Read    the    advertisements    and    then 

justify   the   faith   of  our   advertisers. 

They  are  standing  by. 


1908 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  J.  M.  Hills  (Helen 
Hills),  876  Carroll  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Fund  chairman — Airs.  L.  A.  Wing  (Amy 
Everett),  3  Nassau  St.,  Great  Neck,  N.  Y. 

1908  in  New  York  plans  for  the  winter  in- 
clude 2  luncheons  and  a  tea.  The  first  was 
held  at  the  Smith  Club  Jan.  14,  and  Flora 
Burton  came  on  from  Boston  to  attend.  The 
second  luncheon  will  be  held  at  the  Amer. 
Woman's  Assn.  Feb.  25,  in  charge  of  Hilda 
Mansfield;  the  tea  will  be  at  Helen  Hills's 
home  Apr.  8,  to  which  husbands  and  children 
are  also  invited. 

Helen  (Andrews)  Walsh  is  playing  the  piano 
frequently  on  the  air.  She  has  had  a  year 
studying  in  Paris,  and  hopes  to  return. 

Carolyn  Burpee's  mother,  aged  80,  died 
Jan.  5. 

Constance  Churchyard  has  returned  to 
Beaver  Country  Day  School,  Chestnut  Hill, 
as  head  of  the  English  department,  after  a 
refreshing  year  in  California  as  headmistress 
of  the  Girls'  Collegiate  School. 

Lena  (Curtis)  Poillon  is  chairman  of  the 
People's  Chorus  of  New  York. 

Helen    (Hills)    Hills    has    been    elected    a 
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member  of  the  Nat.  Inst,  of  Social  Sciences. 

Mary  B.  Smith  is  doing  postgraduate  work 
in  English  at  Radcliffe. 

Edna  Willis  writes:  "Last  summer  I  took 
my  15-year-old  nephew  on  a  cruise  to  Caracas, 
Curacao,  Panama  Canal,  and  Havana.  He 
is  much  interested  in  Spanish,  and  was  thrilled 
to  converse  with  the  natives." 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Farmer 
(Hazel  Allen),  4122  Wentworth  Av.f  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

F.  Gertrude  Harvey,  326  S.  Normandie 
Aw,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Ex- 1908 

New  Address. — Hazel  Hildreth,  St.  Luke's 
Convalescent  Hosp.,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 
1909 

Class  secretary — Sarah  B.  Hackett,  Ballard 
School,  610  Lexington  Av.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Fund  chairman — Mary  G.  Stevenson,  South 
Street  Inn,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Other  News. — Vera  (Booth)  Philbrick  is 
the  second  1909  grandmother,  her  daughter, 
Constance  Pierson,  having  a  son  born  Dec. 
19,  1932. 

Eleanor  (Burch)  Jackson's  husband,  John 
E.  Jackson,  died  suddenly  Nov.  30,  1932. 

Elizabeth  (Chapman)  Bjornlund's  daugh- 
ter, Elsa,  3  years  old,  died  of  diphtheria  in 
Nov.  1932. 

Helen  (Dana)  Draper  writes  that  her  son 
Dana  and  his  family  (including  Helen's  grand- 
son) moved  to  San  Francisco  for  an  indefinite 
period. 

Julia  (Dole)  Baird  and  her  family  are 
spending  the  winter  at  their  farm  in  Spring 
Lake,  Grand  Haven,  Mich.  Julia  and  her 
husband  were  in  New  York  in  November. 

Edith  Jarvis  and  her  cousin  spent  the 
Christmas  holiday  at  Palm  Beach  and  Nassau. 

Winifred  Kaltenbach  attended  the  State 
Conference  of  Nurses  at  Lake  Placid  last  fall. 

Dorothy  Miner  conducted  most  successfully 
the  Thrift  Shop  in  Brookline  (Mass.)  for  6 
weeks  last  fall. 

Julia  (Robinson)  Bliss  is  president  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  of  Blue  Hill,  Me. 
Her  oldest  son,  Raymond,  is  at  the  Emerson 
School  for  Boys,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

Carol  Sheldon  is  secretary-companion  to 
Miss  Russell,  17  E.  11th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Evelyn  (Smith)  Trask  is  president  of  the 
Public  Health  Assn.  of  Lexington,  Mass.  Her 
son  Owen  is  Mass.  State  Col.  '35. 

Marion  (Smith)  Bidwell  and  her  husband 
are  conducting  the  Bidwell  Travel  Service  in 
the  Nonotuck  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Nor- 
thampton, Mass. 

Jane  (Wheeler)  O'Brian  plans  to  represent 
1909  at  the  Council  meeting  in  February. 

Josephine    (Whitney)    Nixon    is    living   at 
Barnegat  City,  N.  J.,  this  winter. 
1910 

Class  secretary — Alice  O'Meara,  12  Keswick 
St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Fund  chairman — Mrs.  W.  D.  Kirkpatrick 
(Mary  Anne  Staples),  102  Keeney  St.,  Ev- 
anston,  111. 

Helen  Alcott  continues  to  teach  in  the  Al- 
bany High  School  and  tells  of  a  delightful 


motor  trip  to  Niagara  last  summer  and  later 
to  Maine. 

Hilda  Camp  left  Waterbury  (Ct.)  in  Janu- 
ary to  go  to  California  by  way  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

Nancy  Carson,  following  the  death  of  her 
father,  visited  her  brother  and  his  family  in 
California.  Last  winter  she  spent  some  time 
with  Eva  (Jenison)  Mitchell  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  She  has  recently  been  visiting  in  Bos- 
ton. Nancy  has  taken  an  apartment  in  Glens 
Falls,  thoroughly  enjoys  her  independence, 
but  would  like  a  business  job  somewhere. 

Harriet  Crozier  has  reached  her  11th  anni- 
versary of  living  in  Havana.  She  is  secretary 
in  a  Canadian  branch  bank  there.  She 
spends  her  summer  holidays  with  her  family  in 
Duxbury,  Mass. 

For  several  years  Marion  Crozier  has  been 
physical  and  recreational  director  of  nurses  at 
Mt.  Sinai  Hosp.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Alice  (Howe)  Hatton,  whose  distinguished 
career  as  teacher  of  lip  reading  was  pleasantly 
interrupted  by  marriage,  has  taken  up  the 
work  again  in  her  spare  time.  She  is  holding 
evening  classes  for  the  Bridgeport  (Ct.)  hard 
of  hearing.  In  a  newspaper  interview  she 
says:  "The  classes  do  not  promise  miracles, 
for  lip  reading  is  merely  supplementary. 
But  it  helps  the  deaf  just  as  much  as  eye- 
glasses do  those  whose  sight  is  not  perfect." 

In  connection  with  Franklin  Roosevelt's 
election  publicity,  an  article  appeared  in 
the  newspapers  describing  the  activities  at 
Warm  Springs,  Ga.  It  develops  that  Chase 
(King)  Leake's  husband,  Dr.  J.  P.  Leake,  a 
Harvard  classmate  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  is  in 
charge  of  the  control  and  research  work  in 
"polio"  (infantile  paralysis)  for  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service.  He  is  also  the  author 
of  several  special  articles  on  this  subject. 

Pres.  Neilson  delivered  a  peace  address  last 
Armistice  Day  before  a  Toledo  society  of 
which  Leslie  Leland  is  a  member.  After- 
wards Dr.  Neilson  was  guest  at  Leslie's  school 
at  an  informal  fireside  supper.  She  says  that 
he  delighted  her  students  by  answering  their 
many  questions  with  his  usual  wit,  good 
humor,  and  dispatch. 

Jane  Perkins  is  in  Boston  this  winter,  an 
enthusiastic  student  of  social  work  at  the 
Elizabeth  Peabody  House.  She  hopes  to  work 
among  children  later  on.  Ever  since  college 
she  has  been  a  teacher  of  Latin. 

Evelyn  (Ryder)  Foye's  husband  is  a  profes- 
sor of  geology  at  Wesleyan  Univ.  During 
the  Christmas  holidays  while  he  was  attending 
a  geological  conference  at  Harvard,  Evelyn 
came  to  Boston  and  looked  up  some  of  her 
1910  friends. 

Laurel  (Sullivan)  Ely's  2  daughters  are 
students  at  Scripps  College. 

Dorothy  (Waterman)  Waldron  and  her 
husband  went  to  Europe  last  summer.  One 
of  her  boys  goes  to  the  same  school  in  Schenec- 
tady to  which  Katherine  (King)  Covey  has 
sent  her  boy. 

Ex- 19 10 

New  Address. — Mary  M.  Miller,  816 
River  St.,  Mattapan,  Mass. 
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1911 

Class  secretary  Mrs.  J.  I*.  O'Brien  (Mar- 
garet [ownsend),  614  Madison  Av.,  Albany, 
V  Y. 

Fund  chairman — Mrs.  H.  R.  Johnston 
Helen  Earle),  Forest  Rd  ,  Essex  Fells,  N.  J. 

Maud  (Alexander)  McCaskill  is  asst.  office 
manager  of  her  husband's  business  (State 
Farm  Mutual  Auto  Ins.  Co.  and  Life  Ins.  Co. 
of  Denver,  Coin.  I. 

Katharine  (Ames)  George's  mother,  Mrs. 
I  ieorge  Hutchinson,  died  suddenly  in  Decem- 
ber 1932. 

Florence  Barrows  is  doing  graduate  work, 
and  research  in  botany  at  Columbia  for  cred- 
its towards  a  Ph.D.  She  is  taking  a  course 
in  cytology,  plant  breeding  at  the  N.  Y.  Bo- 
tanical Garden,  seminar  in  plant  genetics, 
and  her  own  pet  problem  in  Cucurbita  pollen. 

Marjorie  (Browning)  Murchie's  daughter 
Marjorie  is  our  first  child  to  be  married.  She 
was  married  to  Gordon  Thayer  Alexander  at 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Josephine  (Dormitzer)  Abbott  is  teaching 
family  relationship  at  the  Garland  School  of 
Homemaking,  also  acting  as  consultant  on 
problems  of  parents  in  relation  to  their  chil- 
dren, under  the  auspices  of  Better  Homes  in 
America.  (See  "We  See  by  the  Papers.") 
Her  daughter  Carolyn  is  at  Skidmore. 

Hannah  (Doyle)  Flaherty's  husband  has 
been  made  a  director  of  manufacture  in  the 
du  Pont  Co.  and  they  are  moving  to  Wil- 
mington (Del.)  in  February.  Her  oldest 
daughter,  Mary,  is  at  Abbot  Academy,  pre- 
paring for  Smith. 

Harriet  Ellis  is  director  of  Cambridge 
Lower  School. 

Helen  (Estey)  Macferran's  father  died  last 
April. 

Clara  (Franklin)  Stockbridge  is  on  the 
council  of  the  Handicraft  Club  of  Baltimore, 
and  president  of  the  Weavers'  Guild. 

Emily  (Hix)  Faber's  husband,  Frederick 
Meyers  Faber,  died  very  suddenly  last  July 
of  double  pneumonia  following  an  operation. 
Since  then,  Emily  and  Mr.  Faber's  brother 
have  been  carrying  on  his  business. 

Lillian  (Hockenberger)  Shelly  is  teaching 
biology.  Her  husband  is  a  teacher  of  social 
sciences  at  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Catharine  Hooper's  mother,  Mrs.  Franklin 
B.  Hooper,  died  in  October  1932. 

Angela  Keenan  (Sister  Angela,  of  the  Sisters 
of  Notre  Dame)  is  now  Dean  of  Trinity 
Col.,  Washington,  D.  C.  She  received  a 
Ph.D.  last  June  from  the  Catholic  Univ.  of 
America,  and  had  published  Thasci  Caecili 
Cypriani,  De  Habitu  Virginum,  a  Commen- 
tary, with  an  introduction  and  translation. 

Mabel  (Keith)  Durfee's  oldest  son,  William, 
is  a  freshman  at  Harvard. 

Jeannette  (Kennedy)  Boulton's  husband, 
Albert  William  Boulton,  died  suddenly  Dec. 
13,  1932.  She  is  planning  to  live  with  her 
mother  at  274  N.  Heights  Av.,Youngstown,  O. 

Edith  (Lobdell)  Reed  is  running  the  com- 
posers' dept.  of  the  Musicians'  Club  of 
Women,  in  Evanston,  111. 

Gertrude  (Lyford)  Boyd  writes  from  Scot- 


land that  her  2  oldest  daughters  are  at  St. 
Leonard's  School  this  year.  Mary  Lee  fin- 
ishes in  January  and  goes  to  a  school  of  do- 
mestic science  near  London  for  2  terms. 
Katharine  (Ames)  George  and  her  2  daughters 
visited  Gertrude  in  Ayr  last  August. 

Grace  (Mangam)  Clough  is  teaching  Eng- 
lish in  the  Flushing  High  School.  Her  hus- 
band is  professor  of  sciences.  Grace  has 
taken  several  courses  at  Columbia  Univ. 
leading  to  an  M.A.  Address,  154-20  32d 
Av.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Winifred  (Notman)  Prince  is  education 
chairman,  Pa.  League  of  Women  Voters. 
See  Current  Publications. 

Dorothy  Pease  is  teaching.  Address,  12 
Cedar  Av.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Charlotte  Perry  is  studying  progressive  edu- 
cation and  teaching  dramatics  and  correctives 
to  children  and  adults.  She  studied  last 
winter  with  Marie  Onspenskaya  of  the  Mos- 
cow Art  Theatre.  Address,  10  Mitchell  PI., 
N.  Y.  C. 

Dwight  (Power)  Hutchison  is  with  an 
advertising  firm  in  Boston.  Her  oldest 
daughter  is  at  a  boarding  school  near  Boston. 
Her  husband  is  still  in  China. 

Charlotte  (Rankin)  Aiken  has  entered  2  of 
her  4  sons  at  the  North  woods  School,  Lake 
Placid,  N.  Y. 

Vena  (Robinson)  Soule  is  principal  of  a 
week  day  religious  education  school.  She 
and  her  family  have  moved  to  3612  E.  Third 
St.,  Wichita,  Kan. 

See  Current  Publications  for  news  of  Helen 
Scriver. 

Muriel  (Spicer)  Carroll  is  office  assistant 
of  District  1,  Family  Welfare  Soc,  in  Indian- 
apolis. 

Mary  (Stevens)  Colwell  was  president  of 
the  New  Haven  Smith  Club  from  1924-26. 
This  fact  was  omitted,  in  error,  from  the  list 
of  offices  held  by  members  of  the  class  sent 
out  with  the  last  class  letter. 

Josephine  Thomas's  Children's  Book  Shop 
is  at  75  Whitney  Av.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
(Wrong  address  was  sent  with  class  list.) 

Katherine  (Wilbar)  Utter's  oldest  son, 
Charles,  is  at  Deerfield. 

Ex- 19 11 

Helen  (Beltzhoover)  Wheeler  is  a  medical 
social  worker,  County  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Gertrude  (Fink)  Nunnemacher's  2  oldest 
sons  are  at  college. 

1912 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  J.  R.  Carlson  (Hen- 
rietta Peabody),  Box  112,  West  Falmouth, 
Mass. 

Fund  chairman — Mrs.  M.  S.  Robbins  (Ada 
Carson),  145  E.  92d  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Married. — Louise  (Benjamin)  Kendall  to 
Paul  E.  Moses,  Princeton  '08  and  Princeton 
Grad.  School  '12,  Sept.  20,  1932.  Address, 
54  W.  12th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Other  News. — Lucie  (Barber)  Barber  has 
just  reported  that  she  missed  Reunion  because 
she  and  her  family  spent  the  summer  abroad. 

Helen  Brown  is  acting  as  secretary  to  a 
prominent  Boston  lady. 

Ellen  Caverno,  in  a  recent  letter  of  apprecia- 
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lion  for  I  lie  Gas  7^/»,  suggests  Lhaf  ;il  our 
25th  the  class  hold  a  house  party  reunion 
at  Headlight  Plantation,  the  1800-acre  farm 
where  Ellen  resides  in  Canalou,  Mo. 

1912  was  adequately  represented  at  Nor- 
thampton over  Alumnae  Week-End  last  fall 
by  Mary  Clapp  and  Ruth  (Paine)  Blodgett. 
Mary  with  her  usual  foresight  made  various 
arrangements  for  our  25th,  cannily  engaging 
the  banquet  hall  of  the  new  (and  as  yet  un- 
built) Alumnae  Building  for  Class  Supper! 

Ruth  Cooper  writes,  "There  is  always 
something  to  do  and  all  is  gay"  in  Paris, 
where  she  still  has  an  apartment.  At  the 
time  of  writing  Ruth  was  on  the  point  of 
taking  a  cruise  with  friends  to  see  Naples, 
Athens,  Palestine,  and  Egypt. 

The  inimitable  "Bob"  Benchley,  husband 
of  Gertrude  Darling,  has  sailed  for  Europe. 

Friends  of  Theo  (Gould)  Hunting  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  she  is  again  a  member  of 
the  Boston  group,  as  she  has  returned  to 
Newtonville  and  is  living  at  205  Mill  St. 

See  Current  Publications  for  Hildegarde 
(Hoyt)  Swift. 

Dr.  Ernest  Sachs,  husband  of  Mary  Koues, 
recently  spent  several  weeks  lecturing  in 
Honolulu. 

The  sudden  death  of  Dorothy  Marcus's 
mother,  from  heart  trouble,  occurred  in 
November.  Dorothy  will  continue  to  live  in 
Montclair  (N.  J.)  for  the  winter  at  least, 
continuing  her  library  work  there. 

In  October,  Gladys  (Palmer)  Thyng  lost 
her  husband,  William  I.  Thyng.  Gladys  will 
continue  to  live  in  the  new  home  at  Wollaston 
(Mass.)  which  he  built  for  her  at  the  time  of 
their  marriage  less  than  2  years  ago. 

Jeanne  (Pushee)  Thayer  and  family  spent 
Christmas  at  Southern  Pines. 

Lucy  (Robbins)  Rand  is  becoming  very 
rtell  known  in  Girl  Scout  circles  in  and  about 
Boston. 

A  recent  visitor  in  Boston  was  Marion 
(Tanner)  Pearson,  who  accompanied  her  hus- 
aand  on  a  business  trip. 

Our  eminent  scientist,  Margaret  Upton, 
:s  no  longer  with  Columbia  Univ.,  but  is  still 
iving  in  New  York.  As  "Uppie"  has  con- 
sistently exchanged  good  jobs  for  bigger  and 
aetter  ones  we  expect  soon  to  hear  details  of 
mother  promotion. 

Amy  (Waterbury)  Safford  is  a  "big  board" 
nember  of  New  Bedford,  doing  very  impor- 
ant  work  on  public  welfare  and  hospital 
)rganizations. 

Our  Class  Baby,  Elaine  Davis,  daughter  of 
Patty  (Westcott)  Davis,  has  been  obliged 
:o  leave  College,  probably  for  the  remainder 
)f  this  year,  owing  to  ill  health.  A  tonsil 
operation  last  August  resulted  in  complica- 
:ions  which  make  this  necessary. 

Louise  (White)  Dombrowski's  father  died 
suddenly  Dec.  9  at  his  home  in  Bronxville, 
N.Y. 

Ex-1912 
t  Eda  (Arkush)  Mclndoe  is  holding  a  part- 
ime  job  with  Chandler  &  Co.  of  Boston. 

Madeleine  (Becker)  Tatton  reports  that  she 
s  getting  a  great  thrill  at  having  a  daughter 


•  H  Smith.  Madeleine,  ]y.  was  on  die  Fresh- 
man (1935)  Honor  List  and  is  a  music  critic 
on  the  Weekly.  Her  mother  is  working  for  a 
degree  at  Columbia. 


Do    you    consider    your    education 
finished?     If  not,  seepage  155. 
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Class  secretary     Mrs.   Alexander   Craig  Jr. 
(Helen  Hodgman),  314  E.  17th  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Fund  chairman — Ruth  Iliggins,  1280  Union 
St.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Married.— Martha  (Osborne)  Kranstover 
to  Dr.  Charles  Aaron  Wright,  Dec.  24,  1932. 
Address,  Delavan  Hotel,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Born.— To  Katherine  (Carr)  Wilson  a 
5th  child  and  2d  daughter,  Nancy  Katherine, 
July  8,  1932. 

To  Helen  (Plumer)  Clement  a  2d  child  and 
1st  daughter,  Marian,  July  31,  1932. 

Other  News. — Anna  (Bailey)  Smith  has 
written  that  she  has  2  sons,  hitherto  un- 
recorded, one  aged  3  and  the  other  1. 

Barbara  Bell:  "The  fact  that  I'm  saving 
hard  for  Reunion  isn't  news,  for  we're  all 
doing  it  if  we  know  what's  good  for  us! 
Business:  drawing  and  painting  enough  por- 
traits to  accomplish  the  above.  Avocation: 
ferreting  out  old  folksongs  to  go  with  my  lute. 
Here's  to  our  20th  (are  you  sure  it  isn't  our 
10th?)." 

Helen  (Bidwell)  Blodgett  gave  her  lecture 
on  American  Sculpture  in  New  York  this 
winter  for  the  benefit  of  the  Woman's  Branch 
of  the  Architects'  Aid  and  the  Smith  College 
Club  Unemployment  Relief. 

Emily  Brander's  father  died  in  October. 
Dorothy  Brown:  "Have  changed  my  firm — 
for  no  good  reason  except  I  think  the  time  to 
jump  is  when  someone  is  after  you.  Business 
is  picking  up.  I  may  be  a  bull  in  a  bear 
market,  but  1  still  believe  things  are  getting 
better,  and  that  we'll  have  a  marvelous 
reunion." 

Sarah  (Cheney)  Despard:  "My  special 
interests  are  fresh-air  work  with  undernour- 
ished children  and  hospital  social  service. 
My  husband  and  I  have  been  interesting 
ourselves  in  local  politics  which  resulted,  we 
hope,  in  some  reduction  in  taxes  here." 

Helen  Clarlin:  "Am  in  love  with  my  work 
teaching  English,  even  after  many  years  of  it; 
and  spare  time  is  always  taken  up  in  planning 
ventures  in  the  classroom,  or  dreaming  of  a 
bicycle  trip  in  Germany,  after  the  depression 
is  history.  Have  also  enjoyed  taking  part 
in  the  Teachers'  Assn.  play  'The  Torch 
Bearers.'  Shall  be  back  at  Reunion  with  all 
my  capacity  for  thrills  in  working  order." 

Vera  Cole:  "I  lost  my  mother  last  spring 
just  after  I  had  been  out  of  school  sick  for 
a  month." 

Alice  (Cone)  Perry:  "This  summer  the 
family  planted  trees,  bushes,  and  flowers 
madly  and  can  hardly  wait  for  spring  to  see 
what  lives.     I  won  one  prize  for  an  ice-cream 
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recipe  and  2  others  in  a  flower  show.  Thus 
you  can  determine  the  trend  of  my  occupa- 
tions. Utterly  domestic — the  apotheosis 
of  the  educated  gentlewoman." 

Louise  (Doolittle)  Getman:  "Can't  you 
remember  when  you  were  in  college  feeling 
that  people  who  came  back  to  their  20th 
should  be  furnished  with  wheel  chairs?  I 
can't  believe  ours  is  upon  us!  Of  course  I 
have  a  15-year-old  son  who  should  be  in 
college  in  a  couple  of  years,  but  I  shall  feel 
like  one  of  the  'younger  married  set'  even 
though  I've  left  the  Junior  League  this  year 
because  of  age." 

Hester  (Gamwell)  Hyatt:  "I  certainly  wish 
I  might  be  with  you  all  for  our  20th,  and  I  am 
sure  the  little  jaunt  from  Vancouver  to  Nor- 
thampton would  be  worth  while,  even  though 
the  income  'elastic'  would  needs  be  stretched 
to  the  breaking  point.  At  least  I  shall  'hold 
the  thought'  from  now  until  June." 

Marion  Halsey:  "I  have  taken  a  small 
apartment,  and  have  'gone  domestic'  at  my 
advanced  years.  However,  I  still  go  uptown 
for  week-ends." 

Margaret  (Hawley)  Ely:  "As  usual  I  am 
teaching  and  keeping  house.  My  boys  are 
both  seniors  at  high  school.  The  older  one 
earned  his  summer  at  a  'Y'  camp.  He  is 
playing  football  for  our  local  high  school,  and 
gets  a  great  kick  out  of  it  all.  The  younger 
boy  has  his  permit  to  take  the  exams  for 
Annapolis  next  April,  and  he  probably  will 
have  to  take  only  the  substantiating  exams 
in  English  and  mathematics,  but  of  course 
time  alone  will  tell  whether  he  gets  in  or  not. 
If  he  does  not  get  in  both  boys  will  enter 
Carnegie  Tech.  in  the  fall  (where  I  teach). 
If  the  salary  checks  do  not  stop  coming  in,  I 
shall  certainly  be  in  Hamp  in  June.  Some- 
one should  establish  a  cup  for  the  greatest 
'age/energy'  ratio  so  that  1913  could  win  it 
every  5th  year." 

Eunice  (Hinman)  Rodman  writes  of  a  week- 
end when  "Flissie"  (Geddes)  Loomis  and  her 
husband  visited  her  last  fall.  Dorothy  Brown 
also  speaks  of  what  joy  it  will  always  be  to 
her  that  she  had  her  happy  time  with  her 
last  fall.  The  secretary  heard  from  "Fliss," 
too,  telling  of  her  trip  to  Washington  and  her 
visit  with  Inez.  All  these  gay  glimpses  of 
"Flissie"  came  just  before  the  news  of  her 
sudden  death,  and  are  indicative  of  the  many 
happy  memories  that  having  known  her  will 
bring  to  all  of  us. 

Eleanore  (Holmes)  Everett:  "I  find  that 
I  consume  a  great  deal  of  time  watching  my 
baby  daughter  develop.  My  five-year-old 
son  is  in  kindergarten.  What  spare  time  I 
have,  I  give  to  the  Walpole  Visiting  Nurse 
Assn.  as  director  and  to  the  Walpole  Mothers' 
Club  in  the  same  capacity." 

Helen  Hood :  "  This  summer  I  had  a  delight- 
ful vacation  with  Marion  Fairchild  '15  and  2 
other  friends,  touring  in  a  car  we  drove  our- 
selves through  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland 
for  6  weeks.  Marion  and  I  topped  off  by 
flying  to  Paris  for  5  days  before  sailing  for 
home." 

Geraldine    (Hopkins)    Dodge — Mrs.    Hop- 


. 


kins  Dodge:  "This  new  name  indicates  th 
my  main  news  is  a  late  divorce  and  move  to 
Chicago,  where  I  am  keeping  'kitchenette 
with  my  daughter  Dorian.  I  lost  my  father 
in  September.  Am  resuming  my  long  lost 
education  at  the  Univ.  of  Chicago  on  a  small 
scale.  Hope  to  see  you  in  June."  Address, 
Hotel  Windermere  E.,  Chicago,  111. 

Ruth  McClelland:  "I  am  studying  at  th 
Univ.  of  Chicago,  with  the  hope  that  eventu 
ally  I'll  get  'educated'  to  the  extent  of  a 
M.A." 

Merle  (McVeigh)  Chamberlain:  "Th 
North  Adams  group  of  the  Berkshire  Smit 
Club  has  been  active  this  fall  raising  money 
for  our  scholarship  fund.  I  am  vice-pres.  o 
the  West  Florida  Smith  Club  and  last  winte 
we  had  as  many  as  22  Smith  girls  out.  Our 
aim  has  been  to  get  Smith  College  better 
known  among  the  Floridians  and  to  keep  the 
Smith  spirit  down  here  among  the  poinsettias 
and  orange  blossoms.  At  present  I  am  trying 
to  write  an  article  entitled  '  My  experiences 
in  teaching  a  child  to  ride.'  " 

Ella  (Mathewson)  Eldredge:  "Nothing 
short  of  an  earthquake  or  some  family  tragedy 
will  keep  me  from  Reunion.  I  shall  be  south 
most  of  the  winter." 

Helen  Orr:  "I  am  teaching  French  in  a 
private  school,  Friends'  Academy,  in  New 
Bedford.  At  last  I'm  no  longer  an  ex-13er 
for  I'm  a  full-fledged  alumna  of  Smith  Col- 
lege. The  College  has  granted  me  my  A.B. 
degree,  considering  that  my  work  done  last 
year  in  France  at  L'Ecole  de  preparation  des 
Professeurs  de  francais  a  l'etrangers  and  at 
the  Universite  de  Grenoble  would  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  my  last  senior  year  in  Hamp. 
Indeed  it  should ! !  What  a  record !  Twenty- 
one  years  to  pass  off  the  senior  year.  It  took 
me  20  years  to  appreciate  the  necessity  for  a 
diploma  from  Smith.  The  degree  will  be 
conferred  next  June,  as  I  did  not  obtain  my 
foreign  diplomas  until  late  last  June.  [1913 
will  be  there!]  Helen  Estee  had  Thanks- 
giving dinner  with  me." 

Marion  Parker:  "Busy  with  the  Beverly 
College  Club  and  the  Mass.  A.  A.  U.  W.  of 
which  I  am  chairman  of  the  Education  Com- 
mittee. We  are  making  a  swing  up  the  state 
to  list  the  sources  of  scholarship  and  fellow- 
ship aid  and  loan  funds." 

Madeleine  (Pratt)  Long:  "Am  planning  to 
be  on  hand  in  June.  If  I'm  not  there  on  time 
and  you  see  someone  tearing  along  the  street 
with  grease  paint  half  on,  it'll  probably  be 
myself.  We  seem  to  be  trying  to  feed  and 
clothe  the  unemployed  by  bursting  into  dra- 
matics on  all  occasions.  I'm  booked  for  a 
Junior  League  play,  a  church  play,  and  next 
week  Red  Cross  is  putting  on  a  children's 
dancing  play,  grown-ups  doing  the  ticket 
end." 

Did  you  all  read  Katharine  Richards's 
report  as  Director  of  Religious  and  Social 
Work  at  Smith?  It  was  included  in  the 
President's  Report.  See  also  the  August 
Quarterly. 

Clara  (Savage)  Littledale  is  going  to  speak 
to  the  Mothers'   Club  of  the  public  school 
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where  Helen  Hodgman's  children  go  to  school. 
Her  own  children  "are  both  blossoming  in  a 
progressive  school.  Harold  fashions  aero- 
planes which  he  paints  orange,  and  Rosemary 
has,  at  the  moment,  an  overwhelming  interest 
in  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi.  Harold  Sr.  is  on 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  York  Times.  He 
has  lately  been  seized  with  a  desire  to  paint 
in  oils  and  is  doing  most  interesting  seascapes 
— not  to  mention  portraits  in  his  few  leisure 
moments.  I  am  still  editing  The  Parents' 
Magazine  which  is  thriving  in  spite  of  depres- 
sion. Am  home  3  days  a  week  and  at  my 
office  4.  The  combination  results  in  what  to 
me  is  a  most  satisfying  and  interesting  life. 
And  my  family  seems  to  thrive  meanwhile." 

Marion  (Sisson)  Weed:  "Home  after  a 
year  and  a  half  in  Cali,  Colombia." 

Edith  (Warner)  Patton:  "I  have  just  en- 
joyed one  of  the  most  interesting  times  I 
ever  had  in  my  life  and  incidentally  I  earned 
my  first  money.  I  was  on  the  Grand  Jury! 
My  Doris  goes  to  Mills  Col.  next  fall,  but  I 
am  still  counting  on  Helen  for  Smith." 

Ruth  (Wilson)  Borst:  "My  husband  has 
been  ill  since  last  June,  and  is  still  suffering 
from  a  nervous  breakdown.  If  you've  had 
any  experience  with  sanitariums,  you  know 
how  they  can  make  one's  life  savings  melt 
away;  so  I  am  doing  everything  I  can  to  keep 
my  home  together,  and  the  children  in  their 
splendid  school.  I  have  a  part-time  job  there 
in  the  cafeteria,  and  5  roomers  in  my  house, 
and  2  jobs  teaching  folk-dancing  and  old 
American  square  dances.  So  I  am  'coordi- 
nating' with  both  feet  and  then  some!  I  am 
hoping  that  things  will  be  rosier  for  us  by  the 
time  that  13's  20th  rolls  around." 
Ex- 19 13 

Juliet  George  is  assoc.  director  of  the  School 
of  Nursing,  Henry  Ford  Hosp.,  Detroit. 

Beatrice  (Griffith)  Smith:  "Busy  home- 
maker — trying  to  keep  Smith  zest  for  difficult 
situations;  happy  mother  with  Parents' 
Magazine — 1913's  gift  to  use  as  an  unfailing 
guide  with  my  6-year-old.  Stepping  out  in 
politics  with  the  League  of  Women  Voters. 
My  daughter  is  2d  year  in  Sargent.  Watch 
the  Quarterly  for  announcement  of  our  new 
camp  for  girls." 

Harriet  (Whittemore)  Lovely:  "Our  son 
John  is  at  Deerfield  Acad,  and  will  enter 
Dartmouth  next  year.  He  recently  won  the 
State  prize  of  $100  in  gold  and  a  trip  to  De- 
troit, for  building  a  beautiful  model  Napole- 
onic coach." 
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Class  secretary — Mrs.  Hugh  Gallaher  (Cath- 
arine McCollester),  Darien,  Ct. 

Fund  chairman — Anna  Colman,  83  Chest- 
nut St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Margaret  (Farrand)  Thorp  is  writing  a  biog- 
raphy of  Charles  Kingsley,  and  also  teaching 
Junior  Leaguers  how  to  write  short  stories. 

Flora  Fox  has  been  seriously  ill  at  the  Baker 
Memorial,  a  part  of  the  Mass.  General  Hosp. 

Julia  (Hamblett)  Crowther  is  supt.  of  the 
Intermediate  Christian  Endeavor  and  secre- 
tary of  the  Ladies'  League  in  her  town  of  May- 
field  Heights,  a  suburb  of  Cleveland.     She  is 


also  a  member  of  a  dental  clinic,  maintained 
by  3  adjacent  towns.  Her  husband  is  with  the 
Willard  Storage  Battery  Co.,  Cleveland. 

Madeleine  (Mayer)  Low  is  taking  a  course 
in  the  evolution  of  modern  art  at  the  Metro- 
politan Museum,  and  is  working  at  the 
Emergency  Work  Bureau,  where  one  gets 
all  too  true  a  picture  of  present  conditions. 
Her  husband  has  retired  from  business  and 
devotes  his  time  to  Emergency  Unemployment 
Relief,  politics,  etc.  He  is  president  of  the 
board  of  visitors  of  a  state  hospital  with  4000 
patients.  Her  oldest  son  (15)  is  at  Choate, 
her  second  (13)  at  the  Collegiate  (N.  Y.),  and 
her  daughter  (12)  attends  The  Brearley 
School,  N.  Y.  C. 

Lucretia  (Thomas)  Carr  with  her  husband 
and  3  daughters  spent  the  summer  in  the 
West.  They  motored  through  Colorado, 
Estes  Park,  the  Yellowstone,  and  down  the 
Columbia  River  to  Seattle,  Victoria,  and  Van- 
couver; then  south  to  San  Diego  and  Agua 
Caliente.  They  stayed  several  weeks  in 
Long  Beach  and  saw  the  Olympics,  returning 
by  way  of  Grand  Canyon  and  Santa  Fe. 

On  Dec.  9  Margaret  Spahr  organized  a  class 
tea  at  the  Smith  Club  in  New  York.  Those 
present  were  Ruth  Chester,  Helen  Fisk, 
Dorothy  (Thorne)  Fullerton,  Catharine  (Mc- 
Collester) Gallaher,  Marjorie  (Jacobson) 
Henle,  Harriet  Hitchcock,  Margaret  Hodges, 
Katharine  Knight,  Florence  McConnell, 
Virginia  (Mollenhauer)  Maynard,  Dorothy 
(Spencer)  Miller,  Helen  Moore,  Agnes  (Mor- 
genthau)  Newborg,  Jean  Paton,  Jenny 
(Luntz)  Rabinoff,  Elizabeth  Roby,  Florence 
Root,  Alice  (Darrow)  Rounds,  Edith  (Ben- 
nett) Savior,  Dorothy  (Seamans)  Self,  Fannie 
Simon,  Charlotte  Smith,  Margaret  Spahr, 
Helen  Worstell,  and  Anna  (Pillsbury)  Yates. 
The  features  of  the  afternoon  were  the  greet- 
ings from  Ruth  Chester  and  Florence  Root 
who  have  been  in  the  Far  East  so  many  years 
that  they  have  rarely  foregathered  with  '14. 

New  Addresses.— Mrs.  V.  H.  Bien  (Bertha 
Conn),  Spruce  Log  Cabin,  Cedar  Lane, 
Bethesda,  Md. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Bostelmann  Jr.  (Sophie  Pratt), 
80  Summit  Dr.,  Hastings  upon  Hudson,  N.  V. 

Helen  Fisk,  48  Commerce  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Jones  (Adele  Codding),  Sum- 
mit, N.J. 

Mrs.  G.  J.  Noback  (Hazel  Kilborn),  11 
Grot  on  St.,  Forest  Hills,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  S.  F.  Smith  (Margaret  Elder),  River- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  H.  R.  Miller  (Dorothy  Spencer),  875 
W.  180th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Ex-1914 

Ruth  (Crossfield)  Drakeford  started  last 
April  on  an  8-month  trip  around  the  world, 
first  visiting  the  United  States  and  then 
Europe,  chiefly  France  and  Italy.  From 
there  they  went  to  Port  Said  and  Djibouti, 
where  the  life,  though  picturesque  with  camel 
caravans  in  the  streets  and  almost  nude 
natives  mingling  with  the  goats,  was  at  the 
same  time  depressing.  Their  return  to  Manila 
was  by  way  of  Colombo,  Belawan,  Medan, 
and  Singapore. 
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Class  secretary — Mrs.  H.  W.  Lord  (Hester 
Gunning),  459  Middlesex  Aw,  Metuchen, 
N.J. 

Fund  chairman — Mrs.  W.  E.  Clark  (Juliet 
Staunton),  1598  Virginia  St.,  Charleston, 
\\  .  \a. 

Born. — To  Olive  (Davis)  Clapp  a  son, 
John  Gardiner,  Dec.  12,  1932. 

To  Esther  (Root)  Adams  a  4th  child  and 
3d  son,  Jonathan,  Dec.  3,  1932. 

To  Agnes  (Taylor)  Noble  a  son,  Robert 
Taylor,  Nov.  12,  1932. 

Other  News. — Lorraine  Conily  is  teach- 
ing nursery  school  at  Berkeley  Inst.,  Brook- 
lyn. Lorraine  also  teaches  the  nursery  school 
class  at  Riverside  Church,  N.  Y.  C. 

Dorothy  (Dulles)  Bourne  was  forced  to 
cut  short  her  vacation  in  the  North  on  ac- 
count of  the  hurricane  in  Puerto  Rico.  The 
social  workers  under  her  supervision  were 
distributed  in  the  areas  where  the  damage  was 
worst,  and  the  situation  required  the  heroic 
efforts  of  everyone. 

Angeline  (Freeman)  Kitson's  mother  died 
in  December. 

Constance  Kiehel's  recent  monograph  con- 
tains 509  pages,  with  maps,  and  diagrams. 
See  Current  Publications. 

Mary  Parsons's  mother  died  in  November. 
Ex-1915 

Margaret  (Killen)  Banta  is  national  presi- 
dent of  Kappa  Alpha  Theta  sorority,  and  is 
also  asst.  editor  of  Banta's  Greek  Exchange. 
Margaret  has  2  children,  a  girl  (13)  and  a 
boy  (9). 

1916 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  G.  M.  Lovejoy  (Mar- 
garet King),  44  Oakcliff  Rd.,  Newtonville, 
Mass. 

Fund  chairman — Mrs.  W.  A.  Nelson  (Emma 
Hartford),  Forestdale,  Anson ia,  Ct. 

Borx. — To  Margaret  (King)  Lovejoy  a  2d 
child  and  1st  daughter,  Hortense,  Dec.  23, 
1932. 

Adopted.— By  Margaret  (Leighton)  Wal- 
lace a  daughter,  Mary  Kelton,  born  July  22, 
1930. 

Other  News. — Dorothy  Ainsworth  sailed 
Jan.  28  for  Europe  on  her  sabbatical.  She  will 
be  in  Germany  for  part  of  the  time  working 
in  schools  of  gymnastics  and  the  dance.  She 
will  join  Blanche  Mitchell  '14,  who  is  with 
the  Juniors  in  Italy,  for  her  spring  vacation. 
In  the  summer  she  hopes  to  return  to  Ollerup, 
Denmark,  the  Niels  Bukh  School,  returning 
to  America  around  the  end  of  July. 

Frances  (Bradshaw)  Blanshard  took  a  trip 
to  Bermuda  last  summer. 

Margaret  (Cladek)  Stewart  is  doing  work  for 
the  local  branch  of  the  A.  A.  U.  \V. 

Gwendolen  Glendenning  spent  the  summer 
in  France.  She  is  teaching  French  in  grades 
8  and  9  in  public  school. 

Marie  Gilchrist  is  writing  an  epic  in  verse 
of  the  shipping  on  the  Great  Lakes  1835-1906. 
Her  book,  "Writing  Poetry,"  sold  to  the  ex- 
tent of  816  copies  the  first  3  months  of  its 
appearance. 

Lucy  (Goodwin)  Leach  writes  that  Eliza- 


beth (Ranney)  Rudolf  and  family  are  spend- 
ing the  winter  in  Sheridan  (Wyo.).  the  nearest 
town  to  Lucy. 

Emma  (Hartford)  Nelson  is  president  of  the 
Julia  Day  Nursery  and  is  taking  a  course  in 
the  modern  short  story  with  Prof.  Crawford 
of  Vale. 

Elizabeth  (Hunter)  Beahm's  husband  died 
in  July  1932. 

Ella  (Johns)  Andrews  is  on  the  boards  of 
the  Travelers'  Aid  Soc.  and  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Elizabeth  McLean  is  finance  chairman  of 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  trustee  of  the  Week  Day 
School  of  Religion,  as  well  as  working  as 
driver  for  welfare  work. 

Marjorie  (Miller)  Robertson  is  city  editor 
for  the  Junior  League.  She  writes  that  she 
visited  Margaret  (Leighton)  Wallace  and  her 
twins  last  summer. 

Mary  Ryan  is  teaching  at  the  Ansonia 
High  School.  Address,  236  Seymour  Av. 
Derby,  Ct. 

Ellen  Steel  lost  her  mother  in  November 
1931.  Last  July  she  took  a  small  ship  via 
Panama  and  Central  American  countries  to 
California,  where  she  spent  4  months.  She 
saw  Clara  Yeblen  and  Jerene  (Reaver) 
Appleby. 

Lora  Yarney  is  doing  medical  social  work 
at  the  General  Hosp.  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Helen  (Wheelock)  Griffith  is  corresponding 
secretary  of  the  Indiana  Birth  Contro 
League,  board  member  of  the  Junior  League  as 
Braille  chairman,  and  board  member  of  the 
Public  Health  Nursing  Assn. 

Helen  (Whitman)  Mumford  writes  that  she 
took  her  first  trip  in  a  decade  to  Massa- 
chusetts last  June  when  she  came  with  her 
father  to  share  in  the  festivities  of  his  50th 
reunion  at  Harvard.  While  east  she  visited 
Mary  (Corbet)  Laine  whose  gifted  little  son 
was  called  upon  as  part  of  a  school  radio 
program  to  broadcast  a  song  that  he  and  a 
classmate  had  written — both  words  and  music. 
Both  children  sang  it  together  very  sweetly 
over  a  state-wide  hook-up. 

New  Addresses. — Marion  Barnhart,  East 
End  Hotel,  541  E.  78th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Clark  (Eleanor  Wild),  Shelter 
Rock  Rd.,  Manhasset,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Ralston  (Louise  Bird),  25  Perdi- 
caris  PI.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Ex-1916 

Beatrice  (Bowly)  Elmendorf  is  treasurer 
of  the  garden  dept.  of  Fortnightly  Club  and  of 
the  Women's  Alliance  of  Community  Church. 
She  is  also  captain  of  a  troop  of  Girl  Scouts, 
a  member  of  the  Red  Cross  Life  Saving  Corps 
as  an  examiner,  and  is  doing  a  lot  of  gymna- 
sium work  with  her  swimming. 

Rachel  (Embree)  Scott,  her  husband,  and  2 
children  spent  the  past  summer  in  England, 
Holland,  Switzerland,  and  France. 

Dorothy  (Stevens)  Barrus's  oldest  son  is  in 
business  in  Germany.  Dorothy's  new  address 
is  Castle  Towers  Parkside,  Wimbledon  Com- 
mon, England. 

Ruth  (Thygeson)  Shepardson  writes  that 
she  is  especially  interested  in  the  birth  control 
movement  and  managed  a  clinic  for  a  while. 
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\kw  Address.     Mrs.  I..  ('.  Rogers  (Lucile 
Pritchard),  Cross-bridge,  Perry,  O. 
1917 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  II.  F.  Thomas  (Shan- 
non Webster),  1303  Murdoch  St.,  Squirrel 
Hill,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Fund  chairman — Mrs.  II.  C.  Marschalk 
(Hazel  Toolan),  6  W.  77th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Born. — To  Dorothy  (Moore)  McQuillen  a 
4th  child  and  1st  son,  Paul,  Sept.  9,  1932. 

Other  News. — Estelle  (Accola)  Bacon 
and  husband  are  stationed  at  Schofield  Bar- 
racks, T.  H.,  for  2  years. 

Belle  Atherton  is  teaching  in  Keene,  N.  H. 

Martha  Chandler  received  the  degree  of 
Ed.M.  in  January  1932  from  Harvard.  She 
directed  the  Junior  Hive  at  Camp  Aloha  last 
summer. 

Margaret  Devereaux  had  a  vacation  last 
spring  to  travel  in  Europe. 

Mary  Dixon  writes  that  her  niece,  Elizabeth 
Andrews  '34,  "is  getting  along  swimmingly, 
thanks  to  17's  scholarship  gift.  Elizabeth  is 
crew,  Vox  Club,  and  Press  Board." 

Bessie  (Fisk)  Lake  motored  with  her  family 
to  visit  her  parents  in  Wisconsin,  where  they 
had  a  family  reunion  last  summer. 

Anne  (Guerry)  Perry  says,  "  I  tried  to  get  to 
reunion  but  the  'repression'  stopped  me." 

Katharine  Hawxhurst  is  back  at  her  old  job 
after  a  7-week  trip  abroad  where  she  attended 
the  summer  meeting  at  the  Univ.  of  Cambridge. 

Marjory  Herrick  is  in  as  receptive  a  mood 
for  receiving  dues  checks  as  she  was  at  her 
former  address.  Address,  62  N.  State  St., 
Concord,  N.  H. 

Marie  Knowles  built  a  log  cabin  on  Penob- 
scot Bay  last  summer  and  will  welcome  any 
T7-er  who  travels  to  Maine  next  summer. 

Jane  (McBrier)  Keisker  is  treasurer  of 
Penny  Jars  for  Unemployed,  secretary  of  the 
A.  A.  U.  W.,  and  has  just  moved.  She  re- 
grets that  no  prize  was  offered  for  the  one 
coming  the  greatest  distance  to  reunion. 

Margery  Mansfield  (nee  Swett)  has  won  a 
$500  prize  for  a  collection  of  her  poems.  (See 
We  See  by  the  Papers.) 

Dorothy  Pratt  is  on  the  Providence  Journal 
and  is  being  "reeducated  by  a  20-year-old 
niece  who  is  living  with  her." 

Yastis  (Seymour)  Hill  attended  the  Legion 
Convention  in  Oregon,  and  drove  down  the 
coast  from  Canada  to  Mexico,  but  still  likes 
Illinois. 

Gladys  Swackhamer  has  returned  from  an 
8-month  stay  in  Germany  and  Italy. 
"  Rachel   (Talbott)   Beaty  is  enjoying  golf, 
a  little  geology,  and  the  Soc.  Penna.  Archeol- 
ogy. 

Dorothy  Thomson  crossed  from  Portland 
(Ore.)  to  Newark  in  32>^  hrs.,  returning  to 
Seattle  by  air — "beautiful  and  strenuous." 

Ethel  Taylor  was  in  Provincetown  in  the 
summer  and  is  now  "just  jogging  along 
writing  a  new  play." 

Catharine  Weiser  is  surgical  supervisor 
of  the  Out-Patient  Dept.  of  the  N.  Y.  Hos- 
pital, "a  most  interesting  job  in  this  gorgeous 
new  medical  center  on  the  East  River." 

Margaret     (Witter)     Barnard    is    medical 


director,   Bellevue-Yorkville  Health   Demon 

si  i.il  ion. 

Eleanor  (Wood)  Thomsen  is  busy  with  her 
family,  chicken  business,  clerical  work, 
P.  T.  A.,  Scouts  and  Visiting  Nurse,  and  In- 
been  elected  to  the  Board  of  Education. 

New  Addresses.  Mrs.  ('.  \\ .  Lucas, 
(Elizabeth  Lou),  1311  Center  St.,  Honolulu, 
T.  11. 

Charlotte  Morgan,  340  Summer  St.,  Pater- 
son,  X.  J. 

Marion  Morris,  Apt.  204,  2655  Polk  St., 
San  Erancisco,  Calif. 

Elizabeth  Randall,  The  Devonshire,  51 
University  Place,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  O.  Coulter  (Marjorie  Strong), 
Selsdon  Park,  Sanderstead,  Surrey,  Eng. 

Lost. — Hildegarde  Wagenhals. 
Ex- 19 17 

Born. — To  May  (O'Brien)  Muldowney  a 
daughter,  Elizabeth  Carroll,  in  1931. 

To  Margaret  (Robertson)  De  Yoe  a  daugh- 
ter, Margaret  Renee,  July  29,  1932. 

Other  News. — Mildred  (Adams)  Ellett  has 
2  Boy  Scout  sons  and  2  Girl  Scout  daughters. 

Marian  (Fuller)  Vincent's  chief  occupation 
is  taking  care  of  3  small  Vincents,  Alice  (4), 
Billy  (3),  and  Norman  (2). 

Emma  (Lane)  Rowland  is  selling  "ready  to 
wear  in  Los  Angeles — catering  to  fat  ladies." 

Madeleine  (McDowell)  Greene's  daughter 
Mary  is  in  Westover  School.  Betty  (13),  the 
younger  one,  is  winning  tennis  tournaments. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  N.  H.  S.  Vincent 
(Marian  Fuller),  489  Walnut  St.,  Newtonville, 
Mass. 

Mrs.  I.  S.  Decker  (Marion  Mackenzie),  58 
Pine  Crest  Rd.,  Newton  Center,  Mass. 

Lost. — Mrs.  R.  M.  Eaton  (Hortense  Bis- 
sell);  Mrs.  John  C.  Jenkins  (Mary  Dawley) ; 
Mrs.  Verne  Steward  (Alice  Harwood);  Mrs. 
John  U.  Reber  (Helen  Hutchins);  Mrs.  J. 
Lloyd  Grimm  (Johnetta  Jones);  Mrs.  Gordon 
Hoge  (Eleanor  Landon);  Mrs.  J.  B.  Comstock 
(Nannie  McGlennon);  Mrs.  Millard  J.  Bloch 
(Lucile  Meinrath);  Edith  Mereen;  Mrs.  J. 
Gregg  Smith  (Margaret  Norton);  Dorothea 
Page;  Mrs.  Donald  McMaster  (Mira  Reed); 
Mrs.  Kenneth  C.  Cole  (Wilma  Sours);  Mrs. 
Harvey  L.  White  (Edythe  Wall). 


Turn  to  the  CLEARING  HOUSE— you 
will  find  that  clubs  and  alumnae  have 
gifts  and  services  to  offer.     Page  213. 


1918 

Class  secretary — Maren  Mendenhall,  1910 
E.  Fourth  St.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Fund  chairman — Mrs.  E.  A.  Craver  (Mar- 
jory Parsons),  44  Crosby  St.,  Webster,  Ma>s. 

Married. — Helen  Otis  to  John  Scribner 
Lamont,  Oct.  8,  1932.  Helen  is  continuing 
her  editorial  work  with  the  Woman's  Home 
Companion.  Address,  Apt.  3a,  400  E.  49th 
St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Born*.— To  Gladvs  (Chace)  Kinkead  a  2d 
child  and  1st  son,  William  Robert  Jr.,  Nov. 
18,  1932. 
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To  Lois  (Evans)  Buchanan  a  4th  child  and 
1st  son,  Andrew  E.  Ill,  in  1927. 

To  Frances  (Knapp)  Werner  a  son,  Fred- 
erick Gustav,  June  28,  1932. 

To  Margaret  (Perkins)  Bliss  a  3d  child  and 
1st  son,  Carleton  Merrill,  Dec.  24,  1932. 

To  Elizabeth  (White)  King  a  2d  son,  Rollin 
White,  Apr.  10,  1931;  and  a  2d  daughter, 
Elizabeth  White,  June  9,  1932. 

To  Isabelle  (Wolfe)  Harris  a  3d  child  and 
1st  daughter,  Isabelle,  Aug.  30,  1931. 

Other  News. — Louise  (Adams)  van  Hogen- 
dorp  spent  a  year  in  Java  where  her  husband 
was  manager  of  General  Motors  Acceptance 
Corp.  They  also  spent  6  months  traveling  in 
Europe  and  will  return  there  to  live  after  a 
few  months  in  this  country. 

Florence  Barnum  is  doing  clerical  work  with 
the  actuarial  dept.  of  Phoenix  Mutual  Life 
Ins.  Co.  In  1930  she  took  a  trip  west  to  the 
Xat.  Parks  and  now  is  enjoying  shorter  jaunts 
in  her  half  of  a  Chevrolet. 

Virginia  (Benz)  Plummer  and  Martha 
(Emmons)  Cooke  are  both  busy  with  Girl 
Scout  work. 

Hilda  (Brace)  Stebbins  writes:  "Diane 
(10)  goes  to  school  to  2  of  my  teachers,  the 
chief  indoor  sport  of  the  family  being  to 
compare  her  report  cards  with  mine,  much  to 
my  chagrin,  especially  in  arithmetic  and 
conduct." 

Elsie  Briggs  has  given  up  working  on  her 
thesis  for  her  Ph.D.  for  the  present  and  is 
helping  Alice  (Baker)  Hyde  at  the  Family 
Welfare  Soc.  in  Boston.  "She  is  the  brains 
of  the  combination  and  I  do  the  chores  and 
try  to  do  exactly  what  she  tells  me." 

Dorcas  Brigham  offers  her  Village  Hill 
Nursery  in  Williamsburg  for  a  1918  playground 
for  a  class  picnic  in  June! 

Marjorie  (Brigham)  Chapman  attended 
the  Middlebury  French  School  last  summer 
and  found  it  almost  as  thrilling  as  going  to 
France. 

Emily  Ter  Bush,  according  to  several  re- 
ports, is  furnishing  apartments  in  N.  Y.  C. 
most  attractively  and  then  renting  them. 

Ruth  Buswell  and  3  friends  toured  Great 
Britain  last  summer  in  a  Morris-Cowley, 
going  from  Land's  End  to  Inverness  with  a 
detour  to  the  Island  of  Skye. 

Marjorie  (Dakin)  Allen  writes:  "I  have 
a  ready-made  family,  a  source  of  continual 
interest — a  daughter  just  out  of  college;  a 
son  a  senior  at  Worcester  Tech.,  an  honor 
student  and  captain  of  the  soccer  team;  and 
a  younger  daughter  who  will  enter  college  in 
September."  Marjorie  is  still  Mass.  Field 
Rep.  of  the  A.  R.  C. 

Frances  (Fuller)  Holloway  has  been  working 
for  the  Community  Chest,  the  Frances  E. 
Willard  Settlement,  and  the  Mothers'  Council 
of  West  Newton. 

Ruth  (Gardiner)  Fleming  took  a  trip  to 
Mexico  last  fall  and  was  fascinated  with  the 
cathedrals,  pyramids,  glass  blowers,  tile 
makers,  sombreros,  donkeys,  and  Indian 
markets. 

Esther  (Hall)  Wheeler  took  a  2000-mile 
motor  and  camping  trip  through   the   Nat. 


Parks   to   Northern    California   last  August. 

Elizabeth  (Moore)  Manwell  and  her  hus- 
band and  baby  spent  last  summer  in  the 
Rockies  while  her  husband  taught  at  the 
Rocky  Mt.  Biological  Station. 

Mary  (Nelligan)  Beahan's  husband  passed 
on,  June  15,  and  she  is  now  in  Pittsfield  keep- 
ing house  for  her  brother,  who  is  a  doctor  there. 

Margaret  (Oldham)  Green  was  elected 
local  alderman  in  Holyoke  in  November. 

Henrietta  (Opper)  Stern  traveled  in  Spain 
and  France  last  summer. 

Marjory  (Parsons)  Craver  and  Helen 
(Ames)  Lameyer  lost  their  mothers  quite 
suddenly  this  winter,  and  Anne  (Sparks) 
Bergamini  and  Bernice  Wheeler  theirs  after 
years  of  invalidism.  Anne  sailed  Dec.  28  for  a 
short  trip  to  London  for  a  much  needed  rest. 

Julia  Pressey  is  in  the  Library  of  Congress 
in  Washington. 

Marion  (Taylor)  Lyndon  has  been  society 
editor  of  the  Boston  Herald  since  September. 
She  also  writes  a  column  for  the  Boston  Trav- 
eler under  a  pen  name  and  thinks  that  nothing 
compares  with  newspaper  work  for  interest. 

Agnes  Valentine  has  given  up  her  Girl 
Scout  job  and  is  waiting  for  the  propitious 
time  to  reenter  the  business  field  after  12  years 
in  social  service.  Last  summer  she  drove 
from  Montclair  to  Wyoming  with  Betty 
Brooks  '17,  saw  the  Nat.  Parks,  and  spent  5 
weeks  on  a  dude  ranch — which  treatment  she 
recommends  to  anyone  fed  up  with  her  present 
life. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  C.  H.  Smith 
(Dorothy  Barnard),  147  Warrenton  Av., 
Hartford,  Ct. 

Mrs.  P.  B.  Brown  (Beatrice  Clark),  Ben- 
ton-Potts,  Cholesbury,  Buckinghamshire, 
Eng. 

Mrs.  C.  D.  Snyder  (Margaret  Hepburn), 
6851  Fifth  Av.,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Foster  (Dorothy  Martin),  800 
W.Ferry  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  G.  E.  Longstaff  (Marene  Richards), 
340  Wyoming  Av.  S.  W\,  Huron,  S.  D. 

Mrs.  R.  V.  Jennison  (Charlotte  Weir), 
Boylston,  Mass. 

Mrs.  J.  J.  McCloy  (Ellen  Zinsser),  2  Beek- 
man  PI.,  N.  Y.  C. 

1919 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  S.  M.  Holden  (Frances 
Steele),  106  Carman  Av.,  Lynbrook,  N.  Y. 

Fund  chairman — Jane  Griffin,  30  E.  50th 
St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Married. — Lois  Allison  to  Carl  Reinhold 
Hellstrom  at  Harwich  Port  (Mass.)  Nov.  24. 
Irene  (Drury)  Griffin  attended  the  wedding. 
Address,  2021  Commonwealth  Av.,  Brighton, 
Mass. 

Alice  Smith  to  Capt.  Jean  Lucien  Bourgoin, 
Dec.  21,  1932  at  Manila,  P.  I.  Address,  30 
Boulevard  Victor  Hugo,  Hanoi,  Indo-China. 

Other  News. — Elizabeth  (Atterbury)  Mor- 
timer and  husband  celebrated  their  5th 
wedding  anniversary  at  Hot  Springs,  Ya. 

Grace  (Barker)  Smith  is  spending  the 
winter  in  Exeter  (N.  H.)  with  her  4-year-old 
son,  who  has  been  ill  for  6  months  with  rheu- 
matic fever. 
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Cornelia  (Bosch)  Lininger  writes:  "It  was 
a  real  treat  to  see  Katharine  (Lamont) 
O'Donoghue  in  Berlin  this  past  summer.  My 
2  boys  had  a  wonderful  time  with  her  3  sons 
during  the  4  days  that  we  were  there.  I  mar- 
veled at  Kay's  command  of  German  and  am 
perfectly  certain  that  the  O'Donoghues  are  a 
decidedly  enliving  influence  on  German  diplo- 
matic dinners.  On  our  return  from  abroad 
we  went  to  Canada  to  see  Dr.  Locke  at 
Williamsburg  (Ont.)  for  neuritis  and  fallen 
arches  and  were  greatly  helped.  I  was  sur- 
prised to  see  Laura  Ellis  there.  In  Detroit 
we  stopped  to  call  on  Doris  (Smith)  Bowlus 
who  is  bringing  up  4  boys." 

Carolyn  (Case)  Cook  accompanied  her 
husband  to  Los  Angeles  in  September  for 
the  Amer.  Bankers  Assn.  meetings,  at  which 
her  husband  was  one  of  the  speakers.  They 
returned  via  the  Canadian  Rockies. 

Marion  (Craig)  Keene  writes:  "We  were 
painfully  smashed  up  in  an  accident  in  the 
spring  but  are  still  spinning  merrily  around 
in  A.  A.  U.  W.,  Legion,  and  Sunday  school 
work.  I  thought  Miss  Ellen  Cook  was  to 
visit  us  at  Thanksgiving,  but  she  was  unable 
to  be  with  us." 

Carolyn  (Gulick)  Hulburt  sends  the  fol- 
lowing: "We  had  an  altogether  glorious  year 
in  Honolulu.  We  swam,  rode  surf  boards, 
and  danced  under  the  light  of  the  tropic 
moon.  The  children  went  barefoot  to  school 
all  year  long,  putting  on  shoes  only  to  go  to 
Sunday  school.  I  had  the  unique  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  volcano  Kilauea  while  it 
was  active,  last  Christmas  time.  A  friend 
and  I  took  a  boat  from  the  Island  of  Oahu  to 
Hawaii,  a  little  more  than  a  night's  trip. 
The  volcano  was  more  wonderful  than  any- 
thing I  have  ever  seen  or  could  have  imagined. 
When  school  was  out,  we  started  home  at 
once  as  I  wanted  to  be  in  Vermont  in  time 
to  open  camp.  When  we  landed  in  San  Fran- 
cisco we  had  2  weeks  before  time  for  camp, 
so  bought  a  Chevrolet  and  drove  east. 
We  arrived  on  schedule  time  and  in  high  form 
after  a  wonderful  trip.  Do  let  me  be  an 
information  bureau  for  all  those  who  wish  to 
drive  west — I  am  an  enthusiastic  rooter  for 
that  form  of  travel.  Now  I  am  back  teaching 
at  The  Park  School  in  Brookline,  running  a 
home,  managing  2  children,  and  trying  to 
write  a  new  camp  booklet." 

Helen  (Hotchkin)  Means  was  called  from 
Salt  Lake  to  Evanston  at  Christmas  time  by 
the  serious  illness  of  her  mother. 

Our  class  president,  Barbara  Lee  Johnson, 
has  a  new  address,  247  E.  37th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
She,  Eleanor  Ripley,  Edna  Newman,  and 
Frances  (Steele)  Holden  met  at  the  Smith 
Club  in  Xew  York  to  hear  Dean  Nicolson 
speak  on  "The  Romance  of  Scholarship." 

Constance  (McLaughlin)  Green  is  taking  a 
seminar  course  in  history  at  Yale  this  year. 

Margaret  (MacLeod)  Ratliff  is  teaching  and 
studying  psychology  at  the  Univ.  of  Ky., 
where  she  received  her  M.A.  in  1931. 

Frances  Maher  is  dean  of  girls  at  the  Bush- 
wick  High  School  in  Brooklyn. 

Margaret    (Petherbridge)    Farrar's    father 


died  in  October.  Coming  from  England,  he 
formed  the  National  Licorice  Co.  in  this 
country,  retired  in  1928  from  active  man- 
agement in  the  business,  and  lived  since  then 
in  Florida. 

Edith  Pitcher  received  her  M.A.  in  French 
at  Middlebury  Col.  last  summer. 

Edith  Schwarzenberg  spent  Christmas  in 
Bermuda. 

Frances  (Steele)  Holden  is  asst.  secretary 
at  St.  Paul's  School  for  boys  in  Garden  City, 
where  Dorothea  (Marsh)  Dolbeare's  father 
is  head  master. 

Jessie  (Thorp)  Fiske  is  active  in  Girl  Scout 
work  in  Ardsley,  N.  Y. 

Mildred  Wallace,  who  is  a  vocational  coun- 
selor, directed  the  Brooklyn  Girls'  Summer 
School  this  past  summer.  Here  more  than 
700  jobless  girls  and  women  were  given  in- 
struction in  beauty  culture,  practical  nursing, 
stenography,  and  power  machine  operation 
of  sewing  and  embroidery  machines;  an  em- 
ployment bureau  was  maintained  and  all 
students  given  free  medical  attention. 

Peggy  (Zinsser)  Douglas's  husband  was 
again  reelected  representative  from  Arizona. 

New  Address. — Mrs.  W.  G.  Harrison 
(Doris  Ames),  30  Gaylord  St.,  Chicopee, 
Mass. 

Ex-1919 

The   secretary   wishes   to   correct   Frances 
(Ford)  Cook's  name,  which  is  Mrs.  William 
A.  A.  Cook,  and  not  Mrs.  William  A.  Aglar 
as  given  in  the  last  Quarterly. 
1920 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  G.  H.  Tapley  (Mabel 
Lyman),  53  Yale  St.,  Winchester,  Mass. 

Fund  chairman — Mrs.  T.  W.  Allyn  (Dorothy 
Gates),  Maher,  Colo. 

Married.- — Caroline  Allen  to  Percival 
William  Davis,  in  Crookham,  England.  Mr. 
Davis  is  a  Cambridge  man  and  served  4  years 
in  the  Great  War.  He  is  in  the  Indian  Forest 
Service,  being  deputy  conservator  of  forests 
to  the  Madras  presidency.  After  a  fortnight 
in  Paris  and  Switzerland  they  sailed  for 
India  from  Marseilles. 

Born. — To  Brina  (Kessel)  Richter  a  son, 
Maurice  N..  May  21,  1930;  and  a  2d  child, 
Marcel  Kessel,  June  26,  1932. 

Other  News. — See  Current  Publications 
for  Violet  Storey. 

'  Katharine  (Asher)  Engel  went  in  October 
to  see  Dr.  Locke  of  Williamsburg  (Ont.)  in 
regard  to  her  arthritis  (Rex  Beach  wrote  a 
very  interesting  article  about  him  in  the 
August  Cosmopolitan  Magazine).  She  went 
up  in  a  very  skeptical  frame  of  mind  but  really 
got  some  relief  and  was  tremendously  im- 
pressed by  his  sincerity  and  the  cures  he 
performed. 

Lois  (Bateman)  Jones's  second  daughter, 
Eleanor,  aged  6,  has  recovered  with  aston- 
ishing rapidity  from  an  operation  for  appendi- 
citis in  November. 

Dorothy  Douglass  is  president  of  the 
Hudson  Valley  Smith  Club. 

Idella  (Lyman)  Fretter  has  enlarged  her 
home  and  remodeled  part  of  the  interior, 
adding  several  closets,  a  large  storage  room, 
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another  bathroom,  and  a  kitchen  that  is  the 
last  word  in  convenience  and  arrangement. 
as  well  as  beauty.  Besides  planning  for  and 
supervising  all  this,  she  teaches  a  Sunday 
school  class,  leads  a  group  of  mothers  in  a 
study  of  child  psychology,  and  gives  a  book 
review  every  other  week  to  another  group. 

Arva  (Yeagley)  Bergan  has  brought  her  3 
children  up  to  South  Bend,  Ind.,  where  she 
is  staying  with  her  parents  until  summer. 
She  writes:  "The  children  are  thoroughly 
enjoying  the  change  from  life  in  the  Tropics — 
things  which  you  and  I  have  taken  for  granted 
bring  a  thrill  to  them — falling  leaves,  autumn 
colored  leaves,  and  frost.  What  an  ex- 
perience the  snow  will  bring!" 

So  many  of  you  have  written  a  bit  of  per- 
sonal news  and  then  added  "But  please 
don't  publish  this"  that  I  thought  you  might 
like  to  hear  what  all  of  1920  that  I  have  heard 
from  are  doing:  41  are  interested  in  some  sort 
of  social  service  and  in  old  fashioned  dirt 
gardening;  25  in  hospital  work;  22  in  contract; 
20  in  music;  12  in  rock  gardens;  12  in  the 
theater;  7  in  Girl  Scouts;  6  in  aeronautics; 
5  in  books;  5  in  church  work;  4  in  vegetable 
gardens;  4  in  child  psychology;  3  in  politics; 
3  in  people;  3  in  concerts;  2  in  farming;  2 
in  child  welfare;  2  in  art;  and  1  in  each  of  the 
following:  antiques,  Americanization  work 
with  adults,  air  mail,  stamps,  costumes,  dogs, 
interior  decorating,  livestock,  league  for 
industrial  democracy,  medicine,  modeling  in 
clay,  modern  literature,  nursery  school, 
opera,  painting,  photography,  psychiatry., 
peace,  singing,  spectator  sports,  writing, 
and  writing  poetry. 

For  Recreation:  31  prefer  swimming,  31 
golf,  20  reading,  19  tennis,  15  horseback 
riding,  12  walking,  8  gym  classes,  6  skiing, 
5  tap  dancing,  5  ice  skating,  4  dancing,  4 
sailing,  3  folk  dancing;  2  each  fishing,  bad- 
minton, ping-pong,  and  hunting;  1  each 
camping,  bowling,  shooting,  basket  ball, 
volley  ball,  squash,  and  one  is  a  hockey  fan. 

Thirty  belong  to  various  discussion  and 
study  groups,  36  to  the  P.  T.  A.,  40  to  college 
clubs,  37  to  Smith  Clubs,  11  to  Women's 
Clubs,  10  to  A.  A.  U.  W.,  7  to  Junior  League, 
5  to  garden  clubs,  4  to  D.  A.  R.,  4  to  Y.  \V. 
C.  A.,  1  to  W.  C.  T.  U.,  and  1  to  Women's 
League  for  Prohibition  Reform. 
1921 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Thomas  Penney  Jr. 
(Elizabeth  Clapp),  744  W.  Delavan  Av., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Fund  cliairman — Mrs.  R.  B.  Hamblett 
(Helen  Kittredge),  13  Mt.  Pleasant  St., 
Nashua,  N.  H. 

Engaged. — Margaret  Gould  to  Bancroft 
Hall,  who  is  connected  with  the  Norwood 
Airport. 

Married. — Margaret  Cotton  to  William 
King  Gunn,  June  11,  1932.  Frances  (Tread- 
way)  Wallace,  Nan  Albert,  and  Mary  (Lin- 
coln) Porter  ('20)  were  in  the  wedding  party. 

Born.— To  Alice  (Anthony)  Fuller  a  3d 
child  and  2d  son,  Nathan  Ames,  Dec.  10,  1932. 

To  Janet  (Fraser)  Lewis  a  son,  Harlow  Sat- 
terlee,  Sept.  4,  1932. 


To  Elizabeth  (Jackson)  Davis  twin  daugh 
ters,  Sally  Ann  and  Nancy  Lee,  July  2,  1932 

To  Virginia  (Job)  Mersbach  a  3d  child  anc 
1st  daughter,  July  1932.  Address,  19450 
Battersea  Blvd.,  Rocky  River,  O. 

To  Margaret  (Kluepfel)  Bogardus  a  2d  son 
Sidney  Tuttle,  July  18,  1932. 

To  Edith  (McEwen)  Dorian  a  son,  Donalc 
McEwen,  Sept.  11,  1932. 

To  Miriam  (Morse)  Converse  a  son 
Charles  Morse,  Mar.  29,  1932. 

To  Mary  (Sears)  Hough  a  3d  child  and  Is 
daughter,  Charlotte  Hathaway,  Apr.  26,  1932 
Address,  143  Farmington  Av.,  Longmeadow 
Mass. 

To  Wolcott  (Stuart)  Telfer  a  2d  child  and 
1st  son,  James  Stuart,  June  27,  1932. 

Other  News. — Alice  Abbott  attended  sum 
mer  school  at  the  the  Univ.  of  Mexico,  Mexico 
City. 

Mary  Betty  (Dietrich)  Hill  is  head  of  the 
literature  dept.  of  the  Woman's  Club  of  Ridge 
wood,  N.  J. 

Margaret  (Goldthwait)  Bennett's  husbanc 
has  a  parish  in  Framingham. 

Margaret  (Hannum)  Dean  is  running  a 
nursery  school.  Ellen  (Laird)  Bailey's  daugh 
ter  is  one  of  the  pupils. 

Edith  (Ketcham)  Brinton  and  her  husbanc 
went  to  England  in  July  for  a  gathering  o 
Dr.  Brinton's  family.  Edith  is  president  o 
the  Philadelphia  Smith  Club. 

Ellen  (Laird)  Bailey  is  a  member  of  the 
Darien  (Ct.)  Community  Assn. 

Carlota  (Lane)  Peet's  father  died  on  Sepl 
21,  1932. 

Louise  (Loewenstein)  Ottinger  is  keeping  up 
her  French  and  taking  an  art  course  at  the 
New  School  for  Social  Research. 

Eleanor  (Loth)  Livingston  and  her  hus- 
band are  in  Florida  for  the  winter. 

Helen  Pittman  continues  her  work  in  the 
out-patient  dept.  of  the  Mass.  General  Hos- 
pital, and  is  examining  physican  at  the  Beavei 
Country  Day  School  in  Brookline. 

Janet  (Thornton)  Snider  is  a  newspaper 
editor. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Stewart  Winslo 
(Ethel  Jane  Converse),  Rumstick  Point  Rd. 
Barrington,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Hill  (Miriam  Russell),  660  Elder 
Lane,  Winnetka,  111. 

Ex-1921 

See  Publications  for  Ruth  (Brooks)  Calkins. 

Born. — To  Elizabeth  (Hatheway)  Sachs 
1st  daughter  and  2d  child,  Elizabeth  Pearsal 
May  27,  1932. 

To  Adelaide  (Pierce)  Insull  a  daughter 
July  1931.  Address,  Mrs.  Samuel  Insull  Jr 
1242  Lake  Shore  Dr.,  Chicago,  111. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  C.  S.  Mitchel 
(Therese  Metcalf),  317  State  St.,  Augusta,  M 

Mrs.    W.   H.    Hoover   (Mildred   Schwartz 
burg),  6  Lenox  PI.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
1922 

Class  secretaries — A-K,  Mrs.  E.  T.  Wake- 
man  (Katharine  Winchester),  169  Ridgewood 
Ave.,  Hamden,  Ct.;  L-Z,  Mrs.  F.  B.  Foster 
Jr.  (Marian  Swayze),  128  Holmes  Av.,  Glen- 
brook,  Ct. 
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Fund   chairman — Mrs.    E.    Burke    Wilford 
herine  Smith),  200  Linden  Lane,  Merion, 
Pa. 

Engaged. — Isabel  Harper  to  Raymond 
Blount  of  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Married. — Polly  Weaver  to  Arthur  Crone, 
Sept.  3,  1932. 

Borx. — To  Anne  (Axtell)  Morris  a  daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth  Ann,  Apr.  19,  1932. 

T<>  Alice  (Chapman)  Fonda  a  daughter, 
Carolvn  Nell,  Aug.  12,  1932. 

To  Dorothy  (Clark)  Albergotti  a  3d  child 
and  2d  daughter.  Edith  Hale.  June  7,  1932. 

To  Florence  (Denison)  Bullard  a  daughter, 
Joanna  Betsy,  Oct.  6,  1932. 

To  Mary  (Harts)  Earl  a  3d  daughter, 
Phyllis,  Aug.  16,  1932. 

To  Ruth  (Tohnson)  Kyle  a  daughter,  Ela 
Hockaday,  Oct.  30,  1932. 

To  Ruth  (Joshel)  Barney  a  daughter,  Anne 
Louise,  Nov.  28,  1932. 

To  Ilda  (Langdon)  Neville  a  1st  child, 
Robert  Geoffrey,  June  17,  1932.  Ilda  and 
her  husband  plan  to  build  their  own  home  on 
a  recently  purchased  hillside  near  Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

To  Helen  (Lawton)  Hathaway  a  1st  child, 
Robert  Lawton,  Jan.  20,  1932. 

To  Helen  (Leeming)  Thirkield  a  son,  Dec. 
25, 1932. 

To  Dorothy  (MacDonald)  Drewsen  a  son, 
Edmond  Titus  2nd,  Oct.  29,  1932. 

To  Cathrine  (Marx)  Koeppel  a  son,  Bernard 
Christian  Walker,  Oct.  23,  1932.  Cathrine 
entertained  Isabelle  Pease  '23  last  summer  at 
her  home  in  Marktredwitz,  Bavaria. 

To  Virginia  (Place)  Esty  a  2d  son,  David 
Cameron,  May  26,  1932. 

To  Dorothea  (Sanjiyan)  Conard  a  4th 
daughter,  Beatrice  Joanne,  June  18,  1932,  the 
morning  of  our  10th  Reunion  Alumnae 
Parade.  Dorothy's  family  took  movies  of 
1922,  bringing  the  Reunion  back  to  her. 

To  Alice.  (Shaw)  KaufTman  a  3d  child  and 
1st  daughter,  Julianne,  Nov.  10,  1932. 

To  Gladys  (Shea)  Hyland  a  2d  daughter, 
Margery,  Feb.  20,  1932. 

To  Mary  (Stanton")  Holland  a  son, 
Stephen  J.  Jr.,  June  9,  1932. 

To  Dorothy  (Taylor)  Briwa  a  daughter, 
Helen  Hale,  July  17,  1932. 

Other  News. — Marjorie  Adams  is  teach- 
ing this  year  in  Burlington,  Vt.  Address, 
207  S.  Winooski  Av.  She  enjoys  the  week- 
end climbing  in  the  Green  Mountains. 

Ruth  (Bemis)  Burke  is  working  as  archi- 
tectural draftsman  in  the  office  of  Griswold 
and  Gulick,  Boston,  while  her  small  son  goes 
to  nursery  school. 

Marguerite  Berg  is  doing  social  service 
work  in  N.  Y.  C. 

Harriet  (Bergtold)  Woolfenden  is  doing 
society  reporting  for  the  Detroit  News.  Both 
her  girls  are  in  school. 

Constance  (Boyer)  Anderson  says  she  is 
"doing  a  lot  of  drama  work  at  the  church, 
giving  one  play  a  month  of  a  religious  nature. 
The  Sunday  morning  service  is  broadcast 
from  WFEA  at  10.45.  Fun  getting  'fan 
mail.'" 


Vera  Call  received  her  M.A.  this  summer 
from  Bread  Loaf  School  of  English,  where  she 
has  been  asst.  librarian  for  the  last  2  summer- 
Eleanor  (Clark)  Bullard  will  be  in  Chariot u- 
X.  C.)  for  the  rest  of  the  winter. 
Mary  Coolidge,  chief  instructor  of  nurses 
at    Highland    School    of    Nursing,    Oakland 
(Calif.),  returned  home  for  her  vacation  via  the 
Panama    Canal    and    went    back    by    train, 
stopping  to  see  Grand  Canyon  and  Santa  Fe. 
Jane  (Dinsmore)  Comey's  husband  barelv 
escaped  being  killed  in  an  airplane  accident 
Sept.   4.     "But  everything  is  going  so  well 
now  that  it  all  seems  like  a  bad  dream." 

Xell  (Driggs)  Reed  writes:  "Keeping  house, 
teaching  school,  and  week-ending  in  the 
mountains  leaves  little  time  for  anything  else. 
Our  junior  high  school  class  for  the  deaf 
continues  to  grow — an  enrollment  of  ^1 
students  in  September." 


Hotel   Northampton,   White   House, 

Manse,  Arnold  Inn,  Fruit  Farm,  Mary 

Marguerite,  welcome  you  back. 


Faith  (Dudgeon)  Taylor  is  a  sales  manager 
in  Shaker  Heights,  O. 

Charlotte  Gower  continues  to  teach  and 
shows  signs  of  "taking  root"  in  Madison,  Wis. 
Occasionally  she  sees  Julia  (Hodgson)  Bogholt. 

Ruth  (Guggenheim)  Selden  returned  in 
November  from  a  western  trip  including 
Colorado  Springs,  Yellowstone  Park,  and  the 
Pacific  Coast  from  Seattle  to  Southern  Calif. 
She  saw  Alice  (Harris)  Ford  in  El  Paso. 

Elizabeth  Hilliard  was  unable  to  join  us  at 
reunion  as  she  was  taking  advantage  of  re- 
duced rates  to  Europe. 

Katharine  (Houghton)  Kelly  is  "still  or- 
ganizing church  dinners"  and  is  chairman  of 
the  fellowship  committee  for  the  A.  A.  U.  W. 

Elizabeth  (Hubbard)  Cooper  is  chairman  in 
New  Britain  of  the  Woman's  Organization  for 
Nat.  Prohibition  Reform,  and  was  secretary  of 
the  Woman's  Republican  Club  during  the 
recent  campaign. 

Josephine  (Jenks)  Rogers  is  very  happy  in 
her  new  associations  as  wife  of  the  university 
dean,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Louise  Kingsley  is  an  instructor  in  the 
geology  dept.  at  Wellesley. 

Kathryn  (Kryder)  Crittenden  writes:  "For 
7  months  my  husband,  our  2  dogs,  and  I  have 
been  traveling  through  Central  Europe.  We 
have  lived  in  Vienna,  Budapest,  Bucharest, 
Zurich,  and  Prague.  Except  for  our  trip  to 
Rumania,  we  have  covered  all  this  territory  in 
our  car  and  it  has  been  a  most  interesting 
experience.  New  address,  c/o  Pneumatiques 
S.  A.,  26  rue  de  Monceau,  Paris  8,  France. 

Anne  (Lochhead)  Holmes  is  in  a  new  home 
in  a  tiny  community  of  40  houses  near  Ander- 
son (Ind.)  and  enjoys  the  real  country  at- 
mosphere. 

Katharine  Prickett  passed  last  summer 
cruising  abroad,  visiting  Madeira,  Algiers, 
Italy,  Monaco,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Den- 
mark. 
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Eleanor  (Rau)  Leon  lives  in  the  same  apart- 
ment with  Polly  (Weaver)  Crone,  where  they 
renew  old  Press  Board  days.  Address,  144 
W.  11th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Phyllis  (Rice)  Griess  spent  a  vacation 
motoring  south  to  Washington,  Virginia,  and 
North  Carolina.  Address,  12  W7endell  St., 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Bernadette  Stack  is  spending  the  winter  in 
the  South.  Her  job  as  president  of  the  Utica 
Smith  Club  is  in  the  hands  of  Polly  (Harts) 
Earl. 

Aileen  (Woodman)  Robinson's  husband  is 
headmaster  of  the  Southampton  (N.  Y.) 
Country  Day  School,  organized  this  fall. 
This  necessitated  a  move  from  Toledo. 

New  Address. — Margie  Kennedy,  198  St. 
Paul  St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 
1923 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  R.  R.  Stephens  (Isabel 
McLaughlin),  53  Reservoir  St.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Fund  chairman — Adelaide  Homer,  75 
Church  St.,  Winchester,  Mass. 

Born. — To  Clara  Elizabeth  (Baldwin) 
Hubert  a  3d  daughter,  Marcia  Baldwin,  Aug. 
16,  1932.  The  Huberts  returned  to  Yoko- 
hama in  November  after  several  months  in 
this  country. 

To  Margaret  (Clark)  Howe  a  son,  George 
Allen,  Sept.  18,  1931. 

To  Josephine  (Garrett)  Brown  a  3d  daugh- 
ter, Josephine  Garrett,  Apr.  19,  1932. 

To  Laura  (Lane)  Johanson  a  son,  Bradford, 
Aug.  4,  1932. 

Other  News. — Priscilla  Capps  has  been  in 
this  country  this  fall  and  has  assisted  in  ar- 
ranging sales  of  Near  East  handwork  from  the 
Athens  Workshop.  She  is  the  director  of  the 
Athens  Workshop  of  the  Near  East  Industries 
where  exquisite  embroidery  is  done  by  women. 

Louise  Leland  will  be  leader  of  the  Alumnae 
Parade  at  Commencement  in  June. 

Isadora  (Luce)  Smith  is  spending  the  winter 
in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  Her  husband  has 
another  story  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for 
February. 

Ina  (Reid)  W7hite  has  returned  from  a  trip 
to  Greece,  bringing  some  fascinating  movies  of 
rural  scenery  and  peasant  life  which  Dr.  W'hite 
took.  Address  (until  September  1933),  40 
Hawes  St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 
1924 

Class  secretary — Anne  de  Lancey,  52  Pine 
St.,  Waterbury,  Ct. 

Fund  chairman — Mrs.  F.  F.  Harrison  (Car- 
lotta  Creevey),  18  Pine  St.,  Cooperstown, 
N.  Y. 

Married. — Dorothy  McCabe  to  Leo  A. 
Walshe.  Address,  106  W.  Thornapple  St., 
Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Born. — To  Margaret  (Idleman)  Stearns  a 
2d  child  and  1st  son,  Gordon  Woodburn  Jr., 
Aug.  13,  1932. 

To  Elizabeth  (McHarg)  Holland  a  2d 
daughter,  Virginia  Elizabeth,  Sept.  21,  1931. 

To  Bernice  (Millar)  Church  a  3d  child  and 
1st  son,  John  Wheeler  Jr.,  Nov.  25,  1932. 
Bernice's  2d  daughter,  Barbara,  was  born 
June  2,  1931. 


To  Millicent  (Possner)  Brinkman  a  1st 
child,  Paul  Marsdon,  Jan.  1. 

To  Hazel  (Sackett)  Kingsley  a  1st  child, 
Stephen  Sackett,  Dec.  8,  1932.  Hazel  writes: 
"My  husband  is  still  attached  to  the  S.  S. 
Texas,  so  we  are  still  enjoying  our  duty  on  the 
West  Coast." 

To  Elizabeth  (Simms)  Stenhouse  a  son, 
Richard  Douglass  Simms,  June  16,  1932. 

Other  News. — Lois  (Healy)  Atwater  at- 
tended Elisabeth  Morrow's  ('25)  wedding 
Dec.  28. 

Elizabeth  (Noble)  Anderson,  her  husband, 
and  their  young  son  are  spending  the  winter 
in  Munich,  where  Mr.  Anderson  is  continuing 
his  studies  in  painting.  Address,  Kaul- 
bachstr.  91,  Munich,  Germany. 

Anna  (Otis)  Duell  and  her  husband  are 
spending  the  winter  in  Egypt. 

New    Address. — Mrs.    Donald    Ferguson 
(Rosalind  Knox),  19  Cooper  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
1925 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Norman  Waite  (La- 
vinia  Fyke),  913  Washington  St.,  Evanston, 
111. 

Fund  chairman — Mrs.  H.  S.  Holcomb  (Julia 
Himmelsbach),  Fresh  Water  Cove,  Gloucester, 
Mass. 

Married. — Hilda  Anderson  to  Richard 
Hurst  Hill.  Address,  1123  Columbia  Rd. 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Hilda  is  continu- 
ing her  teaching  at  the  Frederick  Douglass 
High  School  in  Baltimore. 

Mary  Berryman  to  Joseph  Franklin  Martin. 
Address,  Apt.  66,  Grand  Av.  and  Grafting  PI., 
Freeport,  N.  Y. 

Elisabeth  Morrow  to  Aubrey  Niel  Morgan, 
Dec.  28,  1932.  They  will  live  in  Wales. 
Elisabeth  has  turned  over  her  Little  School  in 
Englewood  to  the  parents'  association,  a  plan 
which  she  had  when  she  established  it.  Mrs. 
Morrow  will  be  honorary  director  until  the 
entire  conduct  of  the  school  is  relinquished 
to  the  association  at  the  end  of  1934.  Con- 
stance Chilton  '26  is  director. 

Dorothea  Walker  to  Knowles  Edge  of 
Lytham,  England,  Dec.  31,  1932.  After  a 
trip  on  the  Continent,  they  will  live  at  Hast- 
ings Place,  Lytham.  Mr.  Edge  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Univ.  of  Cambridge  in  1928  where  he 
specialized  in  law  and  chemistry. 

Linda  Woodworth  to  Dr.  Arthur  T.  Hertig, 
Dec.  22,  1932.  Address,  368  Longwood  Av., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Born. — To  Elizabeth  (Barrett)  Young  a 
2d  daughter,  Miriam  Larkin,  Aug.  4,  1932. 

To  Helen  (Benedict)  Laidman  a  son, 
Thomas  Hume,  June  7,  1932. 

To  Beatrice  (Gale)  Valentine  a  2d  child  and 
1st  daughter,  Gale,  Nov.  20,  1932. 

To  Arline  (Knight)  Parker  a  3d  son,  Lloyd 
Lee,  July  22,  1932. 

To  Mary  Elizabeth  (Reiber)  Jenkins  a  son, 
Paul  Reiber,  Apr.  14,  1932. 

Adopted. — By  Dorothy  (Ordway)  Farns- 
worth  a  2d  child  and  1st  daughter,  Virginia, 
born  July  13,  1932. 

Other  News. — Cheryl  Crawford  is  one  of 
3  directors  of  the  Group  Theatre,  Inc.  They 
have  produced  Paul  Green's  "The  House  of 
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Connelly,"  Maxwell  Anderson's  "Night  over 
Taos,"  Paul  and  Claire  Sifton's  "1931,"  and 
John  Howard  Lawson's  "Success  Story." 

Josephine  Hurst  has  been  generally  known 
for  the  last  3  years  as  Joan  Hurst  and  has  been 
doing  commercial  writing,  chiefly  radio  adver- 
tising. Address,  1345  Taylor  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Mildred  McKinley  is  doing  stenographic 
work  for  the  Family  Welfare  Assn. 

Elisabeth  (Mellon)  Sellers  is  editorial  as- 
sistant on  the  Western  Pa.  Historical  Survey 
and  also  operates  and  owns  4  rental  libraries 
located  in  shops  in  Pittsburgh. 

Lillian  O'Leary  has  finished  a  6-month  sec- 
retarial course  at  Moser  Business  Col.  in 
Chicago  and  has  taken  the  position  of  secre- 
tary and  office  manager  for  a  real  estate  firm. 

Margaret  Robinson  has  finished  all  the 
work  for  her  Ph.D.  at  the  Univ.  of  Pa.,  except 
the  thesis  on  which  she  is  working  now.  She 
is  also  instructor  in  history  at  Hollins  Col. 
Address,  226  W.  Broad  St.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Lucy  (Williams)  Harriman's  husband  is 
asst.  prof,  of  finance  and  banking  at  the  Amos 
Tuck  School  of  Dartmouth. 

New  Address. — Mrs.  Harold  Mathias 
(Marian  Guild),  6739  Chappel  Av.,  Chicago, 
111. 

Ex-1925 

Married. — Helen  Emery  to  Errol  Cook,  a 
graduate  of  Mass.  State  College.  Address, 
896  Worthington  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Born*. — To  Dorothy  (Gray)  Lincoln  a  2d 
son,  John  Crafts,  Oct.  1,  1932. 

Other  News. — Ruth  Adams  was  married 
to  Richard  W.  Arms  July  9,  1929  and  for  2 
years  she  and  her  husband  lived  on  a  sugar 
plantation  in  Cuba.  They  have  one  son, 
Charles  Perkins,  born  Feb.  20,  1932.  Ad- 
dress, 1  Strathmore  Rd.,  Edgewood,  R.  I. 

Josephine  (Benz)  Millard  is  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  the  St.  Paul  Smith  Club  which  is 
trying  to  organize  children's  Saturday  morn- 
ing movies,  run  scientifically  according  to 
nursery  education  and  psychiatrists.  She 
says  that  she  is  very  busy  mapping  out  a  list 
of  movies  that  qualify. 

Dorothy  (Cullen)  Tompkins  has  3  children: 
Percy  Freeman  Jr.  born  in  1924,  Frederick 
Jay, 'Feb.  1926,  and  Susan  Ann,  Sept.  1931. 
Address,  60  Greenvale  Av.,  Yonkers,  X.  Y. 

Constance  (Curran)  Ritchie  is  an  interior 
decorator  working  in  New  York  City  and 
Montclair,  X.  J. 

Lucy  Hoblitzelle  is  instructor  in  science  in 
the  Washington  Univ.  School  of  Xursing  in 
St.  Louis. 

Evelvn  (Queen)  Miles  has  one  daughter, 
Susan  Bird,  born  July  9,  1930.  Address,  22 
Clifford  Av.,  Jersey  City,  X.  J. 

New'  Address. — Mrs.  W.  F.  Brooks  (Ger- 
trude Kendig),  4  Rectory  Lane,  Scarsdale, 
N.  Y. 

1926 

Class  secretary — Constance  M.  Mahoney, 
630  Dwight  St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Fund  chairman — Laura  Kimball,  16  Chilton 
St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Engaged. — Genevieve  Shepherd  to  Fred- 


erick Archibald  Hare,  professor  of  French  at 
the  Univ.  of  Toronto.  • 

Married.— Helen  Krause  to  Jack  Horner, 
Carnegie  Tech.,  Feb.  20,  1932. 

Eliza  Morton  to  James  O.  Borland,  Oct.  15, 
1932.  Address,  11  Norton  PI.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Marcia  Wadhams  to  Edward  Jewett  Carle- 
ton,  Williams  '24.  Address,  115  E.  82d  St., 
N.  Y.  C. 

Born. — To  Flora  (Hamilton)  Cravens  a  2d 
child  and  1st  daughter,  Virginia  Hamilton, 
June  19,  1932. 

To  Shirley  (Harris)  Damon  a  daughter, 
Ann,  Dec.  9,  1932.  Address,  601  N.  Gray  St., 
Pampa,  Tex. 

To  Celia  (Kreis)  Wells  a  son,  David  Hardin, 
Nov.  10,  1932. 

To  Ruth  (Hunter)  Colby  a  2d  child  and  1st 
son,  David  William,  Aug.  23,  1932. 

To  Margaret  (Lloyd)  Aiken  a  2d  son,  Wil- 
liam Minor,  Sept.  27,  1932.  Address,  Haw- 
thorne Av.,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

To  Mary  (McGregor)  Miller  a  son,  Edward 
Henry  3d,  June  6,  1932. 

To  Janice  (Paine)  Walker  a  son,  Jerome 
Fletcher,  Sept.  28,  1932. 

To  Marguerite  (Pfeiffer)  Brown  a  daughter, 
Marguerite  Elizabeth,  Nov.  18,  1932.  Ad- 
dress, 3540  Normandy  Rd.,  Shaker  Heights,  O. 

To  Eleanor  (Stevens)  Champion  a  son, 
Stevens,  July  18,  1932. 

To  Jessie  (Willever)  Biers  a  2d  child  and  1st 
daughter,  Elisabeth  Ann,  Nov.  10,  1932. 

Other  News. — Constance  Chilton  has 
been  appointed  the  director  of  the  Little 
School,  Englewood,  X.J.  She  takes  the  place 
of  Elisabeth  Morrow  '25  who  was  married 
recently. 

Anna  Clark  writes  that  she  has  gone  "do- 
mestic" and  is  living  in  an  apartment  with  3 
friends.     Address,  106  Waverly  PI.,  X.  Y.  C. 

Janet  (Eaton)  Macomber  spent  4  months 
this  summer  in  St.  Briac,  France,  a  little 
Brittany  seacoast  town  near  St.  Malo,  with 
her  2  children  and  her  sister.  In  August  she 
visited  Katharine  (Bingham)  Leverich  '27  in 
Geneva.  "Tattie's"  husband  is  a  U.  S. 
vice-consul  there. 

Marjorie  French  received  her  M.A.  from 
Teachers  Col.,  Columbia,  last  June.  She  is 
still  at  Miss  Beard's  School  in  Orange,  X.  J. 

Marian  Guptill  is  a  research  assistant  in  ar- 
chaeology at  Johns  Hopkins  Univ.  She  com- 
mutes from  Washington  where  she  shares  an 
apartment  with  Frances  Beede.  Address,  200 
Massachusetts  Av.  X.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Flora  (Hamilton)  Cravens  and  her  family 
have  moved  back  to  Louisville  permanently. 
Her  husband  has  been  made  general  agent  for 
the  Xat.  Life  Ins.  Co.  of  \*t.  in  Louisville. 
Address,  2111  Grinstead  Dr.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Ruth  (Hunter)  Colby  and  her  husband  built 
a  new  home  last  year.  They  are  planning  a 
trip  east  later  on  and  hope  to  make  it  around 
Commencement  time,  although  they  are  both 
such  enthusiastic  gardeners  they  hate  to  leave 
in  the  summer. 

Mary  Lane  sailed  Dec.  30  for  6  months  in 
Patras,  Greece,  visiting  London  and  Paris  on 
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the  way.     She  plans  to  keep  house  for  her 
brother  who  i-^  American  Consul  there. 

Aim. i  Lubin  has  been  leading  misguided 
audiences  into  the  ways  of  good  music  She 
gives  recital  lectures  on  the  weekly  symphony 
concert  programs  of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony 
(  hrchestra.  Alma  writes  that  her  chief  lecture 
here  tin's  season  is  for  the  Cincinnati  Public 
Lecture  Series — subject,  "Miriam  took  a 
timbal  in  her  hand."  Last  month  she  played 
and  spoke  at  Miss  Titcomb's  ('01)  Hillsdale 
school. 

Jane  (Pither)  Parker  spent  2  months  at 
Swarthmore  Col.  last  fall  where  her  husband 
assisted  in  coaching  football. 

Isabel  Porter  had  a  very  busy  autumn  with 
her  landscape  architecture  in  spite  of  the  de- 
pression. She  had  her  first  so-called  "  public  " 
job,  designing  the  planting  around  the  new 
Telephone  Bldg.  in  Brookline.  In  the  spring 
she  plans  to  landscape  an  estate  on  Long  Is- 
land. 

Minerva  ( Ramsdell)  Russell's  mother  died 
last  May.  Minerva  spent  Christmas  in 
Boston  and  while  there  saw  Elizabeth  (Ryan) 
Kerr.  Address,  27  Summit  St.,  Montpelier, 
Vt. 

Henrietta  Rhees  is  working  in  bacteriology 
in  a  New  York  Hospital.  Address,  424  E. 
52d  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

See  Current  Publications  for  La  Tourette 
Stockwell. 

Elizabeth  (Symons)  Meloney  is  living  on  a 
farm  in  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  and  loving  it. 
She  and  her  husband  built  over  their  dog 
house  for  a  study  and  advise  others  to  strike 
at  the  depression  likewise.  Elizabeth  writes, 
"Many  friends  who  came  to  scoff  at  our  dog 
house  went  away  with  the  intention  of  doing 
something  to  theirs." 

Marion  Utley  is  selling  travelers'  insurance 
for  the  J.  Watson  Beach  Agency  in  Hartford. 
Address,  9  Huntington  St.,  Hartford,  Ct. 

Pauline  Winchester  is  teaching  at  Miss 
Chapin's  School,  Ltd.  in  X.  Y.  C. 

Janet  Wise  is  a  social  worker  at  the  Akron 
(O.)  Children's  Home.  This  position  was 
secured  after  3  years  of  volunteer  social  work 
as  a  member  of  the  Junior  League. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  B.  L.  Brown 
(Marion  Applebee),  6  Hitchcock  Rd.,  Am- 
herst, Mass. 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Adams  (Rachel  Derby),  5446 
Wilkins  Av.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Evans  (Margaret  Foster),  905 
Lincoln  PI.,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Mrs.  Dickson  Reck  (Helen  Hay),  442  St. 
Clair  Av.,  Grosse  Pointe,  Mich. 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Collacott  (Margaret  Oliver), 
2340  S.  Overlook  Rd.,  Cleveland  Heights,  O. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Gariepy  (Elisabeth  Rice),  2497 
Steele  Av.,  Columbus,  O. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Fish  (Josephine  Wood),  569 
Franklin  St.,  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 

Mrs.    R.  A.   Chace   (Mary   W'iatt   Yarbor- 
ough),  401  W.  118th  St.,  X.  Y.  C. 
Ex-1926 

Born. — To  Hannah  (Hallowell)  Bigelow  a 
2d  son,  Alfred,  Sept.  1,  1931.  Nelson  Jr.  was 
3  years  old  Dec.  5. 


To  Harriet  (Moore)  Rodes  a  ?>d  child  and 
2d  daughter,  Margaret  Moore,  Mar.  13,  1932 

To  Mary  (Rhodes)  Lowerv  a  son,  James 
Lincoln  Jr.  Address,  121l'  Kemble  St., 
Utica,  X.'V. 

Other  News. — Ruth  (Lane)  Gowdy  writes 
that  July  2,  1933  will  be  her  10th  wedding 
anniversary.  She  has  4  children:  Jane  (8^), 
Gretchen  (7K),  Carol  (3),  and  Edwin  Jr.  (2). 

Yirginia  Xorth  writes:  "With  the  Demo- 
cratic landslide,  we  political  appointees  are  out 
on  the  curbstone,  so  the  long  title  of  Assistant 
District  Attorney  in  the  Dept.  of  Domestic 
Relations  is  erased  and  plain  attorney-at-law 
substituted.  Two  other  outcasts  and  I  are 
opening  our  doors  as  Beyer,  Powers  &  Xorth, 
3015  Plankington  Arcade.  Come  and  bring 
your  lawsuits." 

1927 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  G.  D.  Krumbhaar 
(Catherine  Cole),  134  Haven  Av.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Fund  chairman — Mrs.  R.  K.  Kane  (Amanda 
Bryan),  47  E.  88th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Engaged. — Helen  Jones  to  Gair  Tourtellot 
Jr:  of  Evanston,  Dartmouth  '26.  They  plan 
to  be  married  in  June. 

Gertrude  Owen  to  Frederic  Low  Chase  Jr 
of  Providence,  R.  I.  They  plan  to  be  married 
in  June. 

Louise  Schleiter  to  Frank  W.  Home  of 
N.  Y.  C.  and  Conway,  N.  H.  He  is  in  the 
investment  business  in  New  York. 

Married. — Katharine  Bannon  to  Dr. 
Franklin  Cone  Beeks,  Jan.  5. 

Victorine  Day  to  John  Dollard,  Nov.  28, 
1930. 

Helen  Hutton  to  Martin  F.  Gurley  Jr., 
Harvard  '27,  Nov.  12,  1932.  Address,  18 
Short  St.,  Concord,  N.  H. 

Harriet  Jones  to  Dr.  James  Ward  Sinclair, 
Jan.  3.  Address,  Warrenton,  Va.  Harriet's 
father  died  Jan.  4. 

Mary  Lattimore  to  Rev.  John  Armstrong 
Wright,  Oct.  21,  1931. 

Helen  Winterbottom  to  Rudolph  J.  Payor. 
Brown  '26,  Aug.  16,  1932.  Dorothy  (Winter- 
bottom)  McCullough  '26  was  her  only  at- 
tendant. Address,  1  Rockville  Center  Park- 
wav,  Rockville  Center,  N.  Y. 

Born.— To  Virginia  (Allen)  Bliss  a  2d  child 
and  1st  son,  William  Stanley  Jr.,  Aug.  23, 
1932.     Address,  57  Jaques  Av.,  Rah  way,  X.  J. 

To  Frances  (Ayres)  Leland  a  son,  Oliver 
Stevens  Jr..,  Nov.  8,  1932.  Address,  30  Bea- 
consfield  Rd.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

To  Amanda  (Bryan)  Kane  a  daughter, 
Shelah  Keith,  Sept.  26,  1932. 

To  Elizabeth  (Harris)  Stevens  a  daughter, 
Sonia,  Oct.  8,  1932. 

To  Ruth  (Hastings)  Hill  a  daughter,  Bar- 
bara Dela  Plane,  Sept.  2,  1932. 

To  Mildred  (Lintz)  Claster  a  son,  Daniel 
Stuart,  Dec.  8,  1932.  Address,  711  N.  Second 
St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

To  Saraellen  (Richardson)  Merritt  a  2d 
daughter,  Saraellen,  Nov.  29,  1932. 

To  Adelaide  (Robertson)  Miner  a  son,  Nov. 
10,  1932. 

To  Joan  (Sturtevant)  Farrington  a  2d  son, 
Albert  Sturtevant,  Sept.  10,  1932. 
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THE    CLEARING    H  €  D  S  E 

ALUMNAE  of  Smith  College  exclusively  are  represented  in  this  department. 

■L*.  Clearing  House  advertisements  are  to  be  paid  for  when  submitted.  Rates, 

18  cents  per  word  for  each  insertion;  minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Count  each  word, 

initial,  or  whole  number  as  a  word,  complete  name  as  one  word  and  complete 

•       address  as  one  word.   Please  send  copy  either  typewritten  or  written  very       • 

clearly.  Copy  should  be  in  by  the  20th  of  the  month  preceding  the  issue  in 

which  the  insertion  is  to  appear;  that  is,  June  20,  October  20,  January  20, 

and  April  20.  Send  to  Advertising  Manager,  Smith  Alumnae  Quarterly, 

College  Hall,  Northampton,  Mass. 

CARAMELS  THAT  ARE  DIFFERENT 
—  $1.00    per    pound,    delivered.    Marion 
Palmer  Faulkner  '15.    123   Lincoln   Ave., 
Winchendon,  Mass. 

A  SMITH  COLLEGE  GRADUATE,  SPE- 
cializing     in     insurance     and     annuities. 
Harriet   B.   Lane  Gibbs   '99,   Suite  507, 
1200  Main  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 

STRIPED  ITALIAN   KNITTING   BAGS 

SL50,  $1.75  plus  postage.  Benefit  Alum- 
nae   Fund.    Martha    McMillan    '13,    941 
James  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

MAPLE    SUGAR    AND    SYRUP.    VER- 

mont  certified  quality.   Inquire  Florence 
M.  Merritt  '07,  St.  Albans,  N't. 

OYERLEA    INN,    NORTH    BENNING- 

ton,   \'t.    Near   Bennington   College.    1  ; 
lightful     situation,     beautiful      country. 
Informal,    personal    atmosphere.    Marion 
(Evans)  Stanwood  '03. 

TO    READERS    OF    THE    CLEARIW, 
House  notices  —  if  you  know  alumnae  who 
have    products    or    services    suitable    for 
these  columns,  please  suggest  their  names 
to  the  advertising  manager! 

GARRISOX-SAYRE.     PHOTOGRA- 
phers.  Portraits,  gardens,  interiors,  copy- 
ing. West  Dennis,   Cape  Cod.   (Harwich 
357-3  rings).  Eleanor  Garrison  '04. 

THE    MANSE,    NORTHAMPTON,    AL- 
ways    welcomes    alumnae.     Daily    room 
rates  and  meals  are  greatly  reduced  in 
price.  Special  weekly  room  rates  with  or 
without  meals.  Agnes  (Childs)   Hincklev 
'01.  Telephone  1316. 

SMITH    COLLEGE   PLATES    by   WEDGWOOD 

Campus  views  in  blue,  green  and  rose-pink,  with  raised  Patrician 
cream  border.  Delivery  within  two  months 
Service  (10}^  hi.)  unautographed             Dessert  (9  in.)  unautographed 
$15.00  per  dozen                                              $12.50  per  dozen 
11.00  set  of  eight                                               9.50  set  of  eight 
8.00  set  of  six                                                  7.00  set  of  six 
2.00  one,  unautographed,  $2.50  one,  autographed 
Without  views,  raised  Patrician  cream  border 

Cups  and  saucers $15.00  per  dozen 

Auspices:                                                                                                                                                       Purpose: 

St.  Louis  Smith  College  Club                                                                                                                         General  Scholarship  Fund 

Send  $5.00  deposit  on  each  dozen  ordered  to 

Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Kelley,  Jr. 
219  Portland  Terrace,  Webster  Groves,  Missouri 

Miles.  R.  and  E.  Paul 

DISTINCTIVE    COUTURIERES 

Repairing  and  Remodeling 

3  EDWARDS  SQUARE 

{Of  King  Street) 
NORTHAMPTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Telephone  963 

TWEED  WEAVE   STATIONERY 

200  Sheets     .     .    $  *|  .00 
100  Envelopes   . 

A  high  grade  paper  with  your  name   and   ad- 
dress printed  in   blue  ink,  either  in  one  line 
across  the  top  or  in  three  lines. 
Send  for  Samples 

METCALF  PRINTING  CO. 

28  Crafts  Avenue,  Northampton,  Mass. 

When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to  mention 
The  Smith  Alumnae  Quarterly 
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OTHER  News.  Elsie  (Anderson)  Walker's 
husband  is  the  head  of  the  Latin  dept.  of  the 
Bronxville  (N.  Y.)  schools.  She  is  completing 
work  for  an  M.A.  in  English  at  Columbia. 
"The  high  spot  of  the  year  was  the  buying  of 
( mi  ideal  summer  home,  a  120-acre  farm  in 
West  Dummerston,  Vt.  The  house,  a  story 
and  a  half,  100  years  or  more  old,  is  surrounded 
by  woods,  brooks,  meadows,  and  orchards,  and 
a  40-mile  view  to  Mt.  Monadnock.  Visitors 
welcome  4  miles  above  the  Brattleboro- 
Bennington  road! " 

Mary  Arbenz  is  playing  in  the  Theatre 
Guild  play  "Biography"  which  is  in  N.  Y.  C. 

Mary  Briggs  opened  her  concert  season  the 
last  of  Sept.  with  a  violin  recital  at  the  State 
Teachers'  Col.,  Superior  (Wis.),  before  an  audi- 
ence of  1800.  While  there  she  was  the  guest 
of  Faith  Stratton  '28.  Her  October  engage- 
ments included  a  recital  in  Milwaukee  where 
she  was  most  favorably  received  by  the  critics. 
Later  in  the  season  she  is  coming  east. 

Elizabeth  (Chase)  Day  received  an  M.A.  in 
education  from  Brown  last  June. 

Virginia  Condie  is  now  doing  social  work  in 
Chicago. 

Victorine  (Day)  Dollard  received  an  M.A. 
in  art  from  the  Univ.  of  Chicago  in  1928. 
Her  husband  took  his  M.A.  in  sociology  there 
and  has  written  several  important  studies  of 
research  projects  for  the  University. 

Mary  Doran  gave  a  recital  in  Buffalo,  Nov. 
2,  1932.  Erom  the  critics:  "An  interesting 
musical  event  by  a  lyric  soprano  with  a 
musical  background  of  several  generations  in 
Machynlleth,  Wales.  While  at  college  she 
was  awarded  a  scholarship  by  the  Juilliard 
Music  Eoundation,  N.  Y.  C.  Her  training  has 
been  under  the  supervision  of  Carmela  Car- 
bone  Yalente  and  Cesare  Sturani  in  N.  Y.  C, 
and  Marie  Milliette  at  Smith." 
^  Elizabeth  Freeman  "spent  6  months  in 
France  living  in  a  13th  century  tower,  helping 
to  rebuild  an  old  French  chateau,  and  touring 
France,  Belgium,  and  Holland  in  a  Ford 
station-wagon."  She  was  recalled  by  her 
father's  death  in  October. 

Edith  (Frost)  Carroll  is  leaving  Jan.  14  for 
a  5-month  world  cruise. 

Virginia  Helm  was  recording  secretary  of 
the  Evanston  (111.)  French  Club,  1930-32,  "a 
club  of  150  members  with  bi-monthly  meet- 
ings, the  programs  consisting  of  interesting 
lectures  by  prominent  French  scholars  from 
American  or  French  universities."  She  is 
now  recording  secretary  of  the  Evanston  Art 
Center,  organized  3  years  ago  to  keep  the  fine 
and  applied  arts  alive  and  available  for  the 
community. 

See  Current  Publications  for  news  of  Lucia 
(Jordan)  Dunham. 

Marjory  Morse  is  in  the  Grand  Central 
Terminal  bookshop  of  Doubleday,  Doran  & 
Co.,  N.  Y.  C.  After  a  summer  abroad  she  is 
again  living  with  Agnes  Wilson. 

Gertrude  Owen  is  teaching  the  6th  grade  in 
the  Lincoln  School  for  Girls,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mary  Pangborn  is  working  at  the  Sterling 
Chemistry  Lab.,  New  Haven,  as  fellow  of  the 
Nat.  Tuberculosis  Assn. 


Katharine  (Pillsbury)  McKee's  husband 
has  been  transferred  to  the  Nat.  City  Bank  of 
N.  Y.  C,  and  they  are  living  near  Mt.  Kisco, 
N.  Y. 

Mary  (Pillsbury)  Lord  is  a  case  worker  for 
the  Charity  Organization  Soc,  N.  Y.  C,  on 
the  membership  committee  of  Mrs.  Sabin's 
Women's  Organization  for  Nat.  Prohibition 
Reform,  and  has  been  helping  in  the  unem- 
ployment drive. 

Barbara  (Pratt)  Reichert  has  been  selling 
QUARTERLIES  in  Evanston  (111.)  and  serving 
on  the  benefit  bridge  committee  of  the  Smith 
Club. 

Katherine  (Smith)  Eerguson  has  a  dress 
shop  for  young  girls  and  women  in  Evanston, 
111. 

Agnes  Wilson  was  elected  to  A.  O.  A.  of  the 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  Med.  School,  N.  Y. 
C,  which  corresponds  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  in 
colleges. 

Marjorie  (Woodman)  Summerville  is  teach- 
ing at  the  Children's  Home  Nursery  School  of 
Ridgewood,  N.  J.  Her  husband  is  still  at 
Trudeau  Sanatorium,  but  is  progressing 
rapidly. 

Cecilia  Zimmerman  is  connected  with  the 
Branch  of  Charities  Organization  of  N.  Y.  C. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  f.  F.  Jones  (Con- 
stance Ingalls),  320  E.  53d  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  L.  E.  MacDonald  (Alice  Sherrill), 
4842  Elm  St.,  Niles  Center,  111. 

Mrs.  J.  K.  Fineran  (Ruth  Thompson), 
11901  Carlton  Rd.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Mrs.  G.  A.  Osborn  (Theodora  Wagner),  431 
Oakdale  Aw,  Chicago,  111. 
Ex-1927 

Married. — Elizabeth  Schaufiier  to  Wilbur 
Morse  Jr.  Address,  348  N.  Palm  Dr.,  Bev- 
erly Hills,  Calif. 

Born. — To  Sarah  (Moss)  Lorimer  a  3d 
child  and  1st  son,  Horace  Grey,  Oct.  6,  1932. 
See  Current  Publications. 

Other  News. — Mary  Burroughs  received 
an  M.A.  in  English  from  the  Univ.  of  N.  C.  in 
June.  She  is  still  teaching  at  Bethesda, 
Savannah,  Ga. 

Marion  Watrous  was  married  to  Stuart 
Scoble  Ball,  Sept.  5,  1930.  She  has  a  daugh- 
ter, Marion  Watrous,  born  Nov.  4,  1931. 
Address,  425  Greenwood  Blvd.,  Evanston,  111. 

New  Address. — Mrs.  Charles  G.  Bennet 
(Martha  Sherman),  1512  Asbury  Aw,  Evans- 
ton, 111. 

1928 

Class  secretary — Katharine  B.  Cochran, 
1341  Prospect  Aw,  Plain  field,  N.  J. 

Fund  chairman — Caroline  Schauffler,  636 
E.  18th  St.,  N.  Portland,  Ore. 

Engaged. — Margaret  Gould  to  Sturgis 
Starbuck  Wilson,  of  New  York  City  and 
Castine  (Me.),  Harvard  '28,  and  Harvard 
School  of  Bus.  Admin.  '30. 

Alice  Hesslein  to  Harry  W.  Collins  of 
Seattle,  Wash.  Alice  is  now  director  of  girls' 
work  at  Madison  House,  N.  Y.  C.  Address, 
111  E.  10th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Married.— Madeleine  Clapp  to  Henry 
Kitchell  Webster  Jr.,  Oct.  17,  1932,  at  Brook- 
line,  Mass.     They  are  living  in  Evanston,  III. 
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THE 
KATHARINE  BRANSON 
SCHOOL 

ROSS,    CALIFORNIA 

Across  the  Bay  from  San  Francisco 

A  COUNTRY  SCHOOL 
COLLEGE   PREPARATORY 

HEADMISTRESS: 
Katharine  Fleming  Branson,  A.B..  Bryn  Mawr 


g>t.  Jflargaret's 

A  New  England  School  for  K'rN  emphasizing 
preparation    for    the    leadin  .    but 

offering   a    broad    general    course    including 
secretarial  work,  music,  art,  and  dran 
Modern  fireproof  building  on  country 
58th  year. 

Alberta  C.  Edell,  A.M.,  Principal 
Box  S,  Waterbury,  Connecticut 


Anna    Head    School 

Berkeley,  California 

A  boarding  and  day  school  for  girls 
of  all  ages.  Out-of-door  sports 
all  the  year.  College  preparation 
emphasized.  Fully  accredited. 

MARY  E.  WILSON,  SMITH  '91 

Principal 


Wykeham  Rise 

Washington,  Connecticut 

A  College  Preparatory  School 
FOR  GIRLS  in  the  country 

Fanny  E.  Davies,  LL.A.,  St.  Andrews 
Head  Mistress 


ABBOT  ACADEMY 

1829-1933 

Modern  in  equipment  and 
in  spirit.  Rich  in  traditions. 

Excellent  College  Pre- 
paratory Record.  Unusually 
attractive  general,  aca- 
demic, and  post  graduate 
courses  with  special  oppor- 
tunities for  Art,  Music  and 
Dramatics. 

Varied  program  of  sports: 

tennis,   hockey,   basketball, 

riding,  archery  and  golf. 

BERTHA  BAILEY 

Principal 

Box  I  Andover,  Mass. 


T0W-HEYW00f| 

j  J  On  the  Sound '^At  Shippdti  Point  \  / 

Established  1865 

Preparatory  to  the  Leading  College* 

for  Women 

Also  General  Course 

Art  and  Music 

Separate  Junior  School 

Outdoor  Sports 
One  hour  from  New  York 

MARY  ROGERS  ROPER,  Headmistress 
Box  T,  Stamford,  Conn. 


WILLISTON 

pi  A  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

L  A  7I[odern  School  on  an  Old  foundation 

Siurqtj    New   England   Ideals 

Of  Scholarship  and  Character 

With  a  Record  of  Sound  Achievement 

Separate  Junior  school 

/fates  from    $700.    to  $1050.   a  year 
Catalop,  Illustrated  Booklet  on  request 
ARCHIBALD  V  GALBRAITH.  Principal 


Box  S.  EASTHAMPTON     MASS 


r 


Walnut  Hill  School 

Natick,    Massachusetts 

College  preparatory  and  general 

courses 

50  acres  for  sports 

Modern  Equipment 

17  miles  from  Boston 

Principal  : 
HESTER  R.  DAVIES,  A.M. 


When  -writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to  mention 
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Phyllis  Miller  on  July  9  to  Karl  Riemer, 
Allegheny  Col.  and  Columbia  Law  School. 
Mr.  Riemer  was  formerly  in  the  Office  of  the 
Legislative  Counsel  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives but  is  now  practicing  law  in  the 
firm  of  Donovan,  Bond,  Raichle,  and  Alvord 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  Address,  3901  Con- 
necticut Aw,  N.  \\  . 

Elizabeth  Roys  to  J.  Nash  Williams,  Cornell 
and  N  Y.  Univ.  Law  School,  of  Lake  Placid 
(N.  Y.)  and  Clinton,  Ct.  They  were  married 
Nov.  23,  1932  in  Riverdale-on-the-Hudson, 
Rev.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick  officiating. 

Esther  Shears  to  Henrv  Baldwin  Nichols, 
June  18,  1932. 

Gertrude  E.  Smith  on  July  15,  1932  to 
Han  ic  D.  Manss  who  is  in  the  N.  Y.  office  of 
the  Hartford  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Virginia  Summers  on  Oct.  22,  1932  to  George 
Daniel  Rust,  an  electrical  engineer  employed 
by  the  Public  Service  Corp.  Virginia  is  a 
mimeograph  operator.  Address,  140  Grant 
Av.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

BORN. — To  Mary  (Brooks)  Griswold,  a 
daughter,  Dec.  21,  1932. 

To  Margaret  (Brown)  Wood  a  2d  son, 
Horatio  Curtis  Wood  3d.  Margaret's  hus- 
band is  working  at  the  Phipps  Clinic  in  Phila- 
delphia and  is  starting  a  private  medical  prac- 
tice in  Germantown.  Address,  5461  Greene 
St.,  Germantown,  Pa. 

To  Margaret  (Cumings)  Davison  a  daugh- 
ter, Mary  Anne,  July  19,  1932. 

To  Eleanor  (Gile)  James  a  daughter,  Ann, 
Aug.  30,  1932. 

To  Margaret  (Grout)  Harrison  a  son,  John 
Grout,  Dec.  26,  1932. 

To  Helen  (Jones)  Harpst  a  son,  Howard 
Hensen,  in  Sept.  1932. 

To  Anita  (Kornblut)  Dincin  a  daughter, 
Phyllis  Jane,  Nov.  6,  1932.  Address,  143 
Tenafly  Rd.,  Englewood,  N.  J. 

To  Elizabeth  (Lee)  Foster  a  son,  Gerrit 
Davis  Jr.,  Oct.  15,  1932. 

To  Sheila  (Leffingwell)  Hitchcock,  a  daugh- 
ter, Sept.  3,  1932. 

To  Mary  (McKee)  Butler  a  daughter,  Janet 
McKee,  May  17,  1932. 

To  Anne  (Rudolph)  Conover  a  daughter, 
Clare  Donerspike,  July  15,  1932. 

To  Margaret  (Sachs)  Barry  a  son,  Allen 
Gifford,  June  1,  1932. 

To  Elizabeth  (Smith)  Warner  a  3d  child  and 
1st  daughter,  Martha  Dearborn,  July  26,  1932. 

To  Ethel  (Thompson)  James  a  son,  William 
Gilbert  Jr.,  July  23,  1932.  Address,  1726 
Cortelyou  Rd.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

To  Doris  (Walker)  Birkett  a  daughter, 
Betsey,  July  9,  1932. 

To  Ruth  (Wiggin)  Abbott  a  daughter, 
Leita,  Feb.  12,  1932.  Address,  48  Washing- 
ton St.,  Ayer,  Mass. 

Other  News. — Dorothy  W.  Adams  is  now 
teaching  in  the  Junior  High  School  in  Spring- 
field having  "had  a  promotion  (accompanied 
of  course  by  a  reduction  in  salary)."  Her  work 
in  the  English  dept.  is  "both  interesting  and 
exhausting." 

Antoinette  (Arbuckle)  Turner  is  now  living 
in  Louisville,  Kv. 


Mary  (Barnum)  Hogan  is  manager  of  the 
Boston  Friendship  Tours  which  are  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Federation  of  Churches,  for  the 
purpose  of  acquainting  the  public  with  racial 
groups,  social  problems,  etc. 

Elizabeth  Blake  went  to  Capri  for  a  short 
time  in  October  and  is  still  living  in  Paris, 
where  her  sister  Eunice  '25  was  with  her  for 
several  weeks  in  the  fall. 

Susan  Cabot's  father  died  early  in  Decern 
ber. 

Katherine  Campbell,  who  cruised  last  sum- 
mer to  Cuba  and  Honduras  on  a  banana  boat, 
is  now  secretary  in  an  advertising  concern  in 
New  York. 

Virginia  (Cowing)  Paul  has  been  living  since 
June  in  Evanston,  where  her  husband  is  prac 
ticing  general  medicine  after  completing  his 
interneship  at  the  Cincinnati  Gen.  Hosp. 

During  the  fall  months  Elinor  Crow  worked 
off  and  on  in  Best's  store  in  Mamaroneck  and 
expects  to  be  there  again  in  March  after  her 
return  from  Bermuda  where  she  spent  a 
month  or  so  soon  after  Christmas. 

Anne  Dahlman  has  a  sister  in  the  Class  of 
'35. 

Virginia  De  Lay  is  teaching  math,  at  the 
Hannah  More  Academy  in  Reisterstown,  Md. 

Ruth  De  Young  spent  part  of  last  summer 
on  her  father's  ranch  at  Carmangay,  Alberta, 
and  then  went  to  Banff,  Lake  Louise,  Van- 
couver, and  San  Francisco,  taking  the  trip 
down  the  coast  by  motor. 

Caroline  (Foss)  Dawes  is  research  asst.  in 
bacteriology  at  the  Medical  Center.  Address, 
162  W.  13th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Muriel  Gedney  hopes  to  get  her  M.A.  from 
Columbia  in  February. 

Sally  Goodell  says,  "I  expect  that  anyone 
who  used  to  see  me  'flitting'  at  college  with 
my  eyes  tight  shut  in  acute  misery,  would  be 
surprised  to  know  that  I  now  spend  my  time 
teaching  good  posture  and  giving  demonstra 
tions  of  the  Christie  Method  of  Rhythmic 
Movement — and  enjoy  it  thoroughly." 

Julia  Hafner  is  now  acting  as  tutor  in  addi- 
tion to  her  secretarial  job. 

Nell  Hirschberg  gives  as  her  occupation, 
bacteriologist. 

Helen  Holler  took  the  Christmas  cruise  on 
the  Rex. 

In  the  fall  Helen  Huberth  acted  on  Broad- 
way in  "Carrie  Nation"  at  the  Biltmore 
Theatre. 

Elizabeth  (Jennings)  Parsons  was  leading 
lady  in  the  Redding  Theatre  League  last  sum 
mer.  She  writes  that  Helen  (White)  Tennant 
was  her  captain  in  work  for  the  Emergency 
Unemployment  Relief  on  Brooklyn  Heights. 
Betty  is  still  singing  in  the  choir  at  St.  Ann's 
Church  and  this  inspires  her  to  keep  up  her 
music. 

Mary-Lois  (Ketcham)  Denny's  mother  died 
in  October. 

Esther  (Lovell)  Bell  and  her  husband  are  in 
New  York  for  the  winter  at  400  E.  57th  St. 

Dorothy  Macdonald  has  recently  become 
fashion  editor  of  The  Call-Bulletin  in  San 
Francisco.  She  runs  a  daily  column  and  gives 
weekly  broadcasts. 
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NORTHAMPTON 

LX       SCHOOL    FOR     GIRLS        IX 

Exclusively  for  College  Preparation 

xcellent  record  preparing  girls  for  Smith  and  other 
>lleges.  Regular  four-year  preparatory  course.  One- year 
itensive  course  for  high  school  graduates.  Review 
asses  for  June  College  Board  Examinations  begin 
;cond  Term. 

Nine-acre  campus  —  Outdoor  sports 

Principals: 

OROTHY    M.    BEMENT.    SARAH    B.    WHITAKER 

ddress    Secretary,    Northampton    School    for    Girls, 

Box  S,  Northampton,  Massachusetts 


BANCR°FTfsor"g^ 

33rd  Year 

Complete  College  Preparation 

Individual  Attention  to  carefully  selected 
group  in  Boarding  Department  of  Progres- 
sive Day  School. 

Summer  and  Winter  Sports.  Dramatics, 
Art,  Music. 

A  ddress 

HOPE  FISHER,  Ph.D.,  PRINCIPAL 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 


THE  DANA  HALL 
SCHOOLS 

WELLESLEY,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Helen  Temple  Cooke,  Head 
Dorothy  Waldo.  Associate  Head 


TENACRE 

Dana  Hall  Junior  School 
Pupils  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age 

Mrs.  Helen  Stockton  Wells  1 
Miss  Annie  Edith  Lees  j 


Associate  Principals 


DANA  HALL 

College  Preparatory  and  General  Courses 
Dorothy  Waldo,  Principal 


PINE  MANOR 

An  Accredited  Junior  College 

offering  four  courses: 

ACADEMIC  MUSIC 

HOME-MAKING  COLLEGIATE 

Instruction  in  Art  and  Dramatic  Expression 

Mrs.  Marie  Warren  Potter,  President 


Famous  New  England  School  for  Girls.  130th  Year. 
Near  Boston.  Endowed.  Exceptionally  Able  Faculty. 
Expert  Guidance.  Modern  Equipment.  40  Acres.  Pool. 
Riding,  Golf,  All  Other  Sports. 

BRADFORD  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

Two-Year  Liberal  Arts  College.  Accredited  to  Univer- 
sities. Specialization  in  Music,  Art,  or  Home  Eco- 
nomics. Dramatics. 

BRADFORD  ACADEMY 

Separate  Three-Year  Preparatory  School.  Thorough 
Preparation  for  Principal  Women's  Colleges.  General 
Courses.  Intensive  One-Year  Course.  Music,  Art, 
Home  Economics. 

Katharine  M.  Denworth,  Ph.D.,  President 
Box  70,  Bradford  Junior  College,  Bradford,  Mass. 


?k  Mar  yABurnh  am 

School  for  Girls 

The  best  New  England  traditions 

Established   1877.  Opposite  Smith  College  campus 

College    Preparatory    and    Special    Courses;    also 
One   Year   Intensive   College   Preparatory   Course. 

Special  advantages  in  Music  and  Art. 

Outdoor  Sports.    Well  equipped  gymnasium. 

Miss  Climena  L.  Judd,  Principal 
Northampton,  Mass. 


Stoneleigh-Prospect  Hill 
School  for  Girls 

College  Preparatory,  Special  Academic,  and  Two- 
year-Graduate  Courses.  Exceptional  opportunities 
:or  Music  and  Art.  Mensendieck  System  of  Physi- 
ol Training  since  1909.  New  fireproof  building. 
School  estate  of  150  acres.  Private  stables,  Riding 
Ring.  Tennis,  Golf  and  all  winter  sports. 

Principals 

CAROLINE  L.  SUMNER,  Smith  '90 

ISABEL  B.  CRESSLER 

Greenfield  Massachusetts 


MISS  BEARD'S  SCHOOL 

Prepares  girls  for  College  Board  examina- 
tions. General  courses  include  Household, 
Fine  and  Applied  Arts  and  Music.  Trained 
teachers,  small  classes.  Ample  grounds  near 
Orange  Mountain.  Excellent  health  record; 
varied  sports  program.  Established  1894. 

Write  for  booklet 

LUCIE  C.  BEARD,  Headmistress 

BERKELEY  AVE.  ORANGE,  N.  J. 
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Lucy  (Mason)  Nuesse,  whose  husband  is  in 
the  Navy,  has  "been  in  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 
for  nigh  unto  6  months  which  is  entirely  un- 
precedented— and  what  is  even  more  remark- 
able will  be  here  for  several  months  more." 

Mary  Mills  is  in  the  midst  of  her  2d  year  of 
studying  landscape  architecture  at  the  Univ. 
of  111.     There  are  only  5  girls  in  the  school. 

Priscilla  (Palmer)  Stronach  and  her  hus- 
band went  to  Virginia  in  December  for  a  week 
or  two  of  fox  hunting. 

Catharine  Patrick  is  studying  for  her  Ph.D. 
in  psychology  at  Columbia. 

Lois  (Pennypacker)  Abbott  is  one  of  many 
who  have  written,  "You  bet  I'll  try  to  come 
back  for  Reunion."  Lois  was  laid  up  with  a 
bad  throat  infection  in  November  and  her 
daughter  Sally  was  in  the  hospital  recovering 
from  a  mastoid  operation. 

Gertrude  (Perelmutter)  Cohen's  husband 
has  recently  been  appointed  prosecutor,  and 
elected  Representative  from  Fairfield,  Ct. 
In  the  fall  Gertrude  coached  a  play  "in  Ger- 
man for  the  Junior  Col.  of  Ct.  without  ever 
having  studied  a  word  of  German." 

Esther  Stehle  is  still  working  hard  at  archi- 
tectural school  and  living  in  one  of  the  Barnard 
dormitories. 

Elizabeth  (Stoffregen)  May  and  her  hus- 
band spent  the  summer  in  Cambridge  (Mass.) 
where  each  studied  research  projects — Eliza- 
beth at  the  Business  School  and  her  husband 
at  the  Law  School  Library.  She  is  teaching 
economics  again  at  Goucher  and  finds  "that 
one's  2d  year  at  teaching  is  far  easier  (and  also 
probably  far  better  than  one's  first)."  She 
writes  further,  "  I  have  let  myself  be  persuaded 
to  give  a  series  of  lectures,  which  I  have  called 
'Dissecting  the  Depression'  for  the  Business 
and  Professional  Women's  Club  of  Baltimore. 
It  proves  to  be  rather  fun."  She  has  recently 
received  a  grant  from  the  Harvard  and  Rad- 
cliffe  Bureau  of  Internat.  Research  to  do  a 
portion  of  a  joint  project  concerning  a  certain 
phase  of  the  non-ferrous  metal  industries. 
The  work  is  a  direct  continuation  of  her  Ph.D. 
thesis  but  the  idea  started  in  a  paper  written 
while  she  was  a  sophomore  and  which  was 
later  the  basis  for  her  Smith  honors  paper. 

Charlotte  Sykes  has  a  sister  who  is  a  senior 
at  Smith.  Charlotte  directs  a  glee  club  at  the 
Woman's  Club  of  Evanston.  She  and  Nell 
Hirschberg  and  998  others  started  in  Novem- 
ber rehearsing  for  the  Chicago-North  Shore 
Music  Festival — an  event  of  next  May. 

Adeline  Taylor  is  in  Washington  again  as 
research  asst.  for  the  Internat.  Labor  Organ- 
ization, after  another  summer  as  a  member  of 
the  Amer.  Committee  in  Geneva.  She  did 
some  mountain  climbing  there  and  came  home 
"with  a  knapsack  and  mountain  shoes  big 
enough  for  two."  She  says,  "The  only  draw- 
back about  Washington  is  that  it's  far  from 
one's  college  friends.  I  walk  to  work,  and 
look  out  on  the  square  in  front  of  the  White 
House  from  my  desk,  while  pondering  on  the 
distressed  state  of  the  land.  It  seems  far 
away  to  us  here  until  it  comes  in  truckloads  to 
Capitol  Hill."  Address,  2315  Tracey  PI. 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Alyce  (Wiss)  Baldwin  says,  "My  husband 
and  I  had  a  most  interesting  trip  last  summer, 
motoring  along  the  Gaspe  Peninsula  in  eastern 
Quebec.  The  country  is  magnificent.  The 
people  speak  nothing  but  French  and  most  of 
them  are  very  simple  fishermen  and  lumber- 
men. The  Perron  Boulevarde,  a  simple  hard 
dirt  road,  runs  along  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
Atlantic  Ocean  for  5000  miles  or  more." 

The  Providence  Evening  Journal  prints  a 
picture  of  Eleanor  Wood  in  her  Frostbite 
dinghy,  Chili,  and  says;  "To  Eleanor  Wood 
belongs  the  honor  of  being  the  first  woman 
Frostbite  skipper  in  Rhode  Island."  Frostbite 
sailors  are  enthusiasts  who  continue  to  sail 
small  open  boats  all  winter.  Eleanor  was 
the  first  woman  to  buy  a  regulation  dinghy 
and  sailed  in  the  first  R.  I.  Frostbite  race  series. 

Alice  Woodard  is  doing  publicity  work  in 
New  York.     Address,  20  E.  76th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  F.  W.  Brown 
(Lillian  Calder),  Rowan  Arms,  White  Plains, 
N.  Y. 

Mrs.  A.  G.  Cooke  (Mary  Munroe),  13 
Gramercy  Park,  N.  Y.  C. 

Lucile  Orford,  215  Thornton  St.,  Hamden, 
Ct. 

Clara  Rees,  610  W.  116th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Lost  Members. — Mail  addressed  to  the 
following  graduates  has  been  returned: 
Katherine  Beall,  Dorothy  Brown,  Elizabeth 
Connell,  and  Mrs.  Louis  Pelletier  Jr.  (Caroline 
Ross).  Your  secretary  would  very  much 
appreciate  any  information. 
Ex-1928 

Born. — To  Martha  (Kellogg)  Anderson  a 
daughter,  Cyrena,  Sept.  12,  1932. 

Other  News. — Virginia  (Allan)  Klumpp  is 
living  in  New  Haven  (Ct.)  where  her  husband, 
Dr.  Klumpp,  is  at  the  General  Hosp. 

Jane  (Griffith)  Moag  is  now  living  in  Chi- 
cago. 

Alice  (Merrell)  Rapp  has  2  children:  Louise 
Merrell  and  George  Washington  Jr. 

Erville  (Shannon)  Doege  lives  in  Marsh- 
field  (Wis.),  where  her  husband  is  a  surgeon. 
"  I  am  still  much  interested  in  Smith  although 
I  went  there  for  only  two  and  a  half  years 
after  which  I  left  to  get  married.  With  a 
home,  a  husband,  2  children,  and  outside  de- 
mands to  be  considered  constantly,  college 
days  recede  farther  and  farther  into  the  back- 
ground. I  imagine  that  as  one's  family  grows 
older  it  is  far  easier  to  find  time  to  be  the  en- 
thusiastic alumna  that  one  now  aspires  to  be." 

Elisabeth  (Trinkner)  Wierdsma  is  living  in 
Stamford,  Ct. 

1929 

Class  secretary — Marjorie  W.  Pitts,  192  S. 
Franklin  St.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Fund  chairman — Mrs.  R.  P.  Johnson  (Alice 
Eaton),  522  Arbor  St.,  Yeadon,  Pa. 

Engaged. — Julia  Dodge  to  Dr.  Hilger  Parry 
Jenkins,  Univ.  of  Chicago,  and  Rush  Medical 
College  '26.  Dr.  Jenkins  is  a  member  of  the 
surgical  staff  at  Billings  Hosp.  in  Chicago. 
Julia  has  a  position  in  the  proof-reading  dept. 
of  the  Commerce  Clearing  House.  She  lives 
in  an  apartment  with  friends  at  5553  Kimbark 
Av.,  Chicago. 
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The 
HARTRIDGE    SCHOOL 

(50  minutes  from  New  York) 

College  preparation  a  specialty.  Over  50  girls 
in  leading  colleges  today. 

Special  attention  to  music  and  art. 

A  country  school  with  beautiful  grounds.  Cottage 
system.  Almost  all  corner  rooms.  Resident  De- 
partment strictly  limited. 

Athletics,  Dramatics,  Horseback  riding. 

EMELYN  B.  HARTRIDGE,  A.B.  (Vassar),  L.H.D.  (Smith) 
Principal 

Plainfield,  New  Jersey 


I1  KINGSWOOD 

SCHOOL  CRANBROOK 

A  distinctive,  endowed  school  for  200  girls, 
grades  7-12,  offering  college  preparatory  and 
general  courses,  and  an  optional  post-graduate 
year. 

Unusual  facilities  for  students  revealing  talent 
in  the  arts  and  sciences,  through  affiliation 
with  Cranbrook  institutions. 

Beautiful  new  buildings;  individual  rooms 
with  connecting  bath  for  each  pair  of  girls 
50-acre  hilly,  wooded  site,  on  Cranbrook  Lake, 
near  Detroit. 

Dr.  Katharine  Rogers  Adams,  Principal 

150  Cranbrook  Road 

Bloomfield  Hills  Michigan 


CATHEDRAL    SCHOOL 

of 

ST.  MARY 

GARDEN  CITY 
LONG  ISLAND,   NEW  YORK 

MIRIAM  A.  BYTEL 
Principal 


KENT  PLACE  SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS 

SUMMIT.  NEW  JERSEY 
An  Endowed  School  Thirty-ninth  Year 

On  the  estate  of  Chancellor  Kent,  in  the  hills  of 

New  Jersey,  twenty  miles  from  New  York 

Beautiful  New  Dormitory,  Fire-Proof 

Construction 

Recommended  by  the  leading  colleges  for  thorough 

COLLEGE  PREPARATION 
Also  General  Course,  Music,  Art,  Athletics 

HARRIET  LARNED  HUNT,   Head  of  the  School 


DWIGHT  sf&hg0,& 

COLLEGE  PREPARATORY 
and  SPECIAL  COURSES 


Excellent  Language  Departments 

Music,  Art,  Science 

Athletics 

Frances  Leogett  )  „  .     ..   , 

Maud  Jackson  Hulst,  Smith  '98   ]  Prtn«Pals 

Englewood,  New  Jersey 


MISS  STOUT'S 
EUROPEAN  SCHOOL 

October-June 

for  girls  who  have  completed  their  secondary  school 
work  or  one  or  two  years  of  college.  Four  months'  study 
of  history,  literature,  and  history  of  art  in  Rome, 
Florence,  Munich,  Paris,  and  London.  French  with 
native  teacher.  Three  months'  travel  with  study  in 
Italy,  Austria,  Hungary,  Southern  Germany,  France, 
Holland,  and  England.  Winter  holiday  for  Alpine 
sports.  School  established  in  1924. 

HELEN  L.  STOUT  '03,  PRINCIPAL 

Winter  Address: 
Morgan  and  Co.  14  Place  Yenddme,  Paris 


The 

Baldwin  School 

A  Country  School  for  Girls 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania 

Preparation  for  Barnard,  Bryn  Mawr, 
Mount  Holyoke,  Radcliffe,  Smith.Vassar 
and  Wellesley  colleges.  Abundant  out- 
door life  —  hockey,  basket-ball,  tennis. 
Indoor  Swimming  Pool. 

Elizabeth  Forrest  Johnson,  A.B.,  Head 


Holmquist    School 

FOR  GIRLS 
NEW  HOPE,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Principals 

Karline  Holmquist 

Louise  Holmquist,  A.B.  (Vassar) 

Academic  Dean 
Margaret B raman  Dewey,  A.B.  (Smith) 
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Effie  Manson  to  Donald  Howorth  Butler, 
Univ.  of  Oregon,  and  Harvard  Sch.  of  Bus. 
Administration  \U.  Mr.  Butler  is  now  with 
the  firm  of  Morgan,  Underwood,  and  Butler, 
investment  counsel  in  Pittsburgh. 

Marion  Neilson  to  Richard  Brooks  of 
Springfield,  Mass.  Mr.  Brooks  teaches  math- 
ematics and  physical  education  at  the  Thomas 
School  in  Row  ay ton,  Ct.  Marion  coached 
hockey  there  during  the  fall.  No  plans  for 
the  wedding  have  been  made. 

MARRIED. — Edith  Leavitt  to  Milton  Leon- 
ard Grahm,  July  5,  1932  in  Brookline,  Mass. 
Mr.  C.rahm  is  a  graduate  of  the  Univ.  of 
Mich,  and  of  Harvard.  Edith  and  her  hus- 
band are  at  present  living  at  the  Lee  Crest, 
610  Blaine  Aw,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Helen  Frahm  to  Arthur  E.  Coates  of  Berke- 
ley, Calif.,  May  29,  1932.  Address,  613  Car- 
mel  Av.,  Albany,  Calif. 

Florence  Smith  to  Valere  Y.Kees.  Address, 
2  72  W.  73d  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Born.- — To  Dorothea  (Ford)  Paullin  a 
daughter,  Patricia  Cole,  May  5,  1932.  Doro- 
thea and  the  baby  spent  the  summer  with 
Dorothea's  family  at  Lake  George  and  are 
now  with  Mr.  Paullin,  who  has  a  position  in 
Buffalo.  They  have  a  small  house  in  the 
suburbs. 

To  Barbara  (Johnston)  Nicholas  a  son, 
Paul  Johnston,  Oct.  15,  1932.  Barbara  and 
her  husband  will  return  to  the  United  States 
soon  to  live  at  46  Grace  Av.,  Great  Neck, 
N.  V. 

To  Jeanie  (Kerns)  Wheeler  a  daughter, 
Mary  Macy,  Dec.  17,  1932. 

To  Helen  (Smith)  Strong  a  daughter,  Joan 
Lincoln,  Nov.  11,  1932. 

To  Agnes  (Wharton)  Brewster  a  2d  son, 
George  Wharton,  Aug.  7,  1932. 

Other  News. — Dorothy  Beeley  played 
violin  selections  at  the  fall  meeting  of  the 
Southern  Calif.  Smith  Club  in  Beverly  Hills. 

Virginia  Bourne  is  one  of  the  secretaries  of 
the  New  York  Smith  Club. 

Elizabeth  Breed  is  studying  music  at  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

Margaret  (Cross)  Lippard  and  her  husband 
have  an  attractive  apartment  in  New  York. 
Address,  315  E.  68th  St. 

Lucie  Gould  writes  most  interestingly  of 
her  work  and  other  experiences  at  St.  Andrew's 
School  in  Mayaguez,  Porto  Rico.  A  portion 
of  one  of  her  recent  letters  will  be  quoted  in 
the  next  class  letter. 

Helen  Kernen  has  a  position  as  secretary  to 
Dean  Sperry  of  the  Harvard  Theol.  School. 

Dorothy  Loomis  is  spending  the  winter  at 
home,  doing  volunteer  clinic  work  and  learn- 
ing to  cook.  Her  fiance"  is  doing  research  at 
M.  I.  T.  in  soil  mechanics,  a  new  field  in  civil 
engineering.  No  plans  for  their  wedding  have 
yet  been  made. 

Eugenia  Marshall  is  studying  voice,  piano, 
and  music  theory  at  the  Acad,  of  Music  in 
Munich,  and  is  also  giving  English  lessons. 

Rosa  Mitchell  was  quite  ill  during  the  fall 
with  a  streptococcus  infection,  but  she  has 
now  recovered  sufficiently  to  enjoy  being  a 
"lady  of  leisure." 


Polly  Palfrey  writes  from  the  Katherine 
Branson  School  in  Ross  (Calif.)  that  she  likes 
"the  school,  the  surrounding  country  (which 
is  beyond  words  lovely),  and  San  Francisco — 
only  an  hour  away."  She  is  teaching  "a 
certain  amount  of  English;  also  Greek  myths, 
the  Bible,  and  American  history — and  I'm 
rapidly  learning  something  about  them." 

Agnes  Rodgers  is  again  teaching  at  George 
Washington  Univ.,  and  is  "playing  on  half 
a  dozen  hockey  teams,"  according  to  a  friend. 

Teresina  Rowell  has  been  spending  the 
winter  at  home,  leading  discussion  groups  and 
classes  in  current  events.  Early  in  January- 
she  resumed  work  on  her  Ph.D.  and  went  to 
live  at  the  new  Internat.  House  in  Chicago. 

Elizabeth  Sherman  is  working  for  her 
father.  She  serves  on  the  publicity  and  busi- 
ness committees  of  the  Community  Players  in 
Mount  Vernon. 

Sarah  Shurcliff  is  teaching  in  the  art  dept. 
of  the  Dalton  School  in  New  York.  Address, 
166  E.  66th  St. 

Louise  Spetnagel  has  a  secretarial  position 
with  the  Outdoor  Girl  Face  Powder  Co.  in 
New  York. 

Helen  Spurrier  has  a  position  in  the  social 
service  dept.  of  the  Boston  Psychopathic 
Hospital. 

Phyllis  Swain  is  "going  in  strenuously  for 
the  outdoor  life"  with  her  brother  at  Belfair 
Plantation,  Bluffton,  S.  C.  She  asks  that  all 
dues  be  sent  to  her  there  instead  of  to  her  pre- 
vious address. 

Eleanor  Thayer  is  chairman  of  the  college 
activities  of  the  Worcester  Smith  Club.  She 
is  continuing  her  work  in  music  with  the 
children  at  Perkins  Inst,  for  the  Blind. 

Janet  Townend  is  working  at  the  Worcester 
Art  Museum. 

Shirley  (White)  Zucker  is  doing  full-time 
office    work   at    her   husband's   factory,    the 
Stain-Ox  Company,  in  Roselle,  N.  J. 
Ex-1929 

Lucy  Young,  who  died  Oct.  17,  in  Boston, 
as  a  result  of  injuries  received  when  she  fell 
from  a  horse,  studied  art  abroad  after  leaving 
Smith,  and  returned  to  this  country  last 
August. 

Born. — To  Betty  (Allen)  Marvel  a  daugh- 
ter, Marjorie. 


Do    you     consider    your     education 
finished?     If  not,  see  page  155. 


1930 

Class  secretary — Emeline  F.  Shaffer.  20 
Edgehill  Rd.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

Fund  chairman — Adelaide  Hayes,  Allerton 
House,  130  E.  57th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Engaged. — Ruth  Ferris  to  Franklin  George 
McArthur  of  Westfield,  N.  J.  Mr.  McArthur 
is  associated  with  A.  E.  Ames  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of 
Toronto,  in  the  New  York  office. 

Jane  Loomis  to  Stanley  Donald  Livingston, 
Univ.  of  Wash.,  of  Honolulu,  T.  H. 

Charlotte  Rutty  to  Claire  Beebe  Crampton, 
an  instructor  in  biology  at  Wesleyan  Univ. 
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THE  KIRK  SCHOOL 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania 

Boarding  and  day  school.  Record  for  thor- 
ough preparation  for  the  leading  women's 
colleges.  Four-year  college  preparatory  course. 
One-year  intensive  course  for  high  school 
graduates.  Resident  enrollment  limited  to 
thirty  girls.  Advantages  of  small  classes  and  of 
individual  instruction  when  desirable.  In- 
formal home  atmosphere.  Outdoor  sports. 

Mary  B.  Thompson,  Principal 


The  Madeira  School 

GREEN  WAY,    FAIRFAX    COUNTY 
VIRGINIA 

A  resident  and  country  day  school  for 
girls  on  the  Potomac  River  near  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

150  Acres  10  Fireproof  Buildings 

LUCY  MADEIRA  WING,  Head  Mistress 


ASHLEY  HALL 

School  for  girls  in  atmosphere  of  southern 
culture  and  colonial  tradition.  Accredited. 
College  preparatory.  The  mild  climate  permits 
outdoor  sports  all  winter.  Horseback  Riding. 
Swimming  Pool.  Catalog. 

MARY  V.  McBEE,  Litt.D.,  Principal 
Box  S  Charleston,  S.  C. 


BIRCH  WATHEN 
SCHOOL 

A  Progressive  Day  School  for 
Boys  and  Girls 

149  West  93rd 
Tel.  Riverside  9-0314     New  York  City 


Jk 


:ENIMORE 
MDING 

IAMPS 

)n  Lake  Otsego,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

laily  Horsemanship  instruction  by  Russian  Imperial 
avalry  Officers.  Balanced  programs  include  Tennis, 
/ater  Sports,  French,  Music.  Model-yacht  building  a  fea- 
tre  at  FENIMORE  for  BOYS  6-14.  Denishawn  school  of 
incing  featured  at  FENIMORE  for  GIRLS  6-16.  FENI- 
[ORE  RIDING  CLUB  for  ADULTS  in  Autumn.  Limited 
irollment.  Rates  adapted  to  economic  conditions. 
For  Booklets  address: 


ox  64,  ROSEVILLE  STATION 


NEWARK,  N.  J. 


The  Aloha  Camps 

for  Girls  and  Boys 

VERMONT 

29th  Season 

Aloha  Hive,  girls  7-12,  Ely,  Vt. 

Aloha  Hive  Junior,  boys  and  girls,  4-7,  Ely,  Vt. 

The  Aloha  Camp,  girls  13-16  (Club  group  17-20), 

Fairlee,  Vt. 
Camp  Lanakila,  boys  8-14,  Fairlee,  Vt. 
Directors:  Mrs.  E.  L.  Gulick,  Wellesley 
Helen  Gulick  King,  Smith  '16 
Carol  Gulick  Hulbert,  Smith  '19 
Mary  Worthen  Knapp,  Smith  '13 
Booklets  on  request  —  Brookline,  Massachusetts 


CAMP 
MARBURY 

On  Lake  Champlain 
For  Girls,  8-11,  12-16 

Season  1933 
June  30  —  August  25 

Address 
MR.    AND   MRS.    H.   D.    SLEEPER 

Vergennes,  Vermont 


South  Pond  Cabins 

FITZWILLIAM,  N.  H. 

A  Camp  for  Boys 

Founded  in  1908  by  Rollin  M.  Gallagher.  A.M., 
Harvard  '06. 

TWENTY-FIFTH  SEASON 

Address  Director,  Mrs.  Rollin  M.  Gallagher  (Julie 
Reed,  A.B.,  Smith  •()<),  30  Canton  Avenue,  Mil- 
ton, Mass..  Tel.  Mil.  7640,  or  Mr.  H.  R.  Nash,  Milton 
Academy,  Milton,  Mass.,  Mil.  2292. 
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Margaret  Taylor  to  Robert  Eugene  Kohler, 
son  of  former  Gov.  Kohler  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Kohler  is  connected  with  the  Kohler  Co.  of 
Kohler,  Wis. 

Dorothy  Welles  to  Colby  Stilson,  Yale  '26 
and  Columbia  Law  School  '29.  Mr.  Stilson 
is  with  the  firm  of  Breed,  Abbott  &  Morgan  of 
New  York. 

Married. — Virginia  Cherry  to  David  John 
Luick,  June  1932. 

Helen  Brown  to  Rev.  Robert  Keys  Giffin, 
Oct.  29,  at  Evanston,  111.  Mr.  Giffin  has 
charge  of  the  local  Episcopal  church,  St. 
Peter's,  and  they  live  at  the  St.  Alban's 
Episcopal  Boys'  School,  Sycamore,  111. 

Elise  Hoster  to  Dr.  William  Byrne  Morrison, 
June  18,  1932.  Dr.  Morrison,  graduate  of  the 
Univ.  of  W.  \*a.  and  Jefferson  Medical  Col., 
is  a  member  of  the  Amer.  Col.  of  Surgeons. 
After  the  wedding  they  spent  4  months  in 
Europe  where  Dr.  Morrison  did  postgraduate 
work  in  surgery. 

Helen  Pruet  to  George  E.  Keith.  Address, 
46  Samuel  Aw,  Campello,  Mass. 

Brooksie  Smith  to  Charles  M inter  Patrick, 
Oct.  8,  1932. 

Marjorie  Elizabeth  Tyler  to  Walter  Wehner, 
Oct.  29,  1932. 

Borx. — To  Gretchen  (Behringer)  High- 
tower  a  daughter,  Gretchen  Behringer,  Aug. 
31,  1932. 

To  Mary  Maude  (Howell)  Brown  a  daugh- 
ter, Audrey  Louise,  Oct.  2,  1932. 

Other  News.- — Mary  Alexander,  Adelaide 
Hayes,  Virginia  Harrison,  and  Sally  Prescott 
have  an  apartment  together  in  N.  Y.  C.  at 
55  E.  76th  St. 

Barbara  Banning  has  been  on  a  Mediter- 
ranean cruise  and  spent  some  time  in  Greece. 
She  was  in  Stuttgart  for  Christmas  and 
expected  to  return  home  the  end  of  January. 

Mary  Barker  is  president  of  the  Newark 
Junior  League. 

Fanny  Curtis  and  Penelope  Crane  have 
taken  an  apartment  together  at  101  Myrtle 
St.,  Boston. 

Dorothy  Davis  is  doing  work  in  pathology 
at  the  Yale  Medical  School. 

Jane  Deal  is  doing  Junior  League  work  in 
Troy,  NY. 

Cordelia  (Dumaine)  Graves  is  teaching  in  a 
small  school  in  Groton.  She  has  9  pupils 
between  the  ages  of  5  and  8  and  is  tutoring  an 
older  child  besides. 

Shirley  Eddy  and  Barbara  Judkins  are 
living  at  the  Internat.  House  in  N.  Y.  C. 

Patricia  Goodwillie  is  teaching  at  the  Beaver 
Country  Day  School. 

Janet  Kates  is  publicity  director  of  the 
Mechanics  Inst,  in  Rochester  (N.  Y.),  a  post- 
high  school,  for  technical  and  art  study. 

Elizabeth  Lewis  is  working  at  the  Peabody 
Museum  of  Harvard. 

Maxine  (Merchant)  Brinkley  writes:  "We 
moved  to  Boston  last  May.  The  baby  and  I 
spent  most  of  September  and  October  in 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  with  my  hus- 
band's parents.  My  husband  is  handling 
commercial  radio  programs  here  in  Boston. 
We  are  writing  a  series  of  plays  to  be  produced 


shortly  on  the  air.  After  Christmas  I  am 
continuing  my  study  of  theory,  harmony,  and 
composition  at  the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory- of  Music."  Address,  131  Audubon  Rd., 
Boston. 

June  Offinger  is  secretary  to  a  man  in  the 
rayon  business  in  Johnson  City,  Tenn.  Ad- 
dress, 200  E.  Tenth  St.,  Johnson  City,  Tenn. 

Marion  (Scranton)  Mayer  and  her  husband 
have  been  remodeling  a  farm  house.  They 
hoped  to  move  in  in  January.  Address, 
Dalton,  Pa. 

Barbara  (Son)  Schwabacher  writes:  "We 
have  just  bought  a  farm  in  Southbury — cows, 
horses,  and  miscellaneous  smaller  animals, 
and  are  now  in  the  dairy  business.  Visitors 
are  always  welcome."  Address,  Barbien 
Farm,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Southbury,  Ct. 

Jane  Stewart's  father  is  now  stationed  at 
the  Watervliet  (N.  Y.)  Arsenal,  and  Jane  is 
living  there  this  winter. 

Helen  Teagle  sailed  Jan.  6  on  the  Rex,  for  a 
6-month  cruise  around  the  world  with  her 
mother.  Cicely  (Kershaw)  Rosenberry  gave 
a  party  for  her  Jan.  5. 

New  Addresses. — Grace  Cheney,  55  E. 
11th  St..  N.  Y.  C. 

Catharine  Collier,  The  Ambassador  E., 
1301  N.  State  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Rosenberry  (Cicelv  Kershaw), 
114  E.  84th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  Robert  J.  Joplin  (Mary  Minns),  127 
Myrtle  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Alary  Nixon,  466  Ocean  View  Av.  W., 
Willoughby  Beach,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Mrs.    Charles    A.    Van    Patten    (Barbara 
Pate),  c  o  Bankers  Trust  Co.,  5  place  Yen- 
dome,  Paris,  France,  (temporary). 
Ex- 1930 

Engaged. — Eleanor  Kimball  to  William 
Haigh  Van  Dusen,  M.  I.  T.  Mr.  Van  Dusen 
is  associated  with  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.  of  New 
York. 

Caroline  Kinsey  to  Palmer  Jadwin  Lathrop. 

Other  News. — Mary  Weston  is  emergency 
chairman  of  the  Montclair  Junior  League. 
1931 

Class  secretary — Dorothy  Hay,  Cragmoor, 
Cape  Elizabeth,  Me. 

Fund  chairman — Janice  Tarlin,  c/o  N.  W. 
Aver  &  Son,  Washington  Sq.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Engaged. — Norma  Adam  to  Lewis  Arnold 
Seybolt,  Wesleyan  '32. 

Helen  Coleman  to  Theodore  Barry.  They 
will  be  married  in  Amherst  in  June. 

Hope  Dudgeon  to  Edward  Payson  Chase. 
Hope  has  been  doing  department  store  work 
in  Fairhaven,  Mass. 

Dorothea  Lederer  to  Howard  Martin 
Antevil,  Yale  '28  and  Yale  Law  School  '30. 
Mr.  Antevil  is  associated  with  the  general 
counsel  for  Universal  Pictures  Corp. 

Katherine  Park  to  Dr.  Dudley  Merrill,  of 
New  York  and  Boston,  Harvard  '26  and 
Harvard  Medical  School.  Dr.  Merrill  is 
attending  physician  at  the  Boston  City  Hosp. 
and  an  instructor  at  the  Harvard  Medical 
School. 

Married. — Alice  Dunning  to  Robin  Cob- 
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•       1896-1933       • 

BACK  LOG  CAMP 

(A  CAMP  FOR  ADULTS  AND  FAMILIES) 

Sabael  P.  O.  New  York 

•  ON  INDIAN  LAKE,  ADIRONDACK  MOUNTAINS  • 

IS  YOUR  HUSBAND  A  FISHERMAN? 

There  are  several  ways  of  judging  a  man.  One  test  is  the  woman  he  marries.  The  husband  of  a 
Smith  alumna  would,  ipso  facto,  rank  pretty  high. 

Another  test  is  his  mode  of  fishing.  One  could  not,  off-hand,  guarantee  a  troller  for  pickerel; 
but  a  trout  fly  fisherman  is  a  safe  bet  every  time  (bait  more  dubious).  He  may  not  be  a  scholar 
but  he  is  sure  to  be  a  gentleman,-  he  is  probably  both. 

Back  Log  Camp  has  long  specialized  in  trout  fishing.  A  regular  feature  of  the  summer  is  an 
early  season  six  to  eight  day  fishing  trip  (hand-picked)  back  through  as  pretty  a  piece  of  wilder- 
ness as  one  could  wish  (starting  about  July  first).  Even  greenhorns  are  taken,  and  what  is  more, 
catch  trout.  No  bait  is  used,  and  the  catches  have  to  be  strictly  limited  to  avoid  waste,  even 
with  frequent  trout  meals.  Strenuous  ladies  are  sometimes  taken. 

Write  for  fully  illustrated  booklet  to 

MRS.  LUCY  HAINES  BROWN,  WESTTOWN,  PENNA. 


Swimming 
Riding 
Tennis 
Hiking 
Wrestling 
Boxing 
Baseball 
Football 

• 
Violin 
Piano 
Voice 
Band 
Orchestra 
Group  Singing 


Camp  Craft 

Nature  Study 

Clay  Modeling 

Pottery 

Art  Metal 

Woodwork 

Photography 

Dramatics 

• 

Experienced 

Tutoring  in 

All  Subjects 

• 

Special  French 

Section  in 

Senior  Camp 


Camp  Marienfeld 

CHESHAM— NEW   HAMPSHIRE 

38th  Year 

a  camp  for  boys  from  9  to  17 

offering 

The  Educative  Activities  Which  Have  a  Rightful  Place  in  a  Summer  Camp 

Address 

RAPHAEL  J.  SHORTLIDGE,  Headmaster,  THE  TOME  SCHOOL,  PORT  DEPOSIT,  MARYLAND 

or:  MRS.  SHORTLIDGE  —  HELEN  WETMORE  HOUGHTON  —  SMITH  1912 
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ble.  Address,  Monieka,  Belgian  Congo.  We 
quote  briefly  from  Alice's  "Congo  Cobwebs": 
- Mother,  Father,  and  I  arrived  Aug.  10; 
Robin  met  us  and  a  good  old  Ford  whisked 
us  to  Bolenge.  Aug.  12,  at  9  a.m.  we  were 
seated  before  a  desk  behind  which  stood  the 
administrator  in  white  and  bedecked  with  8 
medals.  The  Belgian  service  was  read  in 
rapid  French."  Before  the  ceremony  was 
possible  papers  had  to  be  produced  from  the 
U.  S.  Government,  Belgian  Embassy,  etc. 
The  "real"  wedding  was  in  the  afternoon; 
Alice's  father  performed  the  ceremony,  and 
the  benediction  was  given  in  Lonkundo  by  the 
native  pastor.     Alice  was  in  white  lace. 

Sarah  Chase  on  Jan.  7  to  Mowton  Le 
Compte  Waring,  Virginia  Milit.  Inst.  '27  and 
M.S.  from  Union  Col. 

Barbara  Dean  to  Charles  Raymond  Hunt  of 
Boston,  in  December  1932. 

Othkk  News. — Anne  Baker  is  a  section 
manager  in  Bloomingdale's. 

Betty  Baum  is  working  in  the  publicity 
dept.  in  Gimbel's,  Pittsburgh. 

Martha  Berry  was  the  very  capable  chair- 
man of  a  group  of  Portland  (Me.)  Smith 
alumnae,  including  Hilda  Randall  and  Doro- 
thy Hay,  who  at  Christmas  time  gave  a  most 
successful  dinner  dance  and  cabaret  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Portland  Smith  Club. 

Margaret  (Blood)  Hinkel  is  living  in  Han- 
over and  attending  literature  and  French 
classes  at  Dartmouth,  where  her  husband  is  a 
senior. 

Martha  Bloom  is  busily  learning  to  cook  and 
to  sew.  She  spent  3  months  last  summer 
on  "an  honest-to-goodness-not-a-dude  cattle 
ranch  in  southwestern  Colorado"  visiting  her 
fiance's  family. 

Mavena  Brierley  is  doing  reference  work 
at  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  library. 

Mary  Bullion  is  a  child  guidance  clinic 
worker  for  the  State  of  N.  Y. 

Jean  Campbell  was  in  Florence,  Italy,  dur- 
ing November  and  December.  She  is  spend- 
ing a  year  abroad  traveling  and  studying  art 
with  Gwendolyn  Cochrane  '32,  and  expects  to 
return  to  the  Worcester  Art  Museum. 

Harriet  Carter  is  taking  a  2d  year  of  study 
at  the  Cambridge  School  of  Domestic  Archi- 
tecture and  Landscape  Architecture. 

Emily  Collins  received  her  M.A.  in  history 
from  Boston  Univ.  last  June. 

Isadore  Cutler  is  an  asst.  instructor  in  a 
secretarial  school. 

Katharine  Daniels  is  selling  clothes  in  the 
R.  H.  Little  shop  in  Chicago.  She  has  also 
been  playing  Lake  Geneva  correspondent  to 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  now,  as  she  says,  descend- 
ing to  Chicago  reporter. 

Josephine  Dickerman  is  a  society  editor  in 
Bridgeport,  Ct. 

Mildred  Fleet  is  music  supervisor  of  public 
schools  in  Macedonia,  la. 

Jane  Ford  is  a  stenographer  in  the  office  of 
the  Treasury  Attache,  in  the  American  Em- 
bassy, Paris,  and  intends  to  stay  there  at  least 
a  year. 

Harriet  Gilfillan  is  trying  her  hand  at 
free-lance  writing. 


Phyllis  Greenwald  is  teaching  grade  2  in  a 
public  school  in  Cincinnati,  and  enjoying  the 
experience  greatly. 

Jane  Halle  and  Alberta  Assmus  completed 
the  provisional  course  and  were  accepted  in 
the  Cleveland  Junior  League. 

Sylvia  Hazelton  and  Hulda  Rees  are  for  the 
2d  year  in  the  psychology  dept.  at  Smith. 

Genevieve  Hedke  is  teaching  history  in  the 
7th  and  8th  grades  in  Trenton,  Mich. 

Mary  Huntington  is  studying  a  2d  year  at 
the  Yale  School  of  Nursing. 

Elizabeth  Jones  is  asst.  manager  of  a  dress 
shop  in  West  field,  N.  J. 

Harriet  (Jones)  Findlay  is  leading  a  very 
interesting  life  traveling  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  with  her  husband,  .who  deals  in 
paintings  and  etchings. 

Katherine  Kelsey  is  teaching  at  a  country 
day  and  boarding  school  in  Richmond  (Mass.) 
and  enjoys  it  immensely. 

Joy  Kimball  is  chairman  of  the  Junior 
League  Volunteers  at  the  Elizabeth  Peabody 
House  in  Boston. 

Helen  Kirkpatrick  has  a  job  in  Macy's. 

Esther  Knox  has  a  job  with  the  Liberty 
Mutual  Ins.  Co.  in  Boston,  and  is  rooming 
with  Jane  Rush  at  The  Hemenway.  During 
November  and  December  she  had  a  selling 
position  at  Slattery's. 

Helen  Lasker  and  Martha  Stanley  are  at 
the  Univ.  of  Chicago  School  of  Social  Service 
Admin. 

Irma  Lathrop  is  teaching  accounting, 
French,  and  typing  at  Larson's  Business 
School  in  New  Haven. 

Marjorie  Lucas  is  attending  secretarial 
school  in  Maplewood,  N.  J. 

Lorna  Macdonnell  is  still  delving  deep  in 
law  at  the  Univ.  of  Southern  Calif. 

Lucie  Mackey,  when  last  heard  from,  was 
supervising  at  Planter's  Restaurant  (N.  Y.) 
in  which  Lucie's  father  was  very  much  inter- 
ested. Since  his  death,  last  summer,  she  has 
been  trying  to  acquire  a  complete  knowledge 
of  the  business. 

Marion  Mclnnes  is  captain  of  the  second 
All-Philadelphia  Hockey  Team.  She  and 
Dorothy  (Andrus)  Burks  played  very  good 
hockey  there  all  fall. 

Katherine  Miller  is  spending  a  year  travel- 
ing and  studying  in  Europe. 

Mercedes  Moore  is  working  in  the  dept.  of 
Drama  at  the  Yale  Univ.  School  of  the  Fine 
Arts. 

Carolyn  Newcomb  is  studying  at  the  Nor- 
thampton Commercial  Col. 

Phoebe  Nichols  is  studying  at  Radcliffe. 

Mary  Parke  has  joined  the  ranks  of  gradu- 
ate students  in  Hamp. 

Claire  Parker  is  teaching  high  school  in 
Concord,  Vt. 

Jeanne  Marie  Parker  graduated  from  the 
Smith  School  for  Social  Work  in  August,  and 
is  now  a  psychiatric  social  worker  in  Buffalo. 

Elizabeth  Peirce  is  a  candidate  for  an  M.A. 
at  Teachers  College,  Columbia. 

Eileen  Rafferty  is  working  in  Macy's. 

Winifred  Randall  is  fellow  in  chemistry  at 
the  Univ.  of  Vt. 
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MI55  CONKLIN'5 

SECRETARIAL  SCHOOL 

Enrollment  for  February,  and 
successive  entrance  dates 


105  West  40th  St. 

Booklet  on    request 


New    York  City 

Tel.  PEnn.  6-3758 


Katharine  Gibbs 


ECRETARIAL 


NEW   YORK 

247  Park  Ave. 
Resident  and  Day 

BOSTON 

90  Marlboro  St. 
Resident  and  Day 

PROVIDENCE 

155  Angell  St. 


I   school  of  unusual  character  with  a   distinctive   purpose 
for  educated  women 

EXECUTIVE 
ACADEMIC 

Special  Course  for  College 
Women.  Selected  subjects  prepar- 
ing; for  executive  positions.  Special 
schedule.  Special  instruction. 
Two-year  Course  for  preparatory 
and  high  school  graduates.  First 
year  includes  six  collegiate  subjects. 
Second  year,  intensive  secretarial 
training. 

One-year  Course  includes  tech- 
nical and  broad  business  training 
preparing  for  positions  of  a  preferred 
character. 

Write  for  catalogue 


In  recent  numbers  of 

Wye  Smith  College 

Studies  in 

Social  Work 

Mental  Hygiene  Problems  of  Cardiac 

Patients. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Significance  of 

Nail-biting. 

Some  Possible  Motives  in  the  Sexual 

Delinquency  of  Children  of  Adequate 

Intelligence. 

Published  quarterly  by 

SMITH    COLLEGE    SCHOOL 
for  SOCIAL  WORK 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 

Two  dollars  for  the  year 
Seventy-five  cents  per  copy 


School  of  Nursing 
of  Yale  University 

A  Profession  for  the  College  Woman 

The  thirty  months'  course,  providing  an  intensive  and 
/aried  experience  through  the  case  study  method,  leads 
:o  the  degree  of 

BACHELOR  OF  NURSING 

Two  or  more  years  of  approved  college  work  required 
or  admission.  Beginning  in  1934  a  Bachelor's  degree  will 
>e  required.  A  few  scholarships  available  for  students 
vith  advanced  qualifications. 

For  catalogue  and  information  address: 

THE  DEAN,    YALE   SCHOOL   OF  NURSING 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 


SMITH  COLLEGE 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF 

Ml  I  C  I  c  JUNE  26  to 

U   3   I    3»        AUGUST  5,  1933 

Courses  in  the  Appreciation  and  History  of 
Music,  Harmony,  Counterpoint,  Piano  Peda- 
gogy, and  School  Music.  Instruction  in 
Piano,  Violin,  Violoncello,  Voice  and 
Organ. 

Write  for  catalog  to  Wilson  T.  Moog,  Director 
Sage  Hall,  Northampton,  Mass. 


T)rexel  £ibrary 
School 

A  one  year  course  for  college 

graduates;  confers  the  degree 

of  B.S.  inL.S. 

THE     DREXEL      INSTITUTE 

PHILADELPHIA 


V 


assar 


Collegi 


INSTITUTE   of  EUTHENICS 

Six  weeks  summer  course  for  Parents,  Teachers, 
and  those  interested  in  problems  of  the  Modern 
Family.  Courses  in  Child  Development,  Mental 
Hygiene,  Physiology  and  Nutrition,  Household 
Technology,  Interior  Decoration,  Family  Eco- 
nomics, Parent-Education  Leadership.  Study,  lec- 
tures, discussions  and  personal  conferences  with 
experts  in  the  field.  Nursery  School  for  children 
2-5  whose  mothers  attend  the  course;  older  school, 
children  5-6Vi,  if  registration  justifies  it.  For  full 
information,  address  the  Director. 

INSTITUTE  OF  EUTHENICS 

Vassar  College  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Course  begins  June  28th 
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Kathryn  Rowe  is  director  of  the  Jack  and 
Jill  Nursery  School,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Alice  Rust  is  manager  of  scenery  and 
properties  for  the  Pittsburgh  Junior  League 
Marionettes  this  winter,  and  is  still  taking 
orders  for  hand-painted  card  tables. 

Virginia  Smith  is  at  Cornell  Medical  School. 

Louise  Swain  is  a  field  representative  for  the 
Dept.  of  Institutions  and  Agencies,  Trenton, 
N.J. 

Elinor  Tucker  is  keeping  house  for  her 
family  in  Pittsburgh. 

Eleanor  Weeks  is  a  secretary  for  the  Ameri- 
can Legislators'  Assn. 

Rut  h  Wheeler  is  teaching  music  and  English 
in  Wantagh,  N.  Y. 

Mary   Louise   Williams   is  studying   piano 
again  this  year  with  Lee  Pattison  in  N.  Y.  C. 
Ex- 1931 

ENGAGED. — Margaret  Delmar  to  Philip 
Scribner  Wernher.  Margaret  has  been  man- 
aging  the  College  Shop  of  Carson,  Piri,  Scott 
and  Co.,  Evanston,  111. 

Barbara  Mitchell  to  Thomas  E.  Uniker  Jr. 
Barbara  is  teaching  in  the  Walden  School, 
N.  Y.  C. 

Anna  Nisbet  to  Francis  Lewis  Shradv,  of 
Elmsford,  N.  Y. 

Louise  Rickert  to  Harvey  S.  Benson  of 
Portland,  Ore. 

Amelia  Younglove  to  Charles  Manning 
Fish  Jr.,  Univ.  of  111.  '28,  of  Rockford,  111. 

Married. — Lois  Beebe  to  Howard  D. 
Shantz. 

Elizabeth  Child  to  Stuart  H.  Pringle,  Aug. 
20,  1932.  They  are  now  living  in  Stamford, 
Ct. 

Phyllis  Johnson  to  John  A.  McVickar  Jr. 

Born. — To  Eleanor  (Bradbury)  Reiner  a 
son,  Henry  C.  Jr.,  Nov.  11,  1932. 

To  Caroline  (Rogers)  Chickering  a  daugh- 
ter, Caroline  Martha,  Aug.  15,  1932. 

Other  News. — Evelyn  Beach  is  an  in- 
structor in  a  secretarial  course  at  Stetson 
Univ.,  De  Land,  Fla.  She  graduated  in  June 
from  the  Katharine  Gibbs  School  in  Boston. 

Elizabeth  Brooks  hopes  to  get  her  M.A. 
in  English. from  the  Univ.  of  Okla.  in  Feb. 

Dorothy  Anne  McCain  is  financial  secretary 
for  the  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church, 
Dayton,  O. 

Anne  (Nicholson)  Flohr  is  keeping  very 
busy  managing  a  home  and  a  2-year-old 
daughter. 

Mary  Perkins  is  doing  occupational  therapy 
work  in  Philadelphia. 

Eleanor  Quigley  is  a  volunteer  social  worker 
in  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Kathleen  Tappen  is  studying  fashion  draw- 
ing. 

Harriet  (Walker)  Kennedy  is  very  much 
occupied  taking  care  of  her  2-year-old  twin 
sons,  Don  and  Dick. 

New  Address. — Mrs.  H.  E.  Sears  (Gladys 
Mase),  4800  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
1932 

Class  secretary — Elizabeth  Cobb,  1601 
Magnolia  Dr.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Fund  chairman — Betsy  Knapp,  206  Scott 
Av.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Engaged. — Julia  Brodt  to  Maitland  de 
Gogorza,  asst.  professor  of  art  at  Smith. 

Janet  Claflin  to  Frank  R.  Lockhart  of 
Oakmont,  Philadelphia.  The  wedding  will  be 
in  March. 

Doris  Freile  to  Stuart  Benedict  of  Mont- 
clair  (N.  J.),  Williams  '27. 

Elsie  Haig  to  Wallace  L.  Root. 

Cecile  Katz  to  Carl  L.  Marek  of  New  York 
City.     Mr.  Marek  is  in  the  insurance  business. 

Helen  Thum  to  Herman  Lazarus  of  Glen 
Ridge,  N.  J.  Mr.  Lazarus  is  associate  pub- 
lisher of  the  Bayonne  Times. 

Eleanor  Warnock  to  John  Cuthbert  Hare  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Married. — Eleanor  Barry  to  Byron  Eugene 
Monroe,  Nov.  19,  1932.  Address,  604  S. 
10th  St.,  Pekin,  111. 

Marcella  Breidster  to  Thomas  Brayton 
Hurd,  Oct.  6, 1932.  Mr.  Hurd  is  with  the  Geo. 
B.  Hurd  Writing  Paper  Co.  Address,  210  E. 
68th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Sylvia  Cibel  to  Milton  Gordon,  Oct.  12, 
1932. 

Elizabeth  J.  Parker  to  Allen  Quimby  Jr., 
Dec.  3,  1932.  Mr.  Quimby  is  assistant  to  the 
vice-president  in  the  Barron  Collier  Adv. 
Co.,  N.  Y.  C.  The  wedding  was  a  quiet 
family  affair;  Ruth  Davis  came  on  from  St. 
Louis.  Elizabeth  is  doing  her  own  housework 
and  practicing  her  singing,  with  occasional 
lessons  in  New  York.  Address,  Yorkshire 
Apts.,  1  Garrett  PI.,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

Elisabeth  Plummer  to  R.  Hosmer  Norris. 
Oct.  23,  1932.  Address,  11  N.  Ten  Broeck 
St.,  Scotia,  N.  Y. 

Margaret  Sawyer  to  Roger  Sherman,  Oct. 
12,  1932.  Address,  The  Ambassador,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Other  News. — Isabelle  Aldrich  is  an  as- 
sistant in  a  personnel  bureau  at  149  Broadway. 
Address,  15  E.  Ninth  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Ruth  Alpern  is  teaching  French  in  the  Perth 
Amboy  High  School,  N.  J. 

Evelyn  Ames  is  attending  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music. 

Annette  Bauer  is  now  assistant  to  the  stylist 
in  the  Dennison  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York.  Ad- 
dress, 33-27  80th  St.,  Jackson  Hgts.,  N.  Y. 

Alice  Bigley,  in  addition  to  her  work  at 
Andover-Newton  Theolog.  Sem.,  is  also 
director  of  young  people's  work  at  the  Payson 
Park  Church,  Belmont,  Mass. 

Eugenia  Bovey  has  been  helping  with  the 
French  teaching  at  The  Finch  School,  N.  Y.  C. 

Barbara  Bradley  has  been  studying  at  the 
Northampton  Commercial  Col. 

Ruth  Brank  is  studying  piano  at  the  Inst, 
of  Musical  Art,  N.  Y.  C. 

Carolyn  Chase  is  acting  as  governess  for  2 
children  as  well  as  doing  her  psychological 
work  at  The  Brearley  School.  She  writes 
that  both  she  and  Ruth  Gould,  who  is  also  at 
Brearley,  are  enjoying  their  jobs  immensely. 

Virginia  Clutia  has  been  working  in  Berg- 
dorf-Goodmans. 

Elizabeth  Cobb  is  spending  her  time  doing 
social  work,  working  for  the  Cleveland  Smith 
Club,  and  hunting  news  for  '32. 

Gwendolen    Cochran    is   traveling   for  the 
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THE   BEST   OF   ITS    KIND 

THE  RUTH  BROOKS  CROSS 
WORD  PUZZLE  BOOK 

By  RUTH  BROOKS  (21) 

Fifty-Two  Brand-New  Puzzles  with  Kevs 
$1.35 

At  any  Bookseller's,  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price  by  the  Publishers 

LOTHROP,  LEE  &  SHEPARD  CO. 

275  Congress  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


America  is   \  \  d  Foreig  n 

T E  ICHERS     \  G  I   N <    J 

19  West  UtiiMiuh      Nku    lOKk.  S.  Y. 

Recommends  instructors,  teachers,  tutors, 
and  governesses  for  colleges,  schools  and 
families.  Careful  selection  for  individual 
needs. 

Miss  Agnes  Hooker,  Miss  Nellie  R.  Talbot 

Successors  to  Mrs.  M.  J.  Young-Fulton 

VAnderbilt  3-46S5 


Necessary   as    the    Dictionary! 

For  Every  Reader  of  English  Literature 

le  Oxford  Companion  to 
SGLISH  LITERATURE 

Compiled  and  edited  by 
SIR  PAUL  HARVEY 

>  urote  that?  How  did  that  term  originate?  Which  of 
xspeare's  Plays  was  he  in?  Here  is  a  concise  and  up-to- 
reference  work  for  those  who  ask  questions  as  they  read. 
»k  of  facts  about  authors;  famous  characters  in  fiction; 
donyms;  plots  of  novels,  plays;  dates  and  places  in 
ature;  phrases;  sayings;  nicknames;  mythological  char- 
ts: etc.  868  pages,  strongly  bound  in  buckram.  $4.50 
>rd   University  Press,    114  FIFTH  AVE.,   N.   Y.  C. 


THE    GRACE    M.    ABBOTT 
TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Grace  M.  Abbott,  Manager 

120  Boylston  Street 
Boston 

Member  Sational   Association    Teachers'   Agencies 


ALUMNAE!! 
Stay  Young  With  Us! 

READ  THE 

Smith  College  Weekly 

Subscriptions  $2.00  the  year 

Editor-in-chief HELEN  GELLER 

Business  Manager  JANE  WILSON 

SEND  SUBSCRIPTIONS  TO 
ELIZABETH  SCHUMACHER,  COMSTOCK  HOUSE 


APPOINTMENT  BUREAU 

DEPARTMENT   FOR  PROGRESSIVE 

SCHOOLS  AND  TEACHERS 

WOMEN'S  EDUCATIONAL  AND 
INDUSTRIAL  UNION 

264  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

This  bureau  recommends  especially  chosen 
teachers  for  placement  in  schools  which  are 
trying  to  improve  upon  traditional  methods 

Personal   interviews   required    with    teachers    and 
desired  with  school  authorities 

Mrs.  Rosamond  Dean  Snow,  A.B. 

Director  of  Department 
Miss  Lucy  O'Meara,  Smith  '12,  Director  of  Bureau 


MARGUERITE  TUTTLE,  Inc. 
School  and  Camp  Specialists 
19  W.  44th  St.,  New  York,  N.   Y. 


p-to-date  information  on  educational  opportunities 
>r  children  of  all  ages.  Schools,  Junior  Colleges,  and 
amps  in  the  United  States  and  Europe  covered 
loroughly.  Staff  of  college  graduate  consultants,  with 
jeciahzed  experience  and  professional  point  of  view, 
est  affiliations.  Consultations  with  parents  by  ap- 
Dintment. 

Jane  Griffin  '19 
Director  of  Information  Bureau 

elephone  Yanderbilt  3-0671  or  Write  for  Information 


Help  Students 

Through  College 

by  Employing 

Them  This  Sum- 

mer  As : 

Councilors 

House  Workers 

Governesses 

Waitresses 

Tutors 

Clerks 

Marjorv  P.  Nield, 

Vocational  Secretary 

College  Hall,  Northampton,  Mass. 
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year  in  Europe  with  Jean  Campbell  '31.  She 
is  studying  art. 

Man  ha  C'olley  is  taking  a  French  course  at 
the  Univ.  of  Pa.  with  Prof.  Schinz,  and  writes 
that  she  enjoys  her  teaching  very  much. 

Eileen  Creevey  writes:  "Acting  in  the  Re- 
pertory Playhouse  Associates!  Loads  of 
fun!" 

Mary-Francis  Crosby  is  a  graduate  student 
at  Washington  Univ.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Helen  Davis  has  been  taking  courses  in 
German  and  psychology  at  Worcester  Teach- 
ers Col. 

Rosemary  Denniston  is  doing  graduate 
work  in  English  at  Yale. 

Frances  Eisler  has  been  taking  a  secretarial 
course  at  Margaret  Morrison  Carnegie  Col. 
in  Pittsburgh. 

Virginia  Eyerly  has  been  working  in  the 
business  office  of  a  newspaper  plant  in  Blooms- 
burg,  Pa. 

Katherine  Field  is  a  stenographer  in  her 
father's  office. 

Muriel  FitzGibbon  is  a  student  at  Boston 
Univ. 

Hanna  Frank  and  Betty  Sniffen  made 
their  debut  at  the  Idlewood  Ball,  Nov.  4, 
in  Dallas.  Hanna  has  been  working  at  the 
Bradford  Memorial  Hosp.  for  Babies.  Betty's 
address:  Versailles  St.,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Elizabeth  French  is  working  for  a  B.D.  at 
Union  Theological  Sem.,  preparing  to  teach 
religion.  Outside  of  her  regular  classes, 
required  field  work  carries  her  into  the  slums 
of  New  York,  where  she  has  a  Sunday  school 
class  and  2  girls'  clubs  in  Christ  Church. 
Address,  606  W.  122d  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Loraine  Gruneberg  writes  that  she  has  been 
"working  hard — trying  to  make  New  York 
and  environs  '  Macy-conscious.'" 

Lois  Hand  is  attending  Katharine  Gibbs 
School  in  New  York. 

Ruth  Hard  is  managing  The  Bookshop  in 
Williamstown. 

Katherine  Harvie  is  studying  medicine  at 
Vanderbilt  Univ.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Frances  Hatzel  has  been  going  to  business 
school. 

Helen  Henry  is  studying  for  an  M.A.  in  the 
teaching  of  French  at  Teachers  Col.,  Columbia. 

Carol  Hine  has  been  studying  German  and 
art,  and  doing  volunteer  social  work. 

Margaret  Holmes  is  studying  at  the  Yale 
School  of  Nursing. 

Barbara  Honeyman  is  teaching  Latin  and 
English  in  a  small  private  school  in  Portland, 
Ore.  She  is  sharing  an  apartment  with  her 
brother,  and  writes  that  between  housekeep- 
ing and  school  work,  she  hasn't  a  spare  mo- 
ment. 

Virginia  Keeney  is  doing  graduate  work  in 
Spanish  at  the  Univ.  of  Chicago. 

Virginia  Kimberly  had  a  very  interesting 
summer  job  as  head  waitress  at  Old  Thacher 
Place,  Yarmouthport,  Mass.  She  had  under 
her  12  Mass.  State  Col.  girls,  and  did  some 
personnel  work  besides  her  supervision. 

Irene  Levine  has  been  going  to  secretarial 
school. 

Ingeborg  Lincoln  is  teaching  all  the  English 


in   St.    Katharine's   School,    Davenport,    la. 

Agnes  McLean  is  teaching  a  number  of 
subjects  in  the  Kent  School  for  Girls,  Denver, 
Colo. 

Linda  Marcus  took  a  3-month  library- 
training  course  this  fall,  and  is  now  a  librarian 
in  the  New  York  Public  Library. 

Elizabeth  Marshall  has  been  working  on 
the  Natl.  Survey  of  Education  Finance,  under 
Dr.  Paul  R.  Mort  of  Columbia. 

Louise  Metcalf  is  studying  for  a  B.S.  in 
Columbia  at  the  School  of  Library  Science. 

Molly  Mulligan  is  studying  music  and  tak- 
ing writing  courses  at  Columbia.  Address, 
424  E.  52dSt.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Eileen  O'Daniel  spent  a  week  in  Canada  at 
vacation  time  "learning  to  climb  the  trees  on 
skis." 

Athalia  Ogden  made  her  debut  in  Elizabeth, 
(N.  J.)  Christmas  vacation. 

Mary  Porter  has  a  position  in  an  art  mu- 
seum in  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  and  is  sharing  an 
apartment  with  Constance  Richardson. 

Elizabeth  Pratt  has  an  apprentice  job  at 
The  Beaver  Country  Day  School. 

Virginia  Ramsey  is  going  to  the  Univ.  of 
Denver  and  taking  scenic  design  for  the  Univ. 
Civic  Theater. 

Zelthia  Ruben  is  doing  social  service  work 
with  the  Children's  Aid  Soc.  of  Buffalo.  She 
has  a  scholarship  at  the  Univ.  of  Buffalo 
Social  Service  School. 

Eleanor  Salmon  is  studying  for  an  M.A.  in 
geology  at  Columbia. 

Margaret  Scott  has  sent  a  long  letter  from 
the  Amer.  Presbyterian  Mission,  Teheran, 
Persia.  We  quote  only  briefly  but  hope  for 
news  sent  especially  for  the  May  issue.  "  My 
first  impression  of  the  city  was  dust,  dust, 
dust.  .  .  .  The  school  is  in  the  big  Central 
Compound  where  the  church,  homes,  and 
offices  are.  It  has  a  wall  around  it  within  the 
big  wall;  there  are  lovely  trees  and  flowers. 
There  are  screens  around  the  school  gate  so 
that  no  man  can  look  in;  the  girls  take  off 
their  Chuddars — long  pieces  of  black  cloth — 
when  they  get  inside.  ...  I  started  an  In- 
ternal Relations  Club  Thursday."  (That 
sounds  natural!) 

Ursula  Setlow  is  studying  for  an  M.A.  in 
Romance  languages  at  Yale. 

Agnes  Shedd  took  a  cooking  course  at  Miss 
Farmer's  School  of  Cooking  in  Boston  this 
fall. 

Elizabeth  Sherry  is  studying  at  Teachers 
College,  Columbia,  and  is  also  "mothering" 
20  small  boys  in  a  children's  home.  Address, 
504  W.  129th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Carol  Sherwood  is  a  provisional  of  the  Jun- 
ior Service  League  of  Englewood,  N.  J. 

Louise  Speir  is  studying  in  Univ.  of  Oxford, 
England. 

Ann  Stanley  has  been  volunteering  in  a 
library  and  in  social  work. 

Gertrude  Steere  has  a  fellowship  at  the 
Juilliard  School  of  xMusic,  N.  Y.  C. 

Hermine  Summer  is  studying  at  the  Yale 
Drama  School. 

Virginia  Sykes  sailed  in  September  on  a 
trip  around  the  world  with  her  parents.     She 
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THE  MARY  MARGUERITE 

21  State  St.,  Northampton 

Telephone   1173 

Enjoys  alumnae  patronage. 

Regular  tea-room  service. 

Special  catering  for  reunions. 

Food  shop  sweets  may  be  ordered 
by  mail.  (List  sent  on  request.) 


®lb  Beerftelb  3nn 

Deerfield  Massachusetts 

(Settled  1671 ) 

Breakfast,  Lunch,  Tea,  Dine  or 
spend  a  vacation  in  this  peaceful 
Colonial  village. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ian  Tullis 

Tel..-  Greenfield  3  585         (Sellie  Oiesen  1913  ) 


White  House  Inn 

105  Elm  Street 
Northampton,  Massachusetts 

Guest  House  and  Tea  House 
Excellent  Cuisine 

Mrs.  M.  V.  Burgess 

Telephones  2210  and  1677 


Arnold  Inn 

12   ARNOLD    AVENUE,   NORTHAMPTON 


AnAUYearRoundGuestHouse 

Attractive  single  rooms  and  suites 
REASONABLE  RATES 


Mrs.  P.  C.  Mulford 
Tel.  2229-K  or  2320 


A  New  Motoring  Objective 

Hotel  "Northampton 


An  Inn  of  Colonial  Charm 

at  Northampton.  Massachusetts 

and 

WIGGINS9  OLD  TAVERN 


Furnished  with  original 
pieces  of  Early  American 
periods. 

You  will  enjoy  the 
delicious  food  and  seeing 
this    rare    collection. 

Room  Rates  $2.00. 

Free  Parking  —  Hotel  Garage 

LEWIS  N.  WIGGINS 

Proprietor 
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HARRY  PRAY  WORSTER 

l'ornurly  of  Tiffany  Studio* 

1223  Madison   kvenue  (at  88th  St.),  New  York 

Antique  —  RUGS  —  Modern 

also 

Repairing        Cleaning        Storing 

Authentications        Appraisals 

Avis  Elizabeth  Worster,  Smith  1936 


MARY    COGGESHALL 

JEANNETTE    JUKES 

INCORPORATED 

509  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Decorations 

, 

Furnishings 

Consultant 

for 

Smith  College 

jj, 

Mahogany 

Table 
27"  high 
20" x  14" 

S8.50 

Camera  Portraits 
ERIC  STAHLBERG 

The  Studio 
55  State  Street 

Northampton,  Mass. 

Portraits  of  Presidents  Neilson,  Burton,  and 
Seelye,  and  members  of  the  faculty. 
Campus  views  and  college  activities. 


expects  to  be  back  in  April.  Muriel  Fitz- 
Gibbon  has  her  itinerary  and  addresses. 

Betty  Tomlinson  has  been  working  for  the 
Junior  League  and  the  Montclair  Library. 

Lilla  Train  has  also  been  doing  Junior 
League  work,  housekeeping,  and  studying 
German. 

Doris  Trivers  has  been  studying  at  the 
Training  School  for  Social  Work  in  Mt.  Vernon. 
N.  Y.  # 

Marjorie  Tubbs  is  taking  her  M.A.  in 
French  at  Columbia. 

Madeline  (Watson)  Whaley  motored  to 
California  for  her  honeymoon,  and  is  now 
studying  with  her  husband  at  the  Eichel's 
School  of  Embalming  in  Philadelphia. 


Eleanor  Watters  has  been  taking  courses  at 
Columbia. 

Lydia  Weare  sailed  for  Spain  early  in  the 
fall.  She  is  spending  the  winter  studying 
and  seeing  more  of  the  country. 

Margaret  Wemple  writes  that  she  is  "work- 
ing on  the  family  farm  (Somerville,  N.  J.), 
playing  occasionally  with  the  Newark  Art 
Theater — nothing  lucrative." 

Myrtle  Williams  is  taking  a  secretarial 
course  at  Simmons  Col. 

Margery  Witherell  has  been  studying  at 
Northampton  Commercial  Col.,  and  had  a 
temporary  job  at  the  Hampshire  Bookshop. 

Elizabeth  Young  is  a  research  interne  in  the 
statistical  dept.  of  the  Worcester  State  Hosp. 

New  Addresses. — Helen  Bretzf elder,  201 
W.  77th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Eleanor  Eaton,  79  Voses  Lane,  Milton. 
Mass 

Dorothy  Hagar,  52  Garden  St.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Jean  Hamilton,  105  Georgian  Apts.,  Ells- 
worth Av.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Margaret  McLaughlin,  Lookout  Dr.,  Brook- 
lawn  Park,  Bridgeport,  Ct. 

Marjorie  Neuhof,  171  W.  79th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Helena  Ross,  67  Kensington  Av.,  Nor- 
thampton, Mass. 

Caroline  Vance,  1253  Carroll  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Ruth  Vanderpoel,  Friedrichstrasse,  15/1, 
Munich,  Germany. 

Ex- 193  2 

Engaged. — Marjorie  Currie  to  Harry  Whit- 
ney Osgood  Jr.,  a  graduate  of  Stevens  Inst,  of 
Technology. 

Lucy  Hill  to  John  Mitchell  Brodie  of 
Watertown,  Ct.  Mr.  Brodie  is  now  doing 
post-graduate  work  at  N.  Y.  Univ.  and  is 
associated  in  business  with  the  Root  and 
Boyd  Ins.  Co.  in  Waterbury. 

Married. — Virginia  Child  to  Thomas 
Fitch  Capen,  Dec.  10,  1932  in  Greenwich, 
Ct.  Address,  72  Columbia  Hgts.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Frances  Foerster  to  Dr.  Dean  Holland 
Schols,  Sept.  10,  1932.  Address,  1402  Wash- 
ington Hgts.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Elenor  Lust  to  Robert  Eising  of  N.  Y.  C, 
Jan.  7.  Mr.  Eising  is  a  partner  in  the  firm 
of  Hirsch,  Lillienthal  &  Co.  and  a  member 
of  the  N.  Y.  Stock  Exchange. 

Hilda  Merry  to  Philip  Fuhrmann.  Ad- 
dress, 68  Ashland  Av.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Katherine  Young  to  Shorey  Cameron 
Guess  of  N.  Y.  C,  Oct.  12,  1932.  Marion 
Andrew  was  the  only  attendant.  Address, 
114-122  E.  52dSt.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Born. — To  Elizabeth  (Bratton)  Daly  a 
daughter,  Joan,  in  August,  1932. 

Other  News. — Ella  Adams  is  now  Mis. 
Joseph  A.  Uhl  III.  Address,  1519  Dana 
Av.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Margaret  Allen  is  secretary  to  the  purchas- 
ing manager  in  the  Charm  Candy  Factory, 
Newark,  N.J. 

Marion  Andrew  is  working  as  a  secretary 
in  Andover,  Mass. 

Barbara  Beck  is  a  senior  at  Simmons  Col. 
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While  Mark  Twain  was  editor  of  a  Missouri  newspaper,  a  subscriber  wrote  to  him  saying  he 
had  found  a  spider  in  his  paper,  and  asking  whether  this  was  a  sign  of  good  or  bad  luck.  The 
humorist  replied: 

"Old  subscriber:  Finding  a  spider  in  your  paper  was  neither  good  nor  bad  luck  for  you.     The 
spider  was  merely  looking  over  your  paper  to  see  which  merchant  is  NOT  ADVERTISING 
that  he  can  go  to  that  store,  spin  his  web  across  the  door  and  lead  a  life  of  undisturbed  peace  ever 
afterwards." 
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Jane  Belcher  is  doing  graduate  work  in  the 
School  of  Zoology  at  Columbia. 

Caroline  Brooks  is  studying  history  at  the 
Univ.  of  Chicago  and  living  at  the  Internat. 
House.     She  will  graduate  Alar.  18,  1933. 

Elizabeth  Damon  is  secretary  to  a  doctor  in 
Boston. 

Dorothy  Devery  is  a  state  social  investiga- 
tor in  New  Jersey. 

Mary  Louise  Edmundson  is  now  Mrs. 
Eugene  F.  Durand,  Thornycroft  Apts.,  Scars- 
dale,  X.  Y.  She  has  a  daughter  Jeanne,  born 
Apr.  8,  1932. 

Eleanor  Edwards  is  working  in  the  office  of 
the  Edwards  Folding  Box  Co.,  and  is  also 
taking  a  course  in  journalism. 

Jane  Hascall  was  married  to  Robert  O. 
Spencer,  Xov.  9,  1929.  Address,  202  X. 
Xebraska  St.,  Marion,  Ind.  She  has  a  son 
Robert,  born  Sept.  22,  1931. 

Mary  Louise  Kean  has  been  working  for 
the  Consolidated  Gas  Co.,  X.  Y.  C. 

Janet  Kendig  played  with  the  Southeast 
Reserves  in  the  Xat.  Field  Hockey  Tourna- 
ment at  Rosemary  Hall  in  Xovember.  The 
Reserves  made  a  good  record  for  themselves, 
defeating  the  Xortheast  Reserves  3-1,  and 
the  Midwest  Reserves  11-1. 

Eleanor  (Lamont)  Cunningham  is  studying 
in   London.     Address,  22   Upper  George  St. 

Mary  Mahony  is  working  in  a  bookshop  at 
Madison  Av.  and  57th  St.,  X.  Y.  C.  Address 
for  the  winter,  424  E.  52d  St. 

Flora  Mather  was  in  St.  Moritz  for  the 
Christmas  vacation. 

Margaret  Murray  is  working  at  Brad- 
street's,  X.  Y.  C. 

Marjorie  Myers  is  now  Mrs.  Curtiss  Ginn 
Jr.,  910  Center  St.,  Ashland,  O. 

Xora-Blanche  Peters  is  now  Mrs.  H.  Parker 
Sharp,  Schenley  Apts.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  She 
has  a  child  born  Xov.  2,  1931. 


Mary  Pratt  is  a  senior  at  Russell  Sage  Col. 

May  Read  is  now  Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Batchel- 
der,  Beverly  Farms,  Mass.  She  has  a  son 
almost  a  year  old. 

Dorothy  Scofield  is  a  student  at  Center 
Col.,  Danville,  Ky. 

Olive  Sloan  is  studying  art. 

Peggy  Strasser  is  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Block, 
147  Cottage  St.,  Xew  Haven,  Ct.  She  has  a 
daughter  Marion  Julia,  born  Xov.  7,  1932. 

Annie  Thomson  is  working  as  a  broker- 
saleswoman. 

Adele  Urbach  is  teaching  dancing  in 
Dubuque,  la. 

Mary  Watkins  is  Mrs.  Russell  Lloyd. 
Address,  c/o  Lt.  Russell  Lloyd,  Marine  Corps 
Base,  Pearl  Harbor,  T.  H. 

Elizabeth  Whitenack  is  with  the  Duplan 
Silk  Corp.  in  X.  Y.  C. 

Randall  (Williams)  Rogers  was  on  the 
Junior  Dance  Committee  for  the  Victory  Ball 
in  X.  Y.  C.  in  October. 

Olive  Wolfe  is  Mrs.  Ralph  K.  Montgomery, 
210  Thornton  St.,  Spring  Glen,  Xew  Haven, 
Ct.  She  has  2  children:  Joan,  born  May, 
1930,  and  Elise,  born  July,  1932. 

Xew  Addresses. — Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Daly 
(Elizabeth  Bratton),  501  Steele  St.,  Denver, 
Colo. 

Dorothy  Devery,  56  River  Bank,  Beverly, 
X.J. 

Mrs.  Clarence  E.  Unterberg  (Marjorie 
Kahn),  47  E.  88th  St.,  X.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  Ward  Dayton  (Elizabeth  Larcom), 
432  Lowell  Av.,  Xewtonville,  Mass. 

Virginia  Scanlan,  3657  Broadway,  X.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  Charles  L.  Havey  (Dorothy  Shore), 
23  Bowers  Rd.,  Caldwell,  X.  J. 

Mrs.  Sidney  Barnett  (Pauline  Teweles), 
3493  X.  Shepard  Av.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mary  V.  Watson,  2605  E.  Hartford  Av., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


^Announcements 


EDITORIAL  mail  should  be  sent  to  Edith  Hill,  College  Hall,  Xorthampton,  Mass.  Material 
for  the  May  issue  should  be  typewritten  and  should  reach  College  Hall  by  April  4.  Send 
subscriptions  to  Florence  Snow  at  Rumford  Bldg.,  Concord,  X.  H.,  or  College  Hall.  The 
dates  of  publication  are  Xov.  20,  Feb.  20,  May  20,  and  Aug.  3.  The  price  is  $1.50  for  one  year; 
$5.00  for  four  years;  single  copies,  40  cents.  Put  the  Quarterly  on  your  wedding  announce- 
ment list.  Subscribers  are  requested  to  send  notices  of  change  of  address  five  weeks  before  they 
are  to  take  effect.  Failure  to  send  such  notice  will  result  in  the  incorrect  forwarding  of  the  next 
copy  and  delay  in  its  receipt.     Old  and  new  addresses  must  be  given. 

Commencement  1933 

IVY-ALUMNAE  DAY  will  be  Saturday,  June  17.  Alumnae  will  again  be  entertained  by  the 
College  at  a  picnic  luncheon  on  the  campus  on  that  day,  and  the  Alumnae  Assembly  will  be 
held  in  the  afternoon.  The  reduced  schedule  for  campus  accommodation  is:  room  and  break- 
fast $1.75  a  night.  Luncheon  and  dinner  will  be  served  in  several  houses  at  50c  and  75c, 
respectively.  Reuning  alumnae  should  apply  for  rooms  to  their  class  committees;  non- 
reuning  alumnae  directly  to  the  Alumnae  Office.  Reduced  railroad  fares  have  been  secured  on 
a  basis  of  a  fare  and  a  half  for  a  round  trip.  The  provisions  will  benefit  those  alumnae  who 
come  both  for  Commencement  and  the  Alumnae  College  which  follows  on  June  20-24.  See 
page  155. 

{College  Calendar  in  brief  will  be  found  on  inside  of  back  cover) 
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SMITH  COLLEGE  was  founded  by  Sophia  Smith  of  Hatfield,  Massachu.- 
bequeathed  for  its  establishment  and  maintenance  $  hich  in  1875. 

when  the  last  payment  was  received  and  the  in: 

if  not  quite  a  half  million  of  dollars.     The  College  ng  to  realize  the 

ideals  of  character  inspired  by  the  Christian  religion,  but  is  entirel 

management  and  instruction.     It  was  incorporated  and  chartered  by  the  March 

1871.  In  September  1875  it  opened  with  14  students,  and  granted  11  degrees  in  June 
1879.     In  June  1932  the  College  conferred  339  A.B.  degrees,  and  21  M.A.  degr 

THE  College  opened  its  fifty-eighth  year  with  an  undergraduate  enrollment  of  1850 
including  49  juniors  who  are  spending  the  year  at  the  Sorbonne,  6  juniors  and  1 
senior  who  are  spending  the  year  in  Madrid,  and  8  juniors  who  are  spending  the  year  in 
Florence.     There  are  199  graduate  students,  a  teaching  staff  of  239,  and  13  chie 
ministrative  officers.     There  are  13,334  alumnae,  of  whom  12,586  are  living. 

THE  College  fee  for  board  and  room  is  $500  per  year  and  for  tuition  $500.  There  are 
five  houses  in  which  cheaper  living  terms  are  provided.  The  Trustees  set  aside  ap- 
proximately $150,000  for  scholarships  annually,  besides  which  man)  :>rizes  have 
been  established. 

AMONG  the  distinctive  features  of  the  College  are:  (1)  Jun.  ^pain, 

Jjl.  and  Italy.  A  selected  group  of  students  majoring  in  French,  Spanish,  or  Italian, 
are  allowed  to  spend  their  junior  year  in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy  respectively,  under  the 
personal  direction  of  members  of  the  Faculty.  (2)  Special  Honors.  Selected  students 
are  allowed  to  pursue  their  studies  individually  during  the  junior  and  senior  years  in  a 
special  field  under  the  guidance  of  special  instructors.  They  are  relieved  of  the  routine 
of  class  attendance  and  course  examinations  during  these  two  !  he  Experi- 

mental Schools:  a.  The  Day  School,  an  experimental  school  of  the  progressive  type, 
conducted  by  the  Department  of  Education,  offers  instruction  to  children  from  five  years 
of  age  through  the  work  of  the  Junior  High  School,  b.  Cooperative  Nursery  School, 
also  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Education.  (4)  School  for  Social  Work.  A  pro- 
fessional graduate  school  leading  to  the  degree  of  M  -  ;  The  Smith  College 
aeum  of  Art.     (6)  A  Summer  School  of  Music. 

College  Calendar  ix  Brief 


Feb.  23  —  Amherst-Smith  Debate 

Feb.  24  —  Lecture  by  T.  S.  Eliot 

Feb.  25  —  Mary  Wigman 

Feb.  26  —  Vespers 

Feb.  27-Mar.  2  —  Annual  Religious  Forum 

Dr.  Barstow  leader 
Feb.  28  —  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Mar.  4  —  Spring  Dance 
Mar.  7  —  Workshop 
Mar.  8  —  Budapest  String  Quartet 
Mar.  9-11  —  Model  League  of  Nations 


Mar.  15  —  Recital  by  Vehudi  Menuhin 
Mar.  17 — Pennr-;  Debate 

Mar.  18  —  Gym  Demonstration 
Mar.  20-21  —  Dramatic  Association 
Mar.  22-Apr.  5  —  Spring  Recess 
Apr.  12 — Trio  Instrumental  de 
Apr.  19  —  .ipetition 

Apr.  20  —  Lecture  by  I  erkins 

May  6 —  11  ith  Glee  l 

May  10  —  Madrigal 
Mav  17-  ow 
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SALZERS  HARDY  NORTHERN  GROWN 

Seed,  Plants,  Shrubs  and   Bulbs 

Salzer's  65th  Annual  Spring  Catalog  containing 
170  pages  will  be  mailed  free  to  all  Smith  Alumnae 
and  friends  inquiring. 

10%  TO  THE  SMITH  FUND  if  order  amounts  to 
$5.00  or  more.  Be  sure  to  use  Key  Number  "Box 
Smith"  when  requesting  catalog  so  fund  will  be 
properly  credited. 

AMERICA'S  LARGEST 
MOST    MODERN    SEEDHOUSE 

Salzer's  are  giving  Four  (4)  Free  Trips  to  Chicago's 
century  of  progress..  All  expenses  paid  from  any 
point  in  the  U.  S.  A.     Win  one! 

SEEDS  AND  PLANTS 
for  Rock  Gardens 

Write  me  about  your  garden  problems. 
Jeannette  Hankerson  Salzer — Smith  1916 

JOHN    A.    SALZER    SEED   COMPANY 


1868-1933 


Box  Smith 


La  Crosse,  Wisconsin 
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The  Painless  Operation 


. . .  High  up  under  the  dome  of  Boston'£  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital,  far  removed  from  the  wards 
so  that  the  screams  of  sufferers  under  the  knife  will 
not  horrify  the  ward  patients,  is  the  Hospital's  famed 
operating  amphitheatre.  Many  a  medical  student 
dreads  the  operations  he  is  privileged  to  watch,  fre- 
quently faints.  But  one  day  last  week  Dr.  John  C 
Warren,  Boston  surgeon,  led  a  group  of  surgeons 
and  students  (class  of  1847)  up  the  long  stairs,  eager, 
hurrying. 

For  there  beckoned  an  interesting  experiment  — 
surgery  without  pain.  Dr.  William  Thomas  Green 
Morton.  27-year  old  Boston  dentist,  thought  it  pos- 
sible, had  experimented  to  that  end  with  ether,  a 
volatile,  pungent  chemical  compound  capable  of  pro- 
ducing insensibility.  He  had  tried  it  on  animals,  on 
himself,  then  on  his  patients  while  extracting  the 
roots  of  decayed  teeth.  Finally  he  had  obtained  per- 
mission from  Dr.  Warren  to  let  him  test  his  drug 
before  an  audience.  One  Gilbert  Abbott,  with  a  tumor 
on  his  neck,  was  to  be  the  first  trial. 

At  11  a.m.  the  last  privileged  student  hurried  into 
the  amphitheatre.  Experimentee  Abbott,  fidgeting  on 
the  operating-table,  looked  anxiously  at  the  clock. 
Casual  talk  ceased,  sudden  silence  prevailed  as  the 
minute-hand  crawled  past  the  hour,  and  Dr.  Morton 
did  not  appear.  "He  and  his  anesthetic!  Humbugs 
both,  no  doubt!"  mumbled  a  doctor.  It  became  five 
minutes  past  eleven,  ten,  then  a  quarter  after.  The 
patient  stirred  uneasily,  Dr.  Warren  selected  an  in- 
strument, advanced  to  the  table — useless  to  delay  pro- 
ceedings any  longer.  As  his  knife  poised  for  the  in- 
cision. Dr.  Morton,  breathless,  apologetic,  rushed  in. 
He  held  in  one  hand  a  curious  globe-and-tube  apparatus. 

In  eager  concentration,  tensely  expectant,  the  wait- 
ing group  of  surgeons  and  students  watched  while  the 
newcom-r  —  a  charlatan  perhaps,  a  genius  possibly  — 
adjusted  his  peculiar  inhaling  apparatus  to  the  pa- 
tient's mouth  and  with  tense  composure  administered' 

Cultivated    American?,    impatient     with 
turn  increasingly  to  publications  edited 
lions,    fair-<]ralin«,    vigorously    impartial, 
in   tire  sense  that   they  report  what   they 


his  anesthetic.  Veiled  skepticism  revealed  itself  whe« 
the  patient  reacted  suddenly  in  wild  exhilaration,  but 
this  exuberance  subsided,  relaxation  took  its  place 
then  unconsciousness.  Skepticism  was  routed,  amaze' 
ment  paramount.  Said  Dentist  Morton  to  Surgeoi 
Warren:  "Your  patient  is  ready." 

Dr.  Warren  began  to  operate,  proceeded  quickly,  ii 
five  minutes  had  finished.  From  the  patient  came  no 
cry  of  pain,  no  agony  of  distress,  only  slight  move, 
ments,  mumbled  words  as  from  one  who  stirs  on  th» 
borderland  of  sleep  .... 

"This,  gentlemen,"  exclaimed  Surgeon  Warren,  "is 
no  humbug." 

Awake,  Gilbert  Abbott  said,  "I  felt  no  pain." 

So,  in  part,  had  TIME  been  published  in 
October,  1846,  would  TIME  have  reported  th< 
first  public  demonstration  of  ether  as  a  sur- 
gical anesthetic.  So.  too,  would  TIME  have 
reported  how  one  Dr.  Crawford  Williamson 
Long,  of  Georgia,  came  forward  later  saying 
that  he  had  used  ether  four  years  previous,  had 
given  it  up  as  impractical  ....  So,  too,  would 
TIME  have  reported  the  bitter  persecution  thai 
came  to  Dentist  Morton  when  he  patented  his 
discovery  as  "Letheon";  the  seizure  of  "Leth- 
eon"  by  the  U.  S.  Government  for  its  own  uses 
the  claims  of  Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson,  the  Bos- 
ton chemist  from  whom  Dentist  Morton  had 
obtained  his  ether;  the  division  of  the  Paris 
Academy  of  Medicine's  5,000  franc  Monthyon 
Prize  for  1852  between  these  two,  with  Morton 
proudly  refusing  his  share;  the  long  Congres- 
sional investigations  resulting  in  nothing,  and 
Dentist  Morton's  death  in  poverty  in  1865. 


cheap     sensationalism     and     windy    bias, 

in   the   historical   spirit.      These   publica- 

devote    themselves    to    the    public    weal 

see,   serve   no   masters,   fear   no   group*. 
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'en  t 
50  TIMERS" 
state 

When  the  chef  unloads  his 
luscious  cargo 

What  a  smart  way  to  choose  your  ship  for 

a  perfect  trip!  Follow  the  "50  Timers," 

those  wise,  seasoned  travelers  who  know 

the  ropes,  who  know  "travel" — and  have 

chosen  White  Star  fifty  times  and  more. 

They  know  the  difference  between  a  meal 

and  a  feast,  the  importance  of  roomy 

cabins  .  .  .  they  know — and  they've 

chosen  White  Star  over  and  over! 

Here  are  the  "50  Timers'"  favorites 

of  today:  The  Majestic,  world's  largest 

ship;  Olympic.  Also  the  Georgic  (new)  and 

Britannic,  England's  largest  motor  liners, 

and  the  well-known  Adriatic. 

TOURIST  CLASS  IS  "TOP''  VIA  RED  STAR 

Mitmeuaska,  Minnetonka,  Per.nland,  Westernland 
—on  these  mighry  liners,  the  finest  on  the  ship 
is  yours  at  low  Tourist  Class  rates!  From 
$106.50  one  way;  $189  round'trip. 

For  sailings  to  Ireland,  England,  France  />^^\ 
and  Belgium,  see  your  local  agent,  or  *«»«««— o 
your  own  Graduate  Travel  Service.    \~*j»y 

WHITE  STAR  LINE 

RED  STAR  LINE  •  LM.  M.  Company 

No.  1  Broadway,  New  York 
Other  offices  in  principal  cities.       Agents  everywhere 
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The  Smith  College  Booth  at  "A  Century  of  Progr;  — 

C  The  mural  painting  is  intended  to  symbolize  the  College  itself  and  the  multitude  of  activities 
which  it  shelters.  The  upper  portion  represents  some  of  the  principal  buildings,  with  Paradise, 
Mill  River,  and  the  new  athletic  field  in  the  background.  The  center  is  dominated  by  College 
Hall  rising  above  the  Grecourt  Gates,  with  an  inscription  chosen  from  Walt  Whitman  which 
suggests  the  theme  of  the  mural: 

Somewhere  within  their  walls  shall  all 

that  forwards  perfect  human  life  be  started, 

tried,  taught,  advanced,  visibly  exhibited. 

C  At  the  right  and  left,  students  are  seen  engaged  in  typical  College  activities:  architectural 
designing,  painting,  scientific  research,  music,  and  rhythms.  At  the  top  of  the  central  panel 
is  a  new  Smith  College  Seal  designed  for  the  booth  by  Mr.  de  Gogorza  of  the  Art  Department. 
C  The  mural  was  designed  and  painted  by  Professor  Oliver  Larkin  of  the  Art  Department,  and  j 
Smith  students  posed  for  all  the  figures  included  in  the  design.  The  color  scheme  is  carried  out  in  j 
very  intense  colors,  the  deep  blues  and  greens  of  the  background  being  balanced  by  the  violet, 
green-blue,  orange,  and  vermilion  tones  of  the  figures. 

C.  Mr.  Karl  Putnam.  Assistant  Professor  of  Architecture,  has  been  associated  with  Mr.  Larkin 
in  drawing  up  the  working  plans  and  specifications  for  the  Booth,  which  was  designed  by  Vir- 
ginia Gilbert  '33.  The  major  part  of  the  Booth  was  constructed  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Franklin  King,  our  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds,  in  the  College  carpenters'  shop. 
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"Squaring  the  Qrcle"  or  "Ten  by  TenJ' 

HARRIET  BLISS  FORD  1899,  \esiclent  Trustee 


IN  ONE  of  the  embrasures  of  the 
great  living-room  of  the  Alumnae 
Building,  a  Round  Table  on  the  Smith 
College  Booth  in  Chicago  was  being 
held.  The  armchairs  were  most  com- 
fortable, tea  was  on  the  table,  a 
fire  on  the  hearth,  the  terrace  win- 
dows were  open  to  let  in  the  smell 
of  spring  and  a  better  view  of  the 
Holyoke  Range.  Opinions  differed. 
What  more  could  one  ask? 

*  *     * 

Must  we  note  at  this  point,  in  the 
interests  of  accuracy,  that  up  till 
now  (April  12)  there  is  no  spring,  and 
no  Alumnae  Building,  and  that  the 
table  was  eight-sided?  Otherwise  the 
following  report  is  more  or  less  ver- 
batim. 

*  *     * 

A.  spoke  first  as  is  the  habit  of 
theyoung, "Tea?  Thanks.  Perfectly 
black  and  plain,  please.  Have  you 
seen  Mr.  Larkin's  mural?  I've  just 
been  to  Hillyer  and  I'm  all  jittery. 
Don't  you  think  it's  simply  marvel- 
ous? It's  an  absolute  stroke  of  genius 
—  the  way  he's  worked  in  the  entire 
campus  and  the  complete  curriculum 
in  three  panels  is  beyond  words  gor- 
geous. Don't  you  think  it's  all  the 
most  wonderful  thing  you  ever  saw?" 

"Yes,"  said  I.  "Do  let  me  give  you 
a  little  hot  water.  I'm  sure  that  tea 
is  much  too  strong  for  you.      No?" 

"I  don't  agree  with  you  at  all," 
put  in  L.  "The  thing  is  much  too 
modern  and  I  think  it's  a  pity  to  give 
all  that  prominence  to  art  and  archi- 
tecture and  dancing  and  music,  two 


kinds,  you  know,  piano  and  fiddle. 
That  side  is  much  too  much  stressed 
in  it.  After  all,  Smith  has  a  solid 
side — sciences,  languages,  learning." 

"Why,"  I  said  apologetically, 
"there  is  a  girl  with  a  microscope 
quite  prominently  shown,  and  another 
is  very  much  absorbed  with  just  a 
book  under  a  lamp.  Won't  you  have 
this  cake  without  frosting?  You  see, 
Smith  really  was  a  leader  from  tin- 
very  first,  in  insisting  on  the  vital 
contribution  of  the  arts  to  a  liberal 
education." 

"The  thing  that  strikes  me  at 
once,"  began  U.  in  her  pleasant  voice, 
"is  that  all  the  figures  in  the  mural 
are  so  intent  on  what  they're  doing." 

"So  intent  they've  forgotten  their 
stockings  and  their  hair,"  put  in  .1/. 
in  an  acid  tone. 

"I  believe,"  went  on  U.,  ignoring 
her,  "that  everyone  who  sees  the 
booth — who  even  glances  at  it — will 
get  a  very  favorable  impression  of  thr 
College,  and  perhaps  a  lasting  one. 
It  all  looks  so  alive  and  interesting. 
Everything  is  so  well  thought  out 
the  modernistic  counter  and  seats, 
the  color-scheme  of  the  pamphlets 
— they  are  all  quite  alluring." 

"Quite,"  said  I.  "Dear  U.,  do 
have  another  cup  and  some  of  these 
perfect  caviar  sandwiches." 

"What  do  you  think,  M.Y%  said  U. 

"About  caviar?  Leave  some  for 
me!  But  about  this  exhibit.  I  really 
can't  see  that  it's  educational  in  an\ 
remote  respect.  What  is  there  in  it 
to   show    that   Smith    is    a    first-class 
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institution  of  learning?  What  is  the 
exhibit  itself  capable  of  doing  toward 
lifting  the  level  of  any  of  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  who  are  going 
to  see  it?  How  will  they  be  given 
any  real  sense,  for  example,  of  the 
intellectual  attainments  of  the  Faculty 
and  the  alumnae?     Answer  me  that." 

"Why — er,  perhaps  we  wear  our 
brains  with  a — er,  difference,"  I  re- 
torted. "Our  educational  values  are 
implicit,  aren't  they?  And  anyway," 
I  added  hurriedly  as  J/.'s  eyebrows 
went  up,  "we  are  going  to  have  those 
stunning  Oolden  Anniversary  Pub- 
lications there,  and  a  shopping  list  of 
all  our  other  books,  and  the  Howes 
Pamphlets,  and  those  of  the  Koffka 
Research,  and  of  course  the  College 
Catalogue,  and  President  Neilson's 
latest  book,  and  Reading  Lists,  and 
the  Quarterly.  Naturally  the  two 
hostesses  and  the  Chicago  Club  Com- 
mittee will  be  on  hand  to  get  all  that 
side  across,  besides  being  pretty  in- 
tellectual themselves.  Then  a  num- 
ber of  the  pictures  in  the  balopticon 
and  the  pamphlets  show  the  girls 
being  very — oh  I'm  so  sorry!  You 
did  say  no  sugar — I  should  have 
known." 

"I  like  that  balopticon,  or  what- 
ever its  name  is."  A7,  had  the  floor. 
''Those  revolving,  dissolving  views 
are  so  amusing  and  historical  and 
beautiful.  That  will  attract  and  hold 
the  crowd,  I  know.  I  think,"  she 
went  on,  "that  these  youngsters  are 
quite  wonderful.  Imagine  a  mere 
child  designing  as  remarkable  a  booth 
as  that!  That's  certainly  a  good  ad- 
vertisement of  Smith  and  her  prod- 
uct." 

"(ream  and  two  lumps?"  I  asked 
brightly. 

But  before  .V.  could  do  more  than 
nod,  A.  number  two  broke  in  with, 
"Precisely!  The  whole  thing  seems 
to  me  just  that — just  one  advertise- 
ment! Too  commercial  for  any  use! 
The    Fair   is   just   a    happy   hunting 


ground  for  salesmen.  I  think  the 
College  has  no  business  to  spend 
money  that  way  in  this  year  of  all 
years.  Besides  being  extravagant, 
it's  undignified  and — " 

"See  here,"  interrupted  E.  before 
I  could  speak,  being  distracted  with 
the  kettle  which  had  just  boiled  over, 
"You've  got  this  all  wrong!  In  the 
first  place  Chicago  and  the  region 
round  have  sent  some  of  the  best 
people  to  Smith  the  College  has  ever 
had.  They've  helped  it  progress  now 
for  half  a  century,  and  certainly  the 
College  ought  to  be  glad  and  ready 
to  go  out  and  help  Chicago  celebrate 
its  whole  Century  of  Progress. 

"And,  secondly,  it's  going  to  be  a 
place  where  the  air  will  be  fairly 
snapping  and  crackling  with  new  and 
large  ideas,  surprising  and  stimulat- 
ing, and  wonderful  things  and  people. 
And  that's  where  Smith  belongs. 
She  can't  afford  to  be  absent.  And 
especially  it's  a  place  of  meeting  for 
young  people  of  all  ages — and  Smith 
belongs  there  too,  both  to  give  and 
to  get,  and  to  keep  in  step  with  the 
forward  march.  Naturally  the  Col- 
lege would  expect  to  make  new  friends 
for  itself  out  there  and  to  renew  old 
friendships  and  bring  alumnae  to- 
gether from  the  four  quarters.  Why 
not?  As  the  Chicago  scribe  says, 
'Smith  people  like  reunions.' 

"But  most  of  all  and  finally,  I 
believe  the  Fair  is  an  evidence  of  un- 
usual faith  and  courage  in  these  hard 
days,  and  since  Smith  too  believes  in 
the  future  she  belongs  where  those 
things  are  being  put  to  work." 

"Bravo,  E.\"  I  cried,  for  the  mo- 
ment forgetting  the  restrained  nature 
of  Round  Table  procedure,  "Do  let 
me  give  you  some  of  this  very  special 
Scotch  jam,  and,  by  the  way,  have 
the  jonquils  too,  and  the  lace  cloth 
and  anything  else  you  have  a  fancy 
for.  Oh,  is  the  time  up?  Are  you 
all  going?  Can't  you  stay?  WThat's 
thehurry?     Oh!    to  Chicago?" 


£ife  in  'Books 

<lA  Suggestion  to  Incoming  Freshmen^ 

Mary  Ellen  Chase 
^Professor  of  English  at  Smith  College 


ACERTAI N  father  once  wrote  me  a 
letter  about  his  daughter,  a  fresh- 
man in  Smith  College. 

"I  really  am  not  much  concerned," 
he  said,  "about  my  daughter's  grades 
in  her  several  subjects.  To  tell  the 
truth,  I  am  sending  her  to  college 
chiefly  to  gain  experience,  in  other 
words  to  learn  about  life  and  how  to 
live  wisely  and  well.  I  believe  that 
these  are  the  great  assets  to  be  gained 
from  a  college  course,  and  I  believe 
furthermore  that  she  will  acquire  these 
valuable  things  quite  as  much  from 
association  with  her  fellow  students 
in  the  dormitory  and  on  the  playground 
as  she  will  from  poring  over  her  books 
in  the  college  library.  What  is  more  I 
want  her  to  have  a  good  time  in  these 
best  years  of  her  life;  and  I  do  not 
mind  at  all  if  she  neglects  her  books 
now  and  then  to  get  it." 

Now  this  father  and  I,  although  we 
might  not  express  our  ideal  of  four 
years  of  college  in  the  same  way,  see 
eye  to  eye  about  the  main  issue.  I 
hold  with  him  and  he  holds  with  me 
that  the  chief  end  and  aim  of  a  sojourn 
here  at  Smith  or  at  any  other  college  is 
the  attainment  of  the  power  to  live 
not  only  wisely  but  well  and  happily. 
I  hold  with  him  and  he  holds  with  me 
that  the  steps  to  this  shining  goal  are 
the  knowledge  of  one's  fellows  (in  so 
far  as  we  can  know  one  another) ;  the 
ability  to  adapt  or  to  adjust  oneself  to 
persons  and  circumstances,  sometimes 
untoward;  the  power  to  relate  one's 
thoughts  and  one's  feelings  to  the  larger 
experiences  of  which  they  are  a  part; 
and  finally  the  discovery  or  the 
strengthening  of  certain  values  which 


are  sufficiently  secure  and  stable  to 
serve  as  a  foundation  for  one's  thought, 
one's  behavior,  one's  faith.  Thus  far 
we  agree  in  our  ideal  for  his  daughter 
and  for  the  daughters  of  two  thousand 
fathers.  Hut  when  it  comes  to  the 
ways  and  the  means  of  achieving  that 
ideal,  we  differ.  For  I  hold  that 
there  is  life,  the  very  life  which  that 
father  wants  for  his  daughter,  in 
books — life  genuine,  thrilling,  true — 
and,  moreover,  I  believe  that  frequently 
the  life  in  books  is  not  only  more  ac- 
cessible but  actually  more  real  than 
any  experienced  throughout  four  years 
in  college. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  in  his 
charming  and  familiar  essay  called 
'  'An  Apology  for  Idlers"  perhaps  voices 
the  sentiment  of  my  correspondent. 
"Books  are  all  very  well  in  their 
way,"  writes  Stevenson,  "but  they 
are  a  mighty  bloodless  substitute  for 
life."  Wishing  good  authority  for 
my  contention  also,  I  recall  quite  the 
opposite  point  of  view  taken  by  tin- 
great  English  novelist.  Henry  Field- 
ing, in  London  one  hundred  years 
before  R.  L.  S.  first  saw  the  light  of 
day  in  Edinburgh.  In  Fielding's 
inimitable  creation,  Parson  Abraham 
Adams,  the  hero  of  his  fascinating 
book  "Joseph  Andrews."  he  fashioned 
a  man  who  was  convinced  that  the 
way  to  learn  life  and  living  was  from 
books  and  from  books  alone. 

"Knowledge  of  men  is  only  to  be 
learned  from  books,"  quoth  he.  .  .  . 
"And  do  you  imagine  sailing  by  differ- 
ent countries  or  cities  is  travelling? 
No.  I  can  go  farther  in  an  afternoon 
than    you    in    a     twelvemonth.   .   .   . 
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For  the  travelling  I  mean  is  in  books, 
the  only  way  of  travelling  by  which 
any  knowledge  is  to  be  acquired." 

In  the  wide  mind  of  this  extraordi- 
nary and  delightful  English  vicar  of  the 
18th  century  was  established  firmly 
the  assurance,  upon  which  he  had 
built  his  happy,  useful  life,  that  one 
can  know  the  persons  in  books  as  one 
can  never  know  one's  fellow  men;  that 
such  fuller  knowledge  bears  in  its  wake 
the  power  to  make  one  know  oneself 
more  fairly  and  clearly;  and  that  after 
one  has  lived  with  books  for  a  season, 
he  need  fear  none  of  the  necessities 
and  the  perplexities  of  time  and  chance 
because,  having  related  his  own  ex- 
periences to  the  larger  experiences  of 
mankind,  he  glimpses  life  as  a  whole 
and  is  not  too  greatly  concerned  over 
himself,  only  a  part  thereof.  To 
Parson  Adams,  books  were  no  substi- 
tute for  life.  They  were  life  itself. 
And,  moreover,  they  chronicled  a 
larger,  more  variegated  life  than  he 
could  ever  know  in  his  rural  Somerset 
parish  orrthan  you  and  I  can  ever 
know  here  in  Northampton,  Massachu- 
setts. 

Was  he  right?  Was  R.  L.  S.  right? 
Is  the  freshman  father  more  right 
than  I?  Well,  not  one  of  these 
weighty  questions  can  be  answered  by 
a  terse  Yes  or  a  more  terse  No.  The 
answer,  like  most  answers  to  questions 
of  this  sort  lies  somewhere  between 
the  two.  And  yet,  because  R.  L.  S. 
and  the  father  have  far  more  adher- 
ents than  have  Parson  Adams  and  I  in 
this  hurrying  world,  I  should  like  to 
say  a  word  in  justification  of  the  idea 
that  there  is  life  for  the  freshmen  or 
for  the  upperclassmen,  yea,  even  for 
the  faculty,  in  books — real  life,  not  a 
substitute,  real  understanding  of  men 
and  thoughts.  And  I  should  like  to 
uphold  what  I  feel  to  be  the  truth, 
that  such  understanding  may  con- 
ceivably in  the  last  analysis  contribute 
even  more  toward  the  "good  life," 
which   is   the   wise,   sane,   humorous, 


buoyant,  happy  life,  than  the  under- 
standing to  be  gained  from  the  hockey 
field  or  the  midnight  supper  or  the 
conversational  walk  round  Paradise, 
excellent  and  indispensable  as  all  these 
may  be. 

In  the  first  place,  the  life  in  books 
gives  us  experiences  which  our  life 
outside  them  can  never  afford  us. 
For  most  of  us,  in  Northampton  as 
elsewhere,  life  is  more  or  less  cir- 
cumscribed. We  cannot  possibly  ex- 
perience all  the  emotions,  make  all 
the  decisions,  meet  all  the  prob- 
lems known  to  humankind.  Take  for 
example  Dostoievski's  magnificent 
novel ' '  Crime  and  Punishment. ' '  You 
and  I,  we  trust,  shall  not  commit  a 
murder  or  any  other  colossal  crime, 
nor  shall  we  in  all  probability  ever  be 
the  confidantes  of  a  conscience  tor- 
tured by  such  a  sin;  and  yet  if  we 
would  live  wisely  and  with  under- 
standing of  life  in  its  larger  aspects,  it 
is  well  for  us  to  know  something  of 
such  mental  and  spiritual  suffering  as 
Raskolnikoff  endured  in  that  great 
book.  History  has  its  revelations 
also  and  philosophy  as  well.  Surely 
they  do  not  belong  in  the  compart- 
ment of  your  mind  marked  Study  as 
divorced  from  that  which  you  mis- 
takenly term  College  Life.  Rather 
they  exist  to  astonish  one  by  experi- 
ences and  by  ideas  to  which  one's 
associates  can  never  contribute  save 
only  as  they,  too,  learn  from  books. 

Moreover,  the  life  in  books  can 
clarify  our  own  experiences,  heighten 
them,  reinterpret  them  for  us  so  that 
we  see  them  in  a  new  and  less  obscured 
light.  For  the  artist  is  gifted  with  the 
power  to  see  not  only  through  but 
around.  He  can  re-vision  things  for 
us  so  that  we,  who  value  our  experi- 
ences because  they  are  our  own,  can 
learn  to  evaluate  them,  which  is  quite 
a  different  thing.  For  instance,  there 
is  "King  Lear."  Like  Hazlitt,  many 
of  us  think  it  the  greatest  of  Shake- 
speare's   tragedies    because    it    is    so 
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human,  so  universal.  You  and  I  have 
known  in  our  own  experience  old  per- 
sons, or  perhaps  not  so  old,  grand- 
fathers and  grandmothers  who  in  a 
moment's  generosity  divided  their 
money  among  their  children,  or  gave 
it  all  to  a  favorite  son,  or,  a  situation 
which  is  most  common,  turned  over 
their  homes  to  married  children  and 
came  to  live  with  sons  or  daughters 
and  grandchildren.  But  you  and  I, 
until  we  read  "King  Lear,"  have  never 
quite  realized  what  in  many  cases 
has  been  the  sad  result.  It  has  taken 
a  Shakespeare  with  his  genius  to  make 
us  understand  the  slow  tragedy  which 
may  be  this  moment  being  enacted  in 
our  own  homes.  And  artists  of  far 
lesser  mold  than  Shakespeare  may 
also  have  clarified  other  situations  for 
us.  Many  a  foolish  girl  has  been 
shamed  into  common  sense  by  such  a 
seemingly  simple  story  as  Booth  Tark- 
ington's  "Alice  Adams."  In  vain, 
your  roommate  may  have  told  you 
how  silly  you  were,  how  pretentious, 
how  dishonest,  how  selfish  (although 
I  fear  most  roommates  would  lack 
the  courage!),  but  the  author  of 
"Alice  Adams"  has  no  mercy  upon 
you.  And  through  his  true  and  re- 
lentless story  you  see  yourself,  or 
perhaps  instead  some  friend  of  yours, 
as  you  have  never  seen  yourself  or 
her  before. 

Again,  just  as  books  introduce  you 

to  experiences  which  you  can  never 

live  outside  them,  so  do  they  arouse 

new  and  deeper  emotions  within  you. 

Remember    Camilla    in    the    last    six 

i  books  of  the  "Aeneid"  (which,  if  you 

1  have  not  read,  we  trust  you  will  read 

in  college!)  or  young  Euryalus,  also  in 

those  books,   with   the  shining,   fatal 

helmet   on    his   exulting   head.     You 

i  may  know  half  a  dozen  girls  in  your 

I  dormitory   who  seem   fine  and   com- 

panionable  were  it  not  for  some  tiny 

flaw,  too  often  in  evidence  —  vanity, 

jealousy,    or    perhaps    oversensitive- 

ness,  which  is  really  simply  selfishness. 


Bui  you  never  realize  just  how  thai 
flaw  becomes  fatal  until  Camilla  pays 
the  penalty  for  her  inordinate  love  ol 
pretty  clothes  or  until  young  Eur} 
alus's  helmet  proves  the  means  by 
which  his  life  is  forfeit.  And  then. 
after  you  have  read  and  thought,  you 
find  growing  within  you  a  new  emotion 
— fear,  lest  you  too  pay  a  minor  pen- 
alty. And  pity?  It  is  only  a  greal 
artist  who  can  make  us  know  Pity  as 
a  great  universal,  uniting  emotion,  as 
does  Thomas  Hardy  in  "Tess  of  the 
DVrbervilles"  or  "The  Mayor  of 
Casterbridge." 

And  what  about  brand  new  ideas  to 
play  with  and  discuss  and  mull  over 
in  your  mind?  Surely  you  know 
already  that  ideas  in  this  world  are 
sought  after  and  held  by  all  too  few 
persons!  Can  your  friends  supply 
you  with  enough  of  these?  If  they 
can,  they  are  rare  specimens.  Per- 
sonally I  have  not  seen  many  of  them 
about  Smith  or  elsewhere.  Some 
rainy  day  when  you  have  a  free  hour 
and  are  browsing  about  in  the  library, 
you  pick  up  at  random — say,  a  copy 
of  Dante's  "Inferno."  His  name  is 
vaguely  familiar.  You  recall  that  he 
wrote  a  great  poem  called  "The  Divine 
Comedy."  You  open  this  first  volume, 
and  there  before  your  eyes  is  Dante's 
description  of  those  wretched  souls 
at  the  gate  of  Hell.  These  are  they 
who  in  this  life  have  been  neither  bad 
nor  good,  who  have  merited  neither 
reproof  nor  praise,  who  have  been 
always  "on  the  fence"  as  it  were,  luke- 
warm, noncommittal.  They  have 
been  chased  out  of  Heaven  because 
they  made  it  less  beautiful,  and  even 
Hell  will  not  receive  them.  What  is 
their  punishment?  To  be  stung  end- 
lessly by  gadflies  and  by  wasps  simply 
because  they  never  took  the  trouble 
to  be  alive.  Is  not  this  an  idea  worthy 
to  make  a  milestone  out  of  a  rainy 
day?  Or,  suppose  in  a  classical 
anthology  you  come  upon  that  beauti- 
ful stanza  of  Lucan: 
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We're  all  deluded,  seeking  various  ways 
T<>  make  us  happy  till  the  end  of  days; 

While,  only  to  prolong  this  fleeting  breath, 
The  gods  conceal  the  happiness  of  death. 

What  an  idea!  What  a  new  specula- 
tion! Here  is  something  new  to 
spring  at  dinner  if  you  like.  Or 
better  still  to  cherish  and  ponder  over 
in  your  own  mind. 

And  last  of  all,  what  about  that 
"good  time,"  to  get  which  my  corre- 
spondent is  willing  that  his  daughter 
should  neglect  her  books?  True  it  is 
that  one  must  learn,  in  college  and  out, 
a  judicious  neglect  of  books  now  and 
then.  Surely  I  hold  with  Horace, 
Dulce  est  desipere  in  loco.  Not  for  one 
moment  have  I  contended  or  would  I 
contend  that  there  is  no  life  outside 
them.  But  the  suggestion  that  one 
must  leave  them  to  ensure  a  good  time 
lies  heavy  upon  my  heart  and  heavier 
upon  my  mind.  For  I  myself  have 
had  the  best  times  of  all  my  life  with 
books.  There  must  be  many  other 
persons  like  me.  It  would  have  to  be 
the  promise  of  a  wondrously  good 
time — a   walk    across   the   Range   in 


October,  or  a  drive  along  the  Mohawk 
Trail,  or  a  quiet  supper  with  my  best 
friend,  or  two  hours  in  a  garden,  or  the 
Spring  Dance  with  the  handsomest  and 
nicest  fellow  at  Yale,  or  three  sets  at 
tennis  with  a  perfectly  matched  player 
— to  compete  with  Charles  Reade's 
"The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,"  or 
"The  Return  of  the  Native,"  or  "The 
Wind  in  the  Willows,"  or  "A  Shrop- 
shire Lad,"  or  the  first  books  in  Plato's 
"Republic,"  which  are  going  to  in- 
troduce me  to  philosophy.  Such 
books  are  the  "substantial  world" 
which  Wordsworth  writes  about,  the 
"enfranchised  world"  of  old  Sir 
Thomas  Browne. 

What  is  more,  I  dare  to  say  that 
they  and  others  like  them  promise 
you,  the  incoming  Smith  freshmen,  a 
substantial  world  here  in  Northamp- 
ton, a  larger,  fuller,  enfranchised 
world  also.  And  their  promise  is 
based,  remember,  not  on  their  divorce- 
ment from  life  but  rather  upon  the 
multiplicity  of  life  which  they  chron- 
icle, the  many-hued,  bountiful  life 
which  they  reveal. 


0- 


tA  Qijt  of  Source  Material 


NE  hundred  and  thirty  original  documents  pertaining  to  the  beginnings  of  our 
College  have  recently  been  given  to  the  Trustees  by  Helen  French  Greene  '91, 
daughter  of  John  Morton  Greene.  Assembled  by  Mr.  Greene,  they  invoke 
letters  from  him  to  Miss  Smith;  letters  from  Professor  \Y.  S.  Tyler  and  others. 
Of  special  value  is  Mr.  Greene's  Plan  of  a  Woman's  College,  most  of  which  was 
incorporated  verbatim  in  Miss  Smith's  wills  of  1868  and  1870.  The  first  install- 
ment of  the  gift  was  made  by  Miss  Greene  on  March  5,  the  101st  anniversary  of 
her  father's  birth.  On  this  day,  a  Sunday,  she  talked  to  the  students  informally 
in  the  Browsing  Room,  telling  them  in  a  charmingly  intimate  way  about  her 
father  and  the  long  association  with  Sophia  Smith  which  resulted  in — Smith 
College.  The  letters  from  which  she  read  were  among  those  given  to  the  College 
and  she  presented  them,  mounted  and  enclosed  in  a  book-shaped  case  of  red 
leather  and  linen,  with  "The  Beginnings  of  Smith  College"  inscribed  on  the 
cover. 
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Smith  in  Qhicago 

MARY  I.  CURTIS  1903 


CHICAGO  celebrates  its  one  hun- 
dredth birthday  this  summer 
with  a  party,  called  A  Century  of 
Progress  International  Exposition, 
and  it  invites  the  world  to  come  and 
see  what  wonders  the  human  race  has 
brought  into  being  and  developed 
since  the  little  prairie  village  of  Chi- 
cago was  first  incorporated.  Chicago 
itself  is  one  of  the  wonders,  in  its 
amazing  century  of  development  from 
a  tiny  settlement  to  this  great  city. 

The  greatness  of  the  present  Chi- 
cago is  due  mainly  to  the  outstanding 
personalities  among  its  citizens  who 
have  risen  from  these  midwest  plains 
and,  like  the  towering  Lindbergh 
Beacon  of  the  Chicago  area,  flash  the 
light  of  their  achievements  over  a 
wide  radius.  Among  these  illuminati 
are  600  Smith  College  Alumnae. 

So  much  for  spread-eagle  journal- 
ism. Now  we  will  be  practical  and, 
not  to  seem  too  vainglorious  in  our 
praise  of  these  alumnae,  we  will  let 
facts  speak  for  themselves. 

Smith  is  represented  in  so  many 
and  in  such  varied  fields  of  endeavor 
that  it  will  be  impossible  to  do  more 


than  touch  on  a  few  of  the  "high 
lights,"  so  to  speak,  in  each  field. 
And  as  we  also  want  to  talk  about  the 
Smith  exhibit  we  fear  there  will  be  a 
regrettable  number  of  omissions  from 
our  list  of  notables.  Moreover,  these 
alumnae  are  almost  invariably  so 
modest  about  their  activities  that  it 
really  needs  an  expert  excavator  or  a 
third  degree  forcing  system  to  extort 
confessions  from  them.  Unless  their 
names  have  become  public  property 
we  have  to  sleuth  around  among  their 
friends  and  associates  in  order  to  get 
anything  except  the  barest  details 
about  what  they  have  accomplished. 

In  the  musical  world  we  have 
Phyllis  (Fergus)  Hoyt  '13.  Her  pub- 
lished pianologues  are  attracting  much 
favorable  attention,  especially  her 
setting  for  Joyce  Kilmer's  "Trees." 
She  stands  high  among  musicians, 
holding  the  office  of  Music  Chairman 
of  the  National  League  of  American 
Penwomen,  and  the  presidency  of  the 
Musicians  Club  of  Women. 

Edith  (Lobdell)  Reed  '11  is  also 
lending  luster  to  the  name  of  Smith 
alumnae.     She    has    published    three 
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(harming  books  of  children's  songs, 
and  has  had  an  orchestra  number 
played  at  Ravinia,  as  well  as  by  the 
American  Symphony  Orchestra  under 
Glenn  Dillard  (iunn.  She,  too,  has 
held  honorable  office  in  the  musicians' 
clubs. 

Dorothy  (Smith)  Dushkin  '25  and 
her  husband,  David  Dushkin,  present 
The  School  of  Mu- 
sical Arts  and 
Crafts  in  Winnetka. 
The  school  is  a  new- 
idea  in  the  fact 
that  the  students 
live  a  musical  life, 
not  merely  "take 
lessons. ' '  I  n  a 
wonderful  work- 
shop full  of  lathes 
and  saws  and  sweet- 
smelling  pieces  of 
wood  the  children 
make  the  instru- 
ments on  which 
they  learn  to  play,  and  they  also  im- 
provise and  learn  to  compose  music 
for  these  instruments.  What  these 
children  are  able  to  do  is  amazing! 
Dorothy  says:  "This  is  not  just  a 
'cute  idea,'  the  building  of  instru- 
ments is  entirely  incidental  to  the 
playing  of  them."  And  Walter  Dam- 
rosch,  in  speaking  of  the  school,  says: 
"I  regard  this  work  as  epoch  making." 
Among  our  writers,  first  of  all  we 
claim  Edith  Hill  '03,  the  Editor-in- 
Chief  of  this  magazine.*  She  nursed  it 
through  the  difficulties  of  its  infant 
years.  She  has  guided  and  encour- 
aged its  expanding  growth,  and  she 
sends  it  forth  to  greet  us  every  quarter 
with  a  smile  on  its  face  and  a  whole 

*  The  editor  herewith  denies  any  claim  to  distinction, 
and  remarks  that  the  only  reason  she  allows  this  para- 
graph to  stand  is  because  she  is  so  proud  to  be  included 
in  the  Chicago  group!  She  also  hastens  to  advertise 
Miss  Curtis's  proper  place  in  the  Chicago  sun,  as  fol- 
lows: "Mary  Curtis  is  herself  a  successful  writer  and 
has  to  her  credit,  besides  short  stories  and  articles, 
three  books — 'Why  We  Celebrate  Our  Holidays,' 
'Stories  in  Trees,'  and  'England  of  Song  and  Story." — 

!•:.  \.  h." 


knapsack  crammed  full  of  interesting 
information  about  the  College  and 
about  all  of  us.  The  Smith  Alumnae 
Quarterly  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  thousands  of  Smith  alumnae  are 
known  preeminently  as  one  unified 
and  loyal  body. 

Mary   (Hastings)   Bradley  '05  also 
belongs  to  us.     Everybody  knows  of 
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her  thrilling  trips  to  Africa,  where  she 
hobnobbed  with  lions,  and  gorillas, 
and  cannibals,  and  then  came  home 
to  write  fascinating  books  about  them. 
We  cannot  name  all  her  books  and 
numerous  short  stories,  but  surely 
no  article  dealing  with  the  contribu- 
tion of  Smith  alumnae  to  A  Century 
of  Progress  would  be  complete  with- 
out mentioning  Mrs.  Bradley's  latest 
volumes — "Old  Chicago,"  four  stories, 
separately  bound,  of  Chicago's  inter- 
esting past,  a  spring  publication  of  D. 
Appleton-Century  Co 

Olive  (Beaupre)  Miller  '04  is  the 
"My  Book  House  for  Children"  lady. 
Anyone  who  is  interested  in  children's 
books  has  undoubtedly  seen  this 
beautiful,  graded  collection  of  the 
world's  finest  stories  designed  to  give 
the  best  and  most  constructive  ideals 
to  children  during  the  formative  years 
of  their  life.  "My  Book  of  History" 
is  even  more  important.  Three  vol- 
umes of  this  comprehensive  and  de- 
lightfully "alive"  world  history  have 
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been  finished.  The  fourth  volume  is 
about  to  appear. 

Ruth  I)e  Young  '28  is  already 
scoring  in  the  journalist  and  news- 
paper game.  She  is  Assistant  Society 
Editor,  and  Club  Editor  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  as  well  as  a  prolific 
writer  of  feature  articles  for  this  same 
great  news  sheet. 

Another  editor  is  Helen  Wallace 
'28.  She  is  the  Art  Editor  of  Fashions 
of  the  Hour,  a  fashion  magazine  pub- 
lished by  Marshall  Field  and  Com- 
pany. She  manages  and  supervises 
all  the  art  work  in  this  copiously  and 
beautifully  illustrated  magazine — no 
small  job.  But  she  has  warned  us 
to  use  the  soft  pedal  in  speaking  of  her 
work,  for  she  expects  shortly  to  resign 
from  this  job  to  take  on  a  more  ad- 
vanced position.  As  Mrs.  Howard 
Rogers  she  will  henceforth  supervise 
and  manage  her  own  home  and  husband. 

In  civic  work  we  have  Catharine 
Mitchell  '06.  It  is  to  her  in  large  part 
that  we  owe  the  beauty  of  our  Cook 
County  Forest  Preserve.  She  has 
promoted  the  establishment  of  these 
beautiful  woodlands,  and,  through 
various  committees,  has  worked  un- 
tiringly helping  to  select  and  main- 
tain them  as  true  woodlands.  This  has 
been  real  pioneer  work.  To  many 
people  in  Chicago  the  name  of  Catha- 
rine Mitchell  reads  "Forest  Preserve." 

Elizabeth  Webster  '12  holds  an  im- 
portant position  in  social  service 
work.  She  is  the  Associate  and  Act- 
ing Director  of  the  Council  of  Social 
Agencies  of  Chicago,  the  organization 
which  plans  for  the  relief  of  the  city's 
unemployed,  and  directs  the  social 
forces  of  the  city  to  the  most  effective 
service.  This  Council  will  also  assist 
and  advise  visitors  in  Chicago  during 
the  period  of  the  1933  Exposition. 

Frances  Crandell  '28  is  doing  some 
rather  unusual  work.  She  is  Psy- 
chologist for  the  State  Institute  for 
Juvenile  Research,  and  has  had  a 
special  position  created  for  her  as  resi- 


dential psychologist  to  do  research 
work  in  one  of  the  Chicago  public 
schools. 

At  the  Cook  County  Hospital, 
Smith  is  well  represented  by  Josephine 
Taylor  '20,  who  is  a  social  worker  in 
charge  of  the  Orthopedic  Depart- 
ment. And  at  Michael  Reese  Hos- 
pital we  have  Gemma  Margaret 
Lichtenstein  '27,  who  is  a  physician 
on  the  clinical  stall. 

Edna  Foley  '01  has  been  for  twenty 
years  Superintendent  of  the  Yisiting 
Nurse  Association  of 
Chicago.     She  is 
also  Chairman  of  the 
local   Red  Cross 
committee,  an  ac- 
tive member  of  any 
number   of  other 
boards  and  commit- 
tees,    national    and 
local,    and    an    hon- 
orary   member    of  Edna  L.  Foley 
r>  t  V»  a  r  c         ^tip     hie     Kn  route  to  Italy  as  a 

otners.     sne   nas   member  0f  the  a.r.c 

been     a     Special     leC-     Tuberculosis    Commis- 
^    §  sion  in  1919 

turer  in  various  col- 
leges and  universities  and  has  received 
much  public  acclaim.  Smith  College 
gave  her  the  honorary  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Science  in  1928,  on  which  oc- 
casion President  Neilson  said : 

Edna  Lois  Foley,  graduate  of  Smith 
College  of  the  Class  of  1901  and  of  the 
Hartford  Hospital  Training  School  for 
Nurses,  superintendent  of  the  Visiting 
Nurse  Association  of  Chicago,  the  largest 
organization  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  a 
skilled  nurse  and  teacher  of  nurses,  a  wise 
and  rigorous  administrator,  an  authority 
on  public  health  and  social  welfare,  a  large 
hearted  and  keen  sighted  student  of  human 
nature. 

The  renown  of  Elisabeth  Telling 
()4t  for  her  lovely  dry  point  and 
pastel  portraitures,  is  widespread  not 
only  in  this  country  but  in  foreign 
lands  as  well.  In  the  Far  East  and 
the  South  Seas  she  has  made  a  number 
of  interesting  portrait  studies,  bring- 
ing out  the  racial  characteristics  in  the 

t  Smith  Alumnae  Quarterly,  Feb.  1931.  Feb.  1933. 
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The  John  G.  Shedd  Aquarium 
This  beautiful  building  of  Georgia  marble  contains  the  strangest  of  salt-  and  fresh-water 
fish  from  all  parts  of  the  world.     The  Aquarium  was  presented  to  Chicago  by  the  father 
of  Laura  (Shedd)  Srhweppe  '00  and  Helen  (Shedd)  Reed  '05.     The  building  is  on  the 
Lake  Front.     The  north  entrance  to  A  Century  of  Progress  is  south  of  the  Aquarium. 


different  foreign  faces.  At  the  pres- 
ent moment  she  is  in  Chichen  Itza, 
Yucatan,  making  portrait  sketches  of 
the  Mayan  Indians. 

In  the  business  world  there  is 
Frances  Hooper  '14,  who  is  the  head 
of  her  own  thriving  advertising  com- 
pany and  the  triumphant  answer  to 
"Low  do  college  women  succeed  in 
business?"  The  reason  why  I  can't 
give  more  details  about  this  peppy 
person  is  that  she  won't  talk  about 
lur  work.  "If  I  had  done  anything 
for  the  advancement  of  the  world," 
she  remarked  to  the  aggressive  re- 
porter, "I'd  be  glad  to  talk  about  it, 
but  I  don't  think,  really,  there's  any- 
thing to  say  about  me."  And  that's 
all  she  would  say. 

We  have  many  clever  business 
women,  successful  homemakers,  and 
club  executives  to  whom  tribute 
should  be  paid.  In  fact  we  have  an 
embarrassment  of  riches.  And  we 
haven't  mentioned  our  splendid  body 
of  teachers,  among  them  Helen  Stout 
"(M  with  her  interesting  and  unusual 
European  school;  nor  any  of  our  ex- 
alumnae,  though  in  passing  we  must 
note  Dorothy  (Keeley)  Aldis  ex-'17 
and  her  engaging  books  of  verse  for 


children,  also  her  adult  fiction;  and 
Florence  Williams  ex-' 10  whose  paint- 
ings have  been  exhibited  in  the  fore- 
most galleries  of  Washington,  Balti- 
more, Detroit,  and  Chicago. 

But  we  can't  talk  any  more  about 
ourselves  as  individuals  if  we're  going 
to  have  any  room  at  all  left  to  talk 
about  our  exhibit.  However,  one  more 
name  we  must  have:  Ellen  Holt  '90, 
prominent  for  many  years  in  civic 
and  social  life  in  Chicago,  and  our 
indefatigable  chairman  for  Illinois 
in  the  §4,000,000  Fund  Drive.  She 
links  us  up  with  the  second  part  of 
this  report.  She  was  president  of 
the  Smith  College  Club  in  1893  when 
Smith  had  a  modest  exhibit  of  pho- 
tographs among  other  educational 
exhibits  at  the  Columbian  Exposition, 
the  Chicago  World's  Fair  of  that  year. 
The  Smith  Club  was  informally  "at 
home"  every  Thursday  during  the 
Fair,  first  at  the  Massachusetts  Build- 
ing, and  later,  in  a  colonnade  con- 
nected with  the  Agricultural  Building. 
And  now  Smith  is  again  to  have  a 
place  in  the  sun  of  A  Century  of 
Progress  Exhibition  of  1933. 

The  frontispiece  of  this  magazine 
and    the   opening   article   describe   in 
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colorful  detail  the  Smith  booth,  which 
was  designed  by  Virginia  Gilbert,  a 
senior  from  Portland,  Oregon.  No 
mere  words  and  no  illustration  in 
blackand  white  can  adequately  portray 
the  mural  designed  and  painted  by 
Oliver  Larkin,  chairman  of  the  Art 
Department  at  Smith.  One  of  the 
interesting  features  of  the  10'  x  10' 
booth  will  be  a  balopticon,  which  will 
show  a  series  of  pictures  of  Smith 
College,  its  students,  past  and  present, 
and  the  activities  of  the  College  as 
they  are  today  and  as  they  used  to  be. 
The  booth  will  be  in  the  Hall  of  Social 
Science  opposite  the  main  entrance, 
at  the  junction  of  two  aisles — it  would 
be  hard  to  conceive  of  a  more  strategic 
location. 

Betty  (Knight)  Aldrich  '03,  the 
retiring  president  of  the  Smith  Club 
in  Chicago,  is  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  in  charge  of  the  exhibit. 
The  other  members  of  the  committee 
are:  Christine  (Gloeckler)  Griffen- 
hagen  '08,  Mary  Anne  (Staples) 
Kirkpatrick'10,  Lucie  (Barber)  Barber 
"12.  Dorothy  (Pickard)  Piatt  '25,  and 
lavinia  (Fyke)  Waite  '25. 

There  are  to  be  two  regular  host- 
esses, Florence  (Meling)  Morrisson 
'25  and  Marian  Baucus  '30,  and  one 
or  the  other  of  them  will  be  at  the 
booth  from  10  am.  to  10  P.M.  each 
day.  We  print  their  pictures  here 
so  that,  in  case  you  don't  already 
know  them,  you  may  be  able  to 
recognize  them  on  sight.  They  will 
be  assisted  by  one  or  more  volunteer 
hostesses — we  hear  that  50  are  signed 
up  for  June  alone — who  will  take 
turns  in  helping  to  welcome  visitors, 
to  operate  the  balopticon,  to  direct 
alumnae  to  a  restaurant  on  the  Fair 
grounds  where  a  special  Smith  table 
is  to  be  reserved,  and  to  give  informa- 
tion about  the  various  Smith  events 
which  will  take  place  at  stated  inter- 
vals all  through  the  summer.  On 
one  day  of  every  month  there  will  be 
a  special  lunch  for  visiting  alumnae,  or 


Mrs.  Morrisson 

Ifrstess 


Mrs    \i.dkuii 
Chairman 


Miss    1'. 
II 


some  other  noteworthy  Smith  event. 
For  instance,  Florence  Snow  '04,  our 
General   Secretary,   will   be   here   the 

last  week  in  June;  and  Liter  on  1  larriet 


Virginia  Gilbert  '33  and  her  Model 

(Bliss)  Ford  '99,  our  Trustee  in  Resi- 
dence at  Smith,  and  other  alumnae 
and  Faculty  will  be  here.  The  chair- 
man, Betty  (Knight)  Aldrich  '03 
Mrs.  Sherman  Aldrich,  1160  Oakley 
Ave.,  Hubbard  Woods),  will  have  full 
information  about  all  special  events 
a  month  in  advance,  and  anyone 
wishing  to  make  a  definite  program 
based  on  these  events  can  find  out 
details  by  writing  to  her. 

You  may  be  thinking:  "How  I 
wish  I  could  be  there,  but  how  can  I 
leave  the  children/''  The  answer  is: 
"Bring  them  along;  they  have  been 
planned     for,     too."     And     in     this 
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planning,  Smith  women  have  had  their 
share.  The  Enchanted  Island  for 
children  at  the  Exposition  has  been 
built  especially  for  their  safety  and 
delight.  There  will  be  a  playground 
and  nursery  for  very  little  children, 
under  the  supervision  of  trained  and 
experienced  children's  nurses.  And 
for  older  children  there  will  be  a  play- 
ground filled  with  every  sort  of  equip- 
ment. There  will  be  dozens  of  won- 
derful things  to  see.  For  instance:  a 
marble  factory  with  the  walls  made 
of  real  marbles,  a  Pirates'  Cave,  a 
little  farm  with  only  baby  animals, 
a  Magic  Mountain  up  which  one 
climbs  to  find — the  magic,  and  a  real 
theater  where  the  Junior  League  of 
Chicago  will  present  "Peter  Pan" 
(with  Dorothy  [Pickard]  Piatt  '25 
taking  the  part  of  "Wendy"),  and 
other  famous  children's  plays  under 
the  direction  of  Gloria  Chandler  '19. 
Glamorous  scenery  for  these  plays 
has  been  designed  by  Isabella  (Walsh) 
Lindsay  '25.  All  in  all,  this  island 
will  be  a  real  children's  Paradise  shut 
away  from  the  rest  of  the  Fair  by  a 
delightfully  astonishing  fence  of  huge 
wooden  elephants.  Here  your  chil- 
dren will  be  happy  and  safe  while  you 
explore  the  adult  wonderland  of  the 
Exposition  with  a  carefree  mind,  or 
renew  old  friendships  at  our  booth 

In  addition  to  our  own  particular 
Smith  booth  there  will  be  a  meeting 


place  for  the  alumnae  of  a  group  of 
women's  colleges,  among  which  Smith 
is  numbered,  in  the  Time  Magazine 
building.  The  magazine  has  given  a 
space  70'  x  70'  in  one  corner  of  its 
building  to  be  used  for  a  place  of 
registration  and  general  convening. 
A  hostess,  who  is  a  representative  of 
one  or  another  of  the  colleges  in  this 
group,  will  be  at  all  times  in  charge 
of  the  corner. 

The  Chicago  College  Club,  196 
East  Delaware  Place,  will  be  an  in- 
formal social  headquarters  for  visiting 
alumnae,  who  will  be  made  welcome 
to  the  dining-room,  lounge,  and  li- 
brary. A  few  of  the  pleasant  bed- 
rooms will  also  be  available  at  very 
moderate  prices.  A  whole  floor  of 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  830  South  Michigan 
Avenue,  is  also  being  set  aside  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  college  and  uni- 
versity women.  And  all  of  the  600 
Smith  alumnae  and  the  59  under- 
graduates who  remain  at  home  this 
summer  will  be  a  non-official  welcom- 
ing committee  to  greet  you  heartily. 

It  is  beginning  to  look  as  if  our  par- 
ticipation in  this  one  hundredth 
birthday  celebration  in  Chicago  is  go- 
ing to  turn  into  a  grand  Smith  alum- 
nae reunion.  But,  after  all,  that's 
not  so  very  surprising,  for  by  the  time 
we  are  alumnae  most  of  us  are,  per- 
haps, rather  more  keenly  interested 
in  reunions  than  we  are  in  birthdavs. 


Smith  C°Hege  ^Paintings  Qo  to  Chicago 

(^5fOl!R  paintings  from  the  permanent  collection  of  the  Smith  College  Museum  of 
C/  Art  have  been  requested  to  form  a  part  of  A  Century  of  Progress  Exposition. 
A  most  imposing  loan  exhibition  is  being  assembled  by  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago; 
the  collections  of  the  Institute  are  being  supplemented  and  replaced  by  important 
paintings  borrowed  from  other  museums  and  from  private  collections. 

The  group  of  canvases  being  sent  out  from  Smith  College  includes  Cezanne's 
"La  Route  Tournante,"  Corot's  "Jumieges,"  Claude  Lorraine's  "Landscape  with 
Reposing  Huntsmen,"  and  Courbet's  "La  Toilette  de  la  Mariee."  The  large 
Courbet  has  traveled  out  on  loan  on  previous  occasions;  both  the  Fogg  Museum  at 
I  larvard  and  the  Buffalo  Fine  Arts  Academy  have  borrowed  it  in  recent  years.  The 
Corot,  an  early  one,  was  included  in  the  1930  Corot-Daumier  Exhibition  organized 
l>\  i lit*  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  New  York. 


Woe  Five  Wills  of  Sophia  Smith 


Helen  French  Greene  i89i 
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HEN  it  was  sug- 
gested that  Smith 
College  have  a  part  in 
A  Century  of  Progress  in 
Chicago,  some  meticulous 
soul  remarked:  "But  we 
haven't  had  a  century  of 
progress!"  Mr.  Larkin 
of  the  Art  Department  retorted  with- 
out a  moment's  hesitation,  "No,  out- 
motto  is  'Half  a  Century  and  Twice 
as  Much  Progress!'"  And  he  was 
very  nearly  right.  It  was  only  57 
years  ago  that  Smith  College  opened 
its  doors  to  the  valiant  "fourteen 
young  ladies  of  the  first  class,"  and 
only  63  years  ago  that  Sophia  Smith, 
the  timid,  dependent,  little  spinster  of 
Hatfield,  just  two  months  before  her 
death  signed  the  will  which  provided 
■for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
in  Northampton  of  "an  Institution  for 
the  higher  education  of  young  women, 
with  the  design  to  furnish  for  my  own 
sex  means  and  facilities  for  education 
equal  to  those  wrhich  are  afforded  now 
in  our  Colleges  to  young  men." 

This  will  was  Sophia's  fifth,  and  the 
provisions  contained  therein  were  in- 
spired by  her  young  pastor,  John 
Morton  Greene,  a  man  whom  genera- 
tions of  Smith  alumnae  have  delighted 
to  call  the  "father  of  Smith  College." 
The  story  of  the  five  wills  was  com- 
piled by  Dr.  Greene's  daughter,  Helen 
Greene  '91,  from  original  documents 
which  she  has  found  among  her 
father's  papers.     The  Editor. 

SOPHIA  SMITH  signed  her  first 
will  on  October  27,  1859.  Writ- 
ten by  her  brother  Austin,  it  gave 
all  her  property  to  him  except  a  few 
small  legacies.  Austin  Smith  had 
written  and  executed  his  own  first  will 
a  month  earlier,  both  having  been 
shocked  to  legal  action  by  the  recent 
death  of  their  younger  sister,  Harriet. 
On  March  8,  1861,  Austin  Smith 
died  in  New  York  City.  All  but  five 
hundred  dollars  of  his  estate  was  left 


to  his  sister  Sophia,  whose  modest 
fortune  of  $35,000  was  now  increased 
by  the  deaths  of  sister  and  brother  to 
more  than  $450,000.  What  should 
she  do  with  it."  Bereft,  timid,  de- 
pendent upon  the  initiative  of  others, 
the  responsibility  of  the  wise  dispos- 
al of  this  money  was  overwhelming. 
Deeply  religious,  with  ideals  shaped  by 
the  teachings  of  the  minister  of  her 
youth,  Joseph  Lyman,  she  turned  for 
counsel  to  her  pastor,  John  Morton 
Greene.  He  consented  reluctantly  to 
aid  her  in  the  disposition  of  her  prop- 
erty, for  he  was  young  and  inex- 
perienced. His  chief  qualification  for 
the  task  was  a  spirit  aflame  with  an 
unquenchable  passion  for  education. 
When  a  tutor  at  Amherst  College  in 
1856-57,  this  passion  found  expression 
in  a  sermon,  often  preached  in  near-by 
pulpits,  from  the  text:  "My  people 
are  destroyed  for  lack  of  knowledge." 
It  shaped  his  first  suggestions  to  Miss 
Smith  in  May  1861:  To  establish  an 
academy  in  Hatfield,  a  scientific  school 
at  Amherst  College,  and  to  give  the 
remainder  of  her  estate  to  Mount 
Holyoke  Seminary  for  its  further 
development.  Miss  Smith  liked  none 
of  these  suggestions. 

A  week  later  Mr.  Greene  proposed: 
An  academy  and  a  woman's  college  in 
Hatfield,  or  an  academy  and  a  deaf- 
mute  institution  in  Hatfield.  He 
thought  the  latter  would  have  interest 
because  of  Miss  Smith's  deafness  and 
the  needs  of  the  state.  She  warmed, 
however,  to  the  woman's  college,  leav- 
ing the  final  choice  to  her  adviser,  who 
immediately  sought  the  opinion  ot 
five  college  presidents  and  other  edu- 
cators as  to  the  advisability  of  endow- 
ing a  college  for  young  women  that 
should  equal  in  opportunities  those 
for  young  men.  All  opposed  the  idea. 
"Foolish,"  "hazardous,"  "dangerous," 
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"wicked.''  were  epithets  they  used. 
Discouraged  In  his  efforts  for  a 
woman's  college,  Mr.  Greene's  zeal 
for  his  Alma  Mater  revived.  He  ad- 
vised Miss  Smith  to  provide  $75,000 
for  an  academy  in  Hatfield,  $50,000 
for  a  scientific  school  at  Amherst 
College,  and  to  leave  the  remainder 
of  her  property  for  a  deaf-mute  insti- 
tution in  Hatfield.  These  were  the 
main  provisions  of  her  second  will 
which  bears  the  date  of  July  2,  1861 
and  which,  with  its  three  successors, 
was. drawn  by  Judge  Forbes  of  North- 
ampton and  his  assistant,  George  \Y. 
Hubbard  of  Hatfield. 

Miss  Smith  had  been  overpersuaded 
to  make  the  gift  to  Amherst  College. 
The  words  of  Mr.  Hubbard  when  read- 
ing the  will  to  her:  "I  wouldn't  give 
money  to  Amherst  College.  I  would 
rather  establish  a  public  library  in 
Hatfield,"  remained  with  her.  A 
third  will.  May  24.  1862,  effected  this 
substitute. 

When  it  became  evident  in  1868  that 
the  gift  of  Mr.  John  Clarke  would 
provide  a  school  for  the  deaf-mutes  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Greene  wrote 
Miss  Smith  that  the  honor  of  endow- 
ing the  first  woman's  college  in  New 
England  and  becoming  "to  all  time  a 
Benefactress  of  the  race"  might  be 
hers.  He  recalled  that  the  idea  was 
pleasing  to  her  in  1861.  "But  it  then 
seemed  to  be  an  experiment.  It  is  no 
longer  to  be  so  regarded."  Sophia 
Smith  again  warmed  to  the  thought  of 
a  woman's  college.  She  asked  her 
pastor  to  draw  up  a  plan  for  it,  which 
he  did.  She  gave  her  permission  to 
have  this  plan  shown  to  Professors 
W.  S.  Tyler  and  J.  H.  Tyler  of  Am- 


herst who  heartily  approved  it  and 
made  minor  suggestions  for  it.  Its 
provisions  pleased  her  and  they  were 
incorporated  with  two  exceptions  in 
her  fourth  will,  dated  July  11,  1868. 
This  will  omitted  the  public  library 
and  established  Sophia  Smith  Acad- 
emv  and  Sophia  Smith  College  in 
Hatfield. 

Mr.  Greene's  plan  had  left  the  loca- 
tion of  the  college  to  be  determined  by 
the  trustees.  In  preparing  the  will, 
Mr.  Hubbard  advised  Miss  Smith  to 
place  it,  in  perpetnum,  "on  or  near 
Main  Street "  in  Hatfield.  And  so  the 
will  was  written.  This  seemed  to  Mr. 
Greene  a  disastrous  requirement.  He 
talked  and  wrote  to  Miss  Smith,  to 
Professors  Tyler  and  Seelye,  to  Mr. 
Hubbard,  urging  a  change  of  the  loca- 
tion and  advocating  Northampton. 
Miss  Smith  was  now  old  and  feeble; 
action  was  difficult.  But  the  woman's 
college  was  "  the  gift  of  her  heart"  and 
should  have  the  best  location.  How 
could  she  know  what  was  best?  Mr. 
Hubbard  refused  to  advise  her,  but 
expressed  his  opinion  as  favoring 
Northampton.  He  offered  to  consult 
Judge  Forbes  and  Mr.  Osmyn  Baker, 
her  financier,  about  the  matter. 
They,  too,  favored  Northampton  for 
the  site  of  the  college.  In  "  multitude 
of  counsellors"  there  was  safety.  On 
April  12,  1870,  just  two  months  before 
the  death  of  Sophia  Smith,  her  fifth 
will  was  executed,  establishing  Smith 
Academy  in  Hatfield  and  Smith 
College  in  Northampton.  This  will, 
after  a  hearing  before  the  Probate 
Court  of  Hampshire  County  in  which 
Mr.  Hubbard  was  the  only  witness 
called,  was  approved  August  24,  1870. 
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-i  rER  reading  the  foregoing  article  it  will  be  interesting  to  close  this  magazine, 
turn  it  over,  and  read  the  accurate  and  stimulating  information  about  Smith 
(  ollege  which  is  set  down  on  the  back  cover  in  black  and  white. 
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MARJORIK  HOPE  NlCOLSON 

T>ean  of  Smith  College 


DURING  the  last  few  years,  vari- 
ous changes  and  developments 
in  the  educational  system  as  a  whole 
have  brought  about  conditions  which 
are  reflected  in  the  more  liberal  poli- 
cies of  college  admission  announced 
from  time  to  time.  It  is  natural,  in  a 
period  of  economic  crisis,  that  the 
general  public,  reading  of  these  changes 
in  the  newspapers  which  have  given 
them  wide  publicity,  should  incline  to 
the  belief  that  these  changes  really 
indicate  a  "letting  down  of  the  bars" 
because  of  the  financial  needs  of 
academic  institutions.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  none  of  the  changes  which 
have  been  announced  during  the  last 
two  years  by  any  of  the  major  colleges 
has  had  its  real  origin  in  discussion  of 
finances.  As  policies,  all  of  them  go 
back  to  the  period  when  the  colleges, 
like  the  rest  of  the  country,  were  most 
flourishing,  and  all  of  them  have  had 
their  basis  in  sound  educational  policy. 
Most  obvious  among  the  educational 
conditions  which  have  brought  about 
these  various  reforms  has  been  the 
decided  improvement  in  secondary 
education  as  a  whole  in  this  country, 
with  the  growing  realization  among 
secondary  school  authorities  of  their 
responsibility  in  building  up  courses 
of  study  and  in  developing  methods 
and  techniques  which  take  into  ac- 
count individual  differences  in  the 
students  under  their  care.  With  this 
steady  development  of  the  secondary 
school,  there  has  come  to  be  more  and 
more  cooperation  between  school  and 
college,  and  far  better  understanding 
of  the  joint  responsibility  of  both.  To 
some  extent,  all  the  changes  of  the  last 
few  years  in  admission  requirements 
have  been  motivated  by  a  realization 
on  the  part  of  the  colleges  that  the 


school  should  have  more  latitude  in 
the  planning  of  the  general  curriculum 
than  could  be  given  under  the  rigid 
system  of  college  admission  which  pre- 
v  ailed  for  some  years. 

Secondly,  the  growth  of  the  so- 
called  "progressive  schools"  has  been 
an  important  factor.  More  and  more, 
the  graduates  of  these  schools  are 
entering  colleges  and  proving  their 
ability  to  carry  work  often  very 
different  in  method  from  that  to  which 
they  have  been  accustomed.  Now 
that  the  progressive  school  movement 
has  passed  the  experimental  stage  and 
has  been  accepted  as  a  part  of  our 
whole  educational  system,  it  is  nat- 
ural that  the  college  should  come  to 
accept  the  fact  that  students  edu- 
cated by  different  methods  may  be 
tested  in  different  ways.  Series  of 
psychological  tests,  records  kept  over 
a  period  of  years,  designed  to  give  a 
graphic  picture  of  each  student  with 
her  limitations  and  abilities — these 
may  offer  as  effective  evidence  as  more 
orthodox  tests.  This  leads  directly  to 
the  third  general  change — the  develop- 
ment of  various  kinds  of  tests  other 
than  factual.  The  introduction  of  the 
comprehensive  examination  was  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  As  time  has 
gone  on,  psychological  tests,  once 
looked  upon  by  orthodox  educators 
with  too  much  suspicion,  have  been 
developed  to  such  an  extent  that  their 
predictive  value  is  of  great  importance 
to  those  who  are  seeking  to  select 
students  most  likely  to  profit  by 
college  education.  The  Scholastic 
Aptitude  Test,  given  annually  by  tin- 
College  Entrance  Board  and  required 
of  all  students  for  admission  to  Smith 
and  many  other  colleges  for  a  number 
of  years,  has  been  developed  to  such 
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an  extent  that  its  value  in  predicting 
the  dptitude  of  students  for  college  is 
very  important. 

All  these  changes,  both  in  schools 
and  in  tests,  have  had  their  effect  upon 
college  authorities,  with  the  result  that 
admission  policies  have  tended  to  be 
more  and  more  liberalized.  No 
longer  can  educators  feel  that  any  one 
method  of  admission  is  the  only 
justifiable  one.  Within  the  last  few 
months,  for  instance,  the  Five  Colleges 
Bryn  Mawr,  Mount  Holyoke,  Smith, 
Wellesley,  and  Vassar)  have  agreed  to 
an  important  experiment  with  a  group 
of  progressive  schools,  which  will 
mean  the  acceptance  of  candidates 
from  those  schools  upon  records  quite 
different  from  those  formerly  re- 
quired. These  institutions  also,  in 
common  with  others,  have  expressed 
their  willingness  to  cooperate  with 
other  groups  engaged  in  experimental 
methods  in  secondary  schools. 

The  recent  announcement,  there- 
fore, of  changes  in  admission  policy 
which  was  sent  to  the  alumnae  is 
merely  another  step  in  the  process 
which  has  been  going  on  for  some  time. 
The  first  of  the  proposed  new  plans, 
Plan  C,  has  in  it  no  novel  features,  but 
is  really  a  variant  of  the  "New  Plan" 
(Plan  B)  already  in  use.  It  serves  to 
combine  with  this  plan  the  best  fea- 
tures of  the  Junior  Selections  Method 
announced  last  year.  Under  Plan  C 
a  student  will  take  the  same  four 
examinations  now  required  by  Plan 
B,  but  she  may  divide  them  between 
her  junior  and  her  senior  years.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  plan  may  serve  to 
break  down  the  overemphasis  upon 
"cramming"  for  examinations  during 
the  senior  year,  and  that  it  may  give 
the  secondary  schools  more  latitude  in 
planning  the  work  of  the  last  two  years. 

Plan  D  is  a  more  radical  departure, 
so  far  as  the  Five  Colleges  are  con- 
cerned, though  it  is  not  a  new  or 
untried  plan.  It  has  been  used  with 
success  for  several  years  at  Radcliffe 


and  Harvard,  where  it  has  been  popu 
larly  known  as  the  "Highest  Seventh ' 
or    "Top   Seventh"    plan.     Students 
who  rank  for  the  last  two  years  oi 
their  secondary  school  courses  in  the 
highest  seventh  of  their  classes  (pro 
vided   those  classes  number  at  least 
seven)  may  apply  for  entrance  without 
examinations  other  than  the  Scholas 
tic  Aptitude  Test.     They  may  appl 
— but  their   final   acceptance   is   stil 
competitive,  since  the  Board  of  Ad 
mission  must  pass  upon  all  candidates 
by  this  plan  in  relation  to  other  candi 
dates.     That    is,    it    will    readily    be 
understood   that  candidates  in   larg 
schools  who  do  not  rank  close  to  th< 
highest  group  of  the  upper  seventh 
will  still  be  advised  by  the  Board  to 
take    entrance    examinations.     It    is 
hoped  that  this  plan  will  be  of  particu 
lar  value  to  schools  remote  from  the 
college,  and  to  students  who  have  had 
no  specific  training  for  College  Board 
examinations — to  excellent   students, 
in  other  words,  who  up  to  this  time 
have  hesitated  to  take  entrance  ex- 
aminations   because    they    have    not 
known   in   time   of  the   necessity,   or 
because  they  have  a  vague  idea  that 
students    from    their    section    of    the 
country  or  their  kind  of  schools  cannot 
be    admitted    to    the    Five    Colleges. 
After  my  return  last  year  from  visiting 
schools   and   alumnae   groups   in   the 
West  and  Far  West,  I  was  even  more 
convinced  than  before  of  the  need  of 
some  such  plan  of  entrance,  and  have 
continued  to  advocate  its  acceptance 
by    the    Faculty   and    the    Board    of 
Admission.     I  feel  sure  that  it  will  be 
welcomed  by  many  schools  and  mam 
students,  and  that  it  will  attract  to  the! 
eastern  colleges  excellent  students  who] 
might  otherwise  not  apply. 

In  addition  to  these  new  plans. 
Smith  has  this  year  come  into  line 
with  others  of  the  Five  Colleges  in  its 
policy  in  regard  to  Regents'  examina- 
tions. Vassar,  Wellesley,  and  Mount; 
Holyoke  have  for  some  time  accepted 
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students  from  New  York  State  on 
Regents';  Smith  has  continued  to 
insist  that  such  candidates  take  College 
Board  examinations  also.  Our  chief 
difficulty  during  the  last  few  years  has 
been  that  the  conflicts  between  Re- 
gents' and  College  Board  examinations 
have  been  such  that  it  has  been  prac- 
tically impossible  for  most  students  to 
take  Regents' examinations  in  addition 
to  College  Boards.  The  College  now 
offers  to  accept  Regents'  examina- 
tions of  high  standing  in  the  place- of 
College  Board  examinations,  thereby, 
it  is  hoped,  relieving  the  pressure 
under  which  New  York  State  candi- 
dates have  labored  of  taking  both 
kinds  of  tests  during  the  same  period. 
All   these   plans   are,   we   feel   con- 


vinced,  based  upon  sound  educational 
theories.  While  we  naturally  hope 
that  in  this  period  of  financial  pressure 
they  will  be  of  service  in  attracting 
tow  aid  the  College  more  students,  we 
are  far  more  concerned  that  they 
should    attract    good   students.     The 

alumnae  need  have  no  tear  th.it  Mich 
liberality  of  admission  policies  means 
a  lowering  of  Smith  standards.     No 

college  need  fear  that  greater  latitude 
in  the  methods  of  admission  of  students 
w  ill  affect  the  standards  of  graduation 
of  those  students  so  long  as  the  faculty 
of  the  college  has  in  its  hands  the 
setting  of  standards  for  the  degree. 
The  Faculty  of  Smith  College  was 
never  more  firm  in  its  conviction  of 
the  value  of  a  Smith  degree. 
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Woe  Young  Child  and  His  'Books 

Olive  Beaupre  Miller  1904 
Editor,  frTbe  *Book  House  for  Children"  Qhicago 


FIFTEEN  years  ago,  asking  the 
general  public  to  recognize  the 
important  part  mere  books  of  stories 
play  in  the  development  of  a  child 
was  pioneer  work.  Today  in  all 
schools  and  homes  of  the  more  intelli- 
gent class,  this  fact  is  axiomatic. 

The  first  ten  years  of  a  child's  life 
are  the  most  formative  of  his  whole 
existence.  It  is  then  that  his  person- 
ality is  taking  definite  shape.  Almost 
from  the  time  he  is  born  and  through- 
out these  earliest  years,  he  is  deciding 
albeit  unconsciously,  quite  without  the 
use  of  his  intellect,  and  by  his  emo- 
tional impressions  alone,  whether  he 
is  going  to  center  his  interests  on  him- 
self, and  find  his  sole  aim  in  life  the 
avoidance  of  hurts,  with  its  concomi- 
tant of  getting  all  he  can  for  himself ;  or 
w  hether  he  is  going  to  feel  that  he  is 
part  of  a  whole,  that  life  means  to  be 
interested    in   others   and    contribute 


something  to  them,  to  give  out  some- 
thing to  the  general  welfare.  The 
first  is  the  negative  and  tragic  point  of 
view,  leading  everywhere  to  failure 
and  futility.  The  second  is  the  nat- 
ural, positive,  and  helpful  point  of 
view,  which  keeps  men  always  striving 
through  difficulties  and  discourage- 
ments toward  the  final  goal  of  achieve- 
ment. 

Remarkable  as  it  seems,  these  two 
opposing  points  of  view,  unconsciously 
but  quite  definitely  shaped  before  a 
child  is  five  and  certainly  crystallized 
by  the  time  he  is  ten,  act,  as  the 
Yiennese  psychologist,  Alfred  Adler. 
emphatically  points  out,  as  the  guar- 
dian angel  or  the  pursuing  demon  of 
an  individual  all  through  life;  and 
Adler  lays  all  failures  of  any  nature — 
mental,  moral,  spiritual,  even  physical 
— to  this  mistake  made  in  the  begin- 
ning of  failing  to  fit  in  as  a  part  of  a 
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social  picture  with  a  desire  to  con- 
tribute in  some  way  to  the  whole. 
He  says: 

Every  problem  of  life  demands  an  ability 
to  cooperate  for  its  solution.  Only  the  in- 
dividual who  understands  that  life  means 
contribution  will  be  able  to  meet  his  diffi- 
culties with  courage  and  a  good  chance  of 
success. 

The  question  of  contribution  is 
therefore  taken  out  of  the  realm  of 
theoretic  idealism  and  placed  solidly 
on  the  ground  of  practical  utility.  A 
child  must  cooperate  to  succeed. 

The  first  necessity  of  a  child,  then,  is 
to  feel  himself  not  an  individual  alone 
but  a  part  of  a  whole,  to  which  he 
bears  a  direct  relation  and  must  give 
out  something.  He  needs  to  have  his 
interests  turned  outward  to  others,  not 
centered  on  himself.  He  needs  an 
ever  enlarging  picture  of  life  as  a  great 
mosaic,  in  the  pattern  of  which  he  has 
a  very  definite  place.  He  needs  to 
respond  to  those  emotions  which  are 
freeing  his  powers  of  expression,  urg- 
ing him  to  strive  toward  some  sort  of 
contribution,  and  fitting  him  socially 
into  the  welfare  of  those  about  him 
and  of  humanity  as  a  wrhole.  This  is 
his  sole  guarantee  of  success  in  any 
line. 

It  is  quite  apparent,  then,  that  at 
this  most  formative  period  when  his 
personality  is  crystallizing,  the  correct 
shaping  of  his  emotional  life  is  of 
greater  importance  than  his  intellec- 
tual life.  Impressions,  the  reaction  of 
his  feelings  to  experiences,  are  of 
greater  importance  than  facts.  In 
other  words,  it  is  now  more  important 
for  him  to  feel  something  than  to  know 
something.  This  does  not  mean  that 
his  emotions  should  be  overplayed  to 
hysteria,  as  certain  ill-suited  books  do, 
but  that  they  should  be  rightly  roused 
and  tempered.  To  accomplish  this 
important  purpose,  the  right  sort  of 
stories,  through  which  he  vicariously 
experiences  life  and  sees  from  other 
points  of  view  than  his  own,  are  far 


more  important  than  encyclopedic 
facts  and  can  do  for  him  what  no  book 
of  mere  facts  can  possibly  accomplish. 

In  the  preschool,  primary  period, 
the  child  needs  through  pure  delight 
in  stories  to  have  his  interests  turned 
outward,  first  to  things  and  people 
near  at  hand  and  within  the  scope  of 
his  knowledge,  then  in  an  ever  widen- 
ing circle  to  other  lands  and  peoples, 
till  his  social  picture  is  broad.  He 
needs  to  be  roused  to  emotional  reac- 
tions which  are  socially  constructive, 
to  fervent  admiration  for  those  qual- 
ities in  life  which  are  helpful  to  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  and  to  keen  dis- 
taste for  those  bringing  suffering.  He 
needs  to  experience,  through  his  sym- 
pathy with  hero  or  heroine,  the  joy  of 
acts  socially  right  and  the  sorrow  of 
acts  socially  wrong.  This  is  the 
reason  why  his  stories  should  be  ethi- 
cally sound  and  selected  with  care  to 
that  end.  He  need  draw  no  direct 
lesson  from  these  stories.  Indeed,  it 
is  generally  far  better  if  he  does  not. 
Preaching  is  barren  business.  The 
best  stories  which  move  the  child 
deeply  through  the  intensity  of  his 
interest,  intended  no  moralizing  and 
never  lecture  him ;  they  bring  out  their 
theme  in  sheer  beauty  and  unconscious 
love  of  good ;  but  the  mere  fact  that  he 
has  opportunity  to  feel  these  experi- 
ences often  and  to  the  core  of  his 
being  is  altogether  sufficient.  They 
do  their  share  in  shaping  the  meaning 
he  is  giving  to  life  and  the  pattern  of 
behavior  he  is  forming.  This  is  the 
specific  value  of  stories,  quite  apart 
from  the  wealth  of  ideas  and  the 
quickening  of  imagination  with  which 
they  feed  mind  and  spirit. 

In  addition  to  sound  ethics  and  the 
correctly  tempered  appeal  to  his 
feelings,  the  child  needs  in  his  book 
food  at  this  period  the  art  and  poetry 
of  life,  if  he  is  to  find  richness  and 
beauty,  constructive  means  of  en- 
joying his  leisure,  the  stimulation  to 
self-expression,    and    contribution    to 
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the  general  good.  Since  Art,  includ- 
ing all  the  arts,  is  the  natural  outlet  of 
the  creative  spirit — the  vital,  palpi- 
tating, living  expression  of  the  Soul  or 
Life  of  the  universe — appreciation  of 
it  causes  men  to  be  far  more  wholly 
alive,  inspired,  and  stimulated  them- 
selves to  express  and  create. 

James  Truslow  Adams  in  his  "  Epic 
of  America"  brings  out  very  clearly 
that  the  necessity  of  ceaseless  labor  to 
clear  the  wilderness  and  ever  push  the 
frontier  forward,  gave  early  America  an 
overweighted  sense  of  the  importance 
and  virtue  of  mere  work  and  forced  her 
to  cast  overboard  the  aesthetic  and 
intellectual  values  of  life.     He  says: 

This  was  indeed  also  a  permanent  spirit- 
ual loss,  but  the  scar  that  lasted  was  the 
feeling  developed  among  the  ordinary  peo- 
ple that  such  spiritual  satisfactions  as  the 
arts  can  give  are  mere  trimmings  of  life. 
A  long  struggle  with  the  frontier  was  to 
make  it  seem  true  to  most  of  us  semper  et 
ubique. 

This  puritanical  contempt  among 
the  people  in  general  for  art,  man's 
natural  mode  of  expression,  has  got  to 
be  overcome  if  America  is  to  advance. 
We  must  of  necessity  replace  our 
cheap,  often  destructive  enjoyments, 
with  more  lasting,  more  intelligent 
pleasures.  The  arts  are  not  mere 
trimmings  of  life.  They  are  man's 
finest,  most  essential  expression  of 
life,  without  which  there  is  never 
great  spiritual  or  intellectual  richness 
in  any  nation. 

We  need  to  cultivate  in  America  a 
freer  expression  and  a  keener  appre- 
ciation for  the  artistic  point  of  view, 
if  we  are  to  be  in  line  as  contributors 
and  appreciators  in  the  great  spiritual 
renaissance,  to  which  this  upset  period 
is  certainly  the  prelude.  Signs  are 
everywhere  evident  that  the  world  is 
emerging  from  its  merely  mechanical, 


materialistic  period,  to  take  advantage 
of  the  leisure  thus  provided,  by  a 
great  flowering  of  the  mind  and  spirit. 
It  must  either  do  this  or  collapse. 

Expression,  rightly  tempered,  rightly 
tuned  to  the  concord  of  the  whole, 
is  the  keynote  to  all  contribution 
and  to  all  satisfying  life,  both  from 
the  practical  and  the  aesthetic  stand- 
points. Therefore  a  child  should 
have  picture-books  and  suitable  poet- 
ry in  addition  to  well-selected  stories. 

To  sum  up  the  entire  subject,  tin- 
chief  need  of  the  child  in  the  preschool, 
primary  period,  is  not  particularly  for 
facts.  This  need  will  come  later  when 
he  is,  say,  ten  years  old.  His  first  and 
primary  need  is  to  have  his  feelings 
roused  and  adjusted,  so  that  he  finds 
his  relation  to  society  as  a  whole  and 
a  settled  urge  to  express  himself,  to 
contribute  to  the  whole.  He  needs 
through  sheer  enjoyment  of  stories  to 
have  those  emotions  aroused  which  arc- 
essential  to  his  successful  life  as  a 
member  of  society  and  the  fulfillment 
of  his  own  individuality  through  con- 
tributive  achievement. 

Since  the  slant  he  gets  on  life  at  this 
formative  period  will  be  either  his  good 
angel  or  his  pursuing  devil  forever, 
unless  he  consciously  and  laboriously 
elects  later  to  change  it,  what  the 
right  books  can  do  for  him  now  is 
incalculable  and  more  by  far  than 
they  can  ever  accomplish  later. 

All  progress  in  the  world,  all  the 
forward  surge  of  history  tends  to  this 
one  event,  the  freeing  of  each  indi- 
vidual to  fulfill,  through  untrammeled 
expression,  the  best  that  is  in  him  in 
his  exact  place  in  the  pattern  of  the 
whole.  To  bring  the  child  in  line 
with  this  event  from  his  earliest  ex- 
periences, we  should  make  good  use 
of  books. 
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Woe  Surreali&e  Council  of 1933 

Winifred  Notman  Prince  1911 


SURELY  the  intelligent  study  of 
one  of  Beethoven's  sonatas  or 
Michelangelo's  statues  may  be  as 
profitable  to  some  minds  as  the  dissec- 
tion of  a  fish  or  a  flower."  President 
Seelye  thu>  declared  the  belief  which 
three  years  of  Kuropean  travel  had 
given  him. 

Two  Picasso  paintings  drew  the 
alumnae  councilors  to  the  Tryon 
(iallery  during  the  February  Council 
meeting,  to  study  the  surrealiste 
movement  of  postwar  Europe,  with 
the  help  of  suggestive  criticism  from 
Mr.  Jere  Abbott,  the  director.  The 
design  of  "La Table"  gradually  gained 
architectural  height  and  depth;  and, 
finally,  the  motion  and  rhythm  of  a 
Bach  fugue.  But  the  strange  un- 
balance of  the  conventionalized  figure 
in  the  other  painting,  "The  Seated 
Woman,"  with  its  frustrated  curves, 
its  deliberate  asymmetry,  disturbed 
the  observer  with  a  sense  of  something 
sinister,  fantastic,  super-real. 

This  deep  disquiet,  which  now  has 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  lay  close  to  the 
surface,  and  yet  was  scarcely  referred 
to  during  the  week-end  at  Smith 
College.  In  the  Crew  House  meeting 
Friday  afternoon,  Dean  Nicolson 
hinted  at  impending  changes  in  ad- 
mission to  the  College,  but  denied  that 
those  changes  were  due  to  rivalry  for 
the  smaller  number  of  young  women 
who  were  financially  able  to  afford 
four  years  in  a  privately  supported 
college.  The  motives  are  educational, 
she  insisted,  due  partly  to  contempo- 
rary emphasis  upon  individual  dif- 
ferences and  their  need  for  varying 
training. 

The  passing  of  the  wooden  dwellings 
on  Elm  Street,  built  at  the  turn  of  the 
century,  was  viewed  by  the  Warden 
as  a  blessing  brought  by  the  shrinkage 
in  students,  and  permits  the  College 


to  concentrate  in  the  sunnier  monu- 
ments of  the  Boom  Era. 

A  slim,  pale  young  thing,  writh  ac- 
cented lips,  one  of  a  varied  under- 
graduate group,  pointed  the  way  to 
beauty  and  harmony  at  lower  price 
levels,  when  she  described  the  Scott 
( '.ymnasium  decked  out  for  the  Charity 
Ball  with  the  vigorous  murals  of 
roadside  billboards. 

Formal  decolletage,  slender  length 
of  limb,  emphasized  by  skirts  reminis- 
cent of  the  days  when  girls  caught 
their  trains  over  their  arms  to  run 
bases  on  the  campus  in  the  long 
spring  evenings,  decorated  the  Stu- 
dent Building  stage  Saturday  evening, 
as  the  Madrigal  Singers  tossed  their 
heads  in  Elizabethan  laughter.  Were 
they  like  the  serious  young  women  of 
the  eighties,  who  with  whitened  hair 
and  twinkling  eyes  watched  them  from 
the  audience?  Or  were  those  earnest 
pioneers  of  the  eighties  closer  to  the 
intensity  of  the  Dance  Group,  trying, 
through  the  freshness  of  their  American 
youth,  to  catch  the  tragedy  of  Wig- 
man's  satiated  world?  Perhaps  in 
the  eighties,  the  world  was  as  bewilder- 
ing, as  pregnant  with  the  stirrings  of  a 
new  birth  as  the  world  of  the  thirties. 

In  the  President's  House,  the  Past 
and  the  Present  meet.  What  was  and 
is  beautiful,  has  been  chosen  to  furnish 
it  by  a  mature  man  and  woman  who 
have  accepted  life  and  determine  to 
march  forward  within  its  limitations; 
much  as  Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick, 
speaking  at  the  Student  Assembly  the 
morning  the  Council  convened,  lim- 
ited by  his  daughter's  introductory 
prescription  of  humor,  urged  her  un- 
dergraduate friends  to  taste  the 
strawberries  behind  the  prunes  which 
the  Depression  offers  them,  and  to 
keep  going.* 

♦Seepage  280.     Editor's  Notb. 
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Humor,  tolerance,  patience  per- 
haps, but  determination  was  in  the 
manner  of  the  undergraduate  leaders. 
Clear-eyed,  assured,  self-sufficient, 
they  greeted  their  elders  from  their 
platforms.  One  described  the  impact 
of  Italy  in  the  Junior  year;  another  the 
undergraduate  social  pattern.  A 
moving  picture  showed  them  tramping 
through  the  forests  and  clambering  up 
the  rocky  peaks  of  the  Black  Hills: 
strong,  nerveless,  unhampered  by 
skirts,  they  scanned  the  wilderness, 
every  lithe  muscle  expressing  confi- 
dence in  the  efficacy  of  health  and 
intelligence. 

In  the  Tryon  Gallery  was  a  collec- 
tion of  contemporary  photographs, 
where  the  lenses  of  the  camera  de- 
tected detail  hidden  from  the  human 
ey<  —  another  expression  of  s ur real- 
ism e,  nearer  to  the  science  of  Einstein 
and  Langmuir  than  to  the  fantasy  of 
Proust  and  Picasso.  The  lenses  of  a 
social  survey  are  to  be  turned  on  the 
world  of  economic  nightmare  by  the 
Council  of  Industrial  Studies,  financed 
by  a  special  gift  to  the  College.  Pro- 
fessor Esther  Lowenthal,  with  com- 
pact, dry  statement,  in  the  unadorned 
severity  of  Stoddard  Hall,  photo- 
graphed the  industrial  community 
centering  in  Northampton.  The  neg- 
ative suggested  a  social  revolution 
produced  by  a  decade  of  concentration 


of  ownership  and  management  in 
remote  metropolitan  districts.  Will 
the  same  lenses  detect  the  reasons  \\  hy 

fewer  young  women  can  pay  their  wa\ 
through  college/ 

The  alumnae  turned  their  attention 
to  their  own  problems  when  they  dined 
together  at  the  Hotel  Northampton. 
Some  struggled  to  maintain  their 
adult  poise  when  placed  next  to  a 
preceptor  of  their  adolescence;  some 
revelled  in  a  momentary  return  of 
vigorous  youth  as  they  chatted  with 
recent  alumnae;  some  sensed  the  sati>- 
factions  of  maturity  as  they  responded 
to  whimsical  comments  of -the  elderly. 
The  occasion,  enlivened  by  a  self- 
conscious  attempt  by  the  alumnae  to 
describe  themselves,  their  families, 
and  their  occupations,  provided  the 
opportunity  for  the  President  to 
formally  announce  the  Alumnae  Col- 
lege. Dr.  Frederick  Keppel,  with 
Olympic  perspective,  assured  the 
gathering  that  adult  education  is 
possible,  and  quite  worth  while  when 
well  done.  The  President  left  no 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers  that 
the  Trustees,  the  Administration,  and 
the  Faculty  had  given  the  same 
imaginative  consideration  to  the  Alum- 
nae College  that  has  created  the 
junior  year  abroad,  the  special  honors 
system,  the  newr  entrance  plans,  and, 
indeed,  Smith  College. 


The  editor  reminds  alumnae  that  a  more  factual  account  of  the  Council 
sessions  went  to  members  of  the  Alumnae  Association  in  March. 

Woe  ^Program  of  the  Council 

Friday,  February  17 


8.30  A.M.     Student  Assembly 

10  a.m.     Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 

10  a.m. — 2  p.m.     Registration  of  delegates. 

Hotel  Northampton 
9  a.m. — 12.50  p.m.     Visiting  classes 
2.15 — 3.30    p.m.     Opening    session.     Crew 

House 

Addresses  by  Dean  Xicolson  and  Laura 
(Lord)  Scales  '01,  the  Warden 
3.30—5  p.m.     Conference  with  the  Student 

Council,  Lois  Jameson  '33  presiding 


7.30  p.m.     Dinner,  Hotel  Northampton 
Speakers:     Dr.     Frederick     P.     Keppel, 
President  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation, 
on  Alumni  Education;  the  President 

Saturday,  February  18 

9 — 10.50   a.m.     Council    session,    Stoddard 

Hall 

Smith  on  the  Screen 

Address  by  Miss  Esther  Lowenthal.  Pro- 
fessor of  Economics  and  Sociology  and 
Director  of  the  Council  of  Industrial 
Studies 
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(  Question  period  with   President    Neilson 
11  a.m.     1 2. 50  p.m.     Visiting  classes 
2 — 3  p.m.     Meeting  of  the  Class  Represent- 
ing e>.  Abby  (Allen)  Eaton  '99  presiding, 
Capen  House 
3     4  P.M.      Meeting  of  the  Club  Represent- 
atives, Faith  (Ward)  Libby  '24  presiding, 
'J 'a  I  hot  House 
3.30—  4. 30  p.m.     Mr.  Jere  Abbott.  Director 
of    the    Museum    of   Art,    will    meet    the 
Councilors,  Tryon  Gallery 
4 — 5  p.m.     Meeting  of  Alumnae  Fund  Class 
Chairmen  who  may  be  present  at  Council, 
Northampton  Hotel  (The  other  class  repre- 
sentatives may  also  attend  this  meeting) 


7.30  p.m.  Recital  by  the  Dance  Group  and 
the  Madrigal  Singers,  Students'  Building 

9 — 10  p.m.  Reception  by  President  and 
Mrs.  Neilson,  The  President's  House 


Sunday,  February  19 

9.30 — 10.45    a.m.     Council    sessio 
Northampton 
Conference    with     Miss    Elsie     Preston 

Leonard,  Purchasing  Agent 
Conference  with  Harriet  (Bliss)  Ford  '99. 

Trustee  in  Residence 
Reports  and  other  business 
1   p.m.      Dinner  at  the  campus  houses 


Hotel 


THE  ALUMNAE 
COLLEGE  FACULTY 

who  will  discuss  with 
diumnae-students 

"Great  Britain  in  the  Twentieth  Century" 
June  20-24,  1933 

The  enrollment  on  May  5  is  7 10,  including 
a  number  of  alumnae  husbands 


1 .  Miss  Chase 

2.  Mr.  Whitmore 

3.  The  President 

4.  Mr.  Lieder 


5.  Mrs.  Conkling 

6.  Mr.  Orton 

7.  Mr.  Abbott 

8.  Mr.  Kimball 

9.  Miss  Lowenthal 


10.  Mr.  Hildt 

11.  Mr.  Welch 

12.  Mr.  Bixler 
1  3.  Mr.  Arvin 


Bl  %'■  EI 
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^Digging  in  the  SouthwestJ 

Ann  Axtell  morris  1922 

77  is  appropriate  to  publish  an  article  by  Ann  Axtell  Morris  in  this  A  ( 'entury  of 
Progress  issue  because,  although  not  officially  connected  with  the  exhibit 
of  the  early  Maya  Civilization,  she  and  her  husband  spent 
some  five  years  excavating  in  Chicken  Itza,  Yucatan. 
Their  experiences  are  related  in  "Dig- 
ging in  Yucatan" 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  Ilalstead  Morris 

at  home  {in  a  tent) 

Canyon  of  the  Dead,  Arizona, 

September  1923 

IF  my  family  had  been  handling  the 
matter  of  my  wedding  really  ef- 
fectively, an  engraved  card  with  the 
above  legend  should  have  accom- 
panied the  conventional  announce- 
ment. But  apparently  they  drew  the 
line  at  details,  preferring  to  infer  that 
although  their  only  daughter  might  be 
properly  married,  nevertheless  she 
was  definitely  homeless.  Which  has 
proved  to  be  the  truth.  From  that 
moment  to  this  I  have  hung  my  hat 
on  rapidly  shifting  pillars  and  posts 
across  North  and  Central  America, 
and  have  become  so  inexact  in  the  use 
of  the  term  "home"  that  people  must 
judge  from  the  context  of  my  remarks 
just  which  geographical  locality  I  have 
momentarily  in  mind.  It  may  refer 
to  hotel,  house,  or  apartment,  to  my 
birthplace  or  where  my  luggage  is 
stored,  to  a  straw- thatched  tropical 
hut.  to  a  Spanish  hacienda,  to  a 
flapping  khaki  tent  in  the  desert,  or 
even  to  a  tentless  bed-roll  spread  be- 
neath the  stars.  There  is  only  one 
assured  thing  about  the  word — it 
never  refers  to  the  place  I  happen  to 
occupy  at  the  moment. 

Archaeology  has  provided  the  rea- 
son for  this  extraordinary  mobility — 
archaeology,  that  lovely  game  which 
is  played  in  the  earth's  out-of-the-way 

*  We  are  indebted  to  Doubleday.  Doran  &;  Co..  Garden 
City,  N.  V.,  for  their  courtesy  in  allowing  Mrs.  Morris 
to  give  us  this  article  which  is  practically  a  series  of 
verbatim  extracts  from  "Digging  in  the  Southwest,'' 
now  in  press  to  be  released  in  the  autumn.      $2.50. 


coiners  and  which  furnishes  all  the 
excitement  of  treasure  seeking  de- 
cently concealed  under  the  respectable 
cloak  of  science. 

I  edged  myself  in  sideways  among 
the  players  of  the  game  immediately 
after  graduation.  The  bright  summer 
of  1922  saw  Elizabeth  Bixler  '22,  Fdith 
Bayles  '21  (now  Mrs.  Ricketson),  and 
myself  bravely  rigged  out  in  American 
khaki  pants,  armed  with  little  pick> 
and  less  knowledge,  at  La  Quina 
in  Central  France.  The  American 
School  of  Prehistoric  Archaeology  in 
Europe  suffered  us  for  a  year.  Then 
home  we  came.  Edith  became  the 
guiding  spirit  of  a  museum  of  oology 
in  Santa  Barbara.  Elizabeth  wrested 
an  M.A.  from  Radcliffe  in  anthropol- 
ogy. And  I  found  a  gracious  archae- 
ologist named  Earl  H.  Morris  who 
seemed  willing  to  take  me  on  expedi- 
tions in  a  more  or  less  permanent 
capacity. 

Since  that  time  we  have  divided  our 
time  between  North  and  Central 
America,  the  two  of  us  ripping  up  and 
putting  together  again  quite  a  mod- 
erate amount  of  the  earth's  surface 
From  1924-1929  we  spent  most  of 
each  year  at  the  ancient  Maya  city 
of  Chichen  Itza  in  Yucatan.  The 
saga  of  those  years  is  too  lengthy  for 
repetition.  My  own  spoils  of  battle 
were  the  expression  of  a  hitherto 
latent  capacity  for  copying  ancient 
frescoes,  and  about  a  thousand  sheets 
of  painted  scenes  which  were  later 
entombed  in  a  monograph  published 
by  Carnegie  Institution  of  Wash- 
ington. 
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The  upshot  of  that  was  a  roving 
commission  from  the  American  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History  to  study  pio 
tographs  in  the  Southwest  I'nited 
States.  This  was  Mr.  Morris's  own 
native  bailiwick  and  was  beloved 
beyond  measure  by  us  both.  At  the 
same  time  he  began  excavations  in 
Canyon  del  Muerto,  Arizona,  for 
Carnegie  Institution,  so  our  respective 
crafts  dovetailed  to  a  nicety.  And 
thus  began  the  second  chapter. 

Neither  one  of  us  could  entirely 
manage  to  mind  his  own  business.  He 
was  supposed  to  excavate  and  I  was 
paid  to  do  pictographs,  but  I  could 
not  keep  my  hands  off  a  shovel,  and 
he  took  pity  on  my  pictographical 
mystification.  As  a  result  we  each 
became  twice  wise  and  found  life  to  be 
a  surprisingly  enjoyable  affair. 

The  private  life  of  any  archaeologist 
is  apt  to  be  a  lively  business.  And  it 
is  just  possible  that  occasionally  these 
people  take  advantage  of  their  repu- 
tation for  queerness  to  avail  them- 
selves of  privileges  unusual  to  the 
hopelessly  sane.  Among  the  lot,  I 
believe  we  Southwesterners  (whether 
the  bump  of  locality  be  congenital  or 
acquired)  are  the  worst  offenders.  I 
know  that  when  Mr.  Morris  and  I, 
together  or  separately,  feel  it  neces- 
sary to  shift  the  dust  of  an  intolerable 
domesticity  of  perhaps  three  weeks' 
duration  from  our  heels,  the  demands 
of  archaeology  provide  an  excellent 
excuse  for  arising  and  going  hence. 

We  do  not  even  have  to  wait  for  the 
spring  sun  to  make  its  northward 
swing  bringing  new  bird  songs  and 
rivers  swift  with  broken  ice.  Spring 
fever — with  its  delightful  upswing  of 
the  heart  that  sets  the  spirit  dancing 
— Summer  fever,  Autumn  fever,  Win- 
ter fever:  it  is  all  one  to  the  true 
Southwesterner,  a  fourfold  call  to  the 
road  which  dips  over  the  horizon  to 
those  other  places  which  have  yet 
other  places  beyond. 

I  have  met,  roadwise,  a  man  pointed 


out  to  me  as  Al  Capone,  and  it  was 
Al  Capone.  I  have  helped  a  stranger 
fix  a  tire,  only  to  find  we  were  both 
employed  by  the  same  New  York 
Museum.  I  have  bought  gas  from 
the  President  of  the  Navaho  Indian 
Tribal  Council — a  swarthy  gentleman 
aptly  dubbed  the  "Emperor  of  the 
Navaho" — and  recognized  him  as  the 
boy  Daschne  who  used  to  help  me 
steal  watermelons  from  a  Government 
garden  a  dozen  years  before.  And  in 
one  of  the  most  forsaken  bits  of  Ari- 
zona territory  I  have  flagged  a  per- 
sistent and  strange  airplane  which 
haunted  the  skies  above  our  canyon 
for  days,  receiving  for  my  pains  a 
cocoa  can  wrapped  in  a  flour  sack 
dropped  from  the  heavens.  Inside 
was  a  packet  of  air  viewrs  of  our  camp 
each  signed  simply  but  sufficiently 
"Charles  A.  Lindbergh." 
v.  On  account  of  the  great  scope  anc 
complexity  of  its  field,  archaeology  is 
a  difficult  term  to  explain  with  an\ 
ease  or  brevity.  It  stretches  wide  as 
the  earth,  lies  buried  deep  as  the 
grave,  and  is  long  lasting  as  the  human 
race.  As  a  rather  recent  comer  into 
the  family  of  formal  sciences,  the 
substance  and  fascination  of  the  study 
are  only  too  little  known. 

The  very  word  itself  is  not  always 
familiar.  For  instance,  when  census 
takers  and  other  more  unprofessional 
inquisitives  ask  me  what  I  do,  we  are 
apt  to  fall  into  difficulties  straightway. 
After  a  weighty  pause  for  careful  con- 
sideration, they  may  brighten  up. 
deciding  that  I  mean  "geology"  only 
for  some  reason  don't  pronounce  it 
correctly,  and  say,  "Oh,  you  go  round 
chipping  rocks  and  things?"  To 
which  I  answer,  striving  to  be  both 
amiable  and  intelligible,  "Well,  sort 
of." 

Possibly  the  nicest  challenge  came 
from  an  aged  gentleman  with  a  pro- 
nounced Biblical  flair.  He  admitted 
readily  that  "ology"  meant  "a  stud} 
of  things,"  but  the  only  Ark  he  knew 
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Marjorie  Trumbull   and  Ann    (Axtell)    Morris  chalk   pictographs 
shadowed  rock  in  order  to  make  photographs 


about  was  stranded  on  Mt.  Ararat  and 
why,  consarn  it,  were  we  hunting  for 
it  in  America? 

And,  consarn  it,  when  I  came  to 
think  that  over  I  decided  the  question 
wasn't  so  consarned  funny  after  all. 
And  it  occurred  to  me  that  an  explana- 
tion of  an  American  archaeologist's 
true  purposes  might  be  quite  as  diffi- 
cult to  make  clear  as  the  skeptical  old 
gentleman  seemed  to  think. 

According  to  an  archaeologist,  the 
whole  pre-recent  point  of  view  has 
been  wrong.  European  historians 
have  a  way  of  taking  for  granted  that 
America  was  nothing  but  a  quiescent 
lump  of  land  until  the  tracks  of  the 
Columbian  boots  in  1492  stamped 
Civilization  on  its  face.  And  Amer- 
ican historians  have  not  been  much 
better.  With  neither  a  rational  nor  a 
national  point  of  view,  they,  too,  seem 
to  picture  themselves  as  if  standing  on 
the  western  edge  of  Europe,  where, 
shading  their  eyes  against  a  15th 
century  sun,  they  look  across  toward 
America,  seeing  there  three  significant 


little  Spanish  ships  silhouetted  against 
a  lonely  continent's  shore.  It  never 
seems  to  occur  to  them  that  facts 
would  be  far  better  served  if  they  took 
a  sturdy  stance  on  America's  already 
well-populated  and  highly  civilized 
land,  and  from  that  vantage  point 
viewed  those  three  little  Spanish  ships 
as  nothing  but  the  trio  of  immigrant 
tourists  that  they  were. 

Columbus  did  not  discover  America. 
There  was,  of  course,  a  time  when  the 
two  great  continents  stretched  across 
the  face  of  the  planet  absolutely  un- 
tenanted by  man.  But  long,  long 
before  1492,  the  discovery  of  the  land 
was  made,  and  America  took  her 
place  among  world  empires.  The 
fact  that  Europe  remained  for  cen- 
turies in  ignorance  of  this  was  an 
unmitigated  blessing,  for  the  1492 
"discovery"  brought  in  its  wake  disas- 
trous results. 

It  is  a  pity  that  America  did  not 
know  Europe  and  unite  for  protection 
against  her.  America  did  not  realize 
that    those    three    harmless    looking 
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little  boats  and  their  multitudinous 
descendants  sounded  the  death  knell  of 
all  her  old  life.  Her  glorious  isolation 
had  not  prepared  her  for  the  cantan- 
kerous European  disposition  which 
had  been  born  to  a  never  ending 
struggle  for  the  always  insufficient 
land,  and  had  been  nourished  on 
battle,  war,  and  sudden  death.  (In- 
cidentally that  seems  to  be  a  lesson 
that  she  has  not  successfully  learned 
to  this  day.) 

Never,  in  world  history,  has  any 
series  of  great  civilizations  been 
blotted  out  so  thoroughly,  so  sud- 
denly, and  so  wantonly  as  was  15th 
century  America.  Attila  raided  Eu- 
rope and  rode  away  leaving  behind  him 
the  reputation  of  a  bogey  man,  but 
not  a  very  efficient  one.  The  Vandals 
sacked  Rome,  and,  after  the  dust  and 
uproar  settled,  found  themselves  not 
Vandals  any  more  but  the  blondest 
Romans  of  them  all.  Probably  the 
nearest  parallel  to  what  Europe  did  to 
America  is  to  be  found  in  what 
Vesuvius  did  to  Pompeii.  But  even 
the  volcano  had  the  grace  to  leave  its 
victims  shrouded  in  well-conditioned 
sepulchers;  whereas  in  America, 
scarcely  one  building  stone  was  left 
upon  another;  the  slaughtered  humans 
were  scattered  for  vultures  and  dogs  to 
feed  upon;  and  royal  European  con- 
cessions were  obtained  for  rifling  the 
tombs  of  ancient  American  kings  of 
their  gold.  A  few  towns  escaped — 
they  were  those  the  Europeans  never 
saw. 

Even  the  memory  of  past  mag- 
nificence died.  Occasional  "relics" 
were  found  from  time  to  time  but  they 
bore  no  relation  in  their  discoverers' 
minds  to  their  real  place  in  the  ancient 
story.  America's  rich  claim  to  antiq- 
uity had  been  kicked  down  the  stairs. 

Then  came  the  Archaeologists. 
Like  a  species  of  industrious  gophers, 
the)  have  spread  from  Alaska  to 
Patagonia.  They  dig  and  they  pry 
and    they    probe.     They    photograph 


and  they  map  and  they  measure. 
Lost  cities  are  being  found  again, 
fallen  temples  are  being  rebuilt,  and 
broken  pottery  is  being  mended. 
With  the  zeal  of  fanatics  waging  a 
holy  war,  each  one  has  taken  it  on 
himself  to  restore  some  small  fraction 
of  long-lost  history  to  its  rightful 
place. 

Yet,  even  with  an  understanding  of 
16th  century  America  which  is  gradu- 
ally and  successfully  being  unraveled, 
the  picture  is  far  from  complete. 
Before  the  empires  of  the  Aztec  and 
the  Inca,  there  were  other  kings  and 
other  cities.  Before  kings  and  cities, 
were  tribal  chiefs  and  mud  villages. 
Before  them,  were  wandering  groups 
who  knew  not  agriculture,  nor  settled 
homes,  and  who  fought  and  hunted 
with  rude  stone  spears.  And,  before 
all  that,  came  the  man  who  first  put 
foot  on  American  soil  and  who  led  his 
people  down  the  corridors  of  an 
empty  continent — the  real  discoverer 
of  America. 

This  then  is  the  province  of  the  New 
World  archaeologist.  To  turn  pre- 
history into  history,  to  clear  up  those 
vast  stretches  of  American  time  and 
to  map  those  great  areas  of  American 
space  which  stretch  blankly  backward 
before  the  advent  of  Columbus  and 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 

Against  this  background  the  South- 
western United  States,  which  has 
absorbed  my  devotion  for  the  past  few 
years,  stands  in  sharp  archaeological 
relief.  It  has  proved  an  unqualifiedly 
rich  treasure-trove  and  has  demon- 
strated itself  to  be  of  more  than  usual 
value  as  a  laboratory  for  the  archae- 
ological technician.  The  area  still 
offers  to  its  students  a  host  of  unsolved 
problems  so  important  and  intricate 
that  several  generations  of  several 
scores  of  research  men  will  probably  do 
but  little  toward  exhausting  its  possi- 
bilities. But  for  all  that,  its  archae- 
ology has  already  undoubtedly  been 
brought  into  a  more  detailed,  coherent 
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The  White  House — Canyon  de  Chelly,  Arizona 

This  was  constructed  about  1200  A.D.     Very  few  people  have  negot  iated  t  lie  hazardous 
climb  to  the  upper  portion  where  remains  left  by  the  original  Cliff  Dwellers  still   lie 
scattered  around.     Originally  the  upper  house  was  connected  with  the  lower  by  a  four- 
story  tower,  but  time  and  annual  canyon  floods  have  been  most  destructive. 


narrative  than  that  of  any  other  dis- 
trict in  the  two  Americas.  Enough  is 
now  known  about  the  field  to  permit 
the  general  student  one  line  of  secure 
stepping  stones  in  his  travels  across 
the  shadowy  mysterious  bogs  of  New 
World  history. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  dig 
in  the  Southwest.  And  I  suppose  I 
may  as  well  admit  at  the  outset  that  I 
am  one  of  the  innumerable  victims  of 
an  acute  Southwestern  hypnosis — a 
disease  which  is  chronic,  virulent,  and 
incurable.  It  is  highly  infectious  as 
well  as  contagious.  It  rarely  fails  to 
get  its  man  if  there  is  direct  contact, 
and  I  have  heard  that  the  weakly 
susceptible  even  fall  victim  to  printed 
suggestions  of  its  strange  charm. 
This  refers  to  the  country  alone. 
When  archaeology  with  its  attendant 
excitements  is  set  on  such  a  stage, 
there  is  small  wonder  that  we  poor 
dupes  who  deliberately  follow  after  the 


siren's  song  are  rendered  quite  helpless 
by  its  allurement. 

It  is  not  an  easy  country  in  which  to 
live  even  now,  and  it  is  not  at  all  like 
the  usual  run-of-the-mill  of  American 
landscape.  Life  is  bound  to  be  rigidly 
circumstanced  by  environment.  Wa- 
ter is  hard  to  come  by,  big  game  is 
not  plentiful,  and  vegetation  is  scanty. 
It  took  a  hardy  race  of  Indians  to  make 
even  a  bare  living  there;  it  required 
greater  qualities  than  mere  hardihood 
to  develop  the  civilization  of  which  we 
find  traces  today. 

The  area  is  large — comprising  all  of 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Utah,  as 
well  as  parts  of  Texas,  Colorado, 
Nevada,  California,  and  Old  Mexico. 
The  climate  is  unexcelled  for  tin- 
preservation  of  ancient  and  fragile 
specimens;  the  topography  is  rich  in 
large  dry  caves  neatly  adapted  to 
ancient  dwellings  and  graveyards;  and 
luckily,  the  ancient  people  themselves 
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proceeded  to  live  and  die  exceedingly 
numerously  in  this  environment  so 
advantageous  from  an  archaeological 
point  of  view. 

The  country  must  have  been  liter- 
ally trampled  to  death  by  prehistoric 
comings  and  goings.  Most  of  these 
were  suddenly  and  mysteriously 
brought  to  a  dead  stop  some  hundreds 
of  years  ago,  and  subsequent  invaders 
have  been  too  few  to  materially 
damage  whatever  evidence  of  those 
lost  folk  there  may  have  been  left 
lying  about. 

All  of  these  circumstances  have  co- 
operated to  make  of  the  Southwest  one 
of  the  preeminent  archaeological  fields 
of  the  world.  But  above  and  beyond 
the  facts  of  a  widespread  abundance  of 
undisturbed,  well-preserved  remains, 
the  district  is  outstanding  for  yet  an- 
other reason.  This  is  the  circum- 
stance that  a  long  series  of  cultures  can 
be  segregated  from  the  hodgepodge  of 
antiquity;  they  can  be  defined  from 
one  another ;  and  they  can  be  arranged 
in  consecutive  order.  It  is  possible  to 
trace  the  psychological  and  material 
growth  of  pacific  communities,  to 
examine  the  fact  and  the  results  of 
foreign  invasion,  and  to  calculate  the 
causes  and  effects  of  recurrent  deca- 
dence. And  you  may  be  sure  that  it 
is  excellent  exercise  for  the  wits  to 
deduce  these  several  points  about  peo- 
ple who  left  no  vestiges  of  written 
history  from  the  beginning  of  their 
careers  to  the  end. 

It  is  now  established  that  as  many 
as  eight  individual  culture  phases 
followed  one  another  in  appearance 
upon  the  Southwestern  stage.  And 
of  course  such  an  array  offers  a  rare 
opportunity  for  research.  Other 
countries  have  longer  histories  in 
point  of  time,  and  bear  evidence  of 
many  a  racial  march;  but  with  the 
exception  of  the  well-known  European 


Paleolithic,  it  is  extremely  unusual  to 
find  a  parallel  bevy  of  clean-cut  proofs 
for  the  occupation  of  any  one  district 
by  so  long  a  succession  of  inhabitants, 
who  in  turn  exhibit  so  great,  a  range 
of  progress. 

Unfortunately,  even  the  most  rea- 
sonably brief  presentation  of  facts 
about  this  rich  field  of  research  would 
be  impossible  in  the  space  of  one  short 
article.  And,  even  more  unfortu- 
nately, I  must  omit  the  animating 
aspect  of  those  dry  bones.  Facts  are 
important  but  the  process  of  discover- 
ing them  is  seven  times  seven  more 
fascinating.  And  this  is  the  part  of 
the  story  that  is  rarely  ever  told. 
The  business  itself  is  an  exciting  one; 
the  personal  experiences  of  archaeolo- 
gists, even  more  then,  provide  meat 
for  a  host  of  absorbing  narratives. 
Their  routine  is  not  easy  nor  hum- 
drum. It  combines  the  difficulties 
of  ordinary  geographical  exploration, 
even  actual  danger  more  times  than 
not,  and  paralleling  this  sterner  stuff 
there  often  seems  to  run  a  concurrent 
trail  of  quaint  or  humorous  experi- 
ence which  adds  so  much  zest  to 
life. 

These  aspects  are  too  often  com- 
pletely neglected  at  the  close  of  a 
season's  research.  The  final  goal  may 
have  been  achieved  and  may  have 
been  a  thrilling  one,  but  usually  a 
single  newspaper  paragraph  suffices  to 
cover  it.  Method  and  slow  meticu- 
lous points  of  prosy  detail  are  en- 
shrined in  vast  scientific  tomes  which 
but  few  people  see  and  fewer  have  the 
tenacity  to  read.  One  receives  a 
most  unfortunate  and  false  impression 
that  archaeology  is  not  really  half  so 
much  fun  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  that 
archaeologists  are  dry  things  squeezed 
empty  of  all  human  qualities. 

Now  I  for  one  know  better,  for  I 
have  been  and  I  have  seen. 


Why  We  Send  Our  ^Daughters  East^ 

ROSAMOND  DENISON  MCLEAN  19<>6 
T>enver,  Qolorado 


THE  birth  of  four  daughters  in 
rather  appallingly  rapid  succes- 
sion brought  us,  my  husband  and  me, 
Up  against  the  hypothetical  problem 
of  their  education.  Number  one  was 
still  pretty  young  when  number  four 
put  in  her  appearance;  but  we  had  the 
problem  beautifully  settled — in  our 
own  estimation. 

I  dearly  loved  Smith.  Four  irre- 
placeable years  had  been  filled  to  the 
brim  in  those  dear  old  battered 
confines,  so  it  was  decided  very  simply. 
A  young  lawyer,  viz.  the  father  of  the 
four  girls,  was  to  earn  a  lot  of  money 
and  they  would  go  to  Smith. 

A  World  War,  a  terrible  boom,  a 
depression  have  come.  There  has 
never  been  a  lot  of  money,  but  there 
never  has  been  none,  and  here  we  are- 
one  daughter  an  alumna  of  Smith, 
one  in  another  college,  one  a  fresh- 
man at  Smith,  and  one  a  sub-freshman 
who  presumably  will  have  her  first 
bout  with  that  fire-breathing  monster, 
College  Boards,  next  June.  (As  I 
write  this,  comes  news  of  the  new  plans 
for  admission  which  may  remove  that 
ogre  from  her  horizon!) 

Why  have  we  done  it?  Why  do  we 
still  do  it  (send  daughters  east  to 
Smith)? 

So  far  as  I  can  put  our  reasons  down 
in  black  and  white,  they  are  about  as 
follows: 

Of  course  the  girls  must  go  to  col- 
lege. Hadn't  we  both  gone?  Look 
at  us!  But  we  realized  that  our 
perfections  were  as  obvious  as  in- 
visibility, and  we  also  realized  that 
parents'  perfections,  even  if  existent, 
are  seldom  visible  to  the  children;  so 
3ur  other  reasons  are  more  cogent. 

We  had  no  fortune  to  bequeath  our 
laughters.  Who  now  can  feel  as- 
sured of  the  permanence  of  a  fortune, 


anyway?     We  could  give  them  trained 

minds;  and  in  these  changing  times 
isn't  that  the  besl  legacy?  At  least 
a  girl  carries  that  around  with  her. 
Secondly,  we  thought  college  taughl  a 
girl  to  be  a  better  judge  of  humanity 
and  of  herself.  She  has  close  associa- 
tion with  main-  types.  She  i>  con- 
stantly measuring  and  being  measured . 
Many  fears  fill  parents'  hearts  as  to 
what  college  will  do  to  their  daughter 
— to  her  religion,  her  morals,  even  to 
her  love  for  her  parents.  We  knew 
not  going  would  do  something,  too; 
and  we  agreed  with  Dr.  Larry 
Emerson  Fosdick:  "  Freedom  may  be 
dangerous,  but  it  is  the  safest  thing 
we  have." 

College  in  general  was  settled. 
What  kind  of  college?  The  local 
institutions  are  coeducational,  less 
expensive,  pretty  good.  The  girls' 
father  had  attended  a  coeducational 
institution  before  law  school,  and 
from  first-hand  experience  was  op- 
posed to  coeducation.  He  felt  there 
was  too  much  emphasis  on  "dates." 
The  idea  that  the  technique  of  "It," 
and  a  sorority,  were  the  primary  ends 
of  college,  gave  him  an  uncomfortable 
sensation.  I  thought  that  the  glori- 
ous untrammeled  feeling  sometimes 
experienced  on  the  Smith  campus  is 
because  no  men  are  around.  There 
is  no  need  to  be  deliberately  fem- 
inine. As  far  as  I  can  see,  when  a 
girl  really  wants  that  sort  of  thing  she 
can  get  it;  but  she  never  can  get  the 
other  if  she  doesn't  go  to  college. 

If  coeducation  was  not  for  the  little 
McLeans,  then  we  were  committed 
to  the  more  expensive  far-away  col- 
leges; but  cheapness  or  dearness  is  not 
so  much  a  matter  of  money  expended 
as  value  received,  and  we  thought  the 
best    not    too    good    for    ours.     The 
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excellence  of  the  old  established 
colleges  was  impressive.  The  stand- 
ard of  scholarship  was  high,  the  train- 
in-  real.  It's  hard  to  get  in,  hard  to 
stay  in,  hard  to  get  out.  An  A.B. 
from  one  of  the  Big  Seven  was  a  real 
label. 

Of  the  Big  Seven  I,  of  course,  was 
for  Smith.  I  liked  the  keen  humor  of 
President  Neilson,  his  clear-sighted 
freedom  from  prejudice,  his  sense  of 
justice,  his  emphasis  on  high  scholar- 
ship; and  I  knew  how  tremendously 
the  tone  of  the  leader  affects  the 
students,  an  effect  of  which  they  are 
partially  unaware.  Smith's  junior 
year  in  France,  Spain,  or  Italy  is  a 
great  opportunity  for  those  who  can 
embrace  it;  her  curriculum  is  very 
complete;  and  although  still  conserva- 
tive, she  seemed  to  us  to  preserve  a 
nice  balance  between  new  and  old. 
Not  chasing  too  much  after  new  ideas, 
she  still  admits  their  worth. 

So  an  A.B.  from  Smith  is  the  label 
of  labels. 

I  saw  no  hurt  in  sending  a  girl  1500 
miles  away.  To  see  an  entirely  differ- 
ent part  of  your  native  land,  and  to 
know  a  little  how  diverse  it  is — surely 
that  is  good.  It  makes  you  love  it  all 
the  more. 

I  thought  that  a  girl  of  eighteen  sent 
far  away  from  home  is  better  able, 
nay  is  forced,  to  shed  the  last  clinging 
husks  of  adolescence — neither  to  de- 
pend on,  nor  to  be  irritated  by,  the 
personalities  of  her  elders.  And,  too, 
distance  makes  the  parents  let  go. 
They   may  not  want   to  do  so,   but 


they  ought  to;  and  we  were  glad  to 
coerce  ourselves. 

The  type  of  fun  that  a  girls'  college 
promotes  is  different.  The  wit  has  a 
quality  of  its  own,  and  the  rollicking 
good  times!  Girls  don't  "rollick" 
when  men  are  around. 

So  a  girls'  college  it  should  be,  but 
which?  Smith,  I  hoped.  Abby  Mer- 
chant's song,  to  the  tune  of  "Kerry 
Dancers,"  has  rung  in  my  head  these 
many  years.  Would  they  feel  as 
I  did? 

Oh,  the  time  of  the  apple  blossoms, 
Oh,  the  scent  of  the  trodden  grass, 
Oh,  the  days  with  our  Alma  Mater — 
Seniors,  Seniors,  how  soon  they  pass! 

The  other  half  of  going  to  college  is 
the  daughters' .  My  daughters  wanted 
to  go  to  college;  they  mostly  wanted 
to  go  to  Smith.  At  home  it  was 
always  taken  for  granted  they  would 
go.  We  were  fortunate  in  having  in 
Denver  an  excellent  girls'  preparatory 
school  that  would  undertake  the 
difficult  technical  job  of  preparation 
for  the  College  Boards.  That  efficient 
aid  was,  and  is,  indispensable  to  us. 

How  glad  I  am  we  did  try!  It  is  a 
great  way  to  renew  your  youth — to 
hear,  with  differences,  of  the  same 
excitements,  to  be  thrilled  beyond 
belief  when  word  comes  of  some  suc- 
cess or  fun.  Then  when  your  daugh- 
ter graduates  and  joins  that  great 
invisible  camaraderie  that  seems  so 
subtly  to  bind  all  college  women — 
when  your  daughter,  so  to  speak, 
becomes  your  sister,  I  tell  you  what, 
it  is  pretty  nice! 
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The  tAlumnae  ^Association  tAs  Hostess 


T  HAS  been  the  pleasant  custom  for  groups  of  junior  and  senior  students  in 
secondary  schools  to  visit  Smith  College  during  Spring  Term.  They  are  wel- 
come at  any  time,  but  in  order  that  they  may  be  assured  of  reception  by  a  com- 
mittee  of  undergraduates  and  of  entertainment  by  a  program  of  undergraduate 
activities,  the  Alumnae  Association  invites  them  this  year  to  visit  the  College 
on  Saturday,  May  27,  which  is  the  annual  Field  Day  and  Float  Night. 


Toetry  at  ^A  Century  of  Progress 

Anna  Hempstead  branch  1897 

^President  of  the  Toets'  Quild,  ls[ew  York,  and  Chairman  of 
^Poetry,  Rational  Council  of  Women,  Chicago 


LAST  winter,  there  came  to  the 
-J  Poets'  Guild  room  at  Christodora 
House,  a  little  girl  who  wished  she 
might  learn  to  write  poetry.  She 
transacted  her  affairs  in  a  businesslike 
manner,  inquiring  keenly  how  many 
lessons  it  would  take  and  how  much  it 
would  cost.  She  hoped  there  might 
be  a  few  other  girls  in  the  class;  she 
preferred  girls  of  fourteen — she  her- 
self was  twelve,  but  she  liked  to  go 
with  girls  older  than  herself.  "I 
think  it  would  be  nice,"  she  said,  "for 
each  of  us  to  bring  a  penny  each  time. 
Then  in  a  few  weeks  we  could  give  a 
party  and  there  would  be  something 
left  and  so  you  could  make  a  little  for 
yourself." 

Her  delightful  idea  of  thus  natu- 
rally combining  Poetry  with  Parties 
reminded  me  of  the  days  of  good  old 
Ben — excellent  poet  and  master  of 
frolic  set  to  verse. 

When  Mrs.  Ernest  Thompson 
Seton,  who  is  Chairman  of  Literature 
for  the  National  Council  of  Women  at 
A  ( 'entury  of  Progress  in  Chicago  this 
(summer,  invited  me  to  be  Chairman 
of  Poetry,  it  seemed  to  me  a  charming 
revival  of  the  ancient  custom  of  com- 
bining poetry  with  parties — and  with 
it  I  caught  a  fine  fragrance  of  music 
land  of  speech. 

This  particular  fete,  set  with  no 
especial  appropriateness  in  the  vast 
exhibition  hall  of  the  Palmer  House, 
will  be  limited  in  scope,  and  for  that 
reason  we  must  work  for  an  exhibit 
that  is  intensive  rather  than  extensive 
[—dynamic  rather  than  expansive. 

We  are  planning  an  International 
Onference  on  Poetry,  and  it  is  hoped 
hat  distinguished  women  writers  of 


many  nations  may  be  able  to  accept 
the  invitation  of  the  National  Council 
to  be  present.  We  invited  Edna  St. 
Vincent  Millay  to  represent  America 
on  this  occasion,  but  she,  alas,  is  going 
abroad.  During  this  event  we  expect 
to  show  a  group  of  brief  dramatic 
demonstrations  and  dancing  done  to 
verse  instead  of  to  music. 

We  might  call  this  the  dance  within 
the  poem  and  the  poem  within  the 
dance,  half  quoting  the  phrase  of  an 
ancient  Chinese  teacher — "There  is  a 
picture  in  the  heart  of  every  poem  and 
a  poem  in  the  heart  of  every  picture." 

This  proverb  will  be  more  explicitly 
illustrated  in  "Magic  Casements." 
"Magic  Casements"  is  a  miniature 
playhouse,  modeled  after  the  one  used 
by  Claude  Bragdon  in  working  out 
stage  sets  for  Walter  Hampden.  In 
it  can  be  produced  any  effect  achieved 
upon  the  professional  stage,  and  there 
is  an  added  mystery  and  charm  in 
emerging  from  one's  illusions  in  regard 
to  size  and  living  in  a  world  that  is 
merely  beautiful  as  fairyland  is 
beautiful. 

"Magic  Casements,"  with  a  pro- 
scenium arch  by  Dugald  Stewart 
Walker,  as  lovely  as  a  precious  toy  in 
a  small  queen's  nursery,  will  be  back- 
grounded by  blue  curtains  and 
mounted  on  a  pedestal  with  step- 
below  it.  On  each  side  of  "Magic 
Casements"  will  stand  a  Pageant 
Figure  to  hold  the  book  and  to  read 
"the  poem  that  is  in  the  heart  of  the 
picture."  These  poem  pictures  are 
now  being  worked  out  at  Christodora 
House  and  will  be  its  contribution  to 
the  Exhibit.  Miss  Shrotke,  who  is  the 
President  of  the  Story  Tellers'  League 
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of  America,  will  show  us  how  she 
teaches  children  to  find  the  poem  in 
the  story  and  the  story  in  the  poem. 

We  include  in  our  program  a 
luncheon  for  those  interested  in  poe- 
try, and  teas  in  a  room  with  a  little 
stage  ten  feet  square.  Here,  Faith 
Van  Valkenbergh  Vilas,  in  costume, 
will  speak  on  modern  balladry  and 
will  show  us  some  of  her  revivals  of 
that  ancient  art.  She  will  also  intro- 
duce to  us  other  ballad  writers  of 
today. 

There  is  to  be  a  committee  on 
"social  relations"  to  register  people 
from  all  parts  of  America — and  the 
world! — who  would  like  to  meet  kin- 
dred spirits.  This  committee  will 
arrange  extemporaneous  events  such 
as  small  luncheons,  conferences,  and 
round  tables  with  leaders  of  dis- 
tinction. 

All  these  plans  for  "Poetry  and 
Parties"  would  doubtless  stir  an  ad- 
miring reverberation  in  the  heart  of 
my  little  friend  at  Christodora  House. 

However,  the  aspect  of  the  event  in 
which  I  am  most  interested  and  which 
I  believe  is  most  capable  of  achieving 
lasting  results  is  a  static  one — without 
movement  and  without  sound .  This  is 
the  exhibit  now  being  assembled  by 
the  Poets'  Guild. 

It  is  a  National  Anthology — a  loose- 
leaf  collection  of  verse  whose  type- 
written pages,  contained  in  portfolios, 
are  now  being  contributed  by  various 
constructive  organizations  and  local 
institutions  in  Xew  York  City.  The 
poems  selected  by  these  organizations 
express  in  some  degree  the  nature  of 
interests  of  the  organization.  These 
poems  need  not  by  any  means  be 
definitely  descriptive.  Frequently  the 
idea  of  the  organization  is  best  con- 
veyed by  a  mere  suggestion. 

Wordsworth's  "I  Wandered  Lonely 
as  a  Cloud  "  would,  for  instance,  be  an 
admirable  choice  for  a  group  interested 
in  mental  hygiene.  In  its  climactic 
thought,   "They  flash   upon   that  in- 


ward  eye,"  we  have  the  very  gist  of  a 
healthful  psychology.  Another,  by 
Robert  Frost,  "The  Brook  in  the 
City,"  would  be  equally  appropriate. 
It  describes  a  buried  brook  and  ends 
with  an  idea  which  would  doubtless 
make  the  eyes  of  Freud  himself 
sparkle  with  self-satisfaction — that 
from  this  brook  rises  all  the  troubled 
thinking  of  the  town. 

The  reactions  to  our  request  are 
very  interesting.  Often  they  take  the 
form  of  a  horrified  suspicion  on  the 
part  of  the  executive  secretary  that  he 
himself  is  expected  to  add  to  his  daily 
routine  by  dashing  off  a  sonnet  (pre- 
sumably during  the  lunch  hour)  in 
order  to  satisfy  our  pathological 
craving  for  more  poetry. 

"You  cause  me  to  smile  grimly," 
was  the  answer  of  one  harassed  official. 
The  writer,  a  man,  declared  spiritedly 
that  he  had  never  yet  written  any 
verse  and  did  not  intend  to.  He 
willfully  asserted  that  he  disliked 
poetry. 

Another  man  whom  I  personally 
interviewed  said,  "Poetry!  Why  I 
like  poetry!  My  son  studies  poetry 
in  his  high  school.  He  read  one  to  me 
— 'Over  the  Hills  to  the  Poor  House' 
— Kiley  wrote  it. 

However,  in  spite  of  the  apprehen- 
sion of  a  few  executives,  over  a  hun- 
dred prominent  national  organizations 
have    already    promised    us    poems. 
Among  them  are  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Social  Sciences,  the  Sons  of  the 
American     Revolution,     the    Federal 
Council  of  Churches,  the  Rabbinical 
Assembly  of  Jewish  Synagogues,  the 
Girl  Scouts  of  America,  the  American   j 
Astronomical    Society,    the    National 
Federation  of  Settlements,  the  United   t 
Chapters    of    Phi    Beta    Kappa,    the  j 
Workers  Education  Bureau,  the  Amer-  j 
ican  Red  Cross,  the  Big  Brothers  and 
Big  Sisters,  the  Browning  Society,  the 
English    Teachers    Association,    Na- 
tional Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 
National  Education  Association,  Poet- 
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ry  Society,  Roerich  Museum,  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Letters. 

Organizations  are  invited  to  send  us 
a  group  of  poems  from  which  we  may 
choose — so  as  to  prevent  duplicates 
and  also  because  we  want  to  arrange 
the  poems  with  a  definite  pattern  in 
mind,  not  allowing  the  collection  to 
become  a  mere  conglomeration  of  even 
delightful  poems.  This  requires  a 
somewhat  liberated  choice.  We  are 
always  ready  to  send  a  list  of  poems  if 
requested,  and  if  stamps  are  enclosed. 

The  object  of  this  exhibit  is  not  to 
reveal  undiscovered  talent  but  to 
present  the  finest  possible  expression 
of  the  spirit  of  the  organization. 
Nevertheless  it  is  always  possible  that 
this  fine  expression  may  have  been 
written  by  a  member.  All  contribu- 
tions are  referred  to  our  editorial 
committee. 

At  a  very  delightful  anthology 
evening  held  at  the  Women's  Uni- 
versity Club  in  Newr  York,  several  of 
us  thought  that  Josephine  Peabody's 
"The  House  and  the  Road"  would  be 
excellent  for  the  Parent-Teachers' 
Association.  But  Marguerite  Dixon 
Clark  (Smith  1906),  who  was  reading 
selections  for  us,  said  she  thought 
"The  Runaway"  by  Frost  would  be 
[even  better.  I  think  we  all  felt  its 
1  appropriateness — rendered  far  more 
Itouchingly  and  convincingly  than  by 
<any  more  obvious  statement. 

Sometimes  the  spirit  of  an  organiza- 
tion is  best  conveyed  by  a  statement 
of  the  opposite.  Many  exquisite 
■poems  have  emerged  from  hospitals, 
jbut  they  were  all  too  humanly  poign- 
ant, too  personally  expressive  to 
meet  the  magnificent  impersonal  min- 
istry of  a  group  like,  let  us  say,  the 
Academy  of  Medicine.  As  yet  no 
better  suggestion  has  been  made  for 
such  an  institution  than  Dryden's 
;  'Song  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day" — 

From  harmony,  from  heavenly  harmony 
This  universal  frame  began; 


It  is  the  over  soul  of  the  organiza- 
tion   that    we   arc   seeking,    not    the 

concrete    description    of    it-    outward 

activities.  As  there  is  a  picture  in  tin- 
heart  of  every  poem  and  a  poem  in  the 
heart  of  every  picture,  so  there  is  a 
subtle  and  fine  organization,  a  delicate 
flesh  of  music  and  of  imagination,  an 
actual  living  organism,  in  the  heart  of 
every  poem;  and  there  is  also  a  poem, 
a  ritualistic  element,  a  ceremonial 
movement,  a  religious  moment,  in  the 
heart  of  every  organization  conse- 
crated by  human  faith  and  energy,  and 
working  constructively. 

One  section  of  the  exhibit  will  be  a 
collection  of  undergraduate  verse  sent 
from  over  100  colleges.  Some  of  the 
undergraduate  contributions  are  sur- 
prisingly good.  I  have  just  been 
reading  a  group  of  sonnets  contributed 
by  Smith  students.  They  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  their  excellent  work. 

Another  section  will  be  a  group  of 
poems  written  in  jails.  We  have  re- 
ceived a  fine  rare  sheaf  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Women's  Prison  Associa- 
tion. The  teacher  at  the  House  of 
Detention  (probably  the  most  highly 
developed  institution  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States)  comes  every  now  and 
then  to  the  Poetry  Class  at  Christo- 
dora  House,  bringing  with  her  a  few 
poems  written  by  inmates  of  the  House 
of  Detention. 

The  National  Federation  of  Settle- 
ments is  one  of  the  large  contributing 
organizations,  and  in  addition  quite  a 
number  of  individual  houses  are  plan- 
ning to  contribute  poems.  It  is  hoped 
that  one  set  of  these  may  represent 
the  original  work  of  the  House,  while 
others  will  be  well-known  poems 
selected  by  an  interesting  and  profit- 
able procedure:  The  Poet's  ( Juild  send- 
to  each  Settlement  that  requests  it  a 
list  of  poems  recommended  by  it,  both 
for  literary  values  and  for  "reeita- 
bility."  Several  of  these  poems  which 
are  of  approximately  equal  merit  are 
learned  by  heart  by  club  members,  and 
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the     one     tli.it     is     most    acceptably  collection  for  supplementary  reading 

recited    is    the   one   recommended  by  in    schools    and    for   Americanization 

thai    club    to    represenl    the    House,  purposes.     They  will  bring  all  citizens 

Then  at  a  final  Poetry  Recital  in  which  of  the   United   States  into  a  deeper 

the  best  readers  from  all  the  clubs  take  realization  of  the  best  endeavor  of  our 

part,  the  poem  again  most  acceptably  country.     They  will,  in  the  mind  of 

recited    is    the    one    selected    by    the  future   generations,    stand    as   a   me- 

House  to  send  to  the  Chicago  Exhibit,  morial    to    the    finest    ideals    of    the 

This  procedure,  which  is  merely  sug-  generation   living  today.     Above  all, 

gestive,  may  readily  be  adapted  to  the  they  will  be  scanned  by  distinguished 

needs  of  different  houses.  guests  of  honor  from  all  over  theworld, 

Each    contributing   organization    is  and  when  translated  they  will  reveal 

asked  to  accompany  the  poem  with  a  to    foreign    nations    a    hitherto    un- 

prose   paragraph   describing   that   or-  suspected   organism   of  spiritual   and 

ganization's  finest  ideal  for  service.     It  constructive  energies.     \Ye  hope  that 

i-  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  these  paragraphs  as  a  whole  may  be  of 

paragraph    should    be    well    phrased,  sufficient  merit  to  rank  as  a  series  of 

The  paragraphs  will  form  a  valuable  little  classics  in  American  literature. 

Chinese  Fantasy 

UPON  the  hearth,  two  Chinese  fire-dogs 
With  grotesque  hollow  eyes,  and  bronzen  grin, 
Kept  guard  before  a  gate  of  glowing  logs, 
And  caverns  deep  and  luminous  within, 
Where,  out  of  white-gold  crags,  leaped  flames  of  red, 
That  curled  like  dragons'  tongues  and  licked  the  air. 
I  did  not  watch  your  lowered,  tawny  head; 
My  eyes  were  seeing  visions  far  from  there; 
You  read  to  me  an  ancient  Eastern  song, 
About  an  empress  with  a  golden  fan; 
Your  voice,  like  a  resounding  Chinese  gong, 
Yibrated  through  the  poem's  embroidered  plan, 
Then  dulcetly  from  out  of  hearing  went, 
And  left  me  dreaming  of  the  Orient. 

Constance  L.  Walther  1933 

Faith 

II  [AVE  been  digging  in  the  earth  today: 
For  rain  wet  flower  cups  with  yellow  frills 
Were  dancing  and  they  called  to  me  to  play 
Outside  with  crocuses  and  daffodils. 
I  felt  how  cool  the  earth  was  in  my  hand, 
And  smelled  the  stretching  roots  of  growing  things; 
I  watched  the  lift  and  swell  of  pasture  land 
Whose  quiet,  broken  with  the  sound  of  wings, 
Was  eager  for  the  promises  of  spring. 
The  grass  where  I  had  stepped  was  bending  back: 
I  saw  the  apple  buds  that  always  swing 
To  follow  as  the  sun  moves  round  its  track. 
I  have  been  digging  in  the  earth  today, 
And  I  have  found  in  watching  how  things  grow 
There  is  no  word  that  we  can  think  or  say 
To  tell  what  we  believe  but  cannot  know. 

Anna  Bliss  McConnell  1935 

Constance  Walther  and  Anna  McConnell  are  students  of  Grace  (Hazard)  Conkling'99.     In  a  series  of  poetry  broad- 
Uma  (Bradley)  Rush  '05  read  from  the  poems  of  Miss  Branch  and  Mrs.  Conkling.and  on  the  day  devoted  to 
Smit  h  undergraduate  verse  she  read  "Chinese  Fantasy  "  among  other  poems.     Miss  McConnell's  mother  is  Genevieve 
Knapp  '97. 


fWe  See  by  the  Tapers 


j) 


NO  ONE  needs  to  be  told  that  the 
dynamic  young  Director  of  the 
Budget  is  Lewis  Douglas,  who  has 
served  three  terms  as  Representative 


"The  Lewis  Douglases" 

The  children  are:  Stuart,  Peter,  and  Scharmann 

from  Arizona;  but  it  is  just  possible 
that  someone  has  missed  the  item 
which  says  that  Mr.  Douglas's  wife  is 
Peggy  Zinsser  '19  (Smith  College). 
In  this  informal  column  we  note  also 
that  while  in  Amherst,  Mr.  Douglas's 
roommate  was  Seelye  Bixler,  also  of 
Smith  College. 

We  have  not  before  announced  in 
this  column  that  Norman  Davis,  who 
heads  the  American  Delegation  to 
the  Geneva  Disarmament  Confer- 
ence, is  the  father  of  a  Smith  student 
— Sarah  Davis,  a  member  of  the 
sophomore  class. 

The  appointment  of  Breckinridge 
Long  as  Ambassador  to  Italy  is  an- 
nounced as  the  Quarterly  goes  to 
press — too  late  to  procure  a  photo- 
graph of  him  and  his  wife,  Christine 
Graham  '10. 


ki-.  w<  admik  m.  Land 


Rear  Admiral  Em- 
ory Scot  t  Land, 
whose  nomination 
for  Chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Construction 
and  Repair  was  ap- 
proved by  President 
Hoover  last  fall,  has 
been  appointed  to 
this  position  by 
President  Roosevelt. 
Elizabeth  Stiles  '03  is  his  wife.  Rear 
Admiral  Land  (Naval  Acad.  '98)  has 
been :  Assistant  Naval  Constructor ;  on 
the  Allied  Naval  Armistice  Commission 
1920;  Assistant  Naval  Attache  at  the 
American  Embassy,  London ;  and  As- 
sistant Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Aero- 
nautics. Duringthewarhe  wasonduty 
in  the  Bureau  of  which  he  is  now  chief. 

Serving  their  local  governments  in 
conspicuous  roles  are:  Joseph  A.  Wal- 
lace (husband  of  M.  Margaret  Doyle 
'12),  reappointed  by  Gov.  Ely  of 
Massachusetts  one  of  the  three  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Commission  which 
virtually  operates  the  city  of  Fall 
River;  and  William  Hanna  (husband 
of  Elaine  Whitman  '10),  Speaker  of 
the  House  in  the  Connecticut  Legisla- 
ture. 

James  H.  Perkins,  named  chairman 
of  the  National  City  Bank  of  X.  Y. 
after  the  resignation  of  Charles  E. 
Mitchell,  is  a  Trustee  of  the  College. 

We  note  two  husbands  of  alumnae 
who  have  been  honored  recently  in 
Europe:  Clifford  W.  Beers  (Clara 
Jepson  ex-'98),  on  whom  the  French 
Government  has  conferred  the  Cross 
of  a  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  in 
recognition  of  his  work  in  relation  to 
the  Second  International  Congress  of 
Mental  Hygiene  to  be  held  in  Paris  in 
1935;  and  Werner  Janssen  (Elsa 
Schmidt  '21),  who  has  this  winter  con- 
ducted a  program  at  the  Teatro  di 
Torino,   in   Turin — the  hall   used   by 
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the  Italian  Broadcasting  Corporation 
for  its  publicly  attended  radio  trans- 
missions; and  has  directed  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic  Orchestra,  and  the  Phil- 
harmonic (  hchestra  of  Budapest.  He 
is  the  first  Lnited  States  musician  to 
direct  the  Budapest  organization. 

The  College  is  honored  in  the  deco- 
ration which  has  been  bestowed  by 
the  King  of  Italy  on  a  member  of  its 
Faculty  Margaret  Rooke.  Profes- 
sor  Rooke  has  taught  in  the  Italian 
Department  for  24  years,  and  has 
built  up  the  largest  department  of 
Italian  language  and  literature  in  any 
college  in  the  country.  The  decora- 
tion a  bronze  medal  with  a  ribbon 
combining  the  royal  blue  of  Savoy 
with  the  Italian  tricolor — was  given 
her  for  the  diffusion  of  Italian  culture, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Giacomo  de 
Martino,  former  ambassador  from 
Italy. 

The  Department  of  Music,  via  two 
of  its  members,  has  received  acknowl- 
edgment of  its  excellence:  Werner 
Josten — not  to  be  confused  with 
Werner  Janssen —  "a  member  of  the 
progressive  and  enlightened  music 
department  of  Smith  College,"  to 
quote  the  Herald-Tribune,  in  March 
conducted  the  first  Cleveland  per- 
formance of  the  latter  part  of  his 
"Concerto  Sacro"  with  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra;  and  Helen  Bisbing  '30, 
who  got  her  master's  degree  in  1932, 
has  received  such  gratifying  comment 
on  her  master's  thesis  from  the  noted 
French  critic  and  musicologist,  Leon 
Yallas,  that  at  our  request  she  allows 
us  to  quote  from  his  letter.  The 
thesis  was,  "Characteristics  of  the 
Songs  of  Claude  A.  Debussy,"  whose 
biographer  M.  Vallas  is: 

.  .  .  J'ai  pris  le  plus  grand  interet  a  lire 
votre  etude  et  j'en  admire  l'exactitude,  l'in- 
telligence  et  la  sensibilite.  Vous  avez  ac- 
compli un  travail  tres  complet  sur  un  sujet 
que  personne,  a  ma  connaissance,  n'avait  en- 
core traite.  J'ai  grand  plaisir  a  vous  en  fe- 
liciter  tres  sincerement.  C'est  un  honneur 
pour  votre  fameux  Smith  College  de  posseder 
une  these  de  M.A.  d'un  si  haut  interet  musi- 


cal. J'aurai  certainement  l'occasion  d'y 
fa  ire  allusion  dans  une  prochaine  edition  de 
"Claude  Debussy  et  son  temps."  .  .  . 

The    program    notes    of    "Autumn 

Crocus,"   playing  in   New  York,   tell 

the  audience  that   "The  Lady   with 

the     Baedecker,"     Eda     Heinemann 

(  Kuhn)  is  a  graduate  of  Smith  College 

('02).     The  song  hit  of  the  show  is 


Mr.  Lederer 


Miss  Heinemann-      MissGish 


undeniably  her  Chinese  lullaby,  and 

for   the   benefit   of   the    unfortunates 

who  saw  the  play  before  the  song  was 

introduced  we  quote  from  a  note  from 

Miss  Heinemann: 

The  way  it  got  into  the  play  was  this:  Miss 
Gish  and  Mr.  Lederer  both  had  laryngitis  so 
couldn't  sing  and  the  German  gentleman  had 
just  recovered  and  was  trying  to  sing  for  all 
three  when  Mr.  Lederer  politely  asked  me  if 
I  knew  a  song.  I  promptly  rose  and  did  the 
"lullaby,"  which  my  father  had  taught  me 
when  I  was  a  little  girl ;  and  because  none  of  the 
actors,  including  Mr.  Lederer,  had  expected  a 
response  and  such  a  one,  it  was  particularly 
funny  and  I  have  sung  it  ever  since. 

In  1930  this  column  carried  the 
news  that  Caroline  Bedell  '25  had 
graduated  from  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Medical  School  with  the  highest  hon- 
ors ever  attained  there  by  anyone. 
Since  that  date  Dr.  Bedell  has  been 
assistant  resident  physician  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital;  she  has  now 
been  awarded  a  research  fellowship 
by  the  Medical  Fellowship  Board  of 
the  National  Research  Council  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  research  in 
neurology  under  Dr.  Stanley  Cobb, 
eminent  neurologist  of  the  Boston 
City  Hospital. 


READERS  of  this  "A  Century  of  Prog- 
ress" issue  will  see  at  once  that  our  table 
of  contents  features  not  only  the  Smith 
Exhibit,  of  which  Harriet  Ford  '99,  resident 
trustee,  is  chairman  ("  Squaring  the  Circle"  or 
"  Ten  by  Ten  "),  but  that  several  of  our  authors 
are  closely  associated  with  Chicago  or  the  Fair. 
For  instance,  Mary  I.  Curtis  '03  (Smith  in 
Chicago)  is  an  "  honest-to-goodness  native  of 
Chicago,"  living  a  stone's  throw  from  the  Fair 
and  from  the  Lake.  She  has  written  histori- 
cal, legendary,  and  nature  stories  for  years, 
and  has  published  three  books  as  noted  on 
page  240;  Olive  (Beaupre)  Miller  '04  (The 
Young  Child  and  His  Books)  also  a  Chicagoan 
and  a  writer,  is  editor  of  The  Book  House  for 
Children,  Chicago,  and  president  of  the  firm. 
There  are  nine  very  beautiful  volumes  in  the 
Book  House  group,  besides  Vol.  IV  of  "My 
Book  of  History,"  soon  to  appear.  The  Book 
House  is  to  have  an  exhibit  at  the  Fair,  and 
is  advertising  in  this  issue. 

Anna    Hempstead    Branch    '97,    member 
of  the  Authors'  Club  in  New  York  City,  is  a 
poet  of  more  than  national  reputation.     She 
;  has  published  four  books  of  poems:  "Sonnets 
|  from  a  Lock  Box,"  "  Rose  of  the  Wind,"  "  The 
^Shoes   that    Danced,"   and    "The    Heart    of 
the  Rose";  selections  from  these  were  broad- 
cast recently  in  a  poetry  series  sponsored  by 
'the  Educational  Department  of  station  YVOR. 
Besides  the  office  which   Miss  Branch  holds 
■  at  the  Poetry  Exhibition  in  Chicago  (Poetry 
at  A  Century  of  Progress)  she  is  president  of  the 
Poets'   Guild   with   headquarters  at   Christo- 
dora  House  in  New  York.     The  House  includes 
one  of  the  famous  Settlements  of  the  country, 
and    the    Poetry    Readings    given    by    Miss 
Branch  are  one  of  the  features  which  make 
its  educational   advantages    so    outstanding. 
Ann   (Axtell)  Morris  '22   (Digging  in  the 
Southwest)    outlines    her   background    in    her 
story.     She  went  to  Arizona,  commissioned  by 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  to 
study  the  pictographs  of  the  Indians,  and  to 
sketch  the  drawings  in  black,  white,  or  red  as 


the  colors  appear,  thereby  making  t  hem  avail 
able  tor  archaeological   study,     She  has  al- 
ready published   "Digging  in   Yucatan,"  an 

account  of  excavations  in  Chichen  Itza. 

Mary  Ellen  Chase,  Ph.D.  Univ.  of  Minn., 
Litt.D.  Univ.  of  Me.,  Professor  of  English 
at  Smith,  (Life  in  Books)  is  no  less  suc- 
cessful as  a  lecturer  and  an  author  than  she  is 
as  a  teacher.  She  is  a  frequent  contributor  to 
magazines,  and  among  her  books  are:  "Con 
struct  ive  Theme  Writing,"  "Uplands,"  "The 
Silver  Shell,"  "Mary  Christmas,"  and  "A 
Goodly  Heritage." 

Present  Policies  of  College  .  1  Amission  are  dis- 
cussed by  Marjorie  Hope  Nicolson,  who 
is  not  only  Dean  of  Smith  College  but  an 
English  scholar  of  distinction.  She  has  her 
Ph.D.  from  Yale.  Her  seminar  in  17th  cen- 
tury literature  and  her  courses  in  Milton  and 
Bacon  are  enthusiastically  elected.  CThe 
College  is  indebted  to  Helen  French  Greene 
'91  (page  245)  not  only  for  her  charmingly 
edited  historical  material  about  the  begin- 
nings of  Smith  College,  published  in  the  book 
of  that  name  (with  Miss  Hanscom)  and  in 
"  Foreshadowings  of  Smith  College,"  but 
for  her  recent  gift  to  the  College  of  source 
material. 

Winifred  (Notman)  Prince '11  (The  Sur- 
realist Council  of  1933)  in  1919  changed 
her  profession  from  "lawyer"  to  "home- 
maker,"  but  homemaker  with  many  civic 
interests.  She  is  a  director  of  our  Alumnae 
Association  and  has  recently  served  as 
trustee  of  Skidmore  College. 

In  Why  We  Send  Our  Daughters  East  Rosa- 
mond (Denison)  McLean  '06  of  Denver 
bears  sure  testimony  of  the  value  she  places 
on  a  Smith  College  education,  even  though  it 
means  sending  her  daughters  two-thirds  across 
the  continent.  Her  daughter  Agnes  ('32)  is  a 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  and  Mary  ('36)  had  honor- 
able mention  at  midyears. 

As  always,  we  acknowledge  the  contributions 
which  the  undergraduates  have  made  to  our 
magazine.     We  count  heavily  on  their  aid. 


l^eivs  From 


Klgrthamptofi^ 


"UJJe  JModel  jCeagu(L>" 

ON  Thursday,  March  9,  the  famil- 
iar campus  startled  us  with  a 
new  face.  Signs  were  plastered  on 
Morrow,  Comstock,  and  Wilder,  an 
officious  arrow  pointed  toward  Stu- 
dents' Building,  and  Sage  brazenly 
proclaimed  itself  the  meeting  place 
of  the  Model  League  of  Nations.  The 
350  delegates  began  to  arrive  that 
afternoon.  We  felt  a  certain  pride 
in  directing  cars  with  an  air  of  knowl- 
edge, but  Mr.  Kelly  looked  prouder 
than  any  of  us. 

Our  guests  were  hardly  settled 
before  they  began  to  work,  because  the 
commissions  met  at  8:00  in  the  eve- 
ning. Each  of  them,  the  Economic, 
the  Disarmament,  and  the  Sino-Japa- 
nese,  discussed  a  series  of  resolutions 
which  had  been  presented  to  it  by  the 
Draft  Convention.  Every  country 
in  the  League  sent  a  delegate  to  each 
of  these  commissions;  so  that  there  was 
enough  arguing  to  keep  us  interested. 
We  managed,  however,  to  work  out 
three  coherent  reports  for  the  heads  of 
the  commissions  to  read  to  the  As- 
sembly on  Saturday. 

Friday  morning,  the  uninitiated 
public  had  its  first  glimpse  of  the  entire 
Model  League  formally  assembled  in 
the  Sage  Auditorium.  The  countless 
placards  designating  the  seats  of  the 
various  delegations,  the  efficient  ush- 
ers who  ran  back  and  forth  with 
notes,  the  important  individuals  on 
the  platform,  all  made  the  whole 
gathering  an  awe-inspiring  sight  for 
those  who  watched  from  the  balcony. 
The  first  Assembly  was  an  introduc- 

Amy  Scott  '34  was  Secretary-General  of  this  Assembly,  Leila  Fosburgh  '34,  Treasurer;  and  Hester  Mount  '34 
and  Charles  Denny,  Amherst  '33,  were  in  charge  of  local  arrangements.  The  Assembly  was  the  major  under- 
taking for  the  year  of  the  International  Relations  Club.  Jane  Adams  is  the  daughter  of  Florence  (Bannard) 
Adams  '05,  and  Constance  Morrow  of  Elizabeth  (Cutter)  Morrow  '96. 


tory  one  with  a  roll  call  and  welcoming 
speeches  by  the  League's  guests:  Mrs. 
George  B.  Ford;  Stanley  King,  presi- 
dent of  our  cooperating  neighbor, 
Amherst;  and  the  old  and  new  heads 
of  the  League,  Alfred  Guest  (Am- 
herst '33)  and  S.  Morton  Isaac  (Yale 
'33).  The  Second  Assembly,  held' 
Saturday  morning,  had  a  formal 
discussion,  but  during  the  third,  that 
afternoon,  feeling  ran  high.  The 
delegate  from  Siam,  stamping  up  and 
down  the  platform,  made  several 
impassioned  speeches,  and  the  Japa- 
nese contingent  withdrew  in  dignity. 
We  were  calmed,  however,  by  the 
kindly  critique  of  Sir  Herbert  Ames, 
and  the  entire  Model  League  formally 
adjourned. 

We  did  not  spend  our  entire  time 
sitting  in  rows  in  the  Assembly,  or 
arguing  in  commission  meetings.  At 
the  two  lunches  at  the  Northampton 
Hotel,  and  the  dance  Friday  night, 
the  lofty  ideal  of  Internationalism  was 
scaled  down  to  the  purely  social 
function  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
young  men  and  women  of  Newr  Eng- 
land  colleges.  It  is  a  question  ot  | 
individual  taste  which  was  the  most  [ 
valuable  result  of  the  Model  League. 
but  at  all  events,  when  the  delegates  j 
left  us  on  Saturday  night,  we  found 
ourselves  full  of  good  resolutions  to 
read  the  paper  every  morning  in  order 
to  be  all  ready  for  next  year. 

Jane  Adams, 

Const  a  nc  e  Morrow  '35 
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T^ptes  from  C°^ege  Hall 

(Cooperative  Houses.  Next  year, 
w  Washburn  and  Albright  houses 
will  be  run  as  cooperative  houses,  in 
addition  to  Lawrence  and  Tenney 
houses.  Sunnyside  and  Capen  Annex 
will  be  used  by  self-help  students. 

General  Honors  Candidates.  The 
privilege  of  taking  examinations  for 
( ieneral  Honors  has  been  granted  to 
163  seniors.  There  were  101  on  the 
list  last  year. 

Special  Honors.  There  are  at  pres- 
ent 16  seniors  and  15  juniors  studying 
under  Special  Honors,  besides  4  seniors 
taking  special  honors  units.  There 
are  119  sophomores  whose  grades 
entitle  them  to  study  under  Special 
Honors  but  the  list  of  those  intending 
to  do  so  is  not  complete. 

The  Study  Period.  The  week  be- 
ginning May  24  and  ending  May  29 
has  been  designated  as  a  study  period. 
Students  will  be  allowed  to  leave  town 
for  overnight  stays  only  by  permis- 
sion, excepting  for  Saturday  night. 


<Jfc  "Bulletin  'Board 

THE   Vesper  speakers   have   been 
Rev.  Edmund  ( 'haffee,  president 
of  the  Presbyterian  Labor  Temple  in 

New  York;  Dr.  Robbins  Inn-tow. 
president  of  the  Hartford  Seminary 
Foundation;  and  Prof.  Bixler,  on 
Easter.  The  boy  choir,  composed  of 
50  voices  from  the  Christ  Church 
Cathedra]  in  Springfield,  gave  a  Musi- 
cal Vesper  Service. 

Browsing  Room  readings  have 
been  given  Sunday  afternoons  by 
Miss  Duckett  and  Mr.  Lieder;  Helen 
Greene  '91,  daughter  of  Rev.  John 
M.  Greene,  spoke  informally  on 
"The  Beginnings  of  Smith  College"; 
and  Mr.  Harlow  on  "Recent  Discov- 
eries in  Psychic  Phenomena";  Dor- 
othy Detzer,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Nat.  Committee  of  the  Women's 
Internat.  League  for  Peace  and  Free- 
dom, spoke  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Internat.  Relations  Club.  William 
Lyon  Phelps  talked  informally  one 
evening  on  American  novelists.     Miss 


League  of  Nations  Model  Assembly  of  New  England  Colleges 
(See  opposite  page) 


Howard 
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Richards  and  Mrs.  Scales  led  Holy 
Week  services  in  the  Browsing  Room. 
The  Annual  Religious  Forum 
was  held  the  week  beginning  Feb.  26, 
Dr.  Robbins  Barstow  of  the  Hart- 
ford Seminary  Foundation  conducting. 
The  general  question  discussed  was 
"Religion  Whither  Bound?"  Dr. 
Barstow  is  the  husband  of  Dorothy 
Rogers  '11. 

£e£tures 

LECTURES  of  special  interest  have 
-rf  been:  Dr.  E.  V.  McCollum, 
professor  of  biochemistry  at  the 
School  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health, 
Johns  Hopkins,  on  Where  We  Stand 
in  Our  Knowledge  of  Nutrition;  Dr. 
Clarence  Little,  managing  director 
of  the  Amer.  Soc.  for  the  Control  of 
Cancer,  on  Recent  Research  in  the 
Biology  of  Cancer;  T.  S.  Eliot,  Charles 
Eliot  Norton  Professor  of  Poetry  at 
Harvard,  on  The  Poetry  of  Edward 
Lear;  Edward  Wilson,  Ph.D.,  on 
Gongora  and  the  English  Metaphysi- 
cal Poets;  The  Rt.  Hon.  Wredgwood 
Benn,  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
1929-31,  on  British  Aims  in  India; 
Albert  Adams,  chief  verger  of  Win- 
chester Cathedral,  on  England's  Old 
Capital — Its  History  and  Cathedral 
(illus.);  Dr.  XV.  Carson  Ryan  Jr., 
director  of  schools,  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Indian  Service,  on  The  Reorganiza- 
tion of  Government  Indian  Schools 
with  Special  Reference  to  Opportu- 
nities for  College  Graduates  to  Enter 
Indian  Service;  Prof.  E.  Franklin 
Frazier  of  Fisk  Univ.  on  The  Negro 
Family  in  America;  Charles  Merz  of 
the  New  York  Times  on  Foreign  Prob- 
lems of  the  Roosevelt  Administration; 
Sir  Frederick  W7hyte  on  The  Crisis 
in  the  Far  East;  Florence  Barnard 
ex-'97  on  Budgeting  Personal  Fi- 
nances. 

Student  Assembly  guest  speak- 
ers have  been:  Miss  Dunn  on  As  I 
See  You;  Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Fos- 
dick;  Sir  Herbert  Brown  Ames,  for- 
mer financial  director  of  the  League  of 


Nations  Secretariat,  on  Has  the 
League  Failed  Manchuria?;  Dr.  C. 
Telford  Erickson  on  The  Albanian- 
American  School  of  Agriculture;  Rev. 
Thomas  S.  Roy  of  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church  of  Worcester  (on  Good 
Friday) ;  William  Lyon  Phelps  on 
Personal  Experiences  with  George 
Bernard  Shaw;  and  Prof.  Dorothy 
Douglas  on  Labor  Problems  in  the 
Hitler  Regime. 

The  Vocational  Opportunity  Class- 
es, in  addition  to  the  program  an- 
nounced in  February  have  had:  Dr. 
Mary  Kirkbride  (in  place  of  the  Sci- 
ence Symposium)  of  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Health,  on  Sci- 
entific Research  of  Today;  Prof. 
Kimball,  Director,  on  The  Smith 
College  School  for  Social  Work;  Mrs. 
Lucinda  W.  Prince  on  The  Prince 
School  of  Store  Service  Education. 

Why  Club  has  sponsored  James 
Rorty,  poet  and  author,  speaking  on 
The  Position  of  the  Intellectual  in 
the  Present  Crisis;  and  Mary  van 
Kleeck  '04,  dir.  of  industrial  studies 
at  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  on 
The  Economic-Political  Construction 
of  the  Russian  Society.  There  were 
also  two  meetings  at  which  the  strike 
of  weavers  in  a  local  mill  was  dis- 
cussed. 

<ArU 

SEE    page    244    for    an    important 
announcement  concerning  four  of 
our  paintings. 

Exhibitions  this  semester  were: 
several  recent  important  acquisitions; 
self-portraits  by  Alexander  Brook, 
Max  Beckman,  Eugene  Zak.  Walter 
Pach,  Pablo  Picasso,  Raoul  Dufy,  and 
others,  loaned  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  College  Art  Assn. ;  an  architec- 
tural exhibition  of  the  modern  interna- 
tional style,  including  photographs 
and  diagrams  of  models  and  of  finished 
buildings,  designed  by  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright  (American),  J.  J.  P.  Oud 
(Dutch),  Miss  Van  Der  Rohe  and 
Walter    Gropius    (German),    and    Le 
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Corbusier  (French) ;  theater  designs 
by  Lee  Simonson,  including  working 
drawings  in  color  for  the  costumes  in 
"Peer  Gynt,"  "Marco  Millions," 
"Elizabeth  the  Queen,"  and  "Road 
to  Rome" ;  contemporary  photographs 
loaned  by  Julien  Levy;  batik  hang- 
ings, made  by  Theona  (Peck)  Harris 
'95. 

Mr.  Abbott  has  continued  to  give 
Gallery  Talks  on  the  exhibitions. 
Music 

THE  Concert  Series  included  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra,  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  and  a  recital  by 
Yehudi  Menuhin.  Members  of  the 
Music  Department  discussed  and 
analyzed  the  program  the  afternoon 
before  the  Boston  Symphony  concert. 
The  Budapest  String  Quartet  and  the 
Trio  Instrumental  de  Paris  were  the 
closing  concerts  in  the  Chamber 
Music  Series.  Piano  recitals  have 
been  given  by  Miss  del  Vecchio,  Miss 
Jones,  Mr.  Putman,  and  Pauline 
Barbe  (G.  S.).  Margaret  Brewster 
(G.  S.)  gave  an  organ  recital,  and  the 
Smith  College  Ensemble  presented  a 
program  of  chamber  music  in  Martha 
Wilson  House. 

Other  T^leivs 

A  RECITAL  was  given  Feb.  25  by 
Mary  Wigman  and  her  dance 
group.  "Miche"  and  "Monsieur  de 
Pourceaugnac"  were  in  the  series 
of  French  "talkies "at  the  Academy, 
and  "China  Express"  was  the  last  of 
a  series  sponsored  by  Why  Club.  Mo- 
tion pictures  of  the  Odyssey  Cruise 
and  of  Doremus  School,  Yokohama, 
have  been  shown.  Clara  Loomis  '00 
is  principal  of  the  school.  Virgil 
Thomson  spoke  on  "Words  and  Mu- 
sic" to  an  invited  audience. 

Botanical  and  zoological  demon- 
strations of  popular  interest  and  con- 
ducted by  members  of  Biological  Soci- 
ety were  held  in  March.  See  page 
284.  An  exhibition  of  living  marine 
animals,  held  in  Burton  Hall,  dis- 
played animals  common  on   the  At- 


lantic   Sea    Coast.     A    collection    of 

fossil   animals  recently    purchased    by 
the  Zoology  Department  is  on  view. 

Alumnae  returning  this  spring  will 
be  interested  in  seeing  the  building 
activity  around  Hillyer  Gallery.  The 
remodeling  of  the  building  will  be  dis- 
cussed at  length  in  a  later  Quarterly. 
The  entire  expense  for  this  work  is 
met  by  a  Fund  left  for  this  express 
purpose  by  Mrs.  Charlotte  Hillyer  in 
memory  of  her  husband. 

Gifts  to  the  College. — Helen 
French  Greene  '91,  daughter  of  Rev. 
John  M.  Greene,  has  presented  to  the 
College  a  collection  of  documents, 
most  of  which  are  letters.  See  page 
238  for  further  data. 

Mrs.  George  W.  Cable,  widow  of 
the  novelist,  has  given  to  the  College 
2.95  acres  of  land  near  the  campus. 
The  property  is  a  memorial  to  her 
husband  who  lived  in  Northampton 
for  many  years.  It  has  a  frontage  of 
315  feet  on  Mill  River,  and,  while  it 
does  not  adjoin  College  property,  the 
College  owns  other  pieces  of  land 
along  the  river. 

The  Commencement  speaker  will  be 
Alanson  B.  Houghton,  former  Am- 
bassador to  Great  Britain. 

Washington's  Birthday. — Felix 
Frankfurter,  Byrne  Professor  of  Ad- 
ministrative Law  at  Harvard,  was  the 
speaker  at  the  Commemoration  Exer- 
cises. His  subject  was  "Safe  Now  in 
the  Wide,  Wide  World."  The  time  of 
the  Rally  has  been  changed  to  2  p.M. 
— the  basket-ball  game  following. 
'Departmental  l^otes 

ON  Feb.  25  President  and  Mrs. 
Neilson  sailed  for  a  three  months' 
vacation  which  the  Trustees  insisted 
that  Mr.  Neilson  take.  Reports  from 
Ronda,  Spain,  and  from  Italy  indicate 
that  the  rest  is  having  the  desired 
effect  on  the  President's  health. 

Dean  Nicolson  spoke  to  the  High 
School  Teachers  Assn.  of  New  York 
City  at  its  annual  luncheon  Mar.  11; 
addressed  the  Boston  Smith  Club  at 
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its  annual  spring  luncheon  Apr.  8; 
and  spoke  at  the  Hathaway-Brown 
School  in  Cleveland  Apr.  21. 

Mrs.  Ford,  resident  trustee,  repre- 
sented the  Trustees  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Alumnae  Committee  of  Seven 
Colleges  in  New  York,  Mar.  31.  See 
also  News  of  Clubs. 

Miss  Blake  delivered  a  paper  on 
"Standards  of  Personnel  Work"  at 
the  Amer.  College  Personnel  Assn.  in 
Minneapolis,  Feb.  24,  and  spoke  at  the 
Northrop  Collegiate  School.  She 
spoke  to  the  Longmeadow  Club,  Apr. 
1,  and  to  the  P.-T.  A.  at  the  Tapley 
School,  Apr.  12,  in  Springfield  on 
"Child  Development."  On  Apr.  8 
Miss  Blake  read  a  paper  on  "  Reading 
Disabilities"  at  Radcliffe  to  a  meeting 
of  the  Eastern  College  Personnel 
Assn. 

William  Allan  Neilson  Chair  of 
Research. — Prof.  Borgese  opened  to 
the  public  his  lectures  in  a  course  on 
Italian  literature  during  the  second 
semester.  These  lectures  are  given  in 
Italian  and  include  special  topics  of 
Italian  literature  from  the  18th  cen- 
tury to  the  present  day. 

For  Faculty  Publications  see  p.  290. 

See  We  See  by  the  Papers  for  notes 
on  Miss  Rooke  and  Mr.  Josten. 

Three  members  of  the  Faculty — 
Mr.  Grant  (French),  Mr.  Withington 
(English),  and  Mr.  Becker  (Economics 
and  Sociology) — will  join  the  teaching 
staff  of  the  Harvard  Univ.  Summer 
School. 

Chemistry. — Miss  Cann,  Miss 
Burt,  and  Mr.  Wells  during  spring 
vacation  attended  the  meeting  of  the 
Amer.  Chemical  Soc.  in  Washington. 

Economics  and  Sociology. — Mr. 
Becker  is  a  member  of  the  advisory 
committee  which  is  arranging  a  study 
trip  to  Russia  this  summer  under  the 
direction  of  Bureau  of  Univ.  Travel. 

Mr.  Orton  addressed  the  Town  Hall 
Club  in  New  York  Apr.  6  on  The  Place 
of  Economics  in  the  Coming  Social 
Order. 


Government. — Mr.  Whitmore  has 
given  a  series  of  4  lectures  on  current 
topics  before  the  Women's  Club  of 
Auburndale,  Mass. 

Zoology. — Miss  Sampson  recently 
visited  the  anatomy  and  zoology 
laboratories  of  the  Univ.  of  Pa.  and 
had  the  opportunity  of  observing  the 
brilliant  research  on  blood  and  lymph 
vessels  now  being  conducted  there  by 
Eleanor  (Linton)  Clark  '09  and  her 
husband,  Eliot  P.  Clark,  head  of  the 
anatomy  dept.  there. 

Undergraduate  ~Njews 

STUDENT  COUNCIL  has  given 
$1250  to  the  Scholarship  Fund 
(mostly  from  the  Rally  Day  Show 
Fund)  and  $1200  to  People's  Institute. 
Debating. — In  the  Amherst-Smith 
debate,  Feb.  23,  on  Resolved,  that 
democracy  is  an  outworn  form  of 
government,  Amherst  won.  The 
cross-examination  type  of  debate 
aroused  the  interest  of  the  audience 
and  enlivened  the  discussion.  Smith 
and  Wesleyan  debated  at  Meriden, 
Mar.  15,  on  Resolved,  that  interna- 
tional war  debts  and  reparations 
should  be  canceled.  Wesleyan  (affirma- 
tive) winning.  The  Smith  debating 
team  (negative)  was  defeated  by  that 
of  the  Univ.  of  Pa.,  Mar.  17,  on  Re- 
solved, that  modern  advertising  is 
detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
American  public.  This  was  one  of  the 
last  of  the  triangular  debates  of  the 
year  sponsored  by  the  Eastern  Inter- 
collegiate Debate  League.  On  the 
same  evening,  another  corner  of  the 
triangle  held  a  debate  at  Bates  Col- 
lege, the  Bates  team  (negative)  win- 
ning by  unanimous  decision.  Smith 
(affirmative)  and  Columbia  debated 
at  Columbia  Apr.  20  on  Resolved,  that 
the  English  system  of  education  is 
preferable  to  the  American  system. 
The  same  question  was  debated  at 
Smith  the  following  evening,  Smith 
(negative)  winning  from  Columbia. 
The  team  made  its  radio  debut  Apr.  21 
over  WJZ,  meeting  Lafayette  (affirm- 
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ative)  on  Resolved,  that  the  manners 
of  the  modern  girl  should  he  deplored. 
Miss  Emily  Post  was  chairman  and 
said  that  in  her  opinion  Lafayette 
painted  a  much  better  picture  of  the 
modern  girl's  manners  than  Smith  did. 
On  Apr.  25,  Smith  (affirmative)  went 
to  Dartmouth  to  debate  on  Resolved, 
that  Smith  and  Dartmouth  should  be 
one  collegiate  institution. 

Athletics. — -The  first  interclass 
basket-ball  game  was  held  on  Rally 
Day,  seniors  defeating  juniors  25-15. 
The  annual  alumnae-student  basket- 
ball game  was  the  night  before  Rally 
Day.  Following  the  game  there  was 
a  swimming  meet  and  demonstration 
in  the  pool.  At  the  Faculty-student 
basket-ball  game  Mar.  14,  the  Faculty 
literally  swept  the  undergraduates  off 
their  feet,  winning  17-15.  Senior  and 
freshman  teams  played  the  final 
tournament  as  a  feature  of  the  annual 
gymnasium  demonstration  for  winter 
sports,  Mar.  18,  '33  winning  26-17. 
The    junior    and    senior    first    teams 


Press  Board 

The  "  Fosdick  Sisters"  in  Worcester 

Dorothy  '34  (left)  Elinor  '33  (right) 

played  a  benefit  game  at  Worcester 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Worcester 
Smith  Club,  Apr.  8,  the  juniors 
winning. 

A   new   basket-ball    cup   has   been 


presented  to  the  College  by  Mrs. 
Edward  II.  Osgood  (Mary  Nickerson 
'12)  in  memory  of  her  father,  Henry 

Nickerson.  The  Nickerson  Clip  was 
presented  to  the  individual  who  had 
contributed  mosl  to  basket  ball  during 
the  year  in  playing  ability  and  sports- 
manship— Edith  Miller  '33. 

Water  polo  is  now  being  offered  as 
a  winter  sport.  Since  the  conclusion 
of  the  swimming  classes,  a  class  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Goss  has  been 
opened  to  any  student  interested. 

The  sophomores  won  all  three  of  the 
swimming  meets. 

Elections  to  the  All-Smith  Basket 
Ball  Team  are: 

Edith  Miller  '33,  Jeanette  Lambert  '34, 
Honoria  Wallis  '35,  Mary  Payson  '33,  Elinor 
Fosdick  '33*,  Dorothy  Fosdick  '34*.  Frances 
Beck  '33,  Marjorie  MacDonald  '33,  Juliet 
France  '34. 

The  All-Smith  Swimming  Team  is: 
Flora  Best  '34*,  Virginia  Lent  '34,  Dorothea 
McFvoy  '34,  Mary  Best  '35*,  Josephine  Bing- 
ham '35,  Constance  Dudley  '35,  Barbara 
Kiefer  '35,  Marion  Myers  '35,  Sara  Smith 
'35*. 

Smith  was  represented  at  the  con- 
vention of  the  eastern  division  of  the 
Nat.  Physical  Educ.  Assn.  held  Apr. 
6-8  in  Springfield.  There  were  dem- 
onstrations by  Smith  College  of  Dan- 
ish gymnastics,  badminton,  and  water 
sports. 

Dramatics. — The  Theater  Work- 
shop gave  its  second  public  production 
of  the  year,  "The  Laughter  of  the 
Gods"  by  Lord  Dunsany,  Mar.  7. 
D.  A.  with  members  of  the  Faculty 
and  Amherst  students  presented  "The 
Swan"  by  Ferenc  Molnar,  Apr.  7-8. 
Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi  presented 
•'White  Wings."  Apr.  29. 

Students  taking  Spanish  presented 
"La  reja"  by  Quintero  Feb.  9,  Miss 
Foster  directing.  There  were  also  a 
chorus  of  Spanish  songs  and  a  Spanish 
dance. 

The  Italian  Club  presented  "Cosi 
e  se  vi  pare"  by  Pirandello  Apr.  26. 

*  Daughters  of:  Florence  (Whitney)  Fosdick  '00, 
Flora  (Ray)  Best  '11.  Agnes  (Slade)  Smith  ex-'97. 
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Stahlberg  and  Press  Board 

"We  Shall  Never  Find  Your  Equal" 

Above:  In  the  center  are  the  three  new  Student  Government  Officers,  Eleanor  Hayden,  Mary 
Morison,  Eunice  Jameson,  respectively,  flanked  by  the  Freshman  Prize  Winner  (left)  and  the 

leader  of  the  Winning  Choir  {right).     Further  data  are  on  pages  handy  by. 
Middle:  The  Upstanding  Ladies  Who  Won  the  "S"  Pins — Elinor  Fosdick  '33  (left),  Gertrude 
Olsen  '33,  Helen  Bragdon  '33,  Virginia  Whitney  '34,  Catherine  Lewerth  '33,  Dorothy  Fosdick  '34. 
Bottom:  The  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Constellation  on  the  morning  it  was  seen  in  the  Smith  Heavens. 
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Recent  Elections  Are: 

Pres.  of  Student  Govt.  Assn.,  Eleanor 
Hayden  '34*;  Chairman  of  Judicial  Hoard, 
Eunice  Jameson  '34;  Pres.  of  House  of  Reps., 
Mary  Morison  '34;  Pres.  of  S.  C.  A.  C.  \\\, 
Dorothy  Fosdick  '34*;  Pres.  of  A.  A.,  Mary 
Best  '35*;  Pres.  of  Press  Hoard,  Janet  Dar- 
ling '34;  Editor  of  Weekly,  Eleanor  Ernst  '34; 
Treas.  of  Student  Council,  Ellen  De  Nor- 
mandie  '35;  Sec.  of  Council,  Elizabeth  How- 
man  '35. 

Class  Officers. — 1934:  Pres.,  Betty 
Hardenbergh;  Yice-pres.,  Eleanor  Bingham*; 
Sec,  Hester  Mount;  Treas.,  Elizabeth  Cro- 
fut*;  Historian,  Margaret  M.  Clark*;  Song 
Leader,  Madeleine  Evans;  Judicial  Board 
Rep.,  Mary  Robbins.  1935:  Pres.,  Cornelia 
Fabian;  Judicial  Board  Reps.,  Elizabeth  L. 
Gamble  and  Ruth  Hessler.  1936:  Pres., 
Leonora  Parsons*;  Yice-pres.,  Emily  Jones; 
Sec,  Harriet  Linen*;  Treas.,  Priscilla  Smith; 
Judicial  Board  Rep.,  Helen  Hancock*;  Stu- 
dent Council  Rep.,  Helen  Allen*. 

*  Daughters  of:  Elizabeth  (Strong)  Hayden  '03, 
Florence  (Whitney)  Fosdick  '00,  Flora  (Ray)  Best  '11, 
Ethel  (Stetson)  Bingham  '01,  Elizabeth  (Ballard) 
Crofut  '07,  Margaret  (Holbrook)  Clark  ex-'OO,  Alice 
(Lord)  Parsons  '97,  Genevieve  (Tuthill)  Linen  ex-Ill, 
Marion  (McLennan)  Hancock  '08,  Helen  (Abbott) 
Allen  ex-'08. 

Elections  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa: 

Juniors  elected  this  year:  Catherine  At- 
water*,  Dorothy  Fosdick*,  Eleanor  Hayden*, 
Jane  Kelsey*. 

Seniors  elected  in  their  junior  year:  Mary 
Elizabeth  Brown,  Janet  Cairns*,  Frances 
Cobb*,  Janet  Cobb*,  Florence  Henry,  Mar- 
garet Mather,  Marian  Sykes,  Katrina  Van 
Hook*. 

Seniors  elected  this  year:  Alice  H.  Brown, 
Charlotte  Butler,  Catharine  Christie*,  Alice 
Cohen,  Doris  Cook,  Gertrude  Dreshman, 
Helen  Fleming*,  Elinor  Fosdick*,  Helen  Gel- 
ler,  Marjorie  Ginsburg*,  Ellen  Gleason, 
Margaret  Hamilton,  Nellie  Harrington,  Helen 
Harris,  Theresa  Hoglund,  Margaret  Hoover, 
Marion  Horn,  Frances  Horsfall*,  Lois  Jame- 
son*, Grace  Jarcho,  Margery  Kaufmann, 
Ruth  Knight,  Catherine  Lewerth,  Helen 
McDonough*,  Miriam  Macomber,  Laura 
Marden,  Margaret  E.  Martin,  Bertha  Perl- 
stein,  Anne  Pitts*,  Elisabeth  Reed,  Margaret 
i  Rosenberg,  Mary  L.  Stearns*,  Elizabeth 
J    Sturges,  Louise  Weimer. 

*  Daughters  of:  Alice  (Merriam)  Atwater  '08,  Flor- 
'     ence  (Whitney)  Fosdick  '00,  Elizabeth  (Strong)  Hayden 

'03,  Florence  (Low)   Kelsey  '97,  Josephine  (Holloway) 

Cairns  '04,  Mildred  (Ford)  Cobb  '01,  Edith  (vom  Baur) 

Van  Hook  '04,  Ruth  (Bigelow)  Christie  '05,  Elizabeth 

(Cole)   Fleming  '97,  Florence  (Whitney)   Fosdick   '00, 

Martha    (Rafsky)    Ginsburg   ex-'09,    Lucy    (Hastings) 

I     Horsfall    '03,    Adelaide    (Burke)    Jameson    '02,    Helen 

!     (Monaghan)  McDonough  '04,  Edith  (Suffren)  Pitts  '03, 

i     Elisabeth  (Brown)  Stearns  '01. 

Awards. — A.  A.  blazers  to  Marjorie 
|    MacDonald  '33  and  Dorothy  Fosdick* 


'34    for    having    been    on    three    All- 
Smith  teams. 

Frances  Blakeslee  '34*  as  the  Smith 
College  representative  for  Junior 
Month  in  New  York. 

Marion   Horn   '33   the   Franc 
Hause  Memorial  Prize  of  $50  for  the 
best   record   among   the   seniors    who 
have    majored     in     chemistry.     (See 
page  296.) 

Cecil  Carnes  '34  the  John  Everett 
Brady  prize  of  SI 00  for  excellence  in 
translating  Latin  prose  and  verse. 

The  Arthur  Ellis  Hamm  Scholar- 
ship Prize  of  S250,  awarded  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Freshman  Class  on  the 
basis  of  the  midyear  record,  to 
Priscilla  Smith.  The  four  following 
girls  were  tied  for  second  place: 

Helen  Ibershoff*,  Dorothy  Mullins,  Jane 
O'Brian*,  Margaret  Russell. 

Honorable  mention  for  high  fresh- 
man records  at  midyears  was  given  to : 

Elizabeth  Beddoe,  Dorcas  Dixon,  Elise 
Gettier,  Lucianna  Gladney,  Kleanor  Harri- 
son, Helen  Hurewitz,  Mary  McLean*,  Bea- 
trice Marcy*,  Anne  Morrison,  Barbara 
Moulton,  Dorothy  Palmer,  Madeleine 
Thomas*,  and  Phoebe  Weed*. 

Katharine  Yow  '33  is  the  concerto 
prize  winner  and  is  entitled  to  play 
with  the  Smith  College  Symphony 
Orchestra  at  its  Commencement  con- 
cert. Miss  Yow  also  won  the  Harriet 
Dey  Barnum  Prize  of  $15  for  out- 
standing work  in  music. 

Other  7\[ews 

THE  latest  way  to  make  money  is 
to  pose  as  a  model  for  the  art 
classes.  In  former  years,  students  of 
the  sketching  classes  have  posed  for 
each  other,  and  only  a  few  models  out- 
side the  Art  Department  have  been 
used.  This  semester  the  work  has 
been  done  on  a  large  scale  and  any 
undergraduate  may  try  out  for  a  posi- 
tion as  model.     The  class  for  which 

*  Daughters  of:  Florence  (Whitney)  Fosdick  '00, 
Edna  (Day)  Blakeslee  '05.  Mary  (Storrs)  Ibershoff  '96, 
Jane  (Wheeler)  O'Brian  '09. 

♦Daughters  of:   Rosamond   (Denison)   McLear 
Eleanor  (Nichols)  Marcy  '95.  Gail  (Tritch)  Thomas  "06. 
Faith  (Potter)  Weed  '02. 
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these  models  have  been  used  is  one  in 
design.  Members  of  this  class  intend 
in  in, ike  a  series  of  sketches  which  will 
be  used  in  a  frieze  to  redecorate  a 
room  in  the  art  building. 

Sec  page  270  for  Model  League. 

The  Dance  Croup,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Miss  Burnett,  gave  a  delightful 
recital  Feb.  17.  The  work  is  entirely 
creative  and  each  girl  composed  her 
own  dance.  On  Feb.  18  the  Croup 
gave  .i  joint  recital  with  the  Madrigal 
Club  for  the  Alumnae  Councilors. 

The  exhibition  of  spring  flowering 
bulbs  by  the  class  in  horticulture  was 
held  Mar.  2-5. 

The  Smith  College  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation "presented"  the  Alumnae 
Association  to  the  seniors  at  a  supper 
at  the  Hotel  Northampton  Apr.  9. 
(See  page  296.) 

The  9th  annual  interclass  choir 
competition  for  the  Morrow  Cup  on 
Apr.  19  was  won  by  1935 's  choir  con- 
ducted by  Elisabeth  Howard*.  This 
choir  won  last  year  also. 

Junior  Prom  is  to  be  Saturday, 
May  20.  Instead  of  a  late  supper,  it 
is  planned  to  have  sandwiches  and 
punch  which  will  be  prepared  in  Col- 
lege houses  and  not  by  a  caterer. 

Sixty  students  and  Faculty  in  the 
science  depts.  attended  at  Wesleyan 
the  4th  Student  Science  Conference, 
Apr.  15.  Seventeen  Smith  students 
contributed  papers  or  demonstrations. 
Certrude  Tukey  '34  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  next  year's  conference  to 
be  held  at  Smith. 

Winifred  Fell  '35 

&fie  Teople's  Institute 

THE  People's  Institute,  it  should 
be  explained  to  older  alumnae,  is 
an  outgrowth  of  the  Home  Culture 
Club  started  by  George  Cable  in 
1887.  This  club  was  made  up  of 
groups  of  young  people  meeting  in  each 
other's  homes  for  reading  and  dis- 
cussion of  books.     Between  1887  and 

*  Daughter  of  Edith  (Bond)  Howard  '04. 


1905  the  idea  became  so  popular  that 
the  groups  were  formally  organized 
with  a  charter  and  a  board  of  trustees. 
By  1908  the  work  was  carried  on 
under  the  name  of  the  People's  Insti- 
tute, and  the  organization  had  re- 
ceived great  help  from  Mrs.  Arthur 
Curtiss  James  and  Andrew  Carnegie 
by  the  gift  of  two  buildings  in  which  to 
house  the  classes. 

Since  the  early  nineties  the  College 
has  taken  active  interest  in  the  work, 
and  although  the  activities  of  the 
Institute  have  grown  and  branched 
out  in  many  lines  of  service  for  the 
community,  it  is  still  to  Smith  College 
students  that  the  trustees  look  for 
teachers  for  the  boys  and  girls  and 
men  and  women  who  come  to  learn. 
This  year  some  150  girls  from  the 
three  upper  classes  have  been  at  the 
Institute  teaching. 

The  enrollment  of  the  evening 
school  is  usually  about  100  pupils,  and 
every  subject  is  offered  for  which  a 
teacher  can  be  found.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  English,  both  lan- 
guage and  literature,  and  mathematics 
head  the  1  st  of  subjects  asked  for. 
The  majority  of  pupils  come,  of 
course,  from  the  foreign-born  popula- 
tion of  the  city,  and  they  desire  to 
become  proficient  in  speaking  and 
writing  English. 

This  year  the  pupils  average  higher 
in  social  standing  and  elementary 
education  (many  of  them  are  high 
school  graduates,  a  thing  which  has 
not  been  true  in  the  past)  than  in 
former  years.  Economic  conditions 
have  forced  so  many  people  out  of 
work,  that  many  who  would  other- 
wise be  too  busy  to  attend  evening 
classes  are  now  using  their  spare  time 
to  prepare  for  better  positions  in  the 
future.  We  have  had  demands,  em- 
barrassing to  fulfill  in  some  cases,  for 
instruction  in  such  subjects  as  philos- 
ophy, international  relations,  and 
harmony.  The  pupils  not  only  ask 
for  more  from  us  this  year,  but  they 
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deserve    it;    they    seem    much    more 
serious  students. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Institute  spread 
in  another  direction  by  including 
afternoon  classes  for  girls.  Regular 
classes,  organized  as  clubs,  meet  every 
afternoon  in  the  school  week  for  craft 
work.  In  this  way  the  children  are 
kept  occupied  at  something  construc- 
tive instead  of  running  wild  on  the 
streets  after  school  hours.  We  are 
trying  to  develop  the  progressive 
methods  of  teaching,  which  are  quite 
different  from  the  rigidity  of  the 
parochial  and  public  schools  attended 
by  the  children.  The  experiment  is 
still  in  a  beginning  stage,  but  it  prom- 
ises to  be  successful  in  a  year  or  two 
as  the  organization  develops  and  the 
children  lose  their  first  shyness  of  new 
methods. 

One  of  the  groups  in  the  afternoon 
school,  the  Colonial  Club,  may  serve 
as  an  illustration  of  the  way 
in  which  we  work.  The 
children  are  between  the 
ages  of  8  and  10,  and  they 
spend  the  year  studying 
crafts  connected  with 
American  colonial  life. 
Such  topics  as  clothing, 
shelter,  food,  schools,  are 
taken  up,  and  the  children 
learn  by  practical  work 
(like  weaving)  the  methods 
of  earlier  times,  and  are 
thus  enabled  to  form  a 
comparison  between  our 
own  civilization  and  that 
of  earlier  days.  The  idea  of  being  in 
a  "  club  "  seems  to  appeal  to  them,  and 
the  work  in  the  afternoon  school 
becomes  more  popular  every  year.  We 
are  constantly  besieged  by  the  pupils  to 
take  in  their  friends  and  little  sisters. 

On  the  whole,  of  course,  it  is  a 
question  whether  the  pupils  or  the 
college  girls  who  teach  them  receive 
the  greatest  benefit  from  the  work. 
In  regard  to  the  evening  school,  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  the  instructors 


gain  the  most  valuable  results.  As 
President  Neilson  has  pointed  out, 
many  of  us  actually  are  finding  that 
teaching  is  "one  of  the  most  exhilarat- 
ing things  in  the  world,"  and  that 
the  opportunity  to  impart  knowledge, 
and  the  responsibility  implicit  in  the 
task  of  teaching  something  to  someone 
else  is  of  permanent  practical  and 
moral  value.  In  the  afternoon  school, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  probably  the 
pupils  who  get  the  most  out  of  the 
year's  work,  although  the  problems 
faced  by  the  teachers,  whether  in 
mastering  material  (children  can  ask 
such  embarrassingly  simple  questions, 
which  apparently  have  no  answers!) 
or  in  matters  of  discipline,  are  impor- 
tant in  developing  ingenuity  and  self- 
control.  In  other  words,  the  People's 
Institute,  founded  by  that  far-seeing 
man,  George  W.  Cable,  furnishes  in- 
valuable lessons,  both  of  a  practical 


ng  of  this  Play  is  the  Tavern,  Northampton 


and  of  a  theoretical  nature,  to  the 
people  of  Northampton,  college  girls 
as  well  as  year-round  inhabitants,  and 
fills  a  very  real  place  in  the  life  of  the 
community  by  bringing  College  and 
town  together  in  some  kind  of  co- 
operative work. 

Emily  Robinson  '33,* 
Head  of  Student  Teachers 

♦The  editor  appends  the  information  that  Miss  Robin- 
son is  the  daughter  of  Myrta  (Booker)  Robinson  03; 
and  that  Mary  G.  Smith  '02  has  for  seven  years  been 
Director  of  the  Institute.  She  has  now  resigned  on  ac- 
count of  her  health. 
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T)r.  Fosdick  Speaks  ats 
Student  ^Assembly* 

'Alumnae  Councilors  were  present) 

DR.  FOSDICK  has  two  daughters 
in  College,  Elinor  '33  and  Doro- 
thy '34.  On  Friday  morning,  Febru- 
ary 17,  Elinor  introduced  her  father  as 
follow  s: 

This  morning,  as  once  before  this  year, 
i  he  Si  udenl  Assembly  is  running  to  a  family 
affair.*  This  family  almost  came  to  blows 
over  the  decision  as  to  who  was  to  do  the 
introducing.  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  won 
or  lost!  When  I  was  small,  I  dreaded  the 
school  assemblies  where  my  father  spoke; 
I  felt  that  the  reputation  of  the  family  was 
at  stake,  and  that  there  was  nothing  that  I 
could  do  about  it.  And  I  was  desperately 
afraid  that  my  father  would  feel  a  divine 
call  to  preach  to  my  schoolmates.  This 
morning,  though  he  has  not  told  me  the 
subject  of  his  talk,  he  has  promised  me  that 
he  will  not  preach.  So  I  am  happy  and 
proud  to  introduce  Dr.  Harry  Emerson 
Fosdick. 

Dr.  Fosdick  said  in  part: 

...  It  is  a  very  great  privilege  to  be 
with  this  assembly  of  the  Smith  College 
family  and  to  feel  that  I  have  a  proper 
place  here  as  a  Trustee.  I  am  proud  of 
this  institution.  I  know  something  about 
the  colleges  of  the  country,  and  I  always 
feel  that  there  is  something  extraordinarily 
stimulating  about  the  atmosphere  of  Smith, 
a  challenge  to  freedom  of  thought  and  inde- 
pendence of  action,  an  encouragement  to 
stand  on  your  own  feet  and  not  allow  your- 
selves to  be  rubber-stamps  or  yes-yes  men. 
I  feel,  too,  how  much  this  is  due  to  the  per- 
sonality and  policy  of  your  president;  and, 
since  he  is  not  here  to  be  embarrassed,  I 
shall  tell  you  now  that  I  think  President 
Neilson  is  one  of  the  two  or  three  greatest 
college  presidents  in  the  United  States. 

I  should  think  this  would  be  a  splendid 
place  for  any  young  person  to  get  out  of 
herself  the  best  that  is  in  her.  That,  after 
all,  is  the  whole  duty  of  personality:  to  be 
the  hes  that  is  in  you,  not  to  try  to  be  any- 
body else,  but  to  give  free  expression  to  the 
qualities  and  powers  that  are  there.  One  of 
the  outstanding  memories  of  my  young 
manhood  is  of  Henry  Irving  in  his  playing 
of  Shylock:  the  magic  silence  when  he 
came  hark  to  the  house  from  which  Jessica 
had  tied,  and  knocked  and  knocked  in  vain, 
till  there  dawned  upon  his  face,  the  perfect 

♦Constance  Morrow's  motlier,  Mrs.  Dwight  Morrow, 
spoke  in  October. 


mirror  of  his  emotions,  the  tragedy  that  had 
befallen  him.  .  .  .  Vet  Ellen  Terry,  who 
is  of  all  people  perhaps  best  qualified  to 
speak  of  Henry  Irving,  writes:  "Irving  at 
first  had  everything  against  him:  he  could 
not  speak,  he  could  not  walk,  he  could  not 
look;  he  wanted  to  do  something  in  a  part, 
and  he  could  not  do  it;  only  after  long  and 
weary  years  did  he  succeed  in  setting  his 
amazing  power  free."  That  is  life,  life  in  a 
nutshell :  the  powers  and  the  possibilities  are 
in  us,  and  it  is  for  us  to  set  them  free. 

In  spite  of  my  daughter's  admonitions,  I 
suppose  I  am  preaching  to  you  when  I  say: 
Be  yourselves — don't  try  to  be  anybody 
else.  Be  yourself  at  your  best;  and  espe- 
cially if  you  are  not  a  ten-talented  but  a  one- 
talented  person,  still  dare  to  be  yourself. 
There  was  another  actor  in  my  youth — no 
Henry  Irving,  but  a  man  named  Brook- 
field — who  was  once  mistakenly  reported 
dead,  and  so  had  the  unusual  opportunity 
of  reading  his  own  obituary  notices.  There 
was  one  particularly  which  he  always 
cherished,  and  I  cannot  blame  him,  for  it 
was  a  great  tribute:  "He  was  not  a  great 
actor,  but  he  was  invaluable  in  small 
parts."  This  is  a  lovely  thing  to  have  said 
of  anyone. 

I  know  as  I  go  among  the  colleges  that 
the  depression  is  having  its  reflex  emotional 
and  psychological  effects  on  the  students. 
A  friend  of  mine  in  the  South  reported  that 
he  had  seen  a  placard  on  a  Negro  church 
reading:  "Friday  Night  Annual  Strawberry 
Festival,  Thirty-five  Cents.  P.  S. :  This 
year  on  account  of  the  depression  prunes 
will  be  served."  I  sincerely  hope  that  this 
is  not  going  to  apply  to  the  graduating 
classes  of  our  colleges  this  year.  Ever  since 
I  heard  that  story,  the  postscript  has  been 
haunting  me — "this  year  on  account  of  the 
depression,  prunes  will  be  served!" 

Did  you  happen  to  see  an  interview  with 
Clarence  Darrow  published  lately?  He 
may  be  called  the  leading  atheist  of  Amer- 
ica; and  at  76  years  of  age,  after  a  long  and 
distinguished  and  public-spirited  career, 
this  is  his  message  to  the  younger  genera- 
tion: "As  for  young  men  with  life  ahead  of 
them,  I  advise  them  to  chuck  it:  the  odds 
against  them  are  too  great,  and  the  world  is 
all  wrong  anyway.  I  have  no  encourage- 
ment for  young  blood.  The  sooner  they 
jump  out  of  windows,  the  sooner  they  will 
find  peace."  So  that  is  his  message!  "I 
advise  them  to  chuck  it."  Well,  I  do  not. 
I  know  that  you  are  going  out  into  a  di- 
sheveled and  chaotic  time  replete  with 
difficulties.  You  will  be  all  dressed  up 
with  a  good  education,  and  nowhere  to  go. 
It  i>  not  a  very  hospitable  generation  that 
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is  inviting  you  into  life,  but  do  not  chuck  it. 
You  are  going  to  live  through  one  of  the 
most  momentous  periods  in  the  world's 
history.  You  are  going  to  see  economic 
and  social  changes  that  will  make  or  break 
Western  civilization.  If  you  ever  envied 
those  who  lived  through  the  crucial  days  of 
Greece  or  Rome,  spare  that  envy  now,  for 
you  are  going  to  live  through  times  more 
exciting  and  more  consequential.  So  do 
not  chuck  it.  If  you  can  get  a  job  which 
will  keep  soul  and  body  together,  find  any 
worth-while  human  task,  seize  any  handle 
that  you  can  hold  on  to,  play  any  part, 
however  humble,  even  if  only  a  water-boy's, 
in  the  great  human  struggle,  but  do  not 
chuck  it. 

That  is  the  lesson  of  the  morning,  and 
you  can  take  that  story  I  told  as  the  text. 
Believe  me,  I  could  quote  to  you  more  than 
one  passage  from  the  New  Testament  of 
which  that  would  be  a  free  translation:  Do 
not  be  a  prune! 

Ufie  ^Meeting  of  the  Trustees 

AT  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
A  Trustees  held  on  Feb.  17,  1933  it 
was  voted  to  approve  the  suggestions 
of  the  Committee  on  College  Houses 
that  the  Washburn  House  and  the 
Albright  House  be  operated  as  self- 
help  houses  during  the  next  academic 
year  at  a  reduced  cost  for  board  and 
room. 

The  budget  for  1933-34  was  pre- 
sented and  approved. 

It  was  voted  to  reappoint  Mr. 
Giuseppe  A.  Borgese  as  the  William 
Allan  Neilson  Professor  for  1933-34. 

The  list  of  reappointments  to  the 
Faculty  was  approved  and  the  follow- 
ing sabbatical  absences  voted: 

First  Semester — Lucy  Barrangon  (Art). 

Second  Semester — Howard  Patch  (Eng- 
lish) ;  Ann  Chaney  (German) ;  Leona  Gabel 
(History);  Mary  McElwain  (Latin);  Ruth 
Wood  (Mathematics);  Raymond  Putman 
(Music). 

For  the  Year — Harriet  Bigelow  (Astron- 
omy); Louise  Bourgoin  (French);  Mary 
Clarke  (Philosophy);  Cary  Jacob  (Spoken 
English). 

Leaves  of  Absence — Frances  Mclnnes 
(Physical  Educ);  Jean  Wilson  (History). 

Meeting  adjourned. 

Annetta  I.  Clark,  Secretary 


Chapel  l^lptes 

HREE      months       have 
passed  since  we  reviewed 

our  chapel  notes — three 
months  in  which  the 
aspect  of  the  world  has 
changed.  Morning  by 
morning  the  events  of 
the  day  or  hour  have  been  related  in 
chapel :  during  February  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  in  March  and  April  by 
others.  Mr.  Whitmore  has  helped 
us  keep  pace  with  the  Roosevelt  Ad- 
ministration; Mr.  Orton  took  us 
through  the  bank  holiday  and  has  gone 
off  the  gold  standard  with  us;  and  Mr. 
Kimball  has  taken  us  into  Germany. 
Mr.  Bixler  is  giving  from  week  to 
week  enlightening  talks  on  American 
philosophers,  and  Miss  Nicolson  is 
filling  her  own  place  as  dispenser  of 
news  of  academic  and  literary  impor- 
tance, and  as  the  chief  administra- 
tive officer  for  these  weeks. 

To  go  back  to  those  February  days 
before  Mr.  Neilson  left:  On  the  first 
day  of  the  second  semester,  he  once 
more  spoke  of  the  economic  situation  : 
.  .  This  is  a  period  in  which  you  must 
exercise  wise  economy  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word — not  merely  not  wasting  money 
and  goods,  but  not  wasting  opportunities. 
No  one  is  safe  today.  No  institution  is  safe 
anywhere  in  the  world.  Sacrifices  will  be 
called  for  everywhere,  and  you  will  be  sorry 
if  you  wake  up  too  late  and  realize  that 
while  you  had  the  opportunities  you  did  not 
use  them,  and  that  they  were  gone  before 
you  knew  what  you  were  doing. 

I  ask  of  you  during  the  next  semester  still 
further  devotion  to  your  work,  not  merely 
for  the  sake  of  the  College,  and  not  merely 
for  the  sake  of  your  own  intellectual  ad- 
vancement, but  in  order  that  you  may  re- 
tain your  self-respect  in  not  being  wasters 
in  a  world  of  hardship. 

There  was,  as  always,  a  special  serv- 
ice on  Lincoln's  Birthday  with  the 
President  reading  "Captain,  ()  My 
Captain"  and  "When  lilacs  last  in 
the  dooryard  bloomed." 

N   February   21,    Miss    Nicolson, 
who  has  a  pleasant  habit  of  com- 
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meriting  on  interesting  anniversaries, 
ga>  e  an  altogether  delightful  sketch  of 
Samuel  Pepys,  whose  300th  birthday- 
it  was. 

Her  extracts  from  his  "Diary"  and 
comments  thereon  made  a  red-letter 
day  of  that  particular  chapel. 

Tl  1 E  students  arranged  a  full 
chapel  on  February  23,  to  speed 
the  President  on  his  way.  His  last 
words  were  words  of  admonition  and 
confidence.     He  said  in  part: 

...  I  warned  you  earlier  in  the  year 
about  the  danger  of  confusing  the  entirely 
laudable  attitude  of  good  sportsmanship 
with  the  necessity  of  being  ruled  by  the 
least  wise  member  of  the  group.  There  is  a 
good  deal  to  be  said  for  esprit  de  corps,  for 
entering  enthusiastically  into  the  spirit  of 
an  organized  occasion  of  work  or  play;  and 
much  effective  work  can  be  done  by  the 
spirit  that  leads  people  to  play  as  a  group. 
But  who  shall  dominate  the  group?  It 
should  be  dominated  by  people  with  com- 
mon sense;  and  the  rest  have  two  powers  to 
exercise — the  selection  of  their  leader  and 
the  determination  of  his  policies,  and  the 
privilege  of  independent  action :  the  courage 
not  to  follow  a  leader  who  has  turned  out  to 
be  a  bad  leader. 

That  is  the  thing  that  I  want  you  to  keep 
in  mind  while  I  am  away.  You  have  sense 
enough  to  guide  yourselves  and  look  after 
your  own  interests  and  the  reputation  of 
the  College  if  you  will  use  it,  and  if  you  will 
allow  the  wiser  students  to  stand  out.  For 
the  rest,  I  leave  with  complete  confidence 
the  affairs  of  the  College  in  the  hands  of  the 
real  working  members  of  the  Administra- 
tion and  I  know  that  when  I  come  back  I 
shall  find  you  happy. 

THE  effect  of  the  depression  on 
colleges,  deflation  in  education,  in 
other  words,  was  commented  on  by 
the  Dean: 

.  .  .  The  point  is  that  we  must  transfer 
he  emphasis  from  teaching  to  learning. 
Teaching  staffs  are  being  reduced  all  over 
the  country,  and  more  students  given  to  one 
lecturer;  there  must  be  more  independent 
study,  so  that  study  becomes  more  impor- 
tant than  instruction.  At  first  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  we  are  being  asked  to 
make  bricks  without  straw,  and  like  the 
children  of  Israel  cry  out:  how  can  this  be 
done? 


.  .  .  It  is  perfectly  possible  as  long  as  the 
students  take  the  main  responsibility  for 
getting  an  education  by  their  own  efforts 
instead  of  being  given  one.  Any  observer 
of  late  must  feel  that  the  students  have 
been  doing  their  part  to  a  remarkable  de- 
gree, not  merely  in  doing  more  work  but  in 
a  more  thoughtful  attitude  to  the  whole 
problem  of  their  education. 

In  support  of  these  statements, 
there  were  an  unusual  number  of 
sophomores  announced  as  eligible  to 
take  special  honors,  and  when  the 
Freshman  Midyear  Prize  winner  was 
announced,  four  students  who  tied  for 
second  place,  and  thirteen  who  were 
close  behind  were  also  named. 

On  Student  Government  morning, 
interest  was  keen,  and  parts  of  the 
remarks  made  at  that  time  will  be 
found  on  page  288  of  the  Note  Room. 

The  next  day,  the  Dean  announced 
fellowships,  scholarships,  and,  finally, 
the  superannouncement  of  all  an- 
nouncements, the  Phi  Beta  Kappas, 
and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the 
winter  term  was  over. 


AT 


T    the   opening   chapel    of   Spring 
Term  the  Dean  read: 
Apply  thine  heart  unto  instruction,  and 
thine  ear  to  the  word  of  knowledge. 

Buy  the  truth  and  sell  it  not;  also  wisdom 
and  instruction  and  understanding. 

and  with  those  and  other  words  from 
Solomon  as  a  text,  said  many  things: 

You  will  notice  that  the  general  tenor 
of  the  Scripture  reading  was  on  the  general 
subject  of  getting  down  to  work.  The 
warning  comes  naturally  after  the  influx  of 
senior  cars.  It  might  seem  to  the  uninitiated 
that  so  comparatively  few  cars  created  no 
problem  but  students  of  higher  mathe- 
matics could  tell  you  that  2000  students  at 
Smith  College  can  ride  in  75  cars!  .  .  . 

General  Honors  examinations  are  coming, 
even  for  the  Phi  Beta  Kappas! 

Data  about  the  Study  Period  and 
the  Alumnae  College,  about  both  of 
which  the  Dean  talked,  are  given 
elsewhere. 

One  morning  was  devoted  to  telling 
the  seniors  especially  about  the  Alum- 
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nae  Association.  Alumnae  who  heard 
Miss  Nicolson  describe  the  activities 
of  the  Association  and  its  real  concern 
for  the  College  were  deeply  apprecia- 
tive of  her  presentation.  We  quote 
only  a  few  of  her  sentences: 

...  I  suppose  I  should  emphasize  the 
benefits  of  the  Alumnae  Association  to  you 
yourselves,  but  any  member  of  the  Faculty 
or  the  Administration  must  emphasize  the 
benefits  of  the  Association  to  the  College. 
The  Alumnae  Association  has  clone  more 
for  the  College  than  any  other  one  thing — 
not  only  in  raising  money  for  our  needs,  but 
in  maintaining  the  loyalty  of  the  graduates 
and  in  keeping  up  their  interests  in  the 
current  movements  of  the  College.  You 
can  always  interest  a  group  of  Smith  alum- 
nae by  a  discussion  of  the  intellectual  life 
of  the  College  and  the  experiments  we  are 
carrying  on. 

She  spoke  highly  of  the  Alumnae 
Fund  and  of  the  Quarterly  and  con- 
cluded: 

It  may  be  said  that  a  college  is  no  stronger 
than  its  alumnae.  If  this  College  remains 
as  strong  as  its  Alumnae  Association  it 
should  be  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  coun- 
try. 

The  ^Appointment  of 
tJMabel  Qarrison^ 

HE  appointment 

of  Mabel  Gar- 
rison, soprano, 
formerly  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera 
Company,  as  pro- 
fessor of  music  has 
been  announced. 
She  will  begin  teach- 
ing voice  next  fall, 
and  during  the  year 
will  give  a  fewr  re- 
citals. Miss  Garrison  has  studied 
with  Herbert  \\  "itherspoon,  Oscar 
Saenger,  and  Lilli  Lehmann,  and  her 
repertoire  includes  Lucia,  Gilda,  Vio- 
letta,  Gretel,  Micaela,  and  others. 
She  has  sung  with  Caruso  at  the 
Metropolitan  in  "Martha,"  and  in 
"Le  Coq  d'Or"  and  "The  Barber  of 
Seville."  She  has  appeared  in  opera 
in  Germany  and  Austria,  and  as  soloist 
in   this  country   under  many  of   the 
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Mabel  Garrison 


leading  conductors,  including  Karl 
Muck  and  Stokowski. 

Miss     Garrison     has     appeared     in 
Northampton  in  "Xerxes,"  "Dafne  e 

Apollo,"    and     "Rodelinda"      Hatulel 

operas  presented  for  the  first  time  in 
America  at  Northampton  under  the 
direction    of     Professor     Josten.      The 

photograph  shows  her  in  the  title  rdle 
in  "  Rodelinda." 


Senior 


Dramatics 


CAPEN  GYM  is  already  resound- 
ing nightly  with  the  shouts  of 
both  tried  and  would-be  Thespians, 
as  Senior  Dramatics  once  more  sprouts 
in  preparation  for  its  annual  June 
flowering.  This  year  the  play  marks 
a  return  to  Shakespeare,  partly  be- 
cause Senior  Dramatics  is  celebrating 
its  fiftieth  anniversary,  and  parth 
because,  cold  and  calculating  as  it  is 
made  to  be,  the  modern  generation 
— at  Smith,  at  least — still  has  a  warm 
spot  in  its  otherwise  de-emotionali/.ed 
heart  for  the  beloved  Bard  of  Avon. 

But  not  only  are  we  commemorat- 
ing the  achievements  of  the  past;  we 
hope  to  usher  in  a  new  era  with  this 
spring's  production.  For  while  count- 
less numbers  of  Sophia's  daughter- 
perhaps  you,  reader,  were  one  of 
them — thrilled  to  their  own  recital  of 
Portia's  or  Claudio's  lives,  we  must 
confess  that  such  a  show  of  emotion 
is  foreign  to  our  nature;  it  is  another 
side  of  Shakespeare  which  attracts  us. 
Perhaps  it  is  a  sign  of  the  times  that 
we  feel  more  of  a  kinship  with  sweet 
Jack  Falstaff  than  with  Shylock  or 
Hamlet,  that  we  prefer  the  policy  of 
"Eat,  drink,  and  be  merry"  to  "To 
be  or  not  to  be."  At  any  rate,  the 
production  this  year  is  to  be  a  group 
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of  -lines  from  "Henry  IV7,"  Parts  I 
.mil  II.  and  from  "The  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor."  collected  under  the 
title.  '•  Falstaff,"  and  arranged  by  Mr. 
Eliot  (who  is  also  directing  the  play) 
to  lit  a  certain  pattern  of  continuity. 
The  story  centers,  of  course,  around 
the  famous  and  lovable  Jack,  who 
could  so  enviably  drown  his  sorrows 
in  not  one  cup  of  sack  but  five  or  even 
six. 

The  element  of  adventure  enters 
in  the  form  of  an  experiment  which  we 
are  attempting:  each  of  the  five  main 
scenes  is  being  executed  in  a  different 
style.  For  example,  the  episode  at 
Windsor  during  Falstaff's  courting 
of  Mistress  Ford,  with  the  buck  basket 
escapade,  adapts  itself  admirably  to 
constructivism.  The  set  consists  of 
a  pole  and  innumerable  stairs,  on 
which  the  actors  chase  one  another 
about  with  agility  in  constantly  as- 
cending and  descending  directions. 
Again,  at  Hernes's  oak  Falstaff  is 
surrounded  by  elves  and  fairies  whose 
fantastic  appearance  is  only  exceeded 
by  his  own  as  he  rises  to  display  those 
spreading  antlers.  Realism  forms  the 
keynote  of  the  tavern  scene  from  Part 
II  of  "  Henry  IV,"  which  is  being  done 
in  the  approved  Reinhardt  manner, 
while  the  tavern  scene  from  Part  I 
lends  itself  best  to  production  in  the 
Elizabethan  style. 

At  the  head  of  the  cast  stand 
Miriam  Ramer  '33,  who  assumes  the 
proportions  of  "Plump  Jack"  in  the 
scenes  from  "Henry  IY,"  and  Helen 
Geller  '33,  who  supplements  her  in 
a  big  way  in  the  scenes  from  "The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor." 

Three  performances  will  be  given 
in  Students'  Building:  May  26  (tickets 
SI  and  S.50);  June  15  ($1.50  and  SI); 
and  June  16  ($2  and  $1.50).  Orders 
for  reservations  may  be  sent  to  Bar- 
bara Howard,  Morrow  House. 

Helen  Bragdon  '33* 

♦Daughter  of  Helen  Cobb  Bragdon  '07. 


Woe  £ife  Sciences  fr^At  Hornet" 

ON  the  evening  of  March  16  there 
was  an  open  meeting  of  Biolog- 
ical Society  in  Burton  Hall  to  which 
everyone  was  invited.  Nearly  every- 
one came — Faculty  and  the  children 
of  Faculty;  non-scientific  students 
who  had  not  seen  a  laboratory  since 
their  science  group  requirement  was 
fulfilled;  physics  and  chemistry  stu- 
dents who  were  eager  to  see  what  these 
life  sciences  were  doing;  and  just 
plain  "people"  whose  direct  contact 
with  education  was  long  ago  and  far 
away.  All  evening  long  they  wan- 
dered from  room  to  room  of  the  great 
building,  examining  the  permanent 
collections,  listening  and  watching  as 
businesslike  students  in  smocks,  the 
tools  of  their  trade  in  their  hands, 
demonstrated  the  problems  on  which 
they  were  working. 

Most,  but  not  all,  of  the  40  students 
who  conducted  the  demonstrations 
were  science  majors,  with  premedical 
and  public  health  majors  among  them. 

The  scientific  among  the  visitors 
went  directly  for  what  they  wanted: 
to  Room  33,  for  instance,  for  Nutri- 
tion (basal  metabolism,  the  effect  of 
vitamin  A  and  B  deficient  diet  on 
rats,  etc.) ;  to  Room  24  for  Bacteri- 
ology, where  there  were  microscopic 
demonstrations  of  diphtheria,  pneu- 
monia, etc. ;  to  Room  6  for  dissections 
of  embryos;  to  Room  31  A,  where  the 
preparation  of  microscopic  slides  was 
beautifully  done  by  students  in  His- 
tology; to  Room  4B  for  fascinating 
demonstrations  in  Landscape  Garden- 
ing, and  so  on;  but  the  laity,  program 
tightly  grasped  in  hand,  saw  all  these 
things  and  more:  mammalian  anat- 
omy, physiology,  anthropology,  genet- 
ics; and  more  than  once  they  sought 
the  sweet-smelling  air  of  the  Botany 
rooms  where  among  other  demonstra- 
tions, fresh  apple  twigs  were  being 
grafted  and  the  structure  of  the 
flower  was  being  revealed. 
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Laboratory  Work  in  the  Life  Sciences 

Above:  A  Class  in  Physiology  Studies  Problems  in  Nutrition 
Below:  An  Outdoor  Laboratory  for  Spring  Days  in  Horticulture 


Stahlberg 
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THIS  spring  is  just  another  sign 
that  one  should  never  despair  of 
anything!  After  wading  through 
melting  snow  and  ice  and  being  water- 
logged with  rain  for  several  weeks,  we 
finally  renounced  all  belief  in  spring. 
And  now,  at  the  end  of  April,  all  sorts 
of  things  are  happening  to  prove  that 
we  were  wrong.  Instead  of  shoveling 
snow,  "Mr.  King's  men"  are  cutting 
the  grass  by  the  Observatory;  people 
talk  about  crew  competitions  instead  of 
ski  trains;  and,  surest  sign  of  all,  the 
magnolia  tree  by  the  Plant  House  is 
almost  in  full  bloom.  Who  would 
have  thought,  during  the  snowstorm 
of  last  week,  that  we  would  ever  again 
have  seen  the  dogwood  in  bloom,  or 
cut  all  classes  to  gambol  on  the  green 
like  any  spring  lamb,  or  go  and  hunt 
for  arbutus?  Work  in  the  Libe  now 
affects  us  as  spring  housecleaning 
affected  that  lovable  creature,  Ken- 
neth C.raham's  "Mole" — "It  was 
small  wonder,  then,  that  he  suddenly 
flung  down  his  brush  on  the  floor, 
said  'Bother!'  and  'O  Blow!'  and  also 
'Hang  spring-cleaning'  and  bolted 
out  of  the  house  without  even  waiting 
to  put  on  his  coat."  We  are  even 
tempted  to  treat  the  grass  cops,  who 
seem  to  gather  together  just  where  the 
grass  is  greenest  and  most  enticing, 
fully  as  jeeringly  as  the  mole  treated 
the  rabbit  who  blocked  his  road. 
Some  day  soon  our  self-control  will 
vanish  and  we  shall  run  around  on  the 


greenest  grass,  remarking  contemptu- 
ously in  answer  to  all  strident  whistles, 
"Onion  sauce!  Onion  sauce!"  and  be 
gone  before  they  can  think  of  a  thor- 
oughly satisfactory  reply. 

The  subject  of  spring  naturally 
makes  us  reminisce  about  that 
strangely  named  function,  Spring 
Dance,  held  in  March.  There  was 
the  usual  excitement  about  whether  or 
not  flowers  would  arrive  in  time  to  be 
worn,  whether  one's  hair  should  be 
waved  "on  the  side"  or  "straight 
back,"  and,  most  momentous  problem 
of  all,  whether  or  not  one's  man  would 
have  a  car.  As  if  such  things  weren't 
quite  enough  worries  for  poor  college 
girls  just  recovered  from  Midyears, 
the  banks  closed  on  the  day  of  the 
dance — a  tragedy,  but  one  that  pro- 
vided us  with  an  endless  topic  of  con- 
versation and  much  fun.  What  could 
be  more  encouraging  to  one's  self- 
esteem  than  to  know  that  even  the 
most  awesome  member  of  the  Faculty 
was  probably  juggling  eight  cents  in 
his  pocket,  just  like  his  students,  who 
were  in  their  usual  state  of  "really 
not  having  a  cent  to  spend  for  the  rest 
of  the  month"? 

Right  after  Spring  Dance  came 
what  was,  for  many  people,  the  event 
of  the  winter — the  Model  League  of 
Nations,  held  here  and  attended  by 
delegates  from  27  New  England  Col- 
leges. For  days  beforehand  usually 
normal  members  of  the  International 
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Relations  Club  were  heard  in  argu- 
ments about  Chile's  nitrates  or  the 
gold  standard  in  Abyssinia  (we  won- 
der how  many  people  knew  that 
Abyssinia  had  such  highly  compli- 
cated and  sophisticated  things  as 
gold  standards?).  Suddenly,  one 
Thursday  afternoon,  350  delegates 
arrived,  all  with  portfolios  which 
simply  dripped  treaties  and  economic 
or  political  wisdom.  For  three  days 
meetings  were  held — committee  meet- 
ings, council  and  assembly  meetings, 
varied  by  lunches  and  a  dance  at  Scott. 
Most  of  the  discussions  were  open  to 
the  College,  which  crowded  to  hear  the 
solemn  deliberations.  It  was  really 
very  official — especially  one  discussion 
which  lasted  from  8  p.m.  till  1.30  a.m. 
with  everyone  engulfed  in  a  dense  fog 
(of  smoke,  of  course,  not  mental!) 
while  messengers  with  impressive 
badges  ran  back  and  forth  with  notes 
to  delegates.  Finally,  the  world's 
problems  were  solved  and  the  Confer- 
ence ended,  leaving  us  perfectly 
exhausted,  but  very  gratified  that 
now  we  at  least  know  how  the  League 
works  and,  for  the  first  time,  can  read 
about  that  mysterious  realm  of  "the 
Chaco"  or  the  Manchurian  railroads 
with  a  spark  of  intelligence. 

Rally  Day  was  of  course  a  huge 
success — it  would  be  impossible  to 
imagine  an  unsuccessful  Rally  Day. 
Evidently  the  committee  thought  that 
we  were  all  on  the  verge  of  breakdowns 
or  something  of  the  kind,  for  to  do 
away  with  the  usual  rush  to  Sage  and 
the  resultant  excitement,  the  Rally 
was  put  in  the  afternoon,  and  we  were 
thus  allowed  to  give  our  whole  atten- 
tion to  the  exercises  in  the  morning. 
The  Junior  Choir  made  up  by  their 
fine  singing  for  the  lack  of  an  Ode,  and 
Mr.  Felix  Frankfurter  gave  one  of 
the  best  Rally  Day  (or,  to  be  exact, 
Exercises-in-Commemoration-of- 
Washington's-Birthday!)  speeches 
that  we  have  had  for  a  long  time. 
Although  his  subject  was  "Safe  Now 


in  the  Wide.  Wide  World."  we  SOOI1 
found  thai  we  would  not  be  at  all  safe 
but  would  have  to  work  hard  with  our 
minds,  not  just  with  machines,  to 
make  the  wide  world  safe.  Once 
again  we  had  that  inestimable  privilege 
of  seeing  our  Faculty  all  dressed  up 
with  red  and  blue  streamers,  black 
robes,  and  Scotch  hats. 

At  the  afternoon  Rally,  the  gym 
was  crowded  as  usual,  the  songs  just 
as  clever  as  usual, 
and  all  four  classes 
just  as  eager  as 
usual  to  shoot 
their  ribbons  up 
to  the  President  in 
the  gallery.  After 
the  seniors  had 
won  the  basket- 
ball game,  we  all 
went  home  to  re- 
cuperate for  a  few 
all  too  brief  hours 
before  going  to  the  evening's  show 
where,  among  other  things,  Picasso's 
"Seated  Woman"  made  a  personal 
appearance  in  a  dance,  leaving  us  with 
the  feeling  that  if  only  the  "Seated 
Woman"  would  dance  all  the  time 
we  might  understand  her  better  than 
when  she  looks  disdainfully  at  us 
from  a  canvas.  (We  have  not  yet, 
though  we  are  still  hoping,  arrived  at  the 
blissful  state  of  remembering  that  the 
' '  Seated  Woman  "is  not  a  woman ,  and 
looking  at  it  as  one  does  the  diagrams 
in  geometry — a  thing  we  were  told  to 
do,  but  that  seems  rather  mean  to  the 
woman.)  We  should  mention  in  pass- 
ing that  the  illustration  is  not  the 
"Seated  Woman"  but  the  Gay  Nine- 
ties, who  ushered  in  the  "Revue  of 
Smith  College"  which  was  the  theme 
song,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Show. 

We  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  Dr. 
Barstow,  who  conducted  the  Religious 
Forum,  in  a  week  of  informal  inter- 
views and  lectures.  This  period  each 
year  is  one  of  the  few  times  when  one 
feels  justified   in   going   to   a   lecture 
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every  night.  Speaking  of  lectures, 
the  high  light  of  the  lecture  season 
came  when  T.  S.  Eliot  addressed  an 
audience  of  all  the  English  majors, 
all  the  literati  and  intelligentsia,  and 
almost  all  the  Faculty,  on  the  subject 
of  Edward  Lear!  We  shall  never 
forget  our  thrill  when  we  heard  a  true 
poet  actually  quoting  our  favorite 
lino  about  going  to  sea  in  a  sieve. 
President  Neilson's  talks  on  current 
events  ended  with  his  departure  after 
a  full  chapel,  called  this  time  by  the 
students,  and  closing  with  everybody 
singing,  "There's  a  bonnie  Scotch 
laddie,"  but  they  have  been  replaced 
by  talks  by  Messrs.  Whitmore  and 
Orton,  and  every  Monday  morning  we 
go  eagerly  to  get  our  farm  bills  and 
currency  problems  cleared  up  by  them 
in  delightful  presentations  punc- 
tuated by  a  sense  of  humor.  Con- 
certs as  well  as  lectures  have  been 
plentiful.  As  usual  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony stands  out  among  all  the 
winter's  concerts,  for  it  gave  us  a 
truly  memorable  performance  of  Stra- 
vinsky's "Sacre  du  Printemps" — a 
performance  that  was  greeted  with  so 
much  enthusiasm  and  stamping  that 
we  had  secret  fears  lest  the  balcony 
fall  with  a  crash  into  the  orchestra  on 
the  platform.  The  platform,  we 
hasten  to  add  is  still  standing  and 
nobly  supported  the  white-clad  class 
choirs  as  they  entertained  us  in  the 
Choir  Competition — won  for  the  sec- 
ond time  by  the  Class  of  1935.  (N.B., 
ye  other  classes!) 

Just  when  the  weather  was  at  its 
Marchiest,  with  winds  that  make  you 
feel  strangely  excited  and  energetic, 
came  the  most  exciting  week  of  the 
semester — the  week  when  we  learn  in 
Chapel  who  is  to  sail  our  ship  for  next 
year.  A  perfect  Head  of  Council 
was  appointed,  and  an  equally  excit- 
ing and  pleasing  Head  of  the  House  of 
Reps,  and  Chairman  of  Judicial 
Board.  Only  the  return  of  the  Presi- 
dent from  a  long  absence  can  equal 


the  thrill  of  that  long  pause  inevitably 
made  by  the  outgoing  Head  of  Council 
as  she  announces  her  successor.  In 
fact  we  must  stop  long  enough  in  this 
dash  through  this  exciting  week  to 
tell  about  this  morning  in  detail. 
Lois  Jameson  sang  her  swan  song,  as 
Eileen  O'Daniel  had  done  a  year  ago. 
She  said  in  part: 

.  .  .  When  I  got  up  on  the  steps  last 
year,  I  said  I  was  glad  to  be  here,  but  that 
day  I  was  only  being  polite  when  I  said  it. 
Today  I  can  say  that  it  has  been  the  most 
wonderful  year  of  my  life,  and  I  thank  you 
for  it.  .  .  .  Last  year  Eileen  O'Daniel 
made  a  scintillating  speech  in  which  she 
said  tio\v  much  her  respect  for  the  Adminis- 
tration had  grown  during  the  year;  and  I 
disputed  this  statement  and  said  that  my 
respect  for  the  Administration  could  not 
grow  because  it  was  boundless  already. 
But  if  my  respect  could  not  grow,  my  affec- 
tion did,  and  I  have  gained  from  all  my 
contacts  with  it  something  real  and  fine — 
however,  being  a  good  Anglo-Saxon  I  can- 
not go  into  this  any  farther.  .  .  . 

I  have  had  a  great  experience  and  it  is 
the  greatest  pleasure  to  hand  the  promise  of 
a  similar  experience  to  my  successor. 
Though  she  cannot  be  present  to  hear  our 
enthusiastic  welcome,  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  this  year  the  lady  from  the  Junior 
Class  is  Eleanor  Hayden. 

Then  came  Helen  Fleming,  Head  of 
Judicial  Board,  with  her  farewell  and 
hail.     She  said  in  part: 

I  feel  like  the  little  colored  boy  who  when 
asked  as  he  hurried  across  the  street, 
"Where  are  you  going,  sonny?"  replied,  "I 
done  been  where  I'se  gwine ! "  I  have  learned 
to  realize  what  the  College  is,  and  how 
precious  is  the  kind  of  cooperation  we  have 
between  Administration  and  Faculty  and 
students;  nothing  is  so  thrilling  as  to  be  a 
part  of  a  dynamic  group. 

With  great  pleasure,  she  then  an- 
nounced Eunice  Jameson  as  her  suc- 
cessor, and  Louise  Thomas,  retiring 
head  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
announced  Mary  Morison  as  her  suc- 
cessor, and  after  great  applause  for  the 
"new  deal"  Mrs.  Scales  rang  out  the 
old  and  in  the  new  as  follows: 

Both  sorrow  and  gladness  are  mingled 
as  we  say  goodbye  to  the  seniors  who  have 
carried  us  along  so  well,  and  note  the  un- 
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failing  regularity  with  which  you  set  a 
splendid  group  of  new  officers  before  us.  I 
hope  that  in  this  College  year  the  bus  will 
goon  its  way  with  the  steering  gear  in  good 
order  and  the  carburetor  never  kicking — 
hut  not  quite  at  the  pace  of  70  miles  an 
hour:  remember  the  nerves  of  the  well- 
meaning  but  elderly  Administration! 

The  same  week  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
elections  were  announced — the  thing 
that  seems  to  most  of  us  the  greatest 
award  in  college.  Such  a  list  as  the 
Dean  read  that  morning! — some  two- 
score  seniors,  including  all  the  most 
important  people  around  campus, 
such  as  the  former  president  of 
Council  and  chairman  of  J.  B. — and. 
best  of  all,  four  juniors,  all  grand- 
daughters! "S"  pins  were  awarded, 
too,  amid  great  excitement,  and  all 
sorts  of  prizes  and  scholarships.  By 
the  end  of  such  a  week  we  all  sadly 
needed  a  time  in  which  to  be  calm  and 
catch  up  on  our  list  of  people  to  be 
congratulated,  but  we  had  still  to 
learn  that  the  seniors  won  the  basket- 
ball tournament,  that  Dorothy  Fos- 
dick  and  Peggy  MacDonald  got  Smith 
blazers,  and  that  the  new  Xickerson 
Cup  for  the  girl  who  had  done  most  for 
basket  ball  went  to  Edith  Miller. 

Spring  vacation  finally  arrived  and 
with  it  came  the  usual  fever  for  buying 
clothes  and  wasting  time.  YVe  came 
back  to  find  that  bicycles  are  threaten- 
ing to  disappear  before  the  onslaught 
of  roller  skates,  which,  as  they  speed 
down  the  hill   to   Burton,   make  the 


most    disconcerting    noise    for    those 

studying  in  Seel  ye  Reading  Room. 
rhere  is  a  strange  story  around  Col- 
lege now  which  just  shows  how 
thoroughly  spring  fever  has  caught 
Northampton:  it  appears  that  six  of 
the  most  staid  and  studious  upper- 
classmen  defied  the  precincts  of  the 
History  Seminar  Room  by  holding  relay 
races  and  broad-jumping  contests 
there!  Alas,  where  have  disappeared 
those  cool  and  respected  uppercl; 
men  whom  we,  as  Freshmen,  found  so 
to  be  feared?  However  studious  and 
serious  one  may  be  in  winter,  spring 
quite  reverses  matters,  and  the  seniors, 
with  a  wonderful  disregard  for  exams, 
are  to  be  distinguished  now  only  by 
their  cars  and  by  the  fact  that  they 
and  their  cars  have  become  the  arch- 
enemy of  all  writtens  or  papers,  and 
tempt,  with  alluring  tales  of  far-off 
roads  and  wide  fields,  their  poor  inno- 
cent friends.  (One  mustn't  suppose 
that  this  task  of  temptation  is  at  all 
difficult,  for  it  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
easiest  things  that  the  seniors  do!) 
People  are  already  beginning  to  won- 
der about  Prom  and  Prom  dresses, 
about  Junior  Usher  clothes,  and  Float 
Night — even  Commencement  seems 
very,  very  close  now.  The  second 
semester  has  again,  as  is  its  habit, 
hurried  by  so  fast  that  we  could 
scarcely  keep  up  with  it.  and  we  have, 
at  times,  even  fallen  behind  and  stood 
still  a  moment  while  the  parade  passed 
by,  watching  the  evening  light  on  the 
new  athletic  field,  or  the  shadows  as 
they  silently  drift  across  the  campus. 
Marion  Blake  19.U 
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Human  Reproduction.  Boston:  Houghton 
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Patch,  Howard  R.  The  Dogma  of  the 
Negative,  in  Catholic  World,  Apr. 
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XXVI,  No.  5,  1932. 

Taylor,  William  S.  A  Critique  of  Sublima- 
tion in  Males:  A  Study  of  Forty  Superior 
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t  In  Alumnae  Collection. 
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Prayer  for  a  Housewife,   in  Ladies'  Home 

Jour.,  May. 
Stecker,    Dorothy   ex- '26    (Mrs.    Norman) 

Dualities.     N.  Y.:  An  American  Place. 
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Bulletin  for  Librarians,  Apr. 
t Young,  Ethel  F.  '05     Wealth,    in  Country 

Bard,  Spring  and  Summer. — Springtime,  in 

The  Circle,  Apr-May. 

t  In  Alumnae  Collection. 

l^ptes  on  'Publications 

Our  Neighbors  Near  and  Far,  by  Frances 
Carpenter,  F.R.G.S.  American  Book  Co. 
1933. 

IT  IS  just  a  geography  textbook,"  said 
the  author  when,  like  a  good  alumna, 
she  gave  the  gay  orange  and  black  book — the 
eighth  or  ninth  she  has  published — to  the 
Alumnae  Collection.     She  may  be  right  about 


its  being  a  textbook     it  has  a  "Foreword  for 

Teachers,"  and  there  arc  questions  to  !><• 
answered  and  exercises  to  be  done — but  it 
certainly  is  not  "just  "  a  textbook,  tor  it  has 
dimensions!  and  the  geography  book  with 
which  we  laboriously  tried  to  visualize  the 

world  and  all  that  in  it  is,  was  as  Hat  a-  the 
paper   it    was   printed   on.        There   were   maps, 

of  course,  and  pictures,  and  text .  but  I  he  maps 
and  pictures  and  text  were  ordinary  they 
left  us  chained  to  our  schoolroom  seat ;  w  hereas 
the  maps  and  pictures  and  text  of  this  book 
have  length  and  height,  and,  most  wonderful 
of  all,  depth-  the  material  depth  of  lakes  and 
mountains  and  soil,  and  the  spiritual  depth 
of  understanding.  They  make  of  our  world  a 
neighborly  place  in  which  we  are  very  much 
involved. 

The  device — if  it  be  a  device — by  which 
this  perfect  conception  of  teaching  geography 
is  achieved  is  one  which  has  universal  appeal, 
namely,  "travel."  We,  the  children,  are  going 
somewhere  on  every  page;  we  are  visiting 
children  in  every  country  in  the  world,  and 
the  children  have  personalities.  What  won- 
der that  our  world  picture  grows  ever  more 
vivid  and  fascinating!  In  fact,  textbook  or 
no,  in  these  days  when  red  ink  is  harder  to 
keep  in  stock  than  black,  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  we  adults  can  continue  to  throw 
into  the  handiest  waste  basket  the  multi-col- 
ored folders  of  the  beguiling  travel  agencies, 
and,  taking  passage  on  the  orange  and  black 
liner  of  "Our  Neighbors  Near  and  Far,"  go 
out  to  see  the  world. 

The  Quarterly  acknowledges  receipt  of 
"Spaniards'  Mark,"  by  Lois  (Cole)  Taylor  '24 
[with  Turney  Allan  Taylor],  and  regrets  that 
the  date  of  its  arrival  makes  it  necessary  to 
postpone  the  review  until  the  August  issue. 

The  Quarterly  is  glad  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  alumnae  to  the  "Classroom  and  Cam- 
pus" column  which  Eunice  (Fuller)  Barnard 
'08  conducts  in  the  Sunday  N.  V.  Times;  and 
also  to  her  series  of  articles  on  colleges  for 
women  which  is  running  in  the  N.  V.  Times 
Magazine. 


The  Editor  requests  cooperation  in  keeping  the  list  of  current  publications  up  to  the  minute.     It  will 
greatly  assist  the  Quarterly  if  authors  of  books,  articles,  poems,  or  essays  will  send  it 
all  necessary  information,  if  practical,  in  advance  of  the  date  on  which  contribu- 
tions are  to  appear.     Copies  of  these  books  and  magazines  for  the 
permanent  Alumnae  Collection  will  be  gratefully  received, 
and  when  possible,  the  books  will  be  reviewed 


"Driven  Out  of  Sdeiis 

TWO  articles  in  the  last  Quarterly, 
quite  unrelated  in  general,  seem  to  work 
together  harmoniously.  Miss  Raymond's 
"The  Garden  or  the  Field?"  suggests  that 
many  students  who  are  being  pushed  toward 
the  garden  of  the  college  would  do  better  to 
admit  their  lack  of  ability,  and  be  content  to 
browse  in  the  fields  outside.  Mrs.  Wood- 
house,  in  "College  Women  in  the  World  of 
Work,"  intimates  that  on  the  whole  college 
women  have  not  been  outstanding  in  the 
highly  remunerative  paths  of  life.  If  college 
is  grindingly  hard  to  enter  and  endure,  and 
offers  no  big  reward  or  palpable  result,  then 
surely  it  would  be  a  fine  place  to  keep  away 
from.  Humbler  walks  of  life,  such  as  the 
dancer's,  the  manikin's,  the  mushroom  culti- 
vator's, would  have  more  immediate  lure. 

But  just  how,  and  when,  and  by  whom  are 
these  questions  to  be  decided?  and  what  of  the 
decision  regarding  ultimate  gain?  Is  this 
gain  to  be  exclusively  financial?  Is  hard 
work  to  be  considered  a  final  barrier?  Wrhat 
aptitude  test  is  to  be  accepted  as  decisive? 
Both  these  distinguished  ladies  seem  to  me  to 
be  addressing  a  world  that  is  already  too 
much  with  us.  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra  never  had  a 
bigger  following  than  he  has  today.  The 
younger  generation  is  eager  to  grow  old  along 
with  real  thinkers,  and  to  dream  of  a  whole 
that  it  has  planned. 

A  practical  answer  to  the  suggestions  that 
girls  who  find  Latin  and  algebra  repulsive 
should  betake  themselves  to  primrose  paths 
has  been  furnished  by  the  leading  colleges 
since  the  February  Quarterly  went  to  press. 
Students  are  now  to  be  admitted  by  various 
new  methods.  Plans  C  and  D  with  all  their 
intricacies  mean  to  the  lay  mind  a  vitally 
important  innovation.  Girls  can  enter  col- 
lege without  the  hitherto  sacrosanct  units 
and  credits,  provided  they  can  adduce  proof 
t  hat  t  hey  are  bright  and  ambitious  and  able  to 
do  college  work.      Many  a  new  wicket  gate  is 


opened.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  no  girl  will 
hereafter  be  debarred  from  college  on  account 
of  a  repugnance  for  any  one  subject.  She 
will  have  to  do  faithful  work  at  school,  but  the 
choice  of  subjects  is  enlarged.  Her  gift  for 
music  and  art  and  dramatics  has  become  an 
asset.  She  must  stand  eminent  among  her 
mates,  but  if  she  is  sufficiently  able  examina- 
tions can  be  omitted. 

The  more  idealistic  answer  is,  however,  of 
more  enduring  value.  It  matters  not  how 
strait  the  gate.  Satisfaction  and  happiness 
depend  more  on  mastery  of  soul  than  on  ma- 
terial ease  or  evasion  of  hardship.  An  enor- 
mous amount  of  discussion  of  modern  educa- 
tion seems  to  regard  all  training  as  fitting 
youth  primarily  for  immediate  rather  than  for 
ultimate  living;  for  the  twenties,  and  even  for 
the  early  twenties.  What  of  the  later  dec- 
ades; what  of  the  thirties  and  the  forties? 
Old  age  may  be  left  out  of  the  picture.  It 
does  not  interest  youth;  and  it  will  take  care  of 
itself.  But  ambition  is  acutely  cognizant  of 
the  thirties,  and  surely  no  education  that  is 
too  ephemeral  to  pervade  and  satisfy  that 
decade  is  worth  any  effort  at  all.  The  en- 
riching of  life — the  development  of  all  the 
phases  of  a  personality — will  alone  provide 
for  life  planned  as  a  whole. 

If  an  education  beyond  preparatory  school, 
yet  provid.ng  immediate  revenue,  were  de- 
sirable, the  college  offering  vocational  training 
wrould  be  the  best.  In  many  cases  this  is 
true.  A  girl  can  get  her  degree  and  much 
college  life  and  experience,  and  graduate 
ready  for  library  work,  or  a  secretarial  posi- 
tion, or  supervision  of  athletics  or  dramatics  or 
institutions.  It  is  admirable  that  such  oppor- 
tunities should  be  available,  for  many  a  girl 
who  must  be  prepared  for  self-support  as 
early  as  possible  could  have  no  college  life 
otherwise.  But  such  a  compromise  must  al- 
ways resemble  a  sacrifice,  cheerfully  adopted 
when  necessary,  but  not  to  be  chosen  for  its 
own  sake. 
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The  essential  difference  between  the  educa- 
tion of  a  boy  and  that  of  a  girl  is  a  difference 
of  kind  rather  than  of  degree.  The  boy  knows 
where  he  is  going.  If  anyone  can  take  a  vo- 
cational or  specialized  course  it  is  he.  The 
girl,  on  the  contrary,  may  study  library  cata- 
loguing and  find  herself  married  to  a  botanist 
in  the  Andes;  she  may  be  a  trained  factory 
inspector  and  get  a  job  on  a  ranch,  or  giving 
out  blankets  to  the  Cherokees.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  her  education  has  been  in  the 
liberal  arts,  with  the  evaluation  of  all  knowl- 
edge as  her  province,  all  will  be  grist  that 
comes  to  her  mill.  Mathematics  helps  in 
sweeping  a  room;  chemistry  in  modifying  milk 
for  babies.  All  subjects,  even  those  chosen  at 
hazard,  work  together  for  the  meeting  ot 
emergencies.  The  woman  is  a  part  of  all 
that  she  has  met,  and  nothing  that  she  knows, 
or  knows  how  to  learn,  has  wasted  her  time. 
She  has  gained  the  power  to  deal  with  new 
material  that  William  James  said  was  the  only 
important  power  subject  to  cultivation. 

Parents  have  usurped  much  in  their  time; 
too  much  at  all  times,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
youth  of  today.  Let  us  at  all  costs  avoid  the 
retroactive  movement  that  would  give  them 
in  these  critical  days  the  power  to  decide 
irrevocably  the  future  limitations  of  daughters 
now  in  their  teens,  who  fancy  that  they  dislike 
effort,  or  Latin,  or  history,  or  who,  in  any  of 
the  ways  dear  to  immaturity,  prejudge  their 
own  cases,  and  close  the  gates  of  Eden  in  their 
own  faces.  The  Wilderness  were  not  Paradise 
enow  without  the  Book  of  Verses  underneath 
the  bough. 

Elizabeth  (Lewis)  Day  '95 
Mrs.  Day's  School,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Shall  We  £eave  the  Flowers 
in  the  Field  or —  ? 

AS  I  read  Miss  Raymond's  article,  "The 
^"*-  Garden  or  the  Field?"  in  the  February 
Quarterly,  I  recalled  a  visit  made  last  sum- 
mer to  a  particularly  beautiful  and  well-kept 
garden,  where  the  gardener  pointed  with  pride 
to  some  flowers  transplanted  from  their 
natural  habitat  in  the  field,  which  under  care- 
ful cultivation  had  gained  greater  beaut y  of 
fcrm  and  color.  Then  I  found  myself  asking 
the  question,  "Shall  we  in  the  educational 
world  leave  the  flowers  in  the  field  or  give 
them  an  opportunity  for  further  development 
under  the  favorable  influences  ot  the  garden?" 
To  leave  the  garden  figure  and  employ  more 


direct  speech:  mrith  Miss  Raymond's  conten 

t  ion  that   1  here  must   lie  a  recognition  of  \ar\ 

ing  kinds oi  ability  in  the  ^ i r  1  ^  of  our  prepare 

lory  schools  and  thai  i here  musl  be  provision 
for  developing  the  non-academic  as  well  as 

the  scholastic  bent,  through  Junior  Col 
and  special  schools  ,,!    Art    and    Music      with 
this   contention    we   are    in    complete   agree- 
ment.     Hut  there  are  other  phases  of  the  sub 
ject  to  be  considered. 

Not  every  ^irl  at  sixteen  or  seventeen  has 
developed  a  definite  intellectual  intei 
Surely  the  ^\x\  who  is  slow  in  maturing  and 
finding  her  own  special  bent  should  not  be  set 
aside  as  non-college  material,  but,  rather,  en- 
couraged to  lpok  forward  to  college  and  to  the 
broader  education  and  more  varied  fields  ot 
knowledge,  where  by  further  experimentation 
she  may  learn  her  greatest  possibilities  and 
capacities.  At  the  recent  Deans'  Conference 
in  St.  Paul,  great  stress  was  laid  upon  this  very 
point,  and  teachers  and  advisers  were  "urged 
to  use  great  caution  before  college  opportuni- 
ties are  closed  to  individual  students." 

Another  phase  of  the  situation  is  seen  in  our 
large  public  high  schools.  There  we  often 
find  girls  of  intellectual  ability  and  excellent 
scholastic  standing,  whose  parents  can  afford 
college  for  their  daughters  but  are  indifferent 
to  the  value  of  a  college  education,  except  by 
an  economic  standard.  This  group  offers  a 
real  challenge  to  teachers  and  advisers.  To 
show  such  girls  and  their  parents  that  a  college 
course  offers  valuable  preparation  for  "  intelli- 
gent community  participation"  and  provides 
a  cultural  background  for  the  appreciation  of 
the  enduring  satisfactions  of  life,  and  to  influ- 
ence them  towards  college  is  an  inestimable 
service  not  only  to  the  individual  girl  but  to 
the  college  as  well. 

"Should  college  be  limited  to  the  able?" 
If  so,  who  are  the  able?  To  answer  this  ques- 
tion with  understanding  and  fairness  demands 
careful  study  of  the  field  and  the  garden  and 
the  individual  plants. 

RUTH  H.  Franklin  '85 
High  School.  Newport,  R.  I. 

8a  rthquak  es  and  Ju  ngles 

THE    following    paragraphs    are    from    a 
letter  from  ('.race  '  Kelley  >  Tenney   (>7.  ot 
Long  Beach,  California. 

I  assure  you  that  in  22"  Dame  Nature  can 
have  a  most  terrible  convulsion!  We  were 
awaiting  the  announcement  of  dinner  when 
the  quake  came.  I  was  reading.  Sud- 
denly   there    came    the    most    frightful    roar 
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imaginable.  Amazed,  I  thought  to  myself: 
"What  unusually  heavy  firing  the  fleet  must 
be  doing!"  Looking  up,  I  saw  the  large  lamp 
on  the  table  beside  me  jump  off  the  table. 
As  I  grabbed  for  it,  there  was  the  greatest 
confusion  of  noises:  crashing,  creaking,  break- 
ing, slamming,  banging.  I  saw  Mr.  Tenney 
reeling  across  the  room.  Then  came  a  sharp 
cry  from  Martena,  "Mother,  run  out!"  We 
saw  our  neighbors  on  their  front  lawns,  all 
speechless,  gasping,  as  they  saw  windows 
broken,  chimneys  lying  in  a  shapeless  mass,  etc. 
Immediately  there  arose  the  indescribable 
noises  of  a  devastated  city— the  sirens  of  the 
ambulances  intensifying  the  horror.  Parks 
were  filled;  hospitals  were  crowded;  police 
hunted  in  the  ruined  buildings  for  the  dead. 
A  sleepless  night  for  everybody!  When  the 
temblors  came,  the  houses  swayed  and  we  ex- 
pected to  see  the  dwellings  about-  us  collapse, 
but  they  didn't.  Dawn  saw  a  sober,  shat- 
tered city,  but  a  courageous  pebple,  ready  to 
face  the  situation.  .  .  .  We  slept  out-of-doors 
3  nights,  and  for  10  days  we  practically  lived 
outside,  merely  running  in  to  get  things,  and 
sitting  on  the  edge  of  a  chair  eating  a  hurried 
meal— for  the  temblors  came  so  frequently 
that  we  felt  "jumpy."  ...  As  soon  as  it  was 
at  all  safe,  2  days  after  the  quake,  I  made  my 
way  to  the  Western  Union.  Such  a  weird 
scene!  Walking  in  the  middle  of  the  street, 
looking  up  all  the  time  to  see  that  parts  of 
buildings  weren't  about  to  fall,  seeing  people 
who  still  looked  dazed;  then  standing  with 
hundreds,  writing  my  telegrams  on  boards 
laid  across  stretchers  on  the  sidewalk,  waiting 
interminably  to  get  my  chance.  ...  A  very 
definite  code  for  building  is  being  made.  .  .  . 
Business  is  now  going  on  normally;  the  shops 
are  gay  with  Easter  finery;  the  schools  are 
holding  sessions  in  tents,  or  in  the  open. 

BY  permission  of  Mary  (Ward)  Dunning 
'97  we  quote  from  her  daughter  Alice 
(Dunning)  Cobble  '31,  who  was  married  in 
the  Congo  and  is  doing  missionary  work  with 
Monieka  as  headquarters.  In  January  while 
on  a  7-week  trip  to  their  missions  in  the  in- 
terior, she  writes: 


We  are  going  up  one  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  Busira — a  tributary  of  the  Congo — and  it 
will  take  us  five  days  of  steady  travel  in  the 
"  lokofe  "  to  arrive  at  Ndongokwa,  the  mission 
field  of  our  native  church — 5  days  of  no  vil- 
lages, so  we  take  all  our  food.  .  .  .  Last  night 
was  rather  difficult :  a  too  short  bed  in  the  back 
of  the  lokofe.  Woke  at  2  a.m.  to  see  two  long 
slender  canoes  pull  in  beside  our  boat.  The 
moon  was  shining,  a  single  man  in  each  canoe 
paddling;  it  was  beautiful  until  they  started 
talking,  and  then  I  slept  no  more.  In  the  new 
foliage,  which  is  as  bright  as  our  autumn 
leaves,  we  have  seen  huge  black  and  white 
monkeys.  Today  we  passed  a  large  elephant 
bath — woods  standing  in  water  from  which 
the  elephants  have  removed  all  vines  and 
lower  branches.  They  come  to  bathe,  stamp 
around,  play,  etc.  As  we  were  going  along 
past  deserted  growths  we  noticed  hundreds  of 
bats  clinging  to  the  water-grass  and  weeds. 
Robin  shot  one  for  food  for  the  natives — a 
great  creature  with  wings  stretching  about  two 
feet.  ...  It  seems  strange  to  be  off  in  a  boat, 
just  we  two  with  several  natives,  knowing 
that  there  are  no  other  white  people  for  miles 
and  miles!  .  .  .  The  tsetse  flies  are  a  nuisance. 
We  have  bruch-whips,  and  keep  slapping  at 
them.  Sometimes  we  do  not  feel  the  bite 
until  it  swells  and  itches.  Only  about  one 
fly  in  a  hundred  carries  sleeping  sickness,  so 
we  hope  none  of  these  is  infected.  .  .  .  We 
traveled  all  day  finding  just  one  place  on  the 
bank  which  had  enough  "land"  to  let  us  stop 
to  rest.  It  is  just  river  and  swamp.  .  .  .  Our 
first  day  of  Ekitelo,  Robin  taught  and  so  did 
our  native  evangelists.  I  did  some  work  in 
leading  songs  and  in  French. 

.  .  .  The  crowd  here  wanted  to  hear  the 
victrola,  but  we  had  none.  I'll  never  go  on 
another  trip  without  it.  Robin  showed  them 
the  flashlight,  much  to  their  glee  and  some 
fear.  It  happened  that  once  as  we  flashed  it 
an  unexpected  flash  of  lightning  came  and  a 
crack  of  thunder — so  of  course  they  were  much 
awed,  thinking  it  was  he.  Then  one  old 
man  said  he  knew  what  the  light  was — hadn't 
we  captured  the  sun  which  had  been  in  the 
heavens  all  that  day,  and  brought  it  to  shine 
during  the  night?  .  .  . 


The  Faculty  Committee  on  Directed  Reading  for  Alumnae 

would  appreciate  the  criticisms  and  suggestions  of  alumnae  who  have  received   lists 
during  1932-33.  These  questions  suggest  the  type  of  information  desired. 


Subject  of  list  received?. 


To  what  extent  have  you  used  it?. 


What  changes  would  increase  its  value? 

What  topics  for  new  lists? 

Name 
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40,000   DOLLAR   MARK 
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THE     FUND    GOES    TO 
SCHOLARSHIPS ! 
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Your  Gift  May  Seem  Like  a  Drop  in  the 
Bucket  but  What  a  Splash  It  Will  Make! 
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Alumnae  on  the  Board  of  Trustees:  Elizabeth  (Cutter)  Morrow  '96  (1936),  Ada  Comstock  '97  (1937), 

Aha  (Smith)  Corbett  "08  (1940). 


l\[otes  from  the  Offices 

THE  officers  and  staff  of  the  Alumnae  As- 
Bociation  entertained  the  senior  house 
presidents  at  supper  at  the  Hotel  Northamp- 
ton on  Sunday  evening,  April  9.  Other 
guests  were  1933's  officers,  student  govern- 
ment officers,  and  the  class  secretary  and 
Alumnae  Fund  chairman  who  will  take  office 
after  graduation.  These  seniors  are  present- 
ing the  Association  to  the  other  members  of 
the  class  and  will  share  with  them  the  infor- 
mation which  was  dispensed  during  the  eve- 
ning via  entertaining  and  illuminating  talks 
l>y  Mrs.  Huntington,  the  president,  and  Mrs. 
Ford,  resident  trustee,  and  by  a  pile  of  colorful 
"souvenir"  literature  presented  to  each  sen- 
ior. Mrs.  Hutchinson,  the  treasurer,  begged 
that  she  be  remembered  not  only  in  terms  of 
money,  and  Miss  Snow  put  the  seniors  on 
their  mettle  by  calling  the  roll  by  houses  and 
mentioning  the  percentage  of  Association 
members  and  Quarterly  subscribers  which 
the  1932  representatives  secured  last  spring. 
At  every  100  per  cent  announced  there  was 
great  applause.  Smith's  share  in  "A  Cen- 
tury of  Progress"  was  described  and  the  eve- 
ning ended  with  moving  pictures,  "Scenes 
from  Smith  College"  and  the  "Black  Hills 
Geology  Trip." 

As  we  write — less  than  two  weeks  after  this 
party — we  are  proud  to  announce  that  the 
following  houses  in  the  order  mentioned  have 
signed  up  100  percent  membership:  Comstock 
House  (Mary  Lindeke);  Ellen  Emerson 
House  (Mary  Louise  Olmsted);  Parsons  An- 
nex (Florence  Areson);  Morrow  House 
(Barbara  Howard);  Morris  House  (Helen 
Barlow). 

THE  Alumnae  Fund  Fellowships  have 
been  awarded  to  Marion  Horn  '33  for  the 
study  of  chemistry  at  Yale  and  to  Katrina 
Van  Hook  '33  for  the  study  of  art  at  Harvard. 
The  latter  is  the  daughter  of  Edith  (vom  Baur) 
Van  Hook  "04. 


CHAIRMEN  of  the  following  committees 
have  been  named  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee: Costume  Cup  Award,  Faith  (Ward) 
Libby  '24;  Alumnae  Parade,  Louise  Leland 
'23;  Polling  Committee,  Lois  Slocum  '21. 

THESE  are  days  in  which  democracies  are 
being  challenged!  Take  your  Associa- 
tion ballot  out  of  the  cubby-hole  in  your  desk 
and  by  marking  it  and  returning  it  promptly, 
prove  that  the  kind  of  democracy  by  which 
the  affairs  of  the  Alumnae  Association  are 
managed  is  effective!  Only  good  candidates 
are  nominated  so  that  even  though  you  do  not 
have  a  personal  acquaintance  with  them  you 
cannot  make  a  mistake.  Ballots  are  being 
received  daily  at  the  office — is  yours  among 
them? 

THE  Alumnae  Association  will  be  repre- 
sented by  nine  delegates  at  the  Biennial 
Convention  of  the  A.  A.  U.  W.  in  Minneapolis, 
May  17-20. 

ONCE  more  the  Quarterly  Board  cries: 
"The  King  is  dead!  Long  live  the 
King!"  meaning  in  this  instance  that  Eliza- 
beth (Lewis)  Day  '95,  a  member  of  the  board 
since  1921,  has  retired  and  Anne  Basinger  '29 
has  taken — not  Mrs.  Day's  place  for,  as  the 
old  song  goes, '  nobody  can,  can,  can ' — but  her 
own  place  in  the  editorial  counsels.  Miss 
Basinger  is  a  teacher  of  English  at  The 
Brearley  School  and  so  preserves  to  the  Board 
the  close  contact  with  preparatory  schools 
which  it  has  found  so  valuable  in  Mrs.  Day — 
and  the  Editor  announces  with  joy  that  Mrs. 
Day  herself  promises  to  stand  by. 

The  Reading  £isls 

WITHIN  the  last  year,  434  Directed 
Reading  Lists  have  been  sent  out,  with 
the  Class  of  1927  exhibiting  the  greatest  in- 
tellectual curiosity,  and  1926  and  1922  coming 
next!  The  following  lists  were  asked  for  in 
the  greatest  numbers:  Child  Psychology.  Ap- 
preciation and  History  of  Music,  Soviet  Rus- 
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sia,  and  Modern  Problems  of  Religion.  In- 
stead of  the  usual  query  slips  sent  to  recipients 
of  the  lists,  all  are  asked  to  submit  suggestions 
and  criticisms  at  this  time.  A  report  form 
which  will  allow  very  brief  comments  is  given 
on  page  294,  but  more  complete  opinions 
would  be  greatly  appreciated. 

7\[eu's  from  the  Club* 

THE  Baltimore  Club  has  held  monthly 
meetings.  In  January,  as  guest  of  the 
Washington  Club  it  heard  President  Neilson 
and  other  speakers  from  College;  in  February 
Council  was  reported;  and  in  March,  Frances 
(Carpenter)  Huntington  '12  was  speaker. 

Berkshire  County  has  entertained  under- 
graduates at  tea. 

Boston  reports:  "The  talk  in  January  by 
Marine  Leland  on  the  Junior  Year  in  France 
brought  many  members  who  do  not  attend 
regularly,  as  well  as  outsiders.  I  consider  it 
one  of  the  best  ways  to  stimulate  interest  in 
Smith."  Henry  Atherton  Frost's  talk  on 
Modern  Architecture  was  a  drawing  card  in 
February;  and  Lois  Jameson  '33  spoke  to  the 
club  and  films  were  shown  in  March.  Dean 
Xicolson  was  the  speaker  at  the  annual 
luncheon  in  April. 

Buffalo  gave  two  plays  after  a  January 
luncheon  meeting.  Through  the  sale  of 
tickets  for  the  Princeton  Triangle  Club  play, 
$250  was  made  for  the  Susan  Fuller  Albright 
Scholarship  Fund.  In  February  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy (art)  gave  an  illustrated  lecture;  in 
March  the  councilors  reported,  and  Ada  Corn- 
stock  '97,  in  town  for  the  Radcliffe  convention, 
"delighted  us  by  dropping  in  at  our  luncheon." 
Undergraduates  were  entertained  in  April. 

Chicago  has  heard  the  Council  reports,  and 
is  bending  its  energies  to  plans  for  manning 
the  Smith  booth  at  "A  Century  of  Progress" 
iand  planning  for  Smith  days  for  Smith  Fair 
(or  fair  Smith!)  visitors. 

China  slips  comfortably  into  her  place  in  the 
club  alphabet  via  a  letter  from  its  president 
for  the  past  year,  Marian  (Gardner)  Craighill 
'13.  She  writes  from  Xanchang  and  reports 
on  16  members  of  the  club.  She  announces 
Isabella  (Mack)  Patton  '98  as  the  new  presi- 
dent ;  says  that  they  are  to  have  two  annual 
meetings:  one  at  Peking  and  one  at  Shanghai; 
and  that  China  is  excited  about  the  Alumnae 
College  and  wishes  it  could  come. 

Cleveland,  at  a  meeting  at  the  Laurel  School 
with  Laurel-Smith  alumnae  hostesses,  heard 
Henry   Busch   of   Cleveland   College   discuss 


recent  developments  in  world  affairs,  and  lis- 
tened lo  the  Council  report.      It  has  been  dc 

cided  to  supplement  Christmas  dance  profits 

with  club  dues  to  complete  the  scholarship 
fund.  On  March  51  a  tea  was  given  in  honor 
of  Werner  Josten  of  Smith,  who  was  conduct- 
ing his  "Concerto  Sacro."  Outstanding 
Cleveland  musicians  were  invited. 

Among  local  speakers  on  the  Detroit  pro- 
grams are:  Helen  Kotting)  Maurice  '18  who 
talked  on  work  of  the  Birth  Control  League  in 
Detroit;  Winifred  Rand  '04  on  advisory  >er\ 
ice  for  college  women  a  part  of  the  research 
of  The  Merrill-Palmer  School;  Harriet  |  Berg 
told)  Woolfenden  '22  with  readings  from  her 
own  poems;  Virginia  Lowrie  \^S  on  College 
news.  An  enjoyable  supper  meeting  has 
been  held  and  a  tea  for  undergraduates. 
Money  raised  is  tied  up  in  one  of  the  large 
banks.  Only  10  per  cent  has  been  paid  but 
30  per  cent  is  expected  soon. 

Eastern  Connecticut  met  at  the  Norwood 
Inn  in  March  to  hear  about  Council. 

Eastern  New  York  heard  from  its  Council 
representatives  in  Albany,  Schenectady,  and 
Troy.  A  tea  for  prospective  students,  at 
which  College  films  were  shown  to  about  75. 
was  given  at  the  home  of  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Gilbert  Stewart  (Elizabeth  Barnard  '04)  at 
the  Watervliet  Arsenal. 

Evanston-Xorth  Shore  meetings  are  held 
eight  times  a  year.  A  rummage  sale  held  in 
March  to  complete  the  scholarship  fund 
netted  $200.  The  scholarship  has  been  won 
by  Margaret  Long,  daughter  of  Margaret 
Kingsley  '08,  a  student  at  Evanston  High 
School.  Students  from  this  school  and  from 
Roycemore  School  were  guests  in  March  at  the 
home  of  Charlotte  Sykes  '28. 

Fitchburg  has  held  two  meetings  with  guest 
speakers:  Florence  Snow  '04;  and  Sarah 
O'Toole  '95.  reporting  Council. 

Hartford's  January  luncheon  meeting  at  the 
V.  YV.  C.  A.  was  followed  by  a  skit.  "The 
March  of  Smith  College,"  a  take-off  on  "The 
March  of  Time."  CouncilVas  reported  at  a 
meeting  at  the  Town  and  Country  Club 
Club  members  and  their  husbands  heard  Dr. 
Robbins  Barstow,  president  of  Hartford 
Seminary  Foundation,  at  the  home  of  Marj;>rie 
(Elder)  Stevenson  02.  Dr.  Barstow  is  the 
husband  of  Dorothy  Rogers  '11.  At  the 
party  for  undergraduates  in  April.  Josephine 
(Daskam)  Bacon  '98  read  from  her  unpub- 
lished manuscript. 

Holvoke,  at  the  home  of  Dorcas  (Gill)  Smith 
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'20,  elected  officers  and  the  report  of  Council 
was  given.  Moving  pictures  of  Spring  Term 
and  the  Geology  Field  Trip  to  the  Black  Hills 
were  shown.  A  scholarship  bridge  party  is  to 
i  'i  in  M,i\ . 

Lynn  has  had  monthly  meetings.  Council 
has  been  reported,  and  in  March  high  school 
and  preparatory  school  students  were  enter- 
tained. Elizabeth  Mahoney  '33  told  of  her 
Junior  Year  in  Italy  and  College  films  were 
shown.  The  guests  were  enthusiastic  and 
only  one  criticism  was  voiced  by  several 
alumnae,  namely,  that  the  girls  might  think 
t  hat  college  was  all  fun  and  no  work. 

Manic  heard  the  Council  report  in  March, 
and  in  February  Lucy  Titcomb  '13  told  of  her 
recent  experiences  at  Kobe  College,  Japan. 
Plans  for  the  annual  meeting  will  be  made  by 
a  special  committee  with  the  hope  that  some- 
thing can  be  done  to  interest  more  girls  in 
Smith. 

New  York  had  as  guest  speakers  at  its 
annual  luncheon  Mary  Ellen  Chase  (English) 
and  Harriet  (Bliss)  Ford  '99.  The  Club 
sends  the  Quarterly  the  following  most  in- 
teresting paragraph  about  the  work  of  its 
Alumnae  Service  Committee: 

In  the  winter  of  1932,  the  Club  had  two 
committees  for  relief  work.  One  was  raising 
and  administering  a  fund  to  help  Smith 
women  who  were  in  difficulty  through  illness 
or  unemployment,  the  other  was  cooperating 
with  the  Women's  Division  of  the  Emergency 
Unemployment  Relief  in  their  Adopt-a- 
Family  plan.  Contributions  were  coming  in 
for  the  Club's  third  family  when  it  was  pro- 
posed that  this  third  amount  should  be  used 
for  a  Smith  woman  with  a  family  known  to 
the  first  committee.  The  two  committees 
were  merged  under  the  name  of  Alumnae 
Service  Committee,  with  members  experienced 
in  or  connected  with  various  fields  of  social 
service.  Through  this  group,  a  whole  battery 
of  resources  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
any  problems  besetting  a  Smith  graduate 
alone  in  a  great  city.  While  there  have  been 
a  number  of  difficulties  that  did  not  require 
financial  relief,  the  main  problems,  illness  and 
unemployment,  have  made  steady  demand 
upon  the  Committee's  funds.  These  funds 
have  never  failed.  The  thought  of  college 
mates  in  distress  makes  a  strong  appeal  and 
has  brought  warm  response  and  generous  sup- 
port not  only  from  Smith  women  in  and 
around  New  York  but  from  former  Club 
members  scattered  all  over  the  country. 

Minneapolis  and  Northern  California  report 
delightful  meetings  with  Faith  (Ward)  Libby 
'24.     The  latter  Club  also  had  the  films. 

St.  Louis  programs  have  included  reports 
by    members   on    news   and    articles    in    the 


Quarterly,  scholarship  committee  activities 
in  high  schools,  book  reviews,  and  musicals. 
In  addition  to  regular  sale  of  Wedgwood  scenic 
Smith  plates,  one  dozen  were  raffled  off  and 
over  $100  raised  for  Professor  Kimball's 
scholarship  fund. 

Summit  elected  its  new  president,  Agnes 
Lyall  '30,  in  February  and  heard  the  Council 
report.  The  club  sponsored  a  scholarship  for 
a  graduate  of  Kent  Place  School  who  plans 
to  enter  Smith  next  fall. 

Rochester  has  heard  the  Council  report,  and 
on  April  25  several  members  will  act  as  host- 
esses in  each  of  several  homes  where  benefit 
bridge  parties  will  be  held. 

Southeastern  Massachusetts  held  two  meet- 
ings in  March.  The  Council  report,  reports 
from  the  Scholarship  Committee  and  the 
Quarterly  representative  were  given;  and 
two  members  of  the  Faculty,  Helen  Peirce  '21 
and  Lois  Slocum  '21,  spoke  in  conjunction 
with  the  news  of  College  presented  in  the 
films.  Music  was  furnished  by  Meredyth 
Wetherell  '18  and  Louisa  (Spear)  Wilson  '12. 

Springfield  heard  President  Neilson  in 
January;  Ellen  Cook  '93,  in  February;  and 
Miss  I-Djien  Ho,  a  graduate  of  Ginling,  in 
March.  About  75  guests  attended  the  tea  for 
undergraduates  during  the  vacation. 

In  Utica,  Mary  Louise  Eldred  '36  spoke  at 
the  April  meeting,  telling  recent  news  and  in- 
spiring the  younger  girls  to  go  to  Smith. 
Mothers  of  Smith  girls  were  present. 

Washington  (D.  C.)  gave  a  benefit  bridge 
arranged  by  Hortense  (Boyce)  Stinemetz  '20, 
Dorothy  (Hogan)  Guider  '22,  and  Cora  (Bren- 
ton)  McKinney  '19  in  February,  and  over 
$100  was  made.  It  has  been  voted  to  divide 
club  members  into  groups  of  15,  each  group  to 
aim  at  raising  at  least  $20  for  the  scholarship 
fund.  "  We  find  that  people  are  frightened  at 
the  idea  of  big  benefits  this  year  so  we  are 
trying  small  things."  Council  reports  were 
given  at  a  meeting  at  which  Faith  (Wardj 
Libby  '24  was  a  guest.  On  March  31  Pro- 
fessor Meyerhoff  showed  the  film  of  the 
Geology  Field  Trip.  Undergraduates  and 
preparatory  school  girls  attended. 

In  Winchester  Harriet  (Bliss)  Ford  '99  was 
the  speaker  in  February.  The  March  meet- 
ing was  devoted  to  discussing  scholarship 
plans  and  the  Council  reports. 

Worcester  held  a  buffet  luncheon  at  the 
newly  opened  Art  Museum.  Members 
brought  guests,  and  the  speakers  were  Francis 
Henry    Taylor,    director    of    the    Museum: 
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Frank  S.  Smith  Jr.,  trustee  of  the  Museum 
and  Trustee  of  Smith;  and  Jere  Abbott,  Di- 
rector of  the  Smith  College  Art  Museum. 
The  scholarship  fund  was  completed  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mary  (Baker)  Fisher  '86;  and 
under  the  new  scholarship  chairman,  Eleanor 
(Brown)  Whitney  '05,  the  club  sponsored  an 
exciting  basket-ball  game  between  the  Smith 
College  junior  and  senior  first  teams. 

India  Johnson  1921 

The  Smith  C°^ege  O14^  °j  Taris 

I  WONDER  how  many  people  living  in  a 
stable  community  realize  how  difficult  it  is 
to  "find"  Smith  alumnae  in  a  shifting  popula- 
tion such  as  is  found  in  an  international  city 
like  Paris!  And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
when  we  do  not  have  an  opportunity  of  meet- 
ing our  sister  alumnae  by  means  of  the  normal 
channels  of  social  relationship  that  we  are 
perhaps  most  eager  to  create  a  way  of  getting 
in  touch  with  each  other.  So  we  have  at  last 
made  a  small  beginning,  unfortunately  at  a 
very  unpropitious  moment  as  many  Smith 
husbands  formerly  employed  in  branch  offices 
in  Paris  have  now  been  called  home. 

At  Miss  Snow's  suggestion  we  tried  to 
gather  a  few  people  last  June.  Our  only 
means  of  proceeding  was  to  send  out  notices 
from  the  old  lists  of  the  Smith  picnic  in  May 
1931.  As  over  forty  notices  were  sent  out 
and  only  eight  people  appeared,  it  was  rather 
discouraging,  but  we  nevertheless  decided  to 
keep  a  Register  at  the  American  Women's 
University  Club,  4  ruede  Chevreuse,  in  which 
all  Smith  alumnae  passing  through  Paris 
might  give  and  find  addresses.  This  turned 
out  to  be  a  most  successful  experiment,  as  16 


people  sinned  up  during  the  summer  months. 
The  winter  has  been  less  fruitful  but  we  are 
hoping  that  everyone  who  reads  this  article 
will  pass  on  the  word  to  all  Smith  alumnae 
coming  to  Paris,  and  will  urge  them  to  sign, 
look  up  their  friends,  and  inquire  as  to 
whether  there  will  be  any  social  event  during 
their  stay  so  that  we  can  have  them  join  us. 

Encouraged  by  the  good  time  and  good  at 
tendance  at  the  tea  given  for  the  Juniors, 
December  1,  at  the  delightful  home  of  Mine 
Philippe  Davey  (Denise  Rotival  MA  '21 
mentioned  in  the  last  QUARTERLY,  we  planned 
a  tea  at  the  American  Women's  University 
Club  in  February.  Notices  were  again  put  in 
the  paper,  and  announcements  sent  out  to 
about  twenty-five  people.  We  had  not 
learned  of  Miss  Ainsworth's  arrival  in  Paris 
until  a  few  days  before  the  tea,  so  that  we 
were  unable  to  have  her  speak,  but  we  were 
happy  to  have  her  with  us,  and  glad  to  hear 
her  news  from  Northampton.  Twenty  alum- 
nae were  present,  and  we  were  able  to  add 
three  names  of  permanent  or  semi-permanent 
alumnae  to  the  list  in  the  "Register."  We 
are  most  interested,  of  course,  in  finding  peo- 
ple established  for  at  least  a  few  years  in  Paris 
as  we  need  a  nucleus  of  permanent  members, 
but  we  are  more  than  delighted  to  welcome 
transients.  When  you  are  far  from  home, 
think  how  pleasant  it  is  for  the  permanent 
Paris  residents  to  find  alumnae  sisters,  and 
also  how  much  you  would  enjoy  exchanging 
ideas  with  those  of  us  who  live  abroad.  With 
the  cooperation  of  alumnae  and  faculty  who 
come  to  Paris  we  can  make  this  an  interesting 
organization,  but  we  need  your  help! 

Gertrude  (Gundlach)  De  Gallaix  '27 


Jlecrologp 


Ex-1880 

Anna  K.  Gorham,  after  a  long  period  of 
:  invalidism,  February  11,  at  a  sanitarium  in 
Amherst,  where  she  had  been  for  the  past 
seven  years.  Her  father,  Daniel  Gorham, 
was  for  many  years  principal  of  the  North- 
ampton High  School;  and  her  sister  was  the 
late  Mary  (Gorham)  Bush  79. 
Ex-1882 

Mrs.  George  I.  Rockwood  (Ellen  Cheever), 
April  6. 

Ex-1883 

Anna  H.  Marvin,  March  13,  of  pneumonia 
at  her  home  in  Owego,  N.  V.  She  had  lived 
tor  the  last  14  years  with  her  brother,  one  of 
Owego's  most  prominent  and  generous  resi- 
dents; he  died  a  year  ago.  Her  life  was  full  of 
kind  and  charitable  deeds,   done  unostenta- 


tiously, so  that  often  those  receiving  her  aid 
did  not  know  whence  it  came.  She  took 
special  interest  in  the  Red  Cross  and  was  an 
energetic  member  of  the  Owego  Chapter. 
Anna  was  an  active  communicant  of  St.  Paul's 
Episcopal  Church.  One  sister  is  the  only  re- 
maining member  of  her  familv. 
Ex-1890 

Alice  Knight,  March  2,  1930. 
1892 

Mrs.  Isaac  K.  Phelps  (Martha  Austin), 
March  15. 

Cora  H.  Coolidge,  March  12. 

On  page  302  will  be  found  a  tribute  to  Cora 
Coolidge,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania 
College  for  Women,  but  in  this  column  we 
record  our  sorrow  at  the  passing  of  a  beloved 
member  of  1892.     As  we  turn  the  pages  of  our 
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book  of  memories  we  see  her  presenting  our 
25th  anniversary  gift  to  the  College;  we  see 
her  .it  the  head  of  our  standing  group  at  class 
Bupper  ten  years  later,  completing  the  roll 
call  of  our  departed  with  eloquent  words  that 
spoke  her  supreme  faith.  Countless  other 
pictures  art-  there,  for  each  has  her  own,  and 
in  all  we  see  the  same  Cora,  for  the  qualities 
that  distinguished  her  youth  deepened  stead- 
ily through  her  rich  maturity.  Pouring  her 
powers  into  the  service  of  the  college  of  which 
she  became  the  head,  she  wrought  mightily 
until  her  hand  was  stayed. 

"They  rest  from  their  labors,  and 
their  works  do  follow  them." 


Abby  Arnold 


893 


Frances  E.  Thompson,  February  11,  in 
Brattleboro  (Yt.)  after  a  long  illness.  She 
formerly  taught  in  Northampton  High  School 
and  had  been  a  teacher  of  French  for  many 
years  in  a  school  in  Springfield.  She  leaves 
one  sister,  Mrs.  Farl  Ryder,  and  a  brother, 
Eastwood  Thompson,  both  of  Arlington. 
Burial  was  in  Northampton. 
1896 

Mrs.  Jonas  H.  Brooks  (Maude  McLeod)  of 
St.  Johnsbury  (Yt.),  April  7,  at  the  New 
Fngland  Hospital  in  Boston. 

Maude  prepared  for  Smith  at  St.  Johnsbury 
Academy  and  after  graduation  returned  to 
her  home  town.  In  1898  she  was  married  to 
Jonas  Brooks.  Besides  her  husband,  she  is 
survived  by  three  children:  Samuel,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Yale  and  now  a  student  at  Harvard 
Medical  School;  Mary,  a  sophomore  at  Smith; 
and  Angus,  a  freshman  at  Middlebury. 

We  who  lived  at  33  Henshaw  Avenue  with 
Maude  will  recall  with  affection  her  "sunny" 
locks  and  her  especiallv  "sunny"  disposition. 

E.  C.  S. 
1897 

Julia  I.  Goodrich,  January  21,  at  the  Pres- 
byterian Hospital  (N.  Y.  C.)  after  an  illness  of 
three  weeks. 

For  the  last  27  years  Julia  has  been  secre- 
tary to  Dr.  Charles  B.  Davenport,  director  of 
the  Department  of  Genetics  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution  of  Washington,  located  at  Cold 
Spring  Harbor,  N.  Y. 

Julia's  enthusiasm  about  her  work  is  a  vivid 
memory  to  those  of  us  who  heard  her  speak  at 
the  experience  meeting  at  our  30th  reunion. 
She  wrote  of  it  too  in  our  "Quarter  Century 
Book"  in  enough  detail  to  make  us  realize 
how  enormously  important  it  was.  Her 
duties  were  varied,  she  says,  "from  doing  de- 
tail work  under  direction,  to  taking  responsi- 
bility for  sudden  emergencies,  arranging  to 
keep  things  running  smoothly,  and  helping 
other  people  do  their  work."  Helping  other 
people  must  have  been  the  keynote  of  Julia's 
life.  Her  mother  died  the  summer  before  she 
entered  College,  and  consequently  she  kept 
house  for  her  father  and  commuted  from 
Springfield,  so  missing  some  of  the  intimate 
contacts  which  most  of  us  make  through  dor- 
mitory life.  What  College  meant  to  her,  how- 
ever,  it  i>  easy  to  inter  from  the  fact  that  her 


money  is  left  in  trust  to  her  father,  but  at  his 
death  the  income  is  to  be  used  as  a  loan  fund 
for  Smith  students. 

Dr.  Davenport  names  as  Julia's  outstand- 
ing characteristics:  "unusual  verbal  equip- 
ment, extreme  conscientiousness,  fondness  of 
detail,  trustworthiness,  friendliness,  helpful 
ness."  L.  P. 

Mrs.  Charles  S.  Macfarland  (Mary  Perley 
Merrill  i,  in  the  Morristown  Memorial  Hospi 
tal,  April  6,  five  weeks  after  a  second  opera 
tion  for  cancer. 

The  first  operation  was  immediately  after 
our  class  reunion,  but,  although  she  sus 
pected  what  was  ahead  of  her,  she  showed  no 
sign  that  even  her  intimate  friends  could  read 
But  that  was  characteristic  of  her.  Her 
spirit  was  not  only  happy  but  indomitable. 
She  stood  up  magnificently  for  her  convic 
tions,  defying  dangerous  propaganda  and 
working  whole-heartedly  for  international 
good  will.  Her  heart  was  tender;  her  hospi- 
tality unlimited.  No  one  ever  more  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  life  as  a  wife  and  mother,  but 
that  never  prevented  her  having  the  widest 
interests. 

She  established  the  Day  Nursery  in  South 
Norwalk,  Conn.;  she  was  the  first  president  of 
the  New  Jersey  Branch  of  the  A.  A.  U.  W.,  a 
member  of  its  National  Committee,  and 
chairman  of  its  State  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations;  also  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional and  State  World  Court  Committee — to 
mention  but  a  few  of  her  activities.  In  con- 
nection with  her  work  she  did  some  very  fine 
writing,  some  serious,  some  delightfully  hu- 
morous. In  all  ways  she  was  exceptionally 
alive.  Her  hosts  of  friends,  for  whom  this 
world  will  always  be  a  duller  place  for  her 
leaving  it,  have  the  profoundest  sympathy  for 
her  husband,  General  Secretary  Emeritus  of 
the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
in  America,  her  two  sons,  and  her  daughter. 

M.  H.J. 
1898 

Marion  P.  Read,  April  7,  1932,  at  Southern 
Pines  (N.  C.)  after  an  illness  of  15  years  with 
tuberculosis. 

Ex-1898 

Mrs.  Henry  L.  Morris  (Carrie  McGaughey), 
November  4,  1932,  at  her  home  in  Wallingford 
(Ct.)  after  several  months'  illness. 
1899 

Elizabeth  Silsbee  Beane,  March  21,  at  North 
Andover  (Mass.)  after  a  long  illness.  Her 
brother  and  his  wife,  the  Rev.  and  Mrs 
Samuel  Beane,  with  whom  she  had  lived  since 
'99's  30th  reunion,  have  been  untiring  in 
their  ministrations  to  her  every  need.  She 
bore  her  many  afflictions  with  no  "  winter  ot 
discontent";  rather  with  the  hope  that  spring 
could  not  "be  far  behind."  Her  brother  is  j 
her  sole  survivor. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Samuel  C. 
Beane  Sr.,  prominent  Unitarian  clergyman, 
and  Harriet  Cook  Gray,  a  fine,  public-spirited 
woman,  through  whom  she  was  descended 
from  distinguished  Salem  stock.  In  her  quiet 
living,  she  exemplified  the  best  New  England 
traits,  tempered  with  tolerance.     Her  friends 
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meant  much  to  her.  They,  in  turn,  valued 
her  kindly  optimism  and  sound  judgment. 
In  college  days,  they  often  sought  her  quiet 
room  in  the  Wallace  House.  Her  whimsical 
slant  on  life  was  delightful. 

To  Elizabeth,  attendance  at  a  class  reunion 

was    almost    a    religious    duty.     She    never 

missed   one,   even   to  the  last  when  she  was 

scarcely  able  to  make  the  effort.     G.  C.  VY. 

1905 

Mrs.  George  Ross  (Dagmar  Megie),  May  10. 

Anne  Bugher  Streator,  December  29,  1932. 

1912 
Mrs.  Frank  H.  Crane  (Helene  Jacot),  April 
11,  at  her  home  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     She  is 
survived  by  her  husband  and  three  daughters: 
Helene,  Virginia,  and  Ruth. 
1914 
Mrs.  William  M.  Moody  (Helen  Rounds), 
February  17,  in  Berkeley  (Calif.)  after  a  long 
illness. 

To  those  of  us  who  knew  Helen's  vigor, 
vitality,  and  love  of  fun  in  College,  it  hardly 
seems  possible  that  she  had  been  practically 
an  invalid  for  several  years.  The  splendid, 
courageous  letter  I  received  from  her  the 
middle  of  January,  stating  that  she  was  some 
better,  had  made  me  hope  for  her  greater  re- 
turn of  strength,  but  evidently  it  was  not  to 
be.  In  that  letter  she  showed  the  splendid 
spirit  of  a  devoted  mother,  struggling  in  the 
face  of  great  odds. 

Helen  was  one  of  the  few  extreme  Eastern- 
ers to  be  literally  and  completely  transplanted 
to  the  far  West  (from  New  Haven  to  Berke- 
ley), and  that  somehow  made  her  seem  a  little 
nearer  to  me  in  Colorado.  She  found  great 
pleasure  in  her  surroundings  in  Berkeley,  but 
nevertheless  she  wrote  in  an  earlier  letter, 
"To  me,  the  bonds  of  College  grow  con- 
stantly stronger." 

In  Helen,  we  have  lost  a  loyal  friend  who  at 
all  times  was  a  credit  to  us.  We  extend  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  her  husband  and  three 
children:  Dorothy  (6),  William  (4),  and  Sarah 
(3);  as  well  as  to  her  mother,  father,  and 
sister.  Madelyn  (Keezer)  Brinker 

1916 
Mrs.  Cecil  F.   Backus  (Elizabeth  Edsall), 
March  13. 

When  a  lovely  person  dies  in  the  very  midst 
of  life,  leaving  behind  her  all  the  dear  things 
of  this  world,  husband,  children  (Anne,  11; 
John,  8;  and  Cecil  F.  Jr.,  3),  the  friends  and 
community  who  loved  and  needed  her,  we 
cry  out  in  our  hearts  against  the  injustice  of 
fate.  But  usually  we  carry  our  fate  within 
ourselves.  Edsall  s,  I  think,  was  in  her  gen- 
erous fault  of  giving  herself  too  intensely  and 
completely  to  her  chosen  task,  spending  her- 
self in  reckless  disregard  of  the  limits  of  her 
physical  strength.  During  the  War  she 
trained  at  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital,  completing  the 
course  even  though  it  taxed  her  almost  beyond 
endurance.  Too  sensitive,  too  conscientious, 
always  giving  her  very  best,  she  never  really 
recovered  from  the  strain. 

In  1921  she  was  married  and  became  com- 
pletely absorbed  in  her  new  home  and  family. 


Next  to  them,  her  passion  was  for  n-trdens  and 

"  village  improvement."     I  ler  charming  house 

in  Wilmington,  which  she  and  her  husband  had 
furnished  with  the  treasures  of  many  an  an 
tique  hunt,  was  always  full  of  flowers.  Mj 
last  memory  of  her  is  in  a  Northampton  garden 
in  June  1931  a  beautiful  memory  of  her 
lovely  clear-cut  face  among  the  flowers  she 
loved  so  much.  E.  B.  <  . 

1918 
Mrs.    Herbert    Bergamini    (Anne    Sparks. 
February  1. 

Anne's  sudden  death  came  as  a  great  shock 
to  her  many  friends.  In  1919  she  married 
Dr.  Herbert  Bergamini.  She  leaves  three 
sons,  aged  11,  9,  and  7.  After  her  marriage 
she  lived  in  New  York  City  until  four  years 
ago,  when  she  returned  to  Montclair  with  her 
family  to  be  with  her  invalid  mother. 

Two  qualities  stand  out  in  any  attempt  to 
evaluate  Anne's  personality.  One,  a  quality 
of  the  mind,  and  the  other  of  the  heart.  Her 
ability  to  concentrate  on  any  problem  and  to 
pierce  through  the  non-essentials  was  appar- 
ent to  anyone  with  whom  she  worked.  I  re- 
call a  professor's  comment  written  on  one  of 
her  philosophy  papers,  "This  is  the  finest  I 
have  ever  seen  on  the  subject."  Her  intel- 
lectual grasp  of  a  subject  was  shown  in  her 
music  and  in  her  bridge. 

Anne's  deep  devotion  to  her  mother  is  a 
story  of  heroic  self-sacrifice.  Practically  her 
entire  life  was  given  up  to  being  at  her  mother's 
bedside,  and  latterly  her  chief  outside  activity 
was  her  church.  The  pastor  of  St.  James 
Church  in  Montclair  writes  of  her:  "She  as- 
sumed a  most  active  part  in  the  worship  and 
work  of  the  Church.  No  department  or  need 
in  Parish  life  escaped  her  thoughtful  interest 
and  generosity.  Her  enthusiasm  was  con- 
tagious, and  no  joy  was  greater  than  to  have  a 
share  in  passing  on  to  others  what  had  come  to 
mean  so  much  to  her." 

Margaret  (Oldham)  Green 
1922 

Mrs.  Lewis  A.  Jarvis  (Ruth  Eckhart),  Jan- 
uary 1. 

The  passing  of  Ruth  crystallizes  in  the 
memory  of  her  friends  a  living  picture  of  an 
exquisite  personality,  delicate  and  refined, 
with  unusual  talents  and  ability.  Hers  was 
the  rare  charm  which  inspired  the  best  in 
friendship,  and  her  love  so  sincere  and  un- 
doubtable  that  it  will  ever  remain  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  knew  her  well. 

J.J.  R. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Ellinger  (Marcia  Macdonald), 
December  20,  1932,  of  heart  trouble  at  her 
home  in  New  York  City. 

Throughout  her  long  illness  of  three  years 
she  courageously  kept  her  hopeful  spirit  and 
cheerful  disposition,  and,  although  her  friends 
knew  she  was  seriously  ill,  her  death  came  as 
an  unexpected  shock.  The  charm  of  her  per- 
sonality and  the  loyalty  of  her  friendship 
will  always  be  remembered  by  her  classni 
and  all  who  came  in  contact  with  her.  <  )ur 
sympathy  is  extended  to  her  husband  and 
family.    '  DOROTHY  (Hall)  BEHRE 


3Jn  Jfflemoriam 

Cora  Helen  C°°lzdge  1892 
Tresident  of  the  ^Pennsylvania  College  for  Women^ 

OTHERS  can  write  of  Cora  Helen  Coolidge  from  their  knowledge  of  her  as  an  under- 
graduate, as  a  teacher,  or  a  member  of  national  committees  and  learned  societies. 
I  can  best  write  of  her  rare  qualities  as  revealed  in  the  years  of  my  close  association  with 
her  at  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women. 

She  was  Dean  of  this  college  for  eleven  years  and  retired  to  her  home  in  Fitchburg 
in  1917,  to  what  she  afterwards  laughingly  referred  as  "a  life  of  leisure,"  only  to  be  made 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Red  Cross  there  during  the  war,  and  later  National  Chairman 
of  the  Bureau  of  Occupations. 

In  1922  she  was  called  back  to  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  to  be  its  President, 
and  filled  that  office  for  eleven  years,  until  her  death  on  March  12.  She  was  unceasingly 
loyal  to  her  Alma  Mater  and  served  her  college 
and  her  class  in  countless  ways.  The  greatest 
tribute  she  could  pay  her  own  college  was  that 
she  brought  to  the  college  of  her  adoption  so 
many  of  the  traditions  and  ideals  of  Smith 
College  which  she  treasured. 

Under  her  leadership  as  president,  a  suc- 
cessful endowment  campaign  was  carried  out 
which  brought  to  the  college  the  wider  aca- 
demic recognition  towards  which  she  had  been 
working.  She  lived  to  see  completed  and  in 
use  four  units  of  the  building  plan  which  she 
had  inaugurated.  These  accomplishments 
are  memorials  to  her  as  a  scholar  and  a  builder, 
but  it  is  rather  as  a  builder  of  character  that 
she  will  be  remembered  by  her  students  and 
the  many  others  whose  lives  she  has  touched. 

Her  administrative  ability  and  intellectual 
powers  were  recognized  not  only  in  the  many 
civic  and  educational  groups  with  which 
she  was  identified  in  Pittsburgh  and  to  which 
she  brought  the  dignity  and  stimulus  of  her 
personality,  but  in  the  larger  educational 
world  as  well — in  which  she  came  to  have 
such  an  important  part. 

Her  students  will  long  remember  her  ready 
accessibility  at  all  times,  her  delightful  sense 
of  humor,  and  her  keen  epigrams;  her  far- 
sightedness which  pointed  the  way  for  many 
a  young  person;   her  sense  of  the  fitness  of 

things  and  her  ability  to  say  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time;  her  generosity,  and  above 
all  her  thoughtfulness  through  which  a  lovely  deed  was  done  before  others  had  even 
thought  of  it. 

Xo  mention  of  her  is  complete  without  a  reference  to  her  strong  religious  faith  which 
was  a  vital  part  of  her  and  which  made  her  chapel  and  vesper  services  so  memorable. 
One  of  the  present  undergraduates  writes  of  her,  "She  had  all  the  respect  and  admiration 
that  belong  to  a  brilliant  leader,  but  she  had  the  love  and  devotion  that  we  grant  to  an 
intimate  friend." 

Her  real  memorial  is  in  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  graduates  who  have  left  Pennsylvania 
College  for  Women  inspired  by  the  one  who  was  to  them  a  great  teacher,  a  vital  person- 
ality, and  an  enduring  friend. 

Mary  Helen  Marks, 
Dean,  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 


Cora  Helen  Coolidge 


ALUMNAE  NOTES 


Please   send  all  news  for  the  August  Quarterly  to  your  class  secretary  by  June  JO.     The 

editors  reserve  the  right  to  omit  all  items  which  in  their  judgment  are  not  submitted  in  legible 

form  and  also  items  which  in  their  judgment  are  too  informal  for  insertion  in  a  magazine. 

See  We  See  by  the  Papers  and  Current  Publications  for  additional  items. 


(Alumnae  EleEted  to  the  Zeta  of 

Massachusetts  Chapter  of  the 

Thi  ISeta  Kappa  Society, 

March  16,  1933 

Dorothy  (Reed)  Mendenhall  '95;  M.D.  1900; 
Sc.D.  (Hon.) 

Helen  Rose  '98;  M.A.  1914;  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  English,  Russell  Sage  College 

Lillian  Rosenkrans  '92;  Dean  of  Women, 
Wilson  College 

Josephine  Milligan  '82;  M.A.  1886;  Sc.D. 
(Hon.);  M.D.  1889;  Sc.D.  (Hon.  at  Univ. 
of  Illinois,  1922) 

Eunice  Wead  '02;  M.A.  1927  (Michigan); 
Assistant  Professor  in  the  Library  School, 
Univ.  of  Michigan 

Grace  Clapp  '05;  M.A.  1907;  Ph.D.  1911 
(Chicago);  Professor  of  Botany,  Milwaukee- 
Downer  College 

Sophia  Eckerson  '05;  M.A.  1907;  Ph.D.  1911 
(Chicago);  Boyce  Thompson  Institute  for 
Plant  Research 

Alice  Holden  '05;  M.A.  1916  and  Ph.D.  1924 
(Radcliffe);  Associate  Professor,  Smith 
College 

Edith  Roberts  '05;  M.S.  1907  and  Ph.D.  1917 
(Chicago);  head  of  Dept.  of  Botany,  Yassar 
College 

Esther  Crane  '10;  M.A.  1914;  M.A.  1913 
(Oberlin);  Ph.D.  1917  (Chicago);  Associate 
Professor  of  Education,  Goucher  College 

Catharine  Pierce  M2;  M.A.  1915  and  Ph.D. 
'28  (Radcliffe);  Tutor  in  Fine  Arts,  Rad- 
cliffe College 

Ruth  Elliott  '12;  M.A.  1925  and  Ph.D.  1927 
(Columbia);  head  of  Dept.  of  Hygiene, 
Wellesley  College 

Marion  Hines  '13;  Ph.D.  1917  (Chicago);  in 
the  Dept.  of  Anatomy,  Johns  Hopkins  Med- 
ical School 

Gladys  Anslow  '14;  M.A.  1917;  Ph.D.  1924 
(Yale);  Associate  Professor,  Smith  College 

Margaret  Bloom  '14;  M.A.  1924;  and  Ph.D. 
1927  (Illinois);  Instructor  in  English,  Univ. 
of  Illinois 


1879 

The  Quarterly  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Charles 
Palmer,  husband  of  Harriet  (Warner)  Palmer, 
for  news  from  '79. 

Mary  (Adkins)  Brown  writes  that  she  had 
her  experiences  in  the  earthquake  but  is  in 
good  health  and  spirits,  having  recovered  from 
the  accident  to  her  ankle,  received  some 
months  ago.  Address,  New  Palace  Hotel, 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

Julia    Gulliver    was    ill     with     pneumonia 
during  the  winter,  but  in  March  was  well  on 
the  way  to  convalescence. 
1880 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  E.  W.  Higbee  (Netta 
Wetherbee),  8  West  St.,  Northampton.  Mass. 
1881 

Class  secretary — Eliza  P.  Huntington,  88 
Harvard  St.,  Newton ville,  Mass. 

Affa  (Miner)  Tuttle  is  rejoicing  in  a  2d 
grandson,  George  Palliser  Tuttle,  born  Mar.  6. 

Amelia  (Owen)  Sullivan  was  class  rep- 
resentative at  Council. 

Amy  (Willmer)  Rogers's  son  Eric  returned 
with  his  family  to  England  last  summer  and  is 
teaching  physics  at  Charterhouse,  Godalming, 
Surrey. 

1882 
Fund  Contributors  5.     Amount  $110. 

Class  secretary  and  Fund  chairman— Nina  E. 
Browne,  c.'o  Alumnae  Office,  College  Hall, 
Northampton,  Mass. 

Five  members  of  '82  have  been  the  center 
of  a  Smith  group  in  Sarasota  (Fla.)  this 
winter,  having  many  good  times  together  with 
cards,  picnics,  luncheons,  and  teas.  They 
were:  Katherine  McClellan,  resident,  Dr. 
Maria  Vinton,  Stella  Shuart  and  her  sister, 
Gertrude  (Shuart)  Tubbs,  and  Mary  (Vaill) 
Talmage.  Nina  Browne  joined  the  group  at 
the  end  of  March,  coming  from  the  Lake 
Placid  Club,  Lake  Placid,  Fla. 
1883 
Fund  Contributors  33.     Amount  $775.39. 

Class  secretary  pro  tern. — Mrs.  A.  W.  Hitch- 
cock (Margarette  Osgood),  5  Barton  Sq., 
Salem,  Mass. 

Fund  chairman  -Mrs.  C.  B.  Spahr  (Jean 
Fine),  27  Washington  Sq.  X.,  X.  V.  C. 
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Our    50th    Reunion    looms!     Dates    June 

IS    19.     Four  more  names,  Palmer,  Haskell, 

nil  Tappan,  may  now  be  added  to  the 

lasl    published   list    of   those  who  expect   to 

attend.     We  want  still  more. 

Elizabeth  (Lawrence)  Clarke  was  to  start 
north  from  Florida  about  Apr.  5.  During  the 
Bank  Holiday  there,  a  group  of  Smith  people 
in  that  vicinity  stood  by  one  another  in  fine 
fashion. 

Abby  Willard  was  '83  representative  at 
Council. 

Ex- 1883 
Jane  Robbins  has  been  in  Cleveland  and  in 
California  this  winter,  and  lunched  one  day 
with  Minnie  (Stephens)  Allen  at  her  home  in 
Pasadena. 

1884 
Fund  Contributors  26.     Amount  $284.50. 

Class  secretary — Louise  Kelsey,  150  E. 
35th  St.,  X.  V.  C. 

Fund  chairman-  Mrs.  L.  H.  Thayer  (Helen 
Rand),  119  Farlow  Rd.,  Newton,  Mass. 

Alida  (Meehan)  Fessenden's  husband  died 
last  January. 

Helen     (Rand)     Thayer's    granddaughter, 
Helen  Chadwick  Thayer,  was  born  Jan.  18. 
She  will  probably  be  Smith  '54. 
1885 
Fund  Contributors  9.     Amount  $161. 

Class  secretary — Ruth  Franklin,  23  Sherman 
St.,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Fund  chairman — Katharine  Woodward,  10 
West  St.,  Northampton,  Mass. 
1886 
Fund  Contributors  23.     Amount  $172. 

Class  secretary  pro  tern. — Mary  Eastman, 
Chesterfield,  Mass. 

Fund  chairman — Henrietta  Seelye,  19  S. 
Prospect  St.,  Amherst,  Mass. 

The  class  of  1886  held  a  luncheon  at  9 
Belmont  Aw,  Northampton,  Apr.  22. 

Jennie  Conant's  sister,  Mrs.  Munroe,  died 
Jan.  25  of  bronchial  pneumonia. 

Bessie  (Freeland)  Curtis's  granddaughter, 
Charlotte  Harrah,  has  entered  the  engineering 
course  at  the  Univ.  of  Wash.,  one  of  the  2  girls 
in  the  dept. 

Ex- 1886 

The  March  number  of  the  Missionary 
Herald  contains  a  picture  of  Esther  Fowler  in 
her  birthday  sari  and  garland.  She  has  been 
principal  of  the  Woronoco  School  in  Sholapur, 
India,  for  nearly  40  years. 

Jennie   Wilson,   who   was  for   many  years 

dean  of  the  Sargent  School  in  Cambridge,  has 

been  spending  the  winter  with  her  sister  in 

Holyoke,  since  her  return  from  Italy. 

1887 

Fund  Contributors  13.     Amount  $236.50. 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  G.  A.  Mirick  (Grace 
James),  1100  Beacon  St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Fund  chairman — Mrs.  A.  V.  Powell  (Han- 
nah Clark),  5227  Blackstone  Aw,  Chicago, 
III. 

Kx-1887 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bliss  Perry  (Annie  Bliss)  are 
sailing  Apr.  29  on  the  ^'.5'.  Scythia  for  England, 
where  they  will  remain  for  6  months  or  more. 
Their  daughter  Margaret  is  sailing  with  them. 

Edith   (Love)   Stockder's  son   Hervey  was 


married    Oct.    29    to    Mrs.    Dorothea    Baker 
Litchfield. 

1888 
Fund  Contributors  28.     Amount  $301. 

Class  secretary — Florence  Bailey,  174  Broad 
St.,  Claremont,  N.  H. 

Fund  chairman — Ellen  Wentworth,  2  Lin- 
coln St.,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

Grace  (Burrington)  Carr  has  recently 
announced  her  marriage  to  Ernest  J.  Tenney. 
Address,  North  field,  Mass. 

Anna  (Carter)  Adams  writes  that  she  has 
another  granddaughter,  Esther  Anna,  born  in 
Princeton,  Feb.  8,  daughter  of  Frederic  and 
Doris  Adams. 

Alice  (Sykes)   Meara's  daughter,  Adelaide 

(Meara)  Hammond,  has  a  son,  Frank  Meara, 

born  in  London,  Feb.  15. 

1889 

Fund  Contributors  20.     Amount  $302. 

Class  secretary — Lucy  E.  Allen,  35  Webster 
St.,  West  Newton,  Mass. 

Fund  chairman — Mrs.  A.  S.  Wilder  (Ella 
Abbot),  Box  70,  R.  F.  D.,  Sterling  Junction, 
Mass. 

Mary  Gere  and  her  sister  entertained  the 
Hampshire  County  Northfield  Club  in  Novem- 
ber They  spent  the  winter  in  Monrovia, 
Calif. 

Elizabeth  (Paine)  Palmer  expects  to  leave 
Faribault  this  summer  and  take  an  apartment 
in  St.  Paul,  as  Dr.  Palmer  is  leaving  his  pro- 
fessorship and  the  active  ministry.  Geor- 
giana  '21  took  her  Ph.D.  in  Greek  at  the  Univ. 
of  Chicago  last  August. 
1890 
Fund  Contributors  26.     Amount  $303. 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  F.  F.  Davidson 
(Adaline  Allen),  59  Woodland  Rd.,  Auburn- 
dale,  Mass. 

Fund  chairman — Mrs.  C.  S.  Wyckoff 
(Harriet  Day),  Simsbury,  Ct. 

Louisa  Cheever's  sister,  Mrs.  George  I. 
Rockwood  (Ellen  Cheever  ex- '82),  died  Apr. 
6  at  her  home  in  Worcester. 

For  the  last  10  years,  Harriet  (Day) 
Wyckoff's  husband  has  been  chaplain  of 
Westminster  School  at  Simsbury  (Ct.)  where 
thev  have  recently  built  a  home.  Their  son 
Sterling,  Amherst  '29,  M.I.T.  '31  (Aero- 
nautical Engineering),  after  a  trip  abroad, 
took  a  temporary  position  in  the  high  school 
at  Sharon  (Ct.)  and  in  December  married 
Henrietta  Castle,  of  Plainville,  Ct.  They  are 
living  in  Plainville,  and,  like  many  of  our 
young  men,  he  is  hoping  to  find  an  opportunity 
in  the  field  for  which  he  has  been  trained. 

Edith  (Elmer)  Wood's  husband,  Capt.  Al- 
bert N.  Wood,  died  Apr.  17.  He  served  at 
sea  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  fought  under 
Admiral  Dewey  in  the  Battle  of  Manila  Bay. 

Florence  (Kelsey)  French  writes  from  her 
home  in  West  Lebanon  (N.  H.)  that  she  re- 
grets that  she  can  never  attend  class  reunions 
because  at  that  season  she  is  attending  to  the 
"kindergarten  end"  of  their  plant  business,  j 
Her  son  Harold  lives  near  by  with  his  wife  and 
small  son,  Kendall.  Her  daughter  Helen, 
Mrs.  L.  L.  Dunnington,  lives  in  Duluth,  and 
has  3  boys  whom  she  expects  to  bring  east 
this    summer,    while    her    husband    goes    to 
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Russia.  Dorothea  married  James  Allan  and 
lives  in  West  Lebanon.  She  is  the  mother, 
not  only  of  her  little  daughter  Jean,  but  of  4 
stepsons,  ranging  in  age  from  12  to  22. 
Florence  adds  that  anyone  driving  to  the 
White  Mountains  could  easily  stop  to  see  her 
just  off  the  state  road,  opposite  White  River 
Junction. 

Mary  Robinson,  who  has  lived  almost  all 
her  life  in  Bangor  writes  from  Nashville 
(Tenn.):  "Having  resigned  last  spring,  after 
almost  47  years  of  teaching,  and  settled  down 
to  a  quiet  and  peaceful  existence,  with 
nothing  but  women's  clubs  and  church  ac- 
tivities to  give  it  variety,  an  S  O  S  call 
reached  me.  My  nephew,  Dwight  Robinson, 
lost  his  wife  in  January.  There  are  4  children, 
Anne  (19),  Eleanor  (17),  Franklin  (15),  and 
Barbara  (7).  I  arrived  in  Nashville  Mar.  1 
and  am  in  love  with  the  children,  of  course, 
and  glad  to  be  of  use."  Address,  3817 
Richland  Av. 

The  class  will  be  grieved  to  know  of  the 
death  of  Bess  Seabury's  husband,  Edward 
Guthrie.  He  was  fatally  injured  by  an 
automobile,  while  crossing  the  street,  Feb. 
28th. 

1891 
Fund  Contributors  24.     Amount  $182. 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  H.  B.  Boardman 
(Carolyn  Peck),  1307  Lowell  Rd.,  Schenec- 
tady, N.  V. 

Fund  chairman — Grace  Weston,  276  Frank- 
lin St.,  Newton,  Mass. 

Stella  (Bogue)  Campbell  has  been  spending 
a  number  of  months  in  the  Balearic  Islands 
at  Palma,  Mallorca.     She  will  return  in  June. 

Edith  (Clark)  Sligh's  daughter  is  doing 
social  service  work  in  Brooklyn. 

Bertha  (Dwight)  Cole  sailed  Feb.  23  for 
Paris  where  she  has  been  visiting  her  son 
W'oolsey,  who  is  studying  on  a  fellowship. 
Her  daughter  Lois  '24  and  her  husband  are 
living  in  Bertha's  home  in  Montclair. 

Word  has  been  received  from  Mary  Louise 
Foster  that  she  expected  to  sail  Mar.  18  from 
Valparaiso,  Chile,  for  the  U.  S.  During  the 
past  year  she  has  been  on  sabbatical  leave  and 
has  been  acting  as  directora  of  Santiago  Col.,  a 
junior  college  for  women  students  in  Santiago. 
The  college  has  just  begun  a  new  academic 
year  after  its  summer  vacation  during  Jan- 
uary and  February  which  Louise  spent  in 
Tierra  del  Fuego.  She  planned  to  stop  en 
route  at  Antofagasta,  Chile,  to  visit  nitrate 
and  copper  plants,  and  at  Havana  for  a  week 
or  two,  arriving  in  Northampton  late  in  May. 

Helen  Greene  recently  talked  informally  to 
the  undergraduates  in  the  Browsing  Room  at 
Smith  about  her  father's  early  acquaintance 
with  Sophia  Smith  and  his  connection  with 
the  beginnings  of  the  College.  She  made  an 
important  gift  to  the  College  (See  page  238). 

Carolyn  (Peck)  Boardman  is  spending 
several  months  in  and  about  Boston.  Ad- 
dress, 49  Glendale  Rd.,  Belmont,  Mass. 

Mary  Raymond  attended  the  annual 
meeting  at  St.  Paul  of  the  Nat.  Assn.  of 
Principals  of  Schools  for  Girls  of  which  she  is 
president. 


1892 

Funil  Contributors  27.      \m  unit  $.*.VS. 

Class   srcrctarx      Mrs.    I.    II.    Upton    iKath 

erine  Haven),  _'<)  Park  View  St.,  Boston,  Mass 

Fund  chairman  Abby  Arnold,  J2S  Adams 
St.,  North  Abington,  M  iss 

Abby     Arnold,     Lyn     Bridges,     Katherine 
(Haven)  Upton,  and  Emir)    Lathrop)  Calkins 
attended  the  funeral  ser\ -ices  tor  Cora  Coolidge 
in  Fitchburg    Mar.    IS.     Her  former  p 
gave  Cora  a  noble  tribute  and  referred  to  her 
as  the  first  cil  izen  of  t  heir  city.     I  ler  m  in  tge 
merit  of  their  Red  Cross  work  at    the  till 
the  War  was  unique  and  masterful. 

Jane  Cutler  spent  the  winter  in  Florida. 

Katherine  (Haven)  Upton  has  a  2i\ 
son,  Irving  Upton  Knight. 

Elizabeth  (Learoyd)  Swing's  husband 
received  the  honorary  decree  of  D.I),  from 
Amherst  last  June.  She  write.-:  "We  have  a 
75-acre  abandoned  farm  in  Maine,  on  a  hill- 
top 1000  ft.  up  in  the  air  in  gorgeous  country." 

Christine  (Mansfield)  Cole's  mother  died 
Feb.  14  in  her  93d  year. 

Blanche  i  Wheeler)  Williams  has  gone  to 
Europe  for  the  summer. 

E\-1892 

Helen  Blanchard's  husband,  B.  Farnham 
Smith,  died  Feb.  7.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Mass.  House  of  Representatives,  and  one  of 
Concord's  most  prominent  citizens. 

Mary  (Burnham)  Bowden's  husband,  Fred- 
erick P.,  died  suddenly  of  a  heart  attack  Jan. 
27.  He  had  many  interests  in  Melrose  and 
X.  V.  State.  There  are  4  sons  and  1  daughter 
in  Mary's  family  who  are  away  from  home  for 
the  most  part. 


Why  not  give  a  senior  a  subscription 

to  the  Quarterly? 


1893 

Fund  Contributors  42.      Amount  $1,166.50. 

Class  secretary — Virginia  Lyman,  157  Ly- 
man PI.,  Englewood,  X.  J. 

Fund  chairman — Mrs.  R.  E.  Stevens  (Anne 
Morris),  Hartford,  Vt. 

The  secretary  asks  the  class  to  answer  her 
questions  as  soon  as  possible  as  our  40th 
reunion  advances  rapidly. 

Frances  (Aver)  Tebbett's  husband  died 
Dec.  25,  1932,  after  an  illness  of  2  years. 
Frances  and  her  daughter  live  in  Washington. 
D.  C. 

Harriet  Bigelow  was  again  elected  president 
of  the  Amer.  Assn.  of  Variable  Star  Observers. 

Jennie  Campbell  has  been  librarian  of  the 
City  Library  in  Mankato  (Kan.)  since  August 
1930. 

Mary  (Fay)  Merrick's  son  and  daughter 
have  lived  with  her  since  her  husband's 
death. 

Mary  (Greene)  Patch  plans  to  come  east 
for  reunion.  She  has  taken  many  delightful 
trips  since  our  last. 

Susan  (Kelly)  Babcock  works  happily  in 
her  church  and  garden. 

Grace    (Landon)     Rickey    announces    the 
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engagement  of  her  daughter  Emily  to  Percy 
Phelps  of  Middletown,  Ct.     Emily  has  done 
graduate    work    at    M.    I.    T.     Grace's    son 
<■  is  on  the  faculty  of  Groton  School. 

Margarita  May  works  on  the  Relief  Com- 
mittee tor  the  I'nemployed  in  San  Francisco. 
Address,  1101  Green  St. 

Charlotte    (Stone)    MacDougall    and    her 
husband  went  to  Egypt  in  February. 
I  \  1893 

Jessie  (Andrus)  Hewins  writes  that  her 
husband  died  Sept.  4,  1932. 

Jane  (Cross)  Trull  has  married  George 
Allen  Brown.  Winter  address,  3661  Colonial 
Aw,  Venice,  Calif.  She  lectures  in  a  meta- 
phyaical  center  and  also  does  designing, 
painting,  and  writing.  During  the  summer 
she  assists  her  husband  in  running  an  inn  in 
British  Columbia. 

Ida  t.Hoyt)  Tilton  lives  with  her  brother 
at  3334  Harney  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Marv  Prentiss)  Bosche's  husband  died  in 
August  1931. 

1894 
Fund  Contributors  35.     Amount  $410. 

Class  secretary — Martha  Mason,  1020  Fifth 
Av.,  X.  V.  C. 

Fund  chairman — Mrs.  Eliot  White  (Mabel 
Moore),  126  Gordon  St.,  Roselle,  N.  J. 

Abbie  Covel  writes  that  she  saw  Mary 
(Frost)  Sawyer  at  a  course  for  flower  show- 
judging.  They  "had  a  delightful  2  days  to- 
gether, taking  notes  side  by  side  as  of  yore." 
Mary  is  president  of  the  Andover  Garden 
Club.  Abbie  says  she  met  Carrie  Lynch, 
Sally  Williams,  and  Minnie  Pickering  at  a 
Smith  meeting  in  Boston. 

Eleanor  Johnson  represented  the  class  at 
Council  and  has  sent  in  a  most  interesting 
report. 

1895 
Fund  Contributors  56.     Amount  $1,193. 

Class  secretary — Carolyn  Swett,  Hudson 
View  Gardens,  183d  St.  &  Pinehurst  Av., 
\.  V.  C. 

Fund  chairman — Mrs.  L.  H.  King  (Florence 
Lord),  397  Park  Av.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Married.— Bertha  Bardeen  to  Allan  Herbert 
Willett.  Apr.  29.  at  Syracuse.  Address,  2910 
Brandywine  St.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Ten  of  us  enjoyed  the  annual  luncheon  of 
the  Smith  College  Club  of  N.  Y.  on  Apr.  1: 
Mary  (Clark)  Jackson,  Derfla  (Howes) 
Collins,  Anna  (Wells)  Bigelow,  Ethelyn  Mc- 
Kinney,  Mabel  Cummings,  Josephine  Wilkin, 
Bertha  (Bennett)  Denison,  Florence  (Lord) 
King,  Anna  (Harrington)  Green,  Carolyn 
Swett. 

It  is  pleasant  to  correct  the  statement  in  the 
February  Quarterly  about  Rose  (Fairbank) 
Beals.  She  and  Dr.  Beals  will  have  a  sab- 
batical leave  next  year  and  are  leaving  for  the 
States  at  about  the  time  this  magazine  reaches 
you.  She  can  be  reached  at  any  time  by  a 
letter  sent  to  the  Alumnae  Office. 

Anna  (Harrington)  Green's  son  John  is 
spending  the  winter  in  a  boat  cruising  among 
the  East  Indies  and  taking  moving  pictures 
for  Paramount.  He  is  on  the  Pinta,  one  of 
the  boats  that  sailed  in  the  race  to  Spain. 


Anna  Hazen  has  retired  from  her  position 
in  the  New  York  City  schools.  For  many 
years  she  has  been  chairman  of  the  biology 
dept.  in  a  Brooklyn  high  school.  She  still 
lives  at  the  Amer.  Women's  Assn.,  and  now  is 
doing  the  things  she  long  wanted  to  do  and 
never  has  had  time  for  before. 

Mary  Melcher  spent  the  winter  in  Wash- 
ington (D.  C.)  at  the  Hotel  Lafayette,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  weeks  in  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Edith  (Mott)  Davis  spent  the  winter  as 
usual  in  Bermuda.  Annette  (Lowell)  Thorn- 
dike  has  visited  her  and  says  that  Edith  and 
Herbert  have  a  beautiful  home,  really  an 
estate,  and  are  very  much  a  part  of  the  colony. 
They  leave  Bermuda  only  to  come  to  their 
other  island  home  at  Nantucket.  Dorothy 
'21  has  been  spending  this  winter  with  her 
family. 

1896 

Fund  Contributors  40.     Amount  $4,415.50. 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  E.  P.  Ripley  (Edith 
Wheeler),  Webster  Rd.  Upper,  Weston, 
Mass. 

Fund  chairman — Miriam  Webb,  1407  Rod- 
ney St.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Five  '96ers  attended  the  N.  Y.  Smith  Club 
luncheon  Apr.  1:  Nancy  Hoisington,  Frances 
Jones,  Grace  Lyman,  Alice  Pierce,  Eva 
(Hills)  Eastman.  '96  shared  a  table  with 
'95,  which  added  to  the  festivity  of  the  occa- 
sion. 

Isabel  (Adams)  Deland  visited  her  2  daugh- 
ters in  March,  Eleanor  (Deland)  Byrd  '27  in 
N.  Y.  C,  and  Rachel  (Deland)  Gill  in  Norfolk, 
\'a. 

Maude  Curtiss  writes  that  she  has  recently 
bought  a  house  at  San  Marino  (Calif.),  only 
2  miles  from  Maude  (Carpenter)  Murphy. 

Alice  Dike  escaped  the  New  England  winter 
by  migrating  to  Melrose  Lodge,  Tryon,  N.  C. 

Isabella  (Foote)  Pinkham  acquired  a  6th 
grandchild,  Feb.  22,  daughter  of  Marjorie 
(Pinkham)  Trumper  '24,  who  came  from 
Beaumont  (Tex.)  to  spend  the  winter  with 
Isabella. 

Julia  (Gilman)  Clark  visited  her  daughter 
Eleanor  (Clark)  Earle  '26,  in  Cambridge,  in 
March,  just  in  time  to  hear  Eleanor's  report 
of  the  Alumnae  Council  before  the  Cambridge 
Smith  Club. 

Eva  (Hills)  Eastman  returned  in  March 
from  a  short  holiday  in  Mexico,  where  she  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  Bess  Morrow 's  home  and 
gardens  in  Cuernavaca,  as  well  as  the  Rivera 
frescoes  which  the  Morrows  presented  to 
Cuernavaca.  These  adorn  the  walls  of  the 
loggia  of  Cortez's  palace,  now  used  as  the 
center  of  the  town's  affairs. 

Louise  (Keller)  Horton  came  to  Council 
from  the  Providence  Smith  Club  and  Edith 
(Wheeler)  Ripley  represented  the  class. 

Harriet  (Learned)  Taussig's  2d  daughter, 
Mary,  is  a  student  at  Bryn  Mawr. 

Alice  McDuffee  has  received  great  com- 
mendation this  season  from  critics  for  her  ex 
cellent  character  acting  with  the  Kalamazoo 
Civic  Players,  of  which  she  serves  also  as 
board  member  and  membership  chairman — 
this  in  spite  of  severe  muscular  eye  trouble 
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from  which  she  is  slowly  recovering.  Alice  is 
doing  her  bit  for  Smith  by  entering  her  young 
niece,  Alice  (McDuffee)  Xevin,  for  future 
matriculation. 

Margaret  (Manson)  Holcomb  joined  the  '96 
grandmothers  with  the  advent,  Sept.  27.  1932, 
of  Hilary  Holcomb,  daughter  of  her  son  Harry 
and  Julia  (Himmelsbach)  Holcomb  '25. 

Sophie  (Washburn)  Bateman's  husband  is 
convalescing  after  an  illness  of  several  months. 
Sophie  spoke  to  the  Dover  (N.  H.)  Garden 
Club,  Apr.  18,  on  planning  the  garden  for 
color  schemes  in  particular. 

Anne  (Young)  Copeland  is  announcing  the 
engagement  of  her  daughter  Elizabeth  '30  to 
Fred  W.  Tinney  of  Malta  (Mont.),  M.A., 
Univ.  of  Okla.,  and  now  working  for  his 
doctorate  in  botanv  at  the  Univ.  of  Wis. 
Ex- 1896 

Ruth  (Mays)  Anderson's  only  son,  Hartley, 
died  Feb.  14  following  an  operation. 


The  Chicago  College  Club  has  a  room 
for  you  this  summer.     See  page  345. 


1897 
Fund  Contributors  93.     Amount  $1,089.44. 

Class  secretary — Louise  Peloubet,  11  How- 
land  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Fund  chairman — Mrs.  J.  L.  Valentine  (Al- 
bertine  Flershem),  1322  Ritchie  Court,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Again  the  secretary  feels  compelled  to  ex- 
plain that  news  of  the  activities  of  husbands, 
sons,  and  daughters  (except  Smith  daughters' 
has  necessarily  been  omitted  for  lack  of  space, 
but  that  she  is  delighted  to  have  this  news 
which  is  on  file  awaiting  the  right  opportunity 
to  pass  it  on  to  the  class. 

Anne  (Barrows)  Seelye  lost  her  only  sister 
in  February. 

Eleanor  Bissell  has  built  a  new  home  in  the 
lovely  garden  of  her  old  one  in  Pasadena,  and 
Anne  (McWilliams)  Gans  has  recently  built 
a  house  at  Laguna  Beach. 

Abigail  (Blair)  Owen  fills  her  time  with 
home,  church,  and  community  work.  Her 
older  son,  David,  called  last  summer  on 
Frances  Otis  at  Cannes. 

Bertha  (Bogue)  Bennett  "missed  the  earth- 
quake," and  on  Mar.  30  wrote  from  2075  F. 
Mountain  St.,  Pasadena. 

Helen  (Boss)  Cummings  and  her  daughter 
Carolyn  '29  attended  a  Smith  Club  luncheon 
in  San  Francisco  this  spring.  Helen  says  her 
most  worth-while  achievement  of  the  winter 
has  been  starting  a  College  Club  in  Williman- 
tic.  "We  already  have  about  125  members 
with  45  different  colleges  represented.  We 
shall  work  for  scholarships  this  year." 

Anna  Carhart  spends  the  winters  with  her 
married  sister  at  934  Rock  Spring  Rd.,  Claren- 
don, Ya.,  4  miles  from  Washington,  where 
occasionally  she  sees  Helen  Atwater  and 
Helen  (Woodward)  Wilson.  Five  months  of 
her  year  are  spent  at  her  summer  home  in 
Dorset,  Vt. 

Florence  (Clarke)  Boone's  present  occupa- 
tion is  to  place  treasure  chests  in  churches  and 


clubs  for  useless  gold  and  silver  trinkets 
which  are  melted  up,  70%  of  the  resulting 
value  being  returned  to  the  donors. 

Elizabeth  Cole)  Fleming  lost  her  father  in 
November  at  the  age  of  94.  Elizabeth  is 
previewing  movies  for  the  Eastern  Committee 
of  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  and  is 
taking  a  course  in  fancy  cooking  "just  for 
f  un . "  Betty  '28  has  developed  her  own  classes 
in  rhythmics  and  dramatics  for  children. 
Helen  '33  was  the  speaker  representing  the 
Special  Honors  group  before  the  Alumnae 
Council.  She  has  been  head  of  Judicial 
Board. 

Grace  (Dustan  Rawson's  Hill  Top  Tea 
Shop  at  Craftsbury  Common  (Vt.)  has  this 
year  grown  into  an  inn.  "We  shall  have 
rooms,  and  shall  be  more  than  glad  to  see 
you,  one  and  all." 

Alice  Fisher  has  been  ill  for  2}4  months. 
She  was  able  to  meet  with  '97  in  Boston,  how- 
ever, Mar.  18,  and  was  presently  to  resume 
her  teaching. 

Ethelwyn  (Foote)  Bennett  writes:  "News! 
I  had  to  smile  at  the  request,  for  in  my  own 
family  within  a  week  we  lived  through  an 
earthquake,  a  wedding,  and  our  share  of  the 
bank  holiday.  The  wedding  was  that  of  our 
daughter  Constance,  third  in  line." 

Laura  (Galacar)  Adams  and  her  husband 
will  have  a  cottage  this  summer  on  Marmion 
Way  in  Rockport,  Mass. 

Elsa  (Hammerslough)  Herrmann  will  re- 
turn in  April  after  3  years  in  Europe.  Elsa's 
daughter  Jane  was  married  in  February  to  a 
young  man  who  lives  in  London.  Elsa  will 
again  take  up  work  at  the  Henry  Street 
Nurses'  Settlement  of  which  she  is  a  director. 

Gertrude  (Hammerslough)  Alexander  is 
doing  personal  relief  work,  aiding  with  the 
distribution  of  food  and  clothing  on  the  lower 
East  Side. 

Mabel  (Hersom)  Jones  is  tutoring  in  Italian, 
French,  and  German.  In  addition,  she  has  a 
large  class  in  French,  is  secretary  of  the 
Circolo  Italiano  of  Boston,  and  has  been  read- 
ing Italian  books  for  the  Boston  Public 
Library. 

Ruth  Huntington,  in  Carmel,  says  that  Mae 
Curran  recently  stopped  to  see  her  while  on  a 
motor  tour,  trailer  in  rear. 

Ella  (Hurtti  Barnes  is  trying  "to  achieve  a 
simple  garden"  at  Riverside  (Ct.)  where  she 
finds  Polly  Wales  Butler  a  summer  resident 
also.  Ella  says:  "  I  should  be  delighted  to  see 
any  other  '97er  who  is,  or  may  be,  near  us 
between  May  15  and  Oct.  15  each  year." 

May  Johnson  writes  of  "2  happy  months 
last  winter  when  Miss  Ellen  Cook  stayed 
with  me  and  Miss  Mary  Cook  came  for  part 
of  the  Christmas  holidays.-' 

Grace  (Kelley)  Tenney  reports  her  family- 
unharmed  by  the  earthquake  in  Long  Beach 
with  no  damage  aside  from  a  few  falling  stones 
from  the  cornice.     See  page  293. 

Florence  (Low)  Kelsey  had  a  grandson 
born  Jan.  6,  Joseph  Ridgeway  Kelsey.  son  of 
her  son  Seth.  Florence's  daughter  Jane  '34 
was  one  of  4  juniors  to  be  taken  into  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  this  spring. 


Address  your  travel  inquiries  to  the 
Graduate  Travel  Service,  230  Park  Aw,  N*.  V.  C,  and  mention  the  Quarterly 
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1 1, unci  Morris  writes  from  Hollywood: 
"Whal  with  the  hanks  closing  and  the  earth 
opening,  most  of  our  lives  are  a  little  topsy- 

I  III  A  \  ." 

Frances  Otis  gives  295  Jackson  Dr.,  Osh- 
kosh,  W  is.,  as  the  address  in  this  country  from 
which  mail  is  sure  to  be  forwarded.  She  still 
lives  in  Europe,  often  spending  part  of  the 
season  in  Florence.  Her  most  permanent 
address  abroad  is.  Villa  Fes  Vallergues, 
Cannes,  France,  where  she  is  thrown  almost 
entirely  with  French  people.  "France  is 
Buffering  from  the  depression,  but  one  does 
nm  see  the  misery  that  one  does  in  Italy," 
she  writes. 

Elizabeth  i  Redfern)  Dennett  sailed  with  her 
husband  in  February  for  the  Near  East  to 
visit  her  son  Daniel  who  is  teaching  in  the 
preparatory  dept.  of  the  American  Univ.  at 
Beirut.  Before  returning  in  June,  Elizabeth 
hopes  to  visit  Jerusalem,  Damascus,  and 
Istanbul. 

Lucia  Russell  has  been  spending  the  winter 
with  her  mother  in  Palm  Beach  where  she  and 
Marion  Allen  have  had  a  daily  meeting  on  the 
sands. 

Frances  (Seymour)  Hulse  writes  that  after 
a  summer  in  Tennessee  she  found  it  necessary 
to  return  to  Sunset  Heights  Sanitarium  at 
Asheville,  N.  C.  Soon  her  younger  daughter, 
Charity,  was  sent  to  join  her.  "We  have 
both  improved  very  much,"  Frances  writes, 
"and  it  is  expected  that  Charity  will  return 
to  Goucher  in  the  fall." 

Mary  B.  Smith  reports  that  she  is  taking  a 
course  in  lip  reading,  "a  new  and  interesting 
version  of  the  English  language." 

Mary  Wells's  mother  died  Feb.  8  at  Summit, 
N.  J.,  in  her  86th  year. 

Grace  (Wiard)  Young  had  a  "most  enjoy- 
able visit  of  nearly  4  weeks"  in  Cambridge 
with  her  2  daughters,  one  of  whom,  Mary 
Louise  '29,  is  secretary  to  Prof.  Lamb  of 
Harvard.  Grace  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
Boston  Smith  Club,  one  of  the  Cambridge 
Smith  Club,  and  a  '97  luncheon. 

New  Address. —Mrs.  B.  L.  Engelke  (Ida 
Darling),  803  N.  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Ex- 189  7 

Mary  (Bingham)  Kidder's  husband  died 
Mar.  7  at  Amherst.  Mr.  Kidder  had  been 
treasurer  of  Amherst  since  1909.  He  was  a 
talented  musician. 

Alice  Carpenter  and  Josephine  (Sewall) 
Emerson  were  both  much  impressed  by  the 
meetings  of  the  Model  League  of  Nations 
(representing  27  New  England  colleges)  which 
met  at  Smith  in  March  and  which  they 
attended. 

Emma  (Corey)  Allen  reports  "health  re- 
stored after  many  years  of  developing  arthri- 
tis." She  would  be  glad  to  tell  her  experience 
to  any  classmates  who  are  interested  enough 
to  write  to  her  at  4  Corey  Rd.,  Marlboro,  Mass. 

Mary  (Lewis)  Leitch's  new  play,  "  Pungo 
Sevens,"  will  be  given  in  May  in  Princess  Anne 
County,  \'a.  It  is  an  historical  comedy 
drama  of  the  Civil  War.  "Written  by  a 
Yankee  and  presented  by  Southerners!"  she 
says.     "That  would  have  surprised  our  grand- 


mothers." Two  sonnets  of  hers  were  pub- 
lished in  the  winter  Carillon  of  Washington 
D.  C. 

Margaret  (Miller)  Cooper's  paintings  were 
prominent  in  the  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Hartford  Soc.  of  Women  Painters  which 
opened  on  Mar.  5.  "Among  the  outstanding 
paintings  of  the  show  are  those  by  Margaret 
Cooper  of  Lyme  who  paints  rural  scenes  with 
force  and  sharpness"  is  the  comment  of  a 
Hartford  paper. 

Caroline  Rice's  address  is  1222  Hamilton 
Blvd.,  Peoria,  111.  She  writes  that  she  is 
having  a  very  pleasant  time  on  nothing  a  year 
in  her  old  home  town  to  which  she  returned 
last  fall. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  E.  D.  Carleton 
(Eliza  Levensaler),  14  Remington  St.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Apsey  (Laura  Soule),  49  Haw- 
thorn St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
1898 
Fund  Contributors  48.     Amount  $821.50. 

Class  secretary — Ethel  Gower,  29  Mather 
St.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

Fund  chairman — Mrs.  W.  D.  Gray  (Henri- 
etta Seelye),  22  Round  Hill,  Northampton, 
Mass. 

Winifred  (Knight)  Thornton  went  to  Day- 
tona  Beach  (Fla.)  and  Warm  Springs  (Ga.)  in 
April.  She  expects  to  drive  to  Northampton 
for  Commencement. 

Mabel  Rice  had  sabbatical  leave  last  year 
and  spent  a  semester  doing  research  in  botany 
at  Columbia.  This  winter  she  gave  a  report 
of  the  work  at  the  meeting  of  the  Amer.  Assn. 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  she  has 
recently  published  an  article  in  the  Bulletin  of 
the  Torrey  Botanical  Club.  She  is  now  back 
at  Wheaton. 

New  Address. — Christina  Wright,  Apt. 
212,  2301  Cathedral  Av.  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Ex- 1898 

Lavinia  Clark  has  had  several  of  her  poems 
printed  in  pamphlet  form.  One  of  these  is  en- 
titled "St.  George's."  Lavinia  is  making  her 
home  at  present  at  St.  George's,  Palm  Harbor, 
Fla. 

See  We  See  by  the  Papers  for  news  of  Clara 
(Jepson)  Beers's  husband,  Clifford  W.  Beers. 

Charlotte  (Sherrill)  Kernan  in  March  visited 
her  sister  who  is  spending  the  winter  in 
Northampton  and  renewed  her  acquaintance 
with  Cara  Walker,  Elizabeth  (Cochran)  Bliss, 
Ysabel  Swan,  Henrietta  (Seelye)  Gray,  and 
other  '98ers. 

Cara  Walker  writes  from  Bermuda  of  the 
attractive  plans  that  are  under  way  for  our 
reunion.  She  spent  the  Easter  vacation  there 
with  her  niece. 

1899 
Fund  Contributors  77.     Amount  $725. 

Class  secretary — Miriam  Drury,  334  Frank- 
lin St.,  Newton,  Mass. 

Fund  chairman — Mrs.  S.  N.  Braman  (Ethel 
Gilman),  187  Park  St.,  Newton,  Mass. 

Helen  (Abbot)  Riebel  and  her  daughter 
Elizabeth  (aged  10)  have  spent  the  past  year 
at  St.  Ives,  Cornwall,  partly  in  lodgings  near 


See  \Yi.  see  by  the  Papers  and  Current  Publications 
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relatives,  and  partly  in  April  Cottage — "a 
charming  little  modern  granite  cottage." 
Elizabeth  has  been  in  school  since  last  May  at 
Sunnycroft,  high  above  the  town  with  a 
beautiful  view  of  the  bay  and  the  sea  beyond. 

Harriet  (Bliss)  Ford  spoke  at  the  annual 
luncheon  of  the  New  York  Smith  Club,  Apr.  1. 

Gertrude  (Churchill)  Whitney's  son  George 
has  a  scholarship  in  the  Andover- Newton 
Theol.  School  and  has  already  applied  for  a 
license  to  preach.  He  received  the  degree  of 
B.S.  in  Education  from  Boston  Univ.  last 
June,  also  a  commission  as  2d  Lieut,  in  the 

1  J.  S.  Army  Reserves,  on  completing  4  years  of 
R.O.T.C.  at  B.  U. 

Mary  (Kennard)  Scott  and  daughter  Marj 
have  returned  from  a  trip  to  Egypt.  Mary's 
engagement  to  E.  Emerson  Evans  has  been 
announced. 

Harriet  (Stockton)  Kimball  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  her  family:  "My  doctor 
son,  Stockton,  is  now  in  his  2d  year  of  Euro- 
pean study,  having  put  in  9  months  as  as- 
sistant in  Guy's  Hospital,  London,  where  he 
wrote  a  treatise  on  the  liver  published  in  Guy's 
Hospital  reports.  He  is  now  studying  pa- 
thology of  the  liver  in  the  Univ.  of  Freiberg, 
where  he  is  assistant  to  Herr  Prof.  Dr. 
Geheimrat  Aschoff,  probably  the  world's 
greatest  pathologist.  Incidentally,  being 
deeply  interested  in  education,  he  attended 
the  Educational  Congress  at  Nice  last  August, 
where  there  were  57  varieties  of  nations  repre- 
sented. He  was  appointed  to  a  committee 
for  the  betterment  of  examinations.  He  at- 
tended the  Internat.  Physiological  Congress  at 
Rome,  where  the  delegates  were  wined  and 
dined  and  met  the  King,  the  Pope,  and  Mus- 
solini. The  rest  of  the  family  have  gone 
quite  mad  on  the  subject  of  art.  My  daugh- 
ter Emily,  who  left  college  to  study  art,  after 

2  years  at  the  N.  Y.  Art  League,  is  now  doing 
murals,  screens,  and  other  decorations  in 
Philadelphia,  where  my  son  Maulsby  Jr.  is 
painting  and  teaching,  also  having  flourishing 
art  classes  at  home  in  the  summer.  My  hus- 
band has  just  produced  a  paper  on  modern 
art  which  is  being  repeated  again  and  again  in 
art  and  lay  circles.  Even  16-year-old  David, 
though  music  is  his  art,  turns  with  annoying 
ease  to  painting.  I  have  turned  to  painting 
seriously,  as  I  always  planned  to  do  once  the 
family  grew  up,  and  have  exhibited  in  the 
Nat.  Acad,  and  various  places  including  the 
Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  San  Francisco. 
I  have  just  been  made  a  member  of  the  Nat. 
Assn.  of  Women  Painters  and  Sculptors  and 
have  shipped  some  canvases  off  to  their  an- 
nual show  in  the  Fine  Arts  Building.  It  is 
great  fun  having  so  much  similarity  of  inter- 
est, particularly  in  the  summer  when  we  are 
all  more  or  less  at  our  summer  home  in  East 
Aurora  where  we  run  a  3-  or  4-ring  circus  most 
of  the  time." 

The  following  '99ers  met  for  luncheon  in 
Boston  Mar.  17,  and  listened  to  an  enthusias- 
tic .  report  of  Council  from  Abby  (Allen ) 
Eaton  and  Mary  Pulsifer:  Clara  (Austin) 
Winslow,  Mary  Bell,  Mary  (Childs)  Kendrick, 
Gertrude  (Churchill)  Whitney,  Ethel  (Davis) 


Barnard,  Florence  (Dow)  Estes,  Miriam 
Drury,  Alice  (Foster)  Blodgett,  Ethel  (Gil- 
man)  Braman,  Mary  (Goodnow)  Cutler, 
Harriet     (Lane)    Gibbs,    Harriette    Patterson, 

Annan  (Porter)  I  hues,  Bertha  (Smith)  Hobbs. 


Turn  to  the   CLEARING   HOUSE— you 

will    find    that    alumnae    have    gifts, 

services,  and  vacation  suggestions  to 

offer.     Page  347. 


1900 

Fund  Contributors  76.      Amount  $1,450.50 

Class  secretary  Mrs.  II.  L.  Sutton  (I- ranees 
Howe),  Westover  Rd.,  Litchfield,  Ct. 

Fund  chairman — Mrs.  C.  K.  Haskell 
(Bertha  Groesbeck),  3133  Connecticut  A\ ., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Elsie  (Bates)  Saunders  has  been  ill  for  over 
2  years. 

Florence  (Brooks)  Cobb,  who  left  Japan  in 
December  for  a  thing  trip  home,  returned  in 
March. 

Irene  (Butler)  James  enjoyed  a  cruise  to  the 
West  Indies  in  February. 

( iertrude  Gladwin  recently  entertained  at 
luncheon  May  (Whitcomb)  Clark,  Florence 
(Brooks)  Cobb,  May  (Blodgett)  Burley,  Mil- 
dred (Morse)  Bartlett,  and  Keturah  ( Beers) 
Vanzwoll. 

Marguerite  Gray  is  giving  talks  on  Current 
History  before  the  Pasadena  College  Club. 

Clara  (Heywood)  Scott's  daughter  Elisa- 
beth has  recently  announced  her  engagement 
to  Mr.  John  C.  Stam. 

Alida  (Leese)  Milliken  and  Dr.  Milliken 
have  announced  the  engagement  of  their 
daughter  Martha  to  F.  Snow  Nicholas  of 
Syosset  (L.  I.)  and  New  York.  Mr.  Nicholas 
is  Harvard  '33.  The  wedding  will  be  at  the 
summer  home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Milliken  in 
Maine  in  the  early  summer. 

Laura  (Shedd)  Schweppe  has  recently  given 
to  the  Field  Museum  in  Chicago  a  bronze 
statue  by  Malvina  Hoffman,  symbolizing 
"'The  Unity  of  Man,"  and  representing  a 
white,  a  yellow,  and  a  black  man  about  a 
pilaster,  surmounted  by  a  globe  presenting  in 
high  relief  the  5  continents. 

Annie  (Torrey)  Williams's  son  Gregory,  who 
has  completed  2  years  at  Rollins  is  taking  his 
junior  year  in  England. 

Mary  (Walton)  Wilkinson's  son  Richard, 
Rollins  '32,  was  awarded  the  Algernon  Sidney 
Sullivan  Medallion — an  award  given  to  one 
boy  and  one  girl  in  each  graduating  class,  who, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  faculty,  are  the  most  out- 
standing in  character,  leadership,  and  service. 
He  was  also  made  assistant  to  the  head  of  the 
dept.  of  psychology  for  the  year  1932-33. 
1901 
Fund  Contributors  69.     Amount  $744. 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  John  Barker  (Miriam 
Trowbridge),  5  Crofut  St.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Fund  chairman — Antoinette  Putman- 
Cramer,  311  Lawrence  Aw,  Westfield,  N.  J. 

Mary  Curtis  is  teaching  the  Mensendieck 
System  of  Functional  Exercises  in  New  York, 
Greenwich,  and  New  Haven. 


Address  your  travel  inquiries  to  tlic 
Graduate  Travel  Service,  230  Park  A\\,  X.  V.  C,  and  mention  iiik  Quarterly 
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Daisv     Day)    Phyfe'a  husband,   R.   Eston 

Phyfe,  died   in    Hartford.  Jan.   12.     He  had 

ire-pres.  of  the  Hartford  High  School 

and  was  one  of  the  best  known 

educators  in  Connecticut. 

Vgnes  (Patton)  VVoodhull's  daughter  Agnes 
announced  her  engagement  to  David 
Webb  Raudenbush,  Princeton  '28,  Harvard 
law  '31.  Mr.  Raudenbush  won  the  Ames 
Prize  at  Harvard  Law  School  and  is  now  prac- 
ticing in  St.  Paul  with  the  firm  of  Kellogg, 
Morgan,  Chase,  Carter.  &  Headley. 

Antoinette  Putman-Cramer  is  active  this 
winter  in  the  work  of  the  Westfield   (N.  J.) 

y.  w.  (    \ 

Mary  (Sayles)  Moore  has  been  for  a  year 
managing  editor  of  the  magazine,  Progress,  a 
Journal  of  Mental,  Moral,  &  Social  Evolution. 

Ethel  'Stetson)  Bingham  was  in  Northamp- 
ton for  Rally  Day.  Her  daughter,  Katharine 
f Bingham)  Leverich  '27,  has  returned  from 
Geneva.  Ethel's  niece,  Eunice  Jameson  '34, 
has  just  been  elected  Chairman  of  Judicial 
Board. 

Ten  members  of  1901  met  for  luncheon  at 
the  Manse  during  the  Council  week-end: 
Marian  Billings,  Julia  (Bolster)  Ferris,  Annie 
I  Buffum)  Williams,  Helen  (Coburn)  Stevens, 
Agnes  (Childs)  Hinckley,  Edith  Hurlburt, 
Laura  (Lord)  Scales,  Helen  (Mcintosh)  Gal- 
braith,  Miriam  Titcomb,  and  Miriam  (Trow- 
bridge) Barker. 

Ex-1901 

Helen  (Mcintosh)  Galbraith's  son  Frederic 
recently  finished  a  contract  job  with  the 
Hollinger  Mine,  and  became  asst.  geologist 
at  the  Coniarum  Mine  in  Timmins,  Ont. 
Helen's  son  Douglas  is  spending  the  winter  on 
the  Island  of  Mallorca. 
1902 
Fund  Contributors  92.     Amount  $1,022.20. 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  P.  G.  Carleton  (Sarah 
Schaffi,  18  Willard  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Fund  chairman — Katharine  Holmes,  Brush- 
wood Farm,  Pond  St.,  Franklin,  Mass. 

The  ever  active  New  York  group  had  a 
theater  party  Jan.  28  and  went  to  see  Eda 
Heinemann  in  "Autumn  Crocus."  (See  We 
See  by  the  Papers.)  After  the  play  they  dined 
together  and  heard  from  Helen  (Kelley) 
Marsh  an  account  of  the  Conference  on  the 
Cause  and  Cure  of  War.  In  lighter  mood 
each  contributed  to  a  round  robin  to  Helen 
(Durkee)  Mileham,  who  with  her  husband  is 
on  a  world  cruise.  The  signers  were  Emma 
(Bonfoey)  Ashe,  Helen  Bryant,  Catherine 
Fogarty,  Eugenie  Hadd,  Marian  Harris, 
Helen  (Kelley)  Marsh,  Ellen  Osgood,  Maroe 
(Sater)  Scott,  Marion  Terhune,  and  Lucy 
Wicker. 

The  Saturday  evening  of  the  Alumnae 
Council,  Adelaide  (Burke)  Jameson  enter- 
tained at  dinner  at  Haven  House  Mary  Alli- 
son, Ruth  (Canedy)  Hadley,  Ruth  French, 
Mary  Howe,  and  Ella  (Van  Tuyl)  Kempton. 

For  news  of  1902  granddaughters  in  college, 
see  the  Bulletin  Board. 

M  m<ried.— Martha  (Riggs)  Griffith  to 
John  B.  McDougal,  Jan.  21.  Address,  1275 
Hillcrest  Av.,  Pasadena,  Calif. 


Other  News. — Ruth  French's  father  died 
Jan.  24  in  his  87th  year. 

Lucretia  (Hayes)  Sherry's  mother  died 
Mar.  1. 

Jean  (Jouett)  Blackburn's  son  Woodard, 
Haverford  '30,  was  married  in  August  1932  to 
Florence  Westwood.  Jean's  husband  has 
recently  been  appointed  principal  and  Jean 
assoc.  principal  of  Friends'  Academy,  Locust 
Valley,  N.  Y.,  where  they  have  been  teaching 
for  14  years.  Five  of  their  pupils  are  now  in 
Smith. 

Josephine  (Lamson)  Gates  visited  North- 
ampton for  a  few  days  in  January  on  her 
way  to  Washington  to  visit  her  married 
daughter. 

Sabina  Marshall  has  retired  after  17  years 
as  exec.  sec.  of  the  Women's  Protective  Assn. 
of  Cleveland.  Sabina  has  a  distinguished 
record  in  social  service  for  girls.  The  Big 
Sister  Council,  the  Women's  Police  Bureau, 
and  Prospect  Club,  a  supervised  home  for 
working  girls,  are  among  her  many  activities. 
In  January  she  went  with  Jessie  (Wadsworth) 
Burns  and  Mr.  Burns  on  a  trip  to  Bermuda. 
Address,  Box  74,  Chagrin  Falls,  O. 

Ellen  Osgood,  in  addition  to  her  work  as 
teacher  in  the  Julia  Richman  High  School, 
N.  Y.  C,  places  students  in  department  stores 
and  other  kinds  of  business,  and  afterwards 
keeps  track  of  them.  She  has  been  notably- 
successful  in  finding  permanent  jobs  for  her 
boys  and  girls. 

Lydia  (Sargent)  Lee's  husband,  Mr.  Walter 
Lee,  of  Hove,  Sussex,  England,  died  Mar.  3  in 
Boston.  Lydia  is  living  for  the  present  at  the 
College  Club,  but  plans  to  return  to  England 
early  in  the  summer. 

Maude  Shattuck  had  two  '02  children  as 
guests  during  the  spring  vacation:  Phoebe 
Weed  '36,  daughter  of  Faith  Potter,  and 
Hugh  Semple,  Amherst  '33,  son  of  Margery 
Ferriss. 

Ex-1902 

Ruth  (Haydn)  Hitchings  has  returned  to 
Cleveland  after  several  months  in  N.  Y.  C, 
and  has  joined  the  publicity  staff  of  the  Nes- 
bitt  Advertising  Co. 

1903 
Fund  Contributors  80.     Amount  $1,097. 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  H.  M.  Kempton 
(Klara  Frank),  Box  28,  Mercersburg,  Pa. 
Summer  Address,  Trout  Mills,  Ont.,  Canada. 

Fund  chairman — Mrs.  H.  A.  Hamilton 
(Alice  Warner),  215  S.  Main  St.,  West  Hart- 
ford, Ct. 

See  Northampton  News  for  our  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  daughters  and  We  See  by  the  Papers  for 
another  item. 

Lucia  (Bailey)  Bliss  reports  that  Ella,  our 
Class  Baby,  after  several  strenuous  years  at 
her  profession  of  nursing  broke  down  in 
health  in  January  1932  and  was  ordered  to  a 
sanatorium  in  Vermont.  There  she  has  been 
gaining  steadily,  so  that  she  now  expects  to  be 
home  in  the  spring.  Lucia's  son  Albert, 
Dartmouth  '27,  is  to  marry  this  year  Eva 
Xiles  of  Montpelier.  Arthur  was  married  in 
November  to  Dorothy  Berger  of  Troy.  He  is 
with  the  Vermont  Highway  Dept. 


See  We  See  by  the  Papers  and  Current  Publications 
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Caroline  (Bean)  Binyon  had  a  successful 
exhibition  of  her  portrait  drawings  in  Cin- 
cinnati this  winter  with  most  flattering  press 
notices.  She  is  in  Miami  at  present,  her 
work  taking  her  all  over  the  country,  but  she 
expects  to  be  back  in  Westport  (Ct.)  for  the 
summer.  One  of  Caroline's  avocations  is  the 
remodeling  and  rebuilding  of  old  houses,  a 
promising  field,  she  believes,  for  women. 

Marion  ( Evans)  Stanwood  writes  en- 
thusiastically of  inn-keeping  at  North  Ben- 
nington, \'t.  Her  daughter  Shirley  is  a 
student  at  Bennington  Col.  Edward,  a 
graduate  of  Antioch,  is  helping  his  mother. 
Evans  is  studying  for  opera  in  Boston. 

Edith  Everett's  picture  appeared  in  the 
Philadelphia  Record  Mar.  20  in  connection 
with  an  article  on  the  White-Williams  Foun- 
dation of  which  she  is  now  director.  This 
foundation  dates  back  to  1800,  its  present 
work  being  to  keep  needy  boys  and  girls  of 
adolescent  age  in  high  school  by  furnishing 
necessary  financial  aid,  and  wise  counsel  and 
guidance.  In  addition,  Edith  is  lecturer  in 
education  at  Swarthmore,  is  on  the  faculty  of 
the  School  of  Social  and  Health  Work,  and  is 
giving,  too,  an  extension  course  in  mental 
hygiene  for  teachers-in-service  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Normal  School. 

Louise  (Freeman)  Stone's  son  Freeman  re- 
turned just  before  Christmas  from  18  months 
in  the  American  Consulate  in  Berlin.  He  is 
studying  in  the  State  Dept.  in  Washington. 
Paulina,  Louise's  older  daughter,  was  mar- 
ried in  April  1932  to  Milburn  G.  Boys,  and  is 
keeping  house  in  Philadelphia.  Harriet,  the 
youngest,  graduates  from  The  Baldwin 
School,  Bryn  Mawr,  in  June. 

A  grandchild  never  reported  in  these  col- 
umns is  Maybelle  (Packard)  Newcomb's. 
He  is  Robert  Brough  Rogers  III,  son  of  May- 
belle's  daughter  Betty,  and  was  born  in 
March  1932,  at  Mamaroneck. 

Elizabeth  (Strong)  Hayden's  husband, 
Warren  Sherman  Hayden,  died  Mar.  14  in 
Cleveland,  following  appendectomy.  The 
New  York  Times  said,  "His  greatest  public 
service  was  as  the  'banking  mind'  behind  the 
Cleveland  Community  Fund,  which  annually 
raises  millions  for  Cleveland  philanthropic 
institutions."  He  was  interested  as  a  director 
in  many  of  Cleveland's  charitable  and  civic 
and  educational  enterprises,  belonged  to 
many  clubs,  and  in  1932  received  from  the 
Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce  its  medal 
conferred  for  conspicuous  public  service. 
Elizabeth's  daughter  Eleanor  '34  has  been 
elected  Head  of  Student  Government. 

Elizabeth  (Yiles)  McBride  and  her  husband 
have  definitely  retired  from  missionary  service 
in  India  and  are  settled  in  Maywood  (111.), 
Mr.  McBride  being  associated  with  the  Chi- 
cago Congressional  Union.  They  have  4 
daughters,  teaching,  in  college,  and  in  high 
school. 

Alice  (Webber)  Scofield  is  again  a  grand- 
mother, a  daughter,  Alice,  having  been  born  to 
Elizabeth  (Scofield)  Marshall  of  Peterboro. 

New  Addresses. — Fannie  Clement,  Pel- 
ham,  N.  H. 


Mrs.  J.  J.  Jackson  (Helen  Creelman),  2345 
Broadway,  V  ^i 
Helen  McAfee,  1 1. ill  of  Graduate  Studies, 

Vale  St. i.,   New    I  laven,  (  t. 

Marie  Oiler.   155  E.  52<\  St.,  \.  Y.  C. 
Lx-1903 

Julia  (Bright)  Mueller's  daughter  Gretchen, 
a  graduate  of  Bryn  Mawr,  is  a  chemistry  asst. 
at  Smith. 

Rebecca  Carr  Stone's  BOn  Lewis  gradu- 
ates from  M.  I.  T.  in  June  and  her  daughter 
Sally  from  Pine  Manor.  Rebecca's  "outside 
interests"  lie  with  the  charitable  and  welfare 
associations  of  Springfield  (Mass),  in  which 
she  is  active  as  trustee  and  committee  worker. 

Clara  (Hilger)  Lee,  responding  loyally  from 
her  English  home  to  all  Class  pleas,  reports  2 
sons,  Charles  and  Knyvett,  who  have  taken 
Honours  Degrees  at  Trinity  Col.,  Cambridge, 
and  who  were  visitors  in  Northampton  during 
a  tour  of  the  U.  S.  A.  and  Canada  2  years  ago. 

Alice  (Jonesj  Lewis  is  librarian  of  The  Foot- 
lights, a  dramatic  club  of  Honolulu,  and 
treasurer  of  the  Honolulu  Garden  Club. 
Last  year  she  was  a  delegate  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.  Alice  has  joined  our  grand- 
mother list  through  the  birth  of  a  son,  Oliver 
Lewis,  to  her  daughter  Marion,  Mrs.  O.  S. 
Picher,  at  Fortress  Monroe  (\'a.)  last  August. 


Add  cups  and  saucers  to  your  Smith 
College  plates.     The  perfect  wedding 
and  Commencement  gift.     They  fur- 
nish scholarships.     See  page  341- 


1904 
Fund  Contributors  103.     Amount  $1,478. 

Class  secretary — Eleanor  Garrison,  West 
Dennis,  Mass. 

Fund  chairman — Mrs.  L.  A.  Howard 
(Edith  Bond),  Mountain  Rd.,  Farmington, 
Ct. 

Edith  (Bond)  Howard's  Barbara  '33  is 
business  manager  of  Senior  Dramatics. 

Marion  Clapp  gave  a  program  of  Slavic 
folk  songs  in  costume  for  the  Boston  Women's 
City  Club  in  February. 

Ellen  (Cuseck)  Connolly  wrote  from 
Quebec:  "Our  family  is  here  for  the  New 
Year  week-end  and  the  children  are  taking 
part  in  the  winter  sports.  The  girls  were 
abroad  3  months  last  summer.  James  and  I 
went  over  to  spend  a  week-end  motoring  with 
them  in  Normandy  and  Brittany.  Jimmy  is 
at  Exeter  preparing  for  Harvard."  Nellie 
spent  the  winter  months  in  Boston  where 
Ruth  and  Helen  are  working  in  their  father's 
office. 

Eleanor  Garrison  has  had  a  delightful 
winter  on  the  Cape  pursuing  portraiture  with 
Nora  Sayre.  The  climax  of  the  season  was  a 
call  to  Winchester  where  Dora  (Homer 
Whorf  '09  had  collected  19  successive  "sit- 
ters."    (All  from  one  Clearing  House  ad.!) 

Phila  (Johnson)  Burck  is  western  represent- 
ative of  the  Clara  Laughlin  Travel  Service. 

Martha  Lane  writes  from  Berkeley,  Calif.; 


Address  your  travel  inquiries  to  the 
Graduate  Travel  Service,  230  Park  Av..  X    V.  C,  and  mention  the  Quarterly 
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"  I  hope  to  be  in  Northampton  for  our  30th 
reunion.  My  roommate,  Myitis  Benedict, 
she  \\  ill  try  to  come  too." 

Lucie  London  Moore  records  a  visit  from 
Buck  Stevens  in  Los  Angeles  at 
Christmas  time.  Robert  is  a  senior  at  Stan- 
ford and  expects  to  enter  Harvard  Law  next 
year.  Lucie  was  hostess  for  Wyoming  (her 
native  Btate  for  the  Olympic  games  last 
summer.  She  says  Mabel  (Dinsmore)  Hill's 
1  daughters  are  champion  tennis  players. 
Lucie  Bays  her  2-story  frame  dwelling  rocked 
like  a  ship  at  sea  during  the  earthquake. 
The  3  chimneys  had  to  be  rebuilt,  a  marble 
statue  of  St.  George  reposed  on  the  library 
floor  with  its  head  off,  and  the  medicine  cab- 
inet doors  opened,  spraying  various  liquids 
on  the  bathroom  floor! 

[Catherine  (McKelvey)  Owsley's  daughter 
[Catherine  '28  was  married  to  Charles  Bray, 
Jan.  21,  in  \.  Y.  C.  They  are  living  in 
Princeton,  N.  J. 

Ruth  Mills  wrote  from  Tucson  (Ariz.)  in 
December:  "My  mother  and  I  are  spending 
the  winter  with  one  of  my  brothers  and  are 
enjoying  a  delightful  rest." 

Marion  (Paige)  Leake's  daughter  Con- 
stance (Mrs.  Buckingham)  has  a  son,  John  de 
Forest  Buckingham  Jr. 

Elisabeth  (Southworth)  Harrison's  son 
Woodbury  is  at  Amherst.  Thurston  gradu- 
ates from  there  in  June. 

Elisabeth  Telling,  whose  exhibition  of  draw- 
ings made  in  Bali,  Java,  and  Siam  and  shown 
last  February  at  the  Marie  Sterner  Gallery  in 
New  York,  was  "reviewed"  in  the  New  York 
Times  by  T.  C.  L.  heb.  2:  "Miss  Telling  is  a 
conservative  artist  who  excels  in  draughts- 
manship. Her  line  is  sensitive  and  unerring. 
Color  plays  a  secondary  role  in  her  work. 
Without  in  any  way  sentimentalizing  her  sub- 
jects, she  conveys  clearly  her  sympathy  with 
them.  One  who  has  never  been  to  Bali  leaves 
her  exhibition  with  the  conviction  that  she 
portrays  its  citizens  with  insight  and  w  ithout 
flattery."  Elisabeth  wrote  in  February:  "I 
sail  the  28th  from  New  Orleans  for  Yucatan  to 
stay  a  month."  She  has  been  asked  to  por- 
tray the  Mayans. 

Mary  van  Kleeck  testified  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee's  economic  clinic  in 
March. 

( Hive  i  Ware)  Bridgman  wrote  from  Palermo, 
Feb.  25:  "We  sail  from  here  for  Tunis,  taking 
a  Ford  car  with  us,  and  are  planning  to  drive 
through  Tunisia,  Algeria,  Morocco,  and  Spain. 
In  our  mad  dash  through  Italy  we  spent  a  day 
in  Rome  to  be  with  Florence  (Covelj  Avita- 
bile." 

Dorothea  iWellsj  Holt  and  her  husband 
sailed  Mar.  7  tor  Mallorca  where  Ida  '29  is 
keeping  house.  They  return  in  May. 

Alice  I  Wright )  Teagle  wrote  enthusiastically 
from  the  Mediterranean  Jan.  22.  She  and 
Helen  '30  had  left  Gibraltar  and  Morocco  and 
were  headed  for  Port  Said,  Cairo,  and  the 
Nile  on  their  travels  around  the  world. 

Alice  Morgan  Wright  represented  the  Al- 
bany Smith  Club  at  Council.  Her  great  in- 
ii  rest  is  the  welfare  of  dumb  animals  and  she 


battles  valiantly  for  protective  legislation  in 
their  behalf.  She  continues  with  her  sculp- 
ture. 

Brooke    (van    Dyke)    Gibson's   father,    Dr. 
Henry  van  Dyke,  died  Apr.  10. 
Ex- 1904 

Grace  (Buck)  Stevens  wrote  shortly  after 
her  return  from  California:  "We  sail  for 
Bermuda  Feb.  21  to  stay  till  April.  We  have 
an  adorable  cottage  there." 

Elsa  (Longyear)  Roberts  wrote  Dec.  29: 
"  Marybud  and  I  are  just  back  from  our 
14,500-mile  automobile  trip.  From  Eastholm 
Me.  to  San  Francisco  via  Denver  and  Ogden 
(Utah)  where  Edith  (Vaille)  Weeks  enter- 
tained us  royally.  We  spent  4  weeks  near 
Oakland  where  John  is.  One  day  we  flew  to 
Los  Angeles  and  back  with  him  on  United  Air 
Lines  where  he  is  mate  to  Pilot  J.  W.  Allen. 
He  flew  half  the  trip  and  ran  the  radiophone 
tor  weather  reports.  We  are  returning  to 
Marquette  (Mich.)  and  Marybud  will  run  the 
apartment  we  have  taken  for  the  winter." 

Edna  (Richolsonj  Sollitt  has  recently  pub- 
lished her  second  book.  (See  Current  Publi- 
cations.) One  of  the  reviews  says:  "There  is 
a  great  deal  of  material  which  has  not  before 
been  available  because  its  study  has  neces- 
sitated recourse  to  widely  scattered  sources  not 
accessible  without  special  privilege,  and  re- 
quiring familiarity  with  Latin,  Old  Flemish, 
and  Modern  Dutch,  in  addition  to  French, 
German,  and  Italian."  Edna's  first  book, 
"Mengelberg  and  the  Symphonic  Epoch," 
has  received  favorable  criticism  from  New 
York  to  The  Hague. 

Sallie  Tannahill  is  chairman  of  the  Fine 
Arts  Committee  of  Teachers  Col.,  Columbia. 

Blanca  Will,  director  of  art  instruction  at 
the  Memorial  Art  Gallery  in  Rochester,  says: 
"  The  leading  article  in  the  October  School 
Arts  magazine  was  about  our  work.  I  re- 
ceived 1st  prize  in  1932  at  the  Rochester 
artists'  exhibition  for  a  portrait  (oil  painting)." 
1905 
Fund  Contributors  40.     Amount  $283. 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Clark  Hill  (Katharine 
Clark),  Palenvi'lle,  X.  Y. 

Fund  chairman — Mrs.  Hough  (Florence 
Lord),  Cornwall  on  the  Hudson,  X.  V. 

Helen  (Abbot)  Lapham's  2  daughters  were 
married  last  year;  and  on  Oct.  14  her  elder 
son,  Lewis,  married  Jane  Foster  of  Montclair. 
On  Oct.  30  the  Laphams  celebrated  their  silver 
wedding  anniversary;  and  the  following 
month  Air.  and  Mrs.  Lapham  Sr.,  their  golden 
wedding  anniversary. 

Since  Apr.  6  at  5:15  p.m.  over  WOR,  Alma 
(Bradley)  Rush  has  been  broadcasting 
weekly  the  poetry  of  distinguished  graduate 
and  undergraduate  poets  of  Smith,  Yassar, 
Wellesley,  Mount  Holyoke.  Bryn  Mawr, 
Radcliffe,  and  Barnard,  devoting  2  broadcasts 
to  each  college.  Alma  has  had  wide  experi- 
ence since  college  as  a  reader  and  dramatic 
coach. 

Eleanor  (Brown)  Whitney's  son  George 
(Brown  '33)  has  announced  his  engagement  to 
Emily  Grainger  of  East  Hampton,  L.  I. 
They  met  while  both   were  studying  at  the 


Set  We  See  by  the  Papers  and  Cukkem  Pcbiications 
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Univ.  of  Geneva  in  1929.  Miss  Grainger  did 
graduate  work  at  Bryn  Mawr  and  is  a  member 
of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  as  is  Mr.  Whitney. 

Katharine  (De  La  Yergne)  Stevenson  and 
her  family,  after  living  several  years  in  France, 
are  again  in  New  Canaan,  Ct. 

Florence  (Johnson)  Collins  is  president  of 
the  Duluth  branch  of  the  A  A.  U.  W.  and 
very  interested  in  the  Nat.  Convention  in 
Minneapolis  to  be  held  in  May. 

Marguerite  (North)  Tilson  took  her  younger 
daughter  this  year  to  school  in  Lausanne,  then 
took  a  little  jaunt  by  herself  to  Egypt,  Pales- 
tine, and  Syria,  stopping,  just  before  sailing, 
with  friends  at  the  Univ.  of  Beirut.  Mar 
guerite  expects  to  return  this  spring  for 
Katharine  and  plans  to  take  a  freight  boat  of 
the  Amer.  Export  Line,  returning  from  Istan- 
bul, touching  at  Piraeus,  Bari,  Leghorn,  and 
Genoa. 

Marjorie  Perry's  mother  has  been  very  ill 
again  but  is  recuperating  at  the  Jokake  Inn, 
Scottsdale,  Ariz.  Marjorie  drove  down  from 
Denver,  1068  miles  in  3  days — "20  below 
zero  when  I  left  and  a  head-on  wind  but  it  was 
great!" 

Lora  (Wright)  Williams's  son  Robert,  18,  is 
finishing  his  second  year  at  the  Schloss  Schule 
Salem,  at  Salem,  Baden,  just  on  the  German 
side  of  Lake  of  Constance.  After  spending  the 
best  part  of  4  years  in  Europe,  making  several 
trips  back  to  America  in  the  meantime,  they 
are  probably  coming  back  soon  to  stay. 

New  Address. — Mrs.  P.  S.  Sweetser 
(Helen  Pratt),  609  Sussex  Rd.,  Wvnnewood, 
Pa. 

Ex- 1905 

Pauline  (Becker)  Bartels  is  president  this 
year  of  the  St.  Louis  Smith  Club. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  M.  B.  Garlock 
(Jessie  Girvan),  Haddon  Hall,  Bronxville, 
N.  Y. 

Mrs.  R.  E.  Baker  (Eva  Morris),  18401  N. 
Park  Blvd.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Mrs.  R.  A.  Baruch  (Lenore  Stein),  15333/4 
6th  Av.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
1906 
Fund  Contributors  58.     Amount  $1,320. 

Class  secretary — Fannie  H.  Robinson,  32 
S.  Munn  Aw,  East  Orange,  N.  J.;  asst.  secre- 
tary— Mrs.  L.  N.  Murray  (Barbara  KaufT- 
mann),  Dunkeld,  W.  Lake  Rd.,  Dunkirk, 
N.  Y. 

Fund  chairman — Mrs.  S.  D.  Dodge  (Mar- 
garet Stone),  Suffer n,  N.  Y. 

A  lucky  13  attended  the  annual  luncheon  of 
the  N.  Y.  Smith  Club,  Apr.  1.  They  were: 
Margaret  (Bridges)  Blakeslee,  who  is  to  be  a 
delegate  to  the  Nat.  Red  Cross  Convention  at 
its  annual  meeting  in  May;  Yirginia  (Cox) 
Brank;  Marguerite  (Dixon)  Clark,  who  gave  a 
reading  of  her  own  poems  before  the  faculty  of 
the  N.  J.  Col.  for  Women  early  in  February; 
Margaret  Hutchins;  Marion  Keeler;  Helen 
(Pomeroy)  Burtis;  Esther  (Porter)  Brooks; 
Fannie  Robinson,  who  has  delayed  sending  the 
annual  class  letter  in  the  interests  of  balancing 
the  budget  of  the  class  treasury;  Louise 
(Ryals)  Arkell,  who  has  been  elected  a  direc- 
tor   of    the    N.     Y.     Smith     Club;     Hannah 


(Scharps)  1  lirsrhhorn,  who  is  on  the  Board  <  I 
Directors  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  oi 
Art;  Nellie  Sergent,  who  was  honored  bj  Mar 
garel  Anglin  twice  during  her  regular  Sunday 

evening   radio   hour  when   she  read    18   poems 

from  "Younger  Poets  An  Anthology,  com- 
menting appreciatively  on  them;  Margaret 
i  Stone  i  Dodge,  who  is  successfully  maintain 
ing  the  standard  set  by  Helen  (PomeTO) 
Burtis  for  the  contributions  of  1906  to  t  he 
Alumnae  Fund;  and  Ruth  (Durand)  Lewis, 
who  extended  a  cordial  invitation  to  1906  to 
spend  a  day  with  her  at  Easton  I  Pa.  early  in 
May.  Two  daughters  of  1906  were  at  the 
luncheon,  Ruth  Brank  'M  and  Rose  Hirsch- 
horn  '35. 

Marjorie  Allen  i  Seittert  has  a  daughter  at 
the  Univ.  of  Wis.,  and  a  son  in  college  at  Iowa 
City. 

Louise  (Bodine)  How  will  welcome  any 
1906er  who  can  drop  in  to  see  her  at  8  College 
Lane  during  Commencement.  She  and  her 
sister  will  make  this  their  headquarters  while 
in  Northampton  for  the  graduation  of  her 
niece.  In  January  Louise  sailed  for  a  month's 
cruise  to  the  West  Indies. 

Mary  (Chapin)  Davis's  son  Albert  Jr.  has 
won  the  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  (irad- 
uate  Scholarship  and  the  Class  of  1868  Ora- 
tion Prize  at  Bowdoin.  These  are  the  19th 
and  20th  prizes  which  he  has  taken  since 
entering  college. 

Gertrude  (Cooper)  Dean  represented  1906 
at  Council.  She  was  impressed  by  "the 
clear,  frank  facing  of  problems  due  to  the 
depression,  and  the  intelligent  efforts  made  to 
meet  these  problems — always  mindful  that  the 
quality  of  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  food 
shall  be  as  high  as  ever." 

Eleanor  (Fox)  De  Caro's  husband  has  re- 
tired from  the  U.  S.  Army.  They  have 
bought  an  old  house  which  they  are  gradually 
renovating  for  their  permanent  home  at  2 
Sussex  Av.,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

Charlotte  (Gardner)  McCall  was  in  N.  Y.  C. 
with  her  husband  on  a  hurried  trip  in  March. 
His  business  is  now  almost  wholly  in  N.  Y.  so 
she  plans  to  move  there  from  \\  innetka  even- 
tually. Charlotte  was  guest  at  a  1906 
luncheon  arranged  in  her  honor  by  Esther 
(Porter)  Brooks. 

Agnes  (Gray)  Skinner  has  been  contributing 
a  series  of  Big  Family  articles  to  a  N.  Y.  paper. 

Ethel  (Monson)  Holcombeand  her  husband 
sponsored  an  exhibition  of  etchings  in  Hart- 
ford during  January.  The  etchings  were 
first  exhibited  in  this  country  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Hungarian  minister  and 
Countess  Szechenyi  in  Washington.  They 
are  the  work  of  Mine.  Kadar  of  Budapest, 
wife  of  the  eminent  Hungarian  novelist  and 
dramatist,  and  are  of  an  unusual  microscopic 
texture.  Later  in  the  winter  they  were 
shown  at  the  Hampshire  Bookshop. 

Mary  Smith  is  chairman  of  the  social  serv- 
ice dept.  of  the  Minneapolis  Church  Federa- 
tion and  holds  the  same  position  in  the  Nat. 
Council  of  Federated  Church  Women. 

Josephine  (Weil  Ryan's  husband  has  re- 
signed his  position  in  Halifax,  N.  S.,  owing  to 
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ill  health.  She  was  in  X.  Y.  C.  in  March. 
Address,  i  o  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police, 
( Ottawa,  Canada. 

Lx-1906 
\iu     Address.— Mrs.     W.     A.     Swasey 
(Eleanor    Hinman),   c/o    Mrs.    Barrows,    130 
I.   56th  St.,  V  Y.  C. 


Schools    and    camps    believe    in    ad- 
vertising with   us.     It   is  for  you  to 
justify  this  faith.     Read  about  them. 
Pages  323-333. 


1907 
Fund  Contributors  64.     Amount  $735.12. 

Class  secretary  Mrs.  J.  L.  Goodwin 
(Dorothy  Davis),  10  Woodside  Circle,  Hart- 
ford, Ct. 

Fund  chairman — Carolyn  Tucker,  15  Elm 
St.,  Ware,  Mass. 

Emma  (Howden)  Proctor's  brother  died  in 
January. 

Marion  fOarr)  Condit'sson  Paul  is  Yale  '36. 

Anna  Churchill's  father,  Judge  Churchill, 
died  Feb.  14,  in  his  88th  year. 

Helen  (Crosby)  Simond's  daughter,  Bar- 
bara Dobson,  graduated  from  Mills  last  June. 
During  the  summer  she  told  stories  to  children 
on  the  playgrounds  of  Tacoma  and  has  con- 
tinued doing  it  in  various  parts  of  the  city. 
She  also  reads  palms  in  a  gypsy  costume  and 
has  been  much  in  demand  at  parties,  bazaars, 
and  carnivals.  She  is  connected  with  several 
dramatic  groups — acting,  designing,  or  direct- 
ing. What  Barbara  chiefly  enjoys  is  reading 
good  plays  to  groups  of  people;  she  finds  that 
she  can  keep  an  audience  absolutely  still  for  2 
hours.  Helen  has  been  suffering  from  arthri- 
tis for  some  time,  and  has  recently  gone  to  a 
hospital  for  observation  and  treatment. 

Marian  Edmands  is  the  new  class  treasurer; 
Helen  (Treadwell)  Wilkinson  felt  obliged  to 
resign. 

Pauline  Hayden  is  president  of  the  Win- 
chester Smith  Club.  Her  mother  died  Feb. 
18. 

Sophie  (Lytle)  Hatch  has  recently  lost  her 
little  daughter. 

Edith  (McElroy)  Gardiner  announces  the 
birth  of  a  granddaughter,  Susan  Mikkelsen, 
on  Jan.  24,  the  2d  child  of  her  daughter  Susan. 
Except  for  a  6  weeks'  trip  to  California,  Edith 
has  spent  the  winter  in  camp  at  Ronald 
(Wash.),  where  her  husband  is  engaged  in 
construction  work.  She  writes,  "The  snow  is 
above  the  windows  and  it  snows  about  4 
times  a  day.  It  seems  as  though  spring 
would  never  come." 

May  I  Xoyes)  Spelman,  Grace  (Town- 
shend)  Partridge,  Helen  (Treadwell)  Wilkin- 
son, and  Carolyn  Tucker  attended  Council. 

Neva  i  Reynolds)  Minsch  announced  the 
engagement  of  her  daughter  Dorothy  '34  to 
Nelson  Leighton  Bond  at  a  luncheon  bridge  at 
the  Montclair  Golf  Club,  Mar.  22. 

Alice  (Roberts)  Colby's  eldest  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  was  married  to  John  Cornelius 
Bona  my  July  16,  1932. 


Katrina  (Rodenbach)  Reed  is  treas.  of  the 
Lowell  Council  of  Girl  Scouts. 

Helen  Wolle  and  her  mother  went  to  Cali- 
fornia via  the  Canal  in  February  to  stay  5 
weeks,  returning  by  way  of  San  Francisco. 

A  1907  tea  was' held  at  the  X.  Y.  Smith 
Club  on  Jan.  26,  Marion  (Felt)  Sargent  and 
Ethel  (Woolverton)  Cone  acting  as  hostesses. 
1908 

Fund  Contributors  85.     Amount  $1,278.25. 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  J.  M.  Hills  (Helen 
Hills),  876  Carroll  St.,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 

Fund  chairman — Mrs.  L.  A.  Wing  (Amy 
Everett),  Great  Xeck,  X.  Y. 

1908ers  had  group  luncheons  in  Boston  and 
Chicago  in  March,  and  in  Xew  York  in 
February.  They  and  their  families  attended 
a  tea  at  Helen  (Hills)  Hills's,  Apr.  8. 

Caroline  (Brackett)  Blakeslee  recently  had 
an  operation  in  the  Xew  England  Baptist 
Hosp. 

Louise  (Edgar)  See  lost  her  mother  Mar.  3, 
after  an  illness  of  many  years. 

Eunice  (Fuller)  Barnard  has  returned  from 
a  second  trip  west  visiting  colleges.  She  is 
too  busy  for  much  lecturing,  but  will  speak 
before  the  Parent-Teachers'  meeting  at 
Packer  Inst.     See  Current  Publications. 

Helen  (Hills)  Hills  managed  a  week's  bene- 
fit for  Prospect  Heights  Hosp.  the  last  week  in 
March  at  the  Empire  State  Observatories. 
There  were  14  Smith  women  on  her  commit- 
tee, and  the  2  most  successful  days  had  Grace 
Ames  '91  and  Irma  Bryant  '30,  as  chairmen. 

Marjory  (Lewis)  Comings,  her  husband  and 
3  children  expect  to  sail  in  June  to  spend  the 
summer  with  Mr.  Comings's  parents  in 
England. 

Ex- 1908 

Anna  (Griggs)  Dayton's  husband  has  been 
ill  for  more  than  a  year  with  arthritis,  for  the 
past  4  months  being  in  the  hospital.  Her 
older  son,  Gregg,  has  left  college  and  is  with 
Woolworth.  Her  younger  son,  Paul,  will 
leave  Williams  because  of  the  sinus  trouble 
which  besets  him  in  the  East,  and  will  take  his 
last  2  years  of  college  at  Stanford. 
1909 
Fund  Contributors  71.     Amount  $541.50. 

Class  secretary — Sarah  B.  Hackett,  Ballard 
School,  610  Lexington  Aw,  X.  Y.  C. 

Fund  chairman — Mary  G.  Stevenson,  South 
Street  Inn,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Martha  (Alyea)  Wood's  daughter  Betty 
(12),  who  is  a  talented  pianist,  gave  a  recital 
in  Woodridge  (X.  J.)  Apr.  7. 

Elizabeth  (Chapman)  Bjornlund  visited  her 
aunt  in  Xew  York  in  February. 

Lucy  Cole's  mother  died  in  Springfield  this 
winter. 

Elizabeth  (Dickinson)  Bowker's  daughter 
Helen  is  taking  the  nurses'  training  course  at 
St.  Luke's  Hospital,  X.  Y.  C. 

Helen  (Dunbar)  Holmes  is  studying  the  il- 
luminating of  old  manuscripts  at  a  Boston  art 
school. 

Olive  (Fobes)  Tilton's  husband  repre- 
sented Worcester  (Mass.)  officially  in  Worces- 
ter, England,  Oct.  28,  when  the  Prince  of 
Wales  dedicated  their  new  bridge  across  the 
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Severn,  a  new  park,  and  an  extension  of  their 
infirmary.  "We  were  lucky  enough  to  be 
among  the  16  guests  at  the  luncheon  for  the 
Prince  in  the  Guildhall  that  noon  and  later 
at  tea.  Our  2  daughters  were  also  included 
and  had  the  experience  of  their  lives  sitting  at 
tea  at  a  small  table  with  a  real  live  crown 
prince.  He's  just  as  nice  as  he's  reputed  to  be 
and  genuinely  friendly." 

Martha  Gruening  is  assistant  in  the  office 
of  the  registrar,  School  of  Education.  \.  Y. 
Univ.     Address,  17  Lexington  Aw,  N.  Y.  C. 

Margaret  Hatfield  has  been  in  the  cast  of 
"  Raw  Meat"  at  the  Provincetown  Theatre  in 
N.  Y.  C.  this  winter. 

Lucretia  (Massey)  Bailey  is  head  of  the 
Kappa  Delta  House  at  St.  Lawrence  I'niv., 
Canton,  N.  Y. 

Mary  (Palmer)  Fuller  returned  Apr.  8  from 
a  most  interesting  winter  in  Germany,  spent 
largely  in  Stuttgart.  She  will  continue  her 
camp  for  small  children  in  Winterton  (N.  Y.) 
this  summer. 

Eunice  (Remington)  Wardwell  with  her  2 
youngest  children  visited  Edith  Jarvis  in 
X.  Y.  C.  during  the  April  vacation. 

Grace  Spofford  has  been  in  Baltimore  and 
Washington  this  winter  in  the  interest  of  her 
winter's  study  of  the  non-professional  aspects 
of  music. 

Delight  Weston,  who  is  spending  the  winter 
abroad,  has  been  in  Morocco  and  Crete. 

Jane  ( Wheeler i  O'Brian  visited  in  New 
York  and  Montclair  after  the  February  Coun- 
cil and  met  a  group  of  '09ers  at  luncheon  at 
the  New  Weston. 

1910 
Fund  Contributors  93.     Amount  $993. 

Class  secretary — Alice  O'Meara,  12  Kes- 
wick St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Fund  chairman — Mrs.  W.  D.  Kirkpatrick 
(Marv  Anne  Staples),  102  Keenev  St.,  Evans- 
ton,  111. 

See  We  See  by  the  Papers. 

Beth  (Blodgett)  Tirrell  writes  that  she  is 
"looking  forward  to  being  a  powerful  Ka- 
trinka,"  following  a  recent  operation  at  a 
Boston  hospital.  She  had  not  been  feeling 
really  strong  for  12  years,  though  she  went 
courageously  on  with  her  teaching. 

Julia  Clark  sailed  from  San  Francisco  Mar. 
10  back  to  China,  where  she  resumed  her 
duties  as  acting  principal  and  dean  of  St. 
Hilda's  Episcopal  Mission  Industrial  School. 
She  spent  3  weeks  of  her  furlough  with  her 
family  in  Pasadena,  then  journeyed  east  by  easy 
stages,  visiting  friends  and  speaking  about  her 
exciting  experiences,  at  church  gatherings. 
She  and  Harriette  Abbott  '08  spent  a  week-end 
in  Northampton  and  so  great  was  Julia's 
enthusiasm  that  in  order  to  stay  for  Chapel 
Monday  they  flew  to  Boston  to  keep  a  morn- 
ing appointment. 

Ada  (Evans)  Howes  went  to  Florida  last 
winter.  Her  son  Robert  graduates  from 
Mass.  State  Col.  in  June.  Helen,  our  Class 
Baby,  has  proved  herself  invaluable  in  her 
father's  business.  Mr.  Howes  buys  grain, 
fertilizer,  seed.  etc.  in  carload  lots  and  sells  to 
the  farmers  of  his  countv. 


Helen  (Evans]  Chiton  returned  May  1  to 

her  work  at  the  Alumnae  Office  after  an  ab- 
sence of  several  months.  She  was  operated 
on  in  February  and  then  went  to  a  Northamp- 
ton convalescent  home. 

Anna  linkbine  has  been  in  Munich  thi> 
year  acting  as  assoc.  principal  of  a  branch 
school  conducted  by  Misa  Weaver  the  school 
is  Andrebrook,  Tarrytown).  In  Munich  were 
gathered  older  girls  who  wished  a  year  in 
Europe  between  school  and  college;  or  who 
had  finished  school  and  wished  to  continue 
work  along  definite  lines.  Last  summer  Nan 
guided  a  group  down  the  Rhine,  visiting  the 
principal  cities,  then  spending  the  greater  part 
of  the  time  in  or  near  Munich — sightseeing, 
engaging  in  sports,  and  settling  down  and 
growing  to  know  the  people. 

Berniece  (Ham)  Lumbard  and  her  husband 
went  on  a  cruise  a  year  ago  to  China  and 
Japan.  They  crossed  the  Pacific  on  a  ship  on 
which  the  captain  was  a  friend  and  came  back 
in  the  early  summer. 

The  Herald  Tribune,  in  commenting  on  the 
10th  annual  exhibition  of  the  N.  Y,  Chapter 
of  the  Amer.  Soc.  of  Landscape  Architects, 
says,  "...  there  are  the  numerous  exquisite 
designs  by  Annette  (Hoytj  Flanders,  who  had 
the  happy  idea  of  showing  her  work  in  colors 
and  in  models.  .  .  .  There  are  other  dis- 
tinguished gardens  by  Yitale  and  Geiffert, 
Isabella  Pendleton,  and  Helen  Swift  Jones." — 
Annette  is  chairman  of  the  Committee  for 
Relief  of  the  Unemployed  of  the  N.  Y.  Chap- 
ter of  the  Amer.  Society  of  Landscape 
Architects. 

Celia  (Kimball)  Breed  was  in  charge  of 
properties  when  an  original  1-act  play  written 
by  Esther  i  Harneyj  Hannan  '14  was  pre- 
sented in  May  by  the  Lynn  Smith  Club  for  its 
scholarship  fund  (of  which  Edith  [Manning] 
Logan's  daughter  Edith  '35  is  the  beneficiary 
The  play  was  a  true  episode  in  the  career  of 
Marie  Antoinette.  Smith  husbands  took  the 
men's  parts. 

Louise  (Montgomery)  Nelson's  husband  is 
asst.  district  attorney  in  Connecticut. 

Ruth  Perkins  has  been  writing  important 
books  for  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  New  York  on 
program  making  and  record  keeping  and  on 
Y.  W.  technique  generally.  She  has  also 
arranged  the  summer  educational  programs 
followed  by  the  organization  at  Camp 
Maqua,  Me. 

Mary  Louise  Reilly  gave  2  lectures  recently 
before  the  Northampton  Woman's  Club  on 
Russia  and  other  international  topics.  She 
also  spoke  at  the  Lynn  Women's  Club,  pre- 
senting her  subject  in  a  most  interesting 
manner.  She  still  teaches  French  and  history 
in  high  school. 

Ardra  <Soule>  Wavle  is  teaching  her  5-year- 
old  daughter  at  home;  she  is  active  in  the  Hing- 
ham  Drama  Club;  she  has  several  children's 
stories  ready  for  publication:  and  her  photo- 
graph appeared  in  a  Boston  newspaper  as  one 
of  a  group  absorbed  in  the  making  and 
manipulating  of  marionettes. 

Martha  (Washburn;  Allin  continues  her 
occupation  of  life  insurance  broker,  specializ- 
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ing  in  annuities.  She  is  taking  work  at  the 
Univ.  of  Minn,  for  the  degree  of  Chartered 
I  itc  Underwriter,  believing  that  the  time  is 
coming  when  we  shall  not  buy  life  insurance 
of  anyone  who  hasn't  that  trademark  of 
training.  Last  fall  she  spent  2  mornings  a 
week  painting  at  the  Minneapolis  Art  School, 
until     the  Burgeons  got  me  on  short  notice." 

1  [elen  Whiton  is  a  member  of  the  Ct.  State 
Publicity  Committee  for  Visiting  Nursing. 
She  is  also  an  enthusiastic  worker  in  the  New 
London  Garden  Club  and  in  the  local  Y.  \Y. 
<      \ 

Delegates  to  the  Alumnae  Council  were: 
Florence    (Hopwood)    Judd,    Chase    (King) 

1  cake.  Marion  Lincoln  Yake,  Louise  (Mar- 
den  Wild,  and  Mary  Ann  (Staples)  Kirk- 
pat  rick.  They  entertained  at  luncheon  11 
daughters  and  one  niece  'all  undergraduates) 
of  members  of  1910. 

1911 
Fund  Contributors  63.     Amount  $772. 

Class  secretary-  Mrs.  J.  P.  O'Brien  I  Mar- 
garet Townsend),  614  Madison  Aw,  Albanv, 
V  Y. 

Fund  chairman  Mrs.  H.  R.  Johnston 
(Helen  Earlei.  Forest  Rd.,  Essex  Fells.  X.  J. 

Married. —  Doris  (Patterson)  Bradford  to 
Joseph  T.  Jenkins  in  1931.  Address,  17 
Rosalie  Rd..  Newton  Center,  Mass. 

Other  News. — A  1911  tea  was  held  in 
\.  Y.  C.  Jan.  17  with  a  luncheon  beforehand 
at  Jean  (Johnson)  Goddard's  home.  A 
second  tea  was  held  Mar.  6.  Both  events 
were  well  attended. 

Katharine  Ames)  George  returned  from 
Europe  with  her  family  last  fall.     She  and  her 

2  daughters  visited  Gertrude  (Lyford)  Boyd 
in  Ayr  where  the  4  girls  had  a  beautiful  time 
together. 

Elsie  (Baskin)  Adams  spent  the  winter  in 
Menton,  France. 

Bertha  (Bender)  Biele  is  very  active  in  Girl 
Scout  work.  Her  oldest  daughter  is  Cornell 
'35,  and  has  just  been  granted  her  Golden 
Eaglet  award  in  scouting;  her  2d  daughter 
is  at  the  X.  J.  Col.  for  Women. 

Frances  (Campbell)  Cary's  husband  is 
Control  Manager  of  the  du  Pont  Rayon  Co.  of 
X.  Y.  C.     Frances's  mother  died  in  1932. 

Elsa  (Detmold)  Holliday  and  Helen  (Earle) 
Johnston  went  to  Council  together  (see  Coun- 
cil Report  for  our  complete  list).  Elsa  is 
working  on  the  X.  Y.  Smith  Club  Scholarship 
( Committee. 

Gertrude  (Lyford)  Boyd  spent  part  of 
March  and  April  in  this  country — coming  over 
first  to  Xewfoundland  and  Canada  on  a  busi- 
ness trip  with  her  husband.  She  then  visited 
Isabel  (Harder)  Gebhard  in  Auburn  (X.  Y.i, 
stopped  over  in  Schenectady  for  lunch  with 
Anna  (Rochester)  Kennedy,  and  then  went 
on  to  X.  Y.  C.  where  she  hoped  to  see  a  great 
many  more  friends. 

Elizabeth  Nye  is  personal  service  consultant 
at  the  Y.  \\  .  C.  A.  of  X.  Y.  C.  Address, 
Hotel  White,  303  Lexington  Av. 

M  ic  Patterson  will  conduct  another  Grand 
Tour  to  Europe  next  summer — 10  countries, 
fhis  will  be  her  9th  trip. 


I  hope  many  in  the  class  see  the  very  de- 
lightful poems  of  Adelaide  (Peterson)  Love 
that  often  appear  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
the  N.  Y.  Times — or  are  copied  from  these 
into  local  papers. 

Charlotte  (Rankin)  Aiken  is  spending  her 
spare  time  promoting  volunteer  playground 
leadership  in  Xew  Orleans. 
Ex-1911 

Definite  information  comes  from  our  one 
M.I).,  Mrs.  Francis  R.  Dieuaide  (Ruth 
Guy),  who  now,  having  married  a  physician, 
puts  down  her  own  occupation  as  housewife! 
Address,  Peiping  L'nion  Medical  Col.,  Peiping, 
China. 

Genevieve  (Tuthill)  Linen's  son  is  at  Wil- 
liams, her  oldest  daughter,  Harriet,  is  Smith 
'36,  her  2d  daughter  at  Miss  Hall's  School,  and 
the  youngest  at  home. 

1912 
Fund  Contributors  88.     Amount  $749. 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  J.  R.  Carlson  (Hen- 
rietta Peabody),  Box  112,  West  Falmouth, 
Mass. 

Fund  chairman — Mrs.  M.  S.  Robbins  (Ada 
Carson),  145  E.  92d  St.,  X.  V.  C. 

Marion  (DenmanJ  Frankfurter's  husband, 
Felix  Frankfurter,  was  the  Commemoration 
Exercises  speaker  on  Rally  Day. 

Edith  (Gray)  Ferguson  is  making  plans  to 
take  a  group  of  young  girls  to  Europe  this 
summer. 

Amy  (Hubbard)  Abbott  spent  the  winter  on 
Beacon  Hill,  Boston,  where  she  has  had  an 
apartment  at  47  W.  Cedar  St. 

Ruth  Lawrence  spent  several  weeks  this 
winter  with  relatives  in  Savannah  (Ga.), 
motoring  south  with  her  mother  in  February. 

Margaret  (Lockey)  Hayes's  eldest  son, 
Richard,  is  a  member  of  the  freshman  indoor 
track  team  at  Harvard  and  of  the  Gold 
Coast  orchestra. 

Dorothy  Marcus  recently  sailed  for  Europe, 
leaving  her  usual  address  when  abroad:  c/o 
Brown  Shipley  &  Co.,  123  Pall  Mall,  London. 
The  office  of  class  treasurer  will  be  assumed  by 
Florence  Goodell  during  Dorothy's  absence. 

At  least  two  of  our  members  are  particu- 
larly active  in  Girl  Scout  work:  Gladys  (Palm- 
er) Thyng  has  had  charge  of  merit  badge 
work  in  cooking,  diet  and  meal  planning, 
housekeeping,  and  hostess  courses,  giving 
these  in  her  own  home  in  Wollaston,  Mass. 
Dorothy  (Whitley)  Goode  serves  as  Com- 
munity Committee  Chairman  in  Auburndale. 

Margaret  (Prescott)  Wise  is  back  in  Shang- 
hai after  a  furlough  in  America.  Her  hus- 
band is  passenger  agent  for  the  Robert  Dollar 
Steamship  Co. 

1913 
Fund  Contributors  93.     Amount  $750.50. 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Alexander  Craig  fr. 
(Helen  Hodgman),  314  E.  17th  St.,  Brooklyn, 
X.  Y. 

Fund  chairman — Ruth  Higgins,  1280  I  nion 
St.,  Manchester,  X.  H. 

Maude  Barton  writes  from  Seattle,  "Am 
doing  school  nursing  in  this  most  scenic  city 
with  snow-capped  mountains  all  around." 
Address,  315  X.  50th  St. 
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Florence  (Blenkiron)  Doddridge  has  been 
making  an  extended  visit  around  X.  Y.  C. 
She  stayed  at  the  Hotel  New  Weston,  and  was 
in  the  city  for  the  Smith  Club  luncheon. 
Home  address,  4121  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  An- 
geles. Calif. 

Sarah  (Cheney)  Despard's  father,  George 
Locke  Cheney,  died  Feb.  18.  Mr.  Cheney 
was  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  manufacturer 
of  ivory  goods.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Amer.  Museum  of  Natural  History,  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum  of  Art,  and  the  N.  Y. 
Zoological  Society.  He  was  also  at  one  time 
vice-president  of  the  Middlesex  Hosp., 
Middletown,  Ct. 

Marian  (Gardner)  Craighill:  "Life  in  China 
is  as  usual  full  of  agitation  and  alarms  as  well 
as  joys  and  satisfactions.  We  are  back  in  our 
own  home  this  winter,  where  I  spend  much  of 
my  time  teaching  my  own  children,  aged  7,  5, 
and  3.  That,  together  with  parish  work,  fills 
most  of  my  time.  We  follow  our  regular 
routine  and  make  our  plans  as  unconcernedly 
as  if  the  armies  of  menacing  Communists  were 
not  camped  100  miles  away.  Fortunately  the 
government  troops  are  camped  between  us 
and  them.  I  have  been  trying  to  get  Olive 
Tomlin  here  for  her  New  Year's  vacation,  but 
haven't  succeeded  as  yet." 

Hart-Lester  (Harris)  Allen  lost  her  mother 
Jan.  3.  Mrs.  Harris  was  Smith  '83.  By  her 
death  Springfield  lost  one  of  its  distinguished 
citizens  and  the  College  one  of  its  most  loyal 
alumnae. 

Helen  Knox,  "The  most  interesting  events 
for  me  during  the  past  year  were  the  various 
exhibitions  in  which  I  had  a  part:  the  Amer. 
Water  Color  Soc,  N.  V.  Water  Color  Club, 
Addison  Gallery  at  Phillips  Acad.,  Andover, 
and  art  shows  at  Stockbridge,  Westfield,  and 
Springfield."  Helen  is  managing  an  ex- 
hibition of  1913's  brain  children  this  June. 
So,  if  you  have  anything  to  exhibit,  let  her 
know.  * 

Lucy  Titcomb,  "Still  studying  night  and 
day  at  Harvard  and  enjoying  it."  Address, 
84  Prescott  St.,  Cambridge. 

Inez  (Tiedeman)  Chapin:  Did  you  see  by 
the  paper  that  Captain  Inez  starred  in  a  game 
of  medicine  ball  at  the  White  House,  with  the 
members  of  President  Hoover's  Cabinet? 

New  Address. — Mrs.  MacMurray  Good- 
nough  (Ruth  Gardner),  14  N.  Gladstone  A\ ., 
Margate,  X.  J. 

Ex-1913 

Gertrude     (Van     Buskirk)     Prescott     was 
elected    president    of    the    Brooklyn    Smith 
College  Club,  at  its  April  meeting. 
1914 
Fund  Contributors  93.     Amount  $929.25. 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Hugh  Gallaher  (Cath- 
arine McCollester),  Darien,  Ct. 

Fluid  chairman — Anna  Colman,  83  Chest- 
nut St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Born. — To  Mabel  I  Kirley)  Robinson  a 
son,  Harold  Ernest,  May  22,  1932. 

Other  News. — Louise  (Ball)  Blossom  and 
her  family  are  spending  a  year  in  California. 
Address  until  June,  551  Meadow  Grove, 
Pasadena. 


Elizabeth  Barney  is  registrar  of  the  Yale 
Divinity  School. 

Ruth  Chester  has  been  elected  to  the 
Columbia  ( Chapter  of  Sigma  Xi,  honorary  nat. 
scientific  fraternity. 

Louise  Coulton  is  in  charge  of  the  attend- 
ance work  and  home-visiting  in  the  Rochester 
1  ligh  School  of  3700  pupils. 

Carolyn  Dean  i-  starting  her  .*d  year  in 
California.       Temp,    address,     El     Paseo     Dr., 

Ojai,  Calif. 

Eva  (Denisonj  Neale  has  moved  her  troupe 

from  England  to  Switzerland  for  the  re->t  ol 
the  s  hool  year.  Temp,  address,  Le  Manoir. 
Chamblandes-Lausanne,  Switzerland.  Sin- 
expects  to  spend  the  summer  in  Italy  and 
Germany  (this  was  written  before  the  Hitler 
landslide  I  and  return  home  in  August. 

Flora  Fox  has  been  with  her  family  in  Bos- 
ton recuperating  from  an  operation.  She 
plans  to  return  soon  to  her  job  with  the  Jewish 
Social  Service  Assn.  in  New  York. 

Helen  (Gaylord)  Tiffany's  husband  was 
elected  to  the  State  Legislature  (Rep.)  from 
Winsted,  Ct. 

Esther  (Harney)  Hannan  and  her  husband 
vacationed  in  Florida  in  March. 

Miriam  (Howard)  Merrill's  husband  died 
suddenly  Mar.  13.  Mr.  Merrill  was  treasurer 
of  the  B'rattleboro  (At.  i  Trust  Co. 

Grace  (Middleton)  Roberts  is  trying  to  find 
some  mislaid  health  with  a  reduced  schedule 
of  activities  this  winter.  The  surviving  in- 
terests outside  the  home  are  Parents'  Assn.  at 
The  Brearley  School,  Girls'  Service  League, 
Babies'  Hosp.,  and  Garden  Club  work.  Mr. 
Roberts  is  still  working  with  the  R.  F.  C. 

We  can  all  envy  Agnes  (Remington)  Har- 
mon, who  seems  to  be  approaching  that  ideal 
of  a  self-contained  existence.  She  writes  that 
at  their  Christmas  dinner  only  the  olives  were 
not  home-grown!  As  she  mentions  herds  and 
flocks,  perhaps  by  this  time  they  are  making 
their  own  clothes  and  shoes! 

Evelyn  (Rheinstrom)  Jacoby  writes:  "We 
are  preparing  to  sail  for  Europe  Mar.  7,  going 
through  the  Canal  and  eventually  landing  in 
Naples.  We  plan  to  buy  a  car  and  work  our 
way  up  through  Italy,  and  be  gone  6  or  8 
months.  As  my  husband  is  a  great  garden 
lover  we  shall  visit  many  of  the  English  places 
and  go  to  Holland  in  tulip  time." 

Florence  Root  sailed  for  Korea  Feb.  25  for 
another  5  years  in  the  Mission  School  in 
Kwangju,  Korea. 

Josephine  (Rummler)  Hogg  is  living  in 
Middlesbrough  on  the  northeast  coast  of  Eng- 
land. Her  husband  is  analytical  chemist  for 
Dorman  Long  and  Co.,  England's  largest  steel 
company,  and  is  an  avid  cricketer.  Josephine 
writes  that  the  climate  is  "terrible,"  and  that 
the  houses  are  heated  only  with  one  or  two 
small  open  coal  fires.  She  dreams  of  retiring 
to  Italy  some  day. 

Lucretia  (Thomas  Carr  was  last  heard  from 
in  Cuba. 

Zoe  Ward  went  on  a  trip  to  Holland.  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  and  Spitzbergen  and  is  glad  that 
she  spent  her  money ! 

1914ers  at  the  Council  were  Helen  Moore, 
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on  the  Alumnae  Fund  Committee,  Margaret 

I  .in. ind    Thorp,  for  the  Quarterly,  Mary 

\\  illard    Sawyer,  tor  the  Fall  River  Club,  and 

Catharine    (McCollester)    Callaher    for    the 

Gladys  Anslow   arranged  a  luncheon, 

which  \\.i>  attended  by  these  delegates  and 

Mary     (Phillips)     Bailey,     Carolyn     (Davis) 

O'Connor,  Genevieve  Browne,  Joyce  Parker, 

Ruth  McKenney,  and  Gladys  herself. 

\  i  w  Addresses. — Mrs.  J.  H.  L.  Host  I  Mar- 
jorie  Browning),  4236  Mercury  Av.,  Los 
Vngeles,  (  alit. 

Mr>  E.  G.  Williams  (Marguerite  Krusen), 
63  Whittredge  kd..  Summit,  N.  J. 

Mr-  <■  II.  Hands  (Madeleine  Rindge), 
Tuckahoe,  N.  Y. 

Ex-1914 

Priscilla  Phelan  >  Johnson  and  her  husband 
sailed  on  a  world  cruise  Dec.  3,  1932. 

Lucy  'Stripling;  Ryan's  daughter  is  the 
first  'i4  granddaughter.  She  is  an  enthusi- 
astic freshman. 


Hotel    Northampton,   White   House, 

Manse,  Arnold  Inn,  Mary  Marguerite, 

Bedford  Lodge,  welcome  you  back. 


1915 
Fund  Contributors  38.     Amount  $1,923.70. 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  H.  W.  Lord  (Hester 
Cunning),  459  Middlesex  Av.,  Metuchen, 
N.J. 

Fund  chairman — Mrs.  \\  .  E.  Clark  (Juliet 
Staunton),  1598  Virginia  St.,  Charleston, 
W.  \  a. 

Born. — To  Katharine  (Yermilye)  Alford  a 
son,  Josiah  Perry,  Jan.  13. 

Other  News.— Barbara  Cheney's  father 
died  Feb.  18.     (See  1913  Notes.) 

May  (Day)  Gardner  has  been  seriously  ill 
all  winter. 

Marguerite  (Dinsmore)  Smith  has  taken  up 
the  study  of  Braille  and  has  recently  com- 
pleted her  7th  volume  for  distribution  by  the 
A.  R.  C. 

Edith  Foster  competed  in  the  women's 
nat.  squash  racquets  tournament  in  Phila- 
delphia in  February. 

Hester  (Gunning)  Lord  represented  the  class 
at  Council. 

Eleanor  Park  went  to  Puerto  Rico  in  Febru- 
ary and  saw  Dorothy  (Dulles)  Bourne  and 
Helen  Tooker  while  there. 

Lee  Ramsdell  wrote  from  Sarasota  (Fla.), 
where  she  went  in  January  to  study  landscape 
painting  under  George  Pearse  Ennis  at  the 
Kingling  School  of  Art.  Lee  describes  her 
experiences  as  a  regular  merry-go-round. 
Last  year  she  went  to  Florida  in  the  fall,  and 
stayed  until  spring,  when  she  returned  to 
New  York  to  study  portrait  with  George  Luks. 
In  the  summer  she  went  to  Nantucket  to 
study  landscape  with  Frank  Swift  Chase, 
back  to  Luks  until  Christmas,  then  once 
again  to  Florida,  with  the  prospect  of  repeat- 
ing the  schedule.  The  big  thrill,  she  says,  is 
having  Kingling's  Giant,  8  ft.  6  in.,  as  one  of 
the  students  in  a  class.     Lee  reports  that  in 


her  travels  she  saw  Marguerite  (Tweedy) 
Biggs,  whose  oldest  daughter,  Barbara,  enters 
Smith  this  fall,  and  that  Ruth  (Wager)  Blount, 
with  her  husband  and  daughter,  are  not  far 
from  her  at  East  Point,  Ga. 

Mary  Stevens  spent  3  weeks  of  March  in 
Cuba,  visiting  her  sister. 

Helen  Tooker  has  recently  taken  an  ad- 
ministrative position  with  the  Condada 
Yanderbilt  (Hotel)  in  San  Juan,  P.  R. 

Amy  Walker  is  in  Northampton,  doing  ad- 
vanced research  in  physics  and  chemistry. 
Address,  Washburn  House. 

A  letter  which  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  Alumnae  Office  says  of  Hyla  Watfers: 
"She  is  considered  one  of  the  leading  surgeons 
in  China.  An  American  doctor  after  seeing 
her  operate  said,  'She  has  the  quickest  and 
surest  judgment  of  any  person  I  ever  saw,  and 
her  fingers  are  as  swift  and  sure  as  her  mind.'  " 
1916 
Fund  Contributors  75.     Amount  $461. 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  G.  M.  Lovejoy 
(Margaret  King),  44  Oakcliff  Rd.,  Newton- 
ville,  Mass. 

Fund  chairman — Mrs.  W.  A.  Nelson  (Emma 
Hartford),  Forestdale,  Ansonia,  Ct. 

Born. — To  Marion  (Coates)  Kaulbach  a 
3d  child  and  1st  son,  George  Chandler  Jr., 
Sept.  26,  1932. 

To  Mary  (Garlichs)  Edlund  a  2d  child  and 
1st  daughter,  Carol  Minturn,  Feb.  27. 

To  Mildred  (Moore)  Atwood  a  daughter, 
Ann  Dutton,  Sept.  17,  1932. 

Other  News. — Marguerite  Bicknell  was 
organizer  of  the  Socialist  Party  of  Amherst 
and  edits  a  small  and  unofficial  Socialist  News 
for  its  own  members  and  a  few  interested 
outsiders. 

Elizabeth  Clarke  and  her  mother  spent  the 
winter  in  Florida  where  Beth  entertained 
herself  by  raising  a  patch  of  potatoes  to  get 
advanced  disease  readings  for  some  of  her 
summer  clients'  stock. 

Eleanor  Coit  is  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Employment  and  of  the  Interracial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Oranges  (N.  J.);  a  member  of 
Nat.  Exec.  Committee  of  the  League  for 
Independent  Political  Action;  of  Leadership 
Division  Committee,  National  Board  of  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.;  and  of  Councilors  Committee  of 
Wellesley  Summer  Inst. 

Ruth  Crandall  is  researching  in  17th  and 
18th  century  economic  history  of  Mass. 

Helen  (Dunn)  Gillespie  is  a  director  of  Girl 
Scouts  and  Unemployed  Relief. 

Yera  Gushee  is  eager  to  have  everyone 
know  of  the  invigorating  experience  she  had 
when  she  spent  some  weeks  during  the  summer 
at  "The  Playhouse  in  the  Hills,"  Cumming- 
ton.  The  school  is  run  by  Katharine  Frazier, 
formerly  teacher  of  harp  at  Smith,  and  in- 
cludes, besides  music,  literature,  painting,  and 
sculpture.  She  says  she  found  that  art  and 
science  reinforce  each  other  and  that  after 
listening  to  Lee  Wilson  Dodd  or  Hugo 
Kortschak  (a  permanent  member  of  the 
school),  or  seeing  "lumps  of  clay  take  human 
form  under  deft  fingers,"  she  knows  that  she 
can    never  become   the   "fossilized,   lopsided 
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're  in  it!  He's  in  it!  We're  all  in  it!  What?  A  rut.  The  great  American  rut. 
out  of  it  for  a  few  weeks  this  summer.  Europe  is  many  dollars  nearer  now. 
steamship  rates.  Low  living  costs  in  Europe . .  .We've  written  a  book  about 
:  tells  how  "to  afford"  Europe  this  year.  Dollars  and  cents  details.  Its  free. 


lessage  sponsored  by 
tlantic  Steamship 
Inchor  Line,  Canadian 
Steamships,  Cosulich 
lunard  Line,  French 
imburg-  American  Line, 
I  America  Line,  Italian 
Jorth  German  Lloyd, 
lt  Line,  United  States 
IPhite  Star  Line. 


Transatlantic  Steamship  Lines,  80  Broad  Sr.,  New  York,  N.  Y 
Gentlemen: — "Will  you  please  send  me,  without 
obligation,  your  free  booklet  "This  Year  of  All  Years  " 
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Bcience  teacher  that  Dr.  Sarton  at  Harvard  so 
deplores";  and  she  is  sure  that  the  Cumming- 
t.ni  School  has  "done  me  a  world  of  good  in 
helping  t<>  construct  a  bridge  between  the 
conflicting  needs  of  my  mind-life." 

Dorothj  Lou  man  i  I  Yitz  is  secretary  of  the 
Cincinnati  League  of  Women  Voters,  and 
asst.  purchasing  agent  of  Hamilton  County — 
which  means  she  is  doing  the  clothes'  buying 
for  coordinated  charities. 

Augusta  Patton  is  supervisor  of  the  out- 
patient dept.  and  is  teaching  at  the  Yale 
School  of  Nursing. 

IVrsis  i  Pottinger)  Baldwin's  mother  died 
Dec.   1.   1932. 

Mildred  Schmolze  is  merchandising  coun- 
selor of  Tobe,  Inc.,  and  as  such  takes  a  business 
trip  to  Europe  every  winter. 

Ruth  Scldcn  Griswold  is  secretary  to  the 
business  manager  of  Williston  Acad. 

Dorothy  (Sewell)  Metzger's  only  child, 
Sewell,  died  Dec.  29,  1932. 

Jean  I  ait  Robertson  has  been  active  on 
the  Exec,  Citizens  Committee  when  the  city 
manager  form  of  government  was  brought 
to  Bingha niton,  was  one  of  2  women  on  the 
Mayor's  Temporary  Emergency  Relief  Com- 
mittee, and  is  also  a  member  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's Relief  Council. 

Margaret  Welles  spent  the  winter  in  Talla- 
hassee, Fla. 

New  Addresses.  Mrs.  F.  X.  Wardwell 
(Helen  Hannahs),  28  Brambach  Aw,  Scars- 
dale.  X.  V. 

Mrs.  1..  R.  Bower  'Ethel  Ingram),  Madison 
A\.,  Dumont,  X.  J. 

Ex-1916 

New  Addkess— Mrs.  D.  F.  Pratt  (Martha 
Merriam),  15th  Infantry,  Tientsin,  China. 
1917 

Fund  Contributors  60.     Amount  $693.50. 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  H.  F.  Thomas  (Shan- 
non Webster),  1303  Murdoch  St.,  Squirrel 
Hill.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Fund  chairman — Mrs.  H.  C.  Marschalk 
Hazel  Toolan),  6  W.  77th  St.,  X.  Y.  C. 

Your  secretary  is  sending  out  these  notes 
from  the  hospital  where  she  recently  had  an 
operation,  and  she  regrets  the  brevity  of  the 
notes  in  consequence.  The  Class  Letter  will 
give  more  news. 

Born.  -To  Betty  (Beaver)  Bill  a  2d  child 
and  1st  daughter,  Feb.  6,  in  Singapore.  Betty 
will  return  in  April  to  England  where  her  son 
is  in  school,  not  having  seen  him  for  2  years. 
Her  husband  will  join  her  later  to  stay  a  year. 
She  is  one  hour  from  London  and  hopes  she 
will  see  some  '17ers  there.  Address,  c/o 
National  Provincial  Bank  Ltd.,  High  St., 
Tunbridge  Wells,  Kent,  England. 

Other  News.— Eunice  (Clark)  Schmidt 
spent  several  weeks  in  Florida  this  winter. 

Beulah  (House)  Mitchell's  father  died 
Jan.  8. 

Muriel  Irving  spent  the  summer  of  1932 
traveling  in  England  and  visiting  friends  and 
relatives. 

Nell  Lewis  is  living  in  Boston,  writing  special 
articles  for  the  Raleigh  News  fc  Observer. 
Address,  7°  Chandler  St. 


Shannon   (Webster)  Thomas  and  her  hus- 
band took  a  trip  south  in  February,  where  in 
Charleston  they  saw  Mary  (Simonds)  Spark- 
man  and  tried  to  find  Xell  Lewis  in  Raleigh. 
Ex-1917 

Mary  (Dawley)  Jenkins's  father  was  fatally 
injured  by  an  automobile  on  Jan.  6. 

See  Current  Publications  for  news  of  Dor- 
othy (Keeley)  Aldis. 

New  Address.— Mrs.  Donald  McMaster 
(Mira  Reed),  122  East  Parkway,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 


Please   use  Graduate  Travel   Service 

Card    sent    in    April.     It    costs    you 

nothing  and  means  more  ads.  for  us. 

See  Travel  pages  in  this  issue. 


1918 

Fund  Contributors  36.     Not  including  insurance. 

Amount  $392.50. 

Class  secretary — Maren  Mendenhall,  1910 
E.  4th  St.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Fund  chairman — Mrs.  E.  A.  Craver  (Mar- 
jory Parsons),  44  Crosby  St.,  Webster,  Mass. 

Married. — Yirginia  Harrison  to  Edwin 
Judy. 

Marv  Louise  Locke  to  Charles  Francois 
Lamalfe,  Oct.  7,  1932.  Address,  4015  81st 
St.,  Jackson  Heights,  X.  Y. 

Frances  Povvel  to  George  Remington,  Sept. 
1932.  They  visited  Elisabeth  (Bartlett) 
Jenks  in  Antrim  (X.  H.)  in  September. 
Frances  is  with  an  acousticon  company  in 
X.  Y.  C. 

Born. — To  Esther  (Fanning)  Francis  2d 
and  3d  sons:  William,  Jan.  28,  1929,  and 
Earl,  May  5,  1932.  Esther  now  holds  1918's 
record  with  6  children. 

To  Eleanor  (Hine)  Renander  a  daughter, 
Lee,  Sept.  12,  1929. 

To  Helen  (Himmelsbach)  Potter  a  4th  child 
and  3d  son,  Paul  Himmelsbach,  Jan.  23. 

To  Alice  (Hopper)  Tiedemann  a  son, 
Tudor  Jr.,  Nov.  4,  1927. 

To  Helen  (Kotting)  Maurice  a  3d  daughter, 
Sally  Ballard,  Aug.  18,  1927.  Helen  says  if 
the  banks  release  their  money  she  is  coming  to 
reunion,  otherwise  they  will  be  on  the  Welfare. 

To  Alison  (McEldowney)  Walter  3  sons 
never  reported:  Allen  Guthrie,  Nov.  15,  1923; 
George  L.  and  Geoffrey  R.,  twins,  Sept.  28, 
1927. 

To  Marian  (Mansfield)  Badger  a  daughter, 
Margaret,  Nov.  20,  1927. 

The  editor  suggests  that  1918  mothers  are 
entirely  too  modest  about  their  offspring. 
Why  not  notify  the  secretary  when  the  chil- 
dren are  born  instead  of  waiting  until  they 
are  anywhere  from  2  to  6  years  old! 

To  Elizabeth  (Spencer)  Blue  a  2d  daughter, 
Elizabeth  Spencer,  Aug.  3,  1932. 

To  Jane  (Tildsley)  Griffiths  a  daughter, 
Desire  Denison,  July  24,  1932.  Address, 
7  Gracie  Sq.,  X.  V.  C. 

Adopted. — By  Marion  (Baldwin)  Allibone 
a  daughter,  Martha  Baldwin,  born  Mar.  28. 
1932. 


See  We  See  by  the  Papers  and  Current  Publications 
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COOK'S 


current  offerings 

PRE-EMINENT  VALUES 


WWrand  cruise  to  Sout her nEur ope^tWedtt err anean^ 

Russia  Luxurious  cruising  through  July  and  August  in  the  great  33,000 
ton  ROMA  of  the  Italian  Line  .  .  .  14,090  miles  ...  to  ports  that  reach  from 
Madeira  eastward  to  Odessa  and  Yalta  on  the  Russian  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea  .  .  .  from  Cannes,  Venice  and  the  Dalmatian  Coast  southward  to  Port 
Said.  Sails  from  New  York  July  1,  returns  August  22.  Rates  without  shore 
excursions  are  only  $300  up,  Tourist  Class,  $550  up,  First  Class.  $5.70  up 
per  day  .  .  .  2-l/10c  per  mile!    Comprehensive  illustrated  folder  on  request. 

University  Vacation  Tours  to  Europe  Tours  person- 
ally conducted  by  eminent  educational  leaders  thoroughly  versed  in  the 
customs,  history,  art  and  literature  of  the  countries  visited.  Sailings  Tourist 
Class  in  famous  express  liners  and  ultra-modern  cabin  ships.  Many  un- 
usually attractive  itineraries,  short  and  long.  Rates  extremely  reasonable. 
Send  for  your  copy  of  "University  Vacation  Tours"  and  get  the  complete 
details. 

Popular  Tours  tO  Europe  Unsurpassed  for  value  .  .  .  tours 
expertly  conducted  by  members  of  our  own  staff  .  .  .  great  variety  of  fasci- 
nating itineraries  to  choose  from.  Many  include  travel  by  private  motor. 
All  are  admirable  in  their  choice  of  hotels  and  transportation,  in  their  selection 
of  routes  for  your  enjoyment.   Ask  for  the  booklet  "Popular  Tours  to  Europe." 

For  anything  in  Travel  make  it  a  point  to  consult  us  .   .  . 
there  is  no  obligation. 


OOK'S 


TH0S.  COOK  &  S0N-WAG0NS-LITS  INC. 

587  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

lelphia  Boston  Baltimore  Washington  Chicago  St.  Louis 

rancisco  Los  Angeles  Toronto  Montreal  Vancouver  Mexico  Cit) 

5  S  E  N  G  E  R   AGENTS   FOR   ALL   STEAMSHIP   LIN  E  S 

Address  your  travel  inquiries  to  the 
Graduate  Travel  Service,  230  Park  Aw,  X.  V.  C,  and  mention  the  Quarterly 
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OTHER  News.—  Isabel  (Allen)  Malan's 
sister  <  larol  '20,  who  has  been  living  with  her 
in  England,  was  married  in  September  and  the 
reception  was  held  at  her  house.  Isabel  is 
interested  in  Women's  Inst,  work  and  in 
amateur  theatricals. 

Adah  At t wood  is  industrial  sec.  of  the 
Y  W.C.A.  in  Bridgeport,  Ct. 

Dorothy  (Babcock)  King  also  writes  from 
England  that  they  appear  to  be  there  indefi- 
nitely  and  that  her  boys'  English  accent  is 
Iikcl\  to  make  life  painful  for  them  when 
they  return  to  American  schools. 

Sira  Bache-Wiig  and  her  mother  are  build- 
ing a  house  in  Northampton,  Frances  Hopkins 
l()  being  the  architect. 

Dorothy  Bates  is  now  Mrs.  Fred  Holmberg. 
She  was  married  Apr.  14,  1929  and  has  two 
sons:  John  Bates,  May  8,  1930;  and  Fred 
Benton.  June  4,  1931. 

Florence  Bliss  is  selling  bonds  with  A.  Iselin 
,\  Co.,  40  Wall  St.,  X.  Y.  C,  but  she  assures 
us  that  \l/2  years  of  depression  on  Wall  St. 
have  not  ruined  her  sense  of  humor. 

Theresa  Boden  is  taking  courses  at  Colum- 
bia towards  her  M.A.  while  "enjoying"  a  few 
hours  of  enforced  leisure  from  her  job  each 
week. 

Dorothy  (Brown)  Blue  came  to  Minneap- 
olis last  summer  because  of  the  illness  and 
death  of  her  brother.  She  plans  to  come  to 
reunion  before  returning  to  Alaska. 

Mabel  Buckner  is  still  teaching  English  in 
the  New  Haven  High  School  and  spends  her 
summers  in  Europe  or  visiting  her  twin,  May 
(Buckner)  Rexroad.  Address,  1514  Boule- 
vard, New  Haven,  Ct. 

Harriet  Cheney's  father  died  Feb.  18  after 
many  months'  illness.     (See  1913  Notes.) 

Mildred  (Clark)  Black  is  teaching  mathe- 
matics at  the  Stratford  High  School.  Ad- 
dress, 91  Wood  Aw,  Stratford,  Ct. 

Gladys  David  is  treasurer  of  the  Long 
Island  State  Soc.  of  the  D.  A.  R. 

Eugenie  de  Kalb  is  substituting  temporarily 
for  an  English  teacher  at  the  Bennett  School. 

Helen  (Eddy)  Resch  is  president  of  the 
Syracuse  Smith  Club,  and  Kathryn  (Redway ) 
Brown  is  treasurer  of  the  Salem  Smith  Club 
and  says  that  in  spite  of  approaching  15th  she 
is  considered  one  of  the  "younger  members." 

Sarah  L.ouise  Ellsworth  "just  skinned  past 
the  edge  of  a  hurricane"  on  a  West  Indies 
cruise  in  November,  and  Katharine  (Selden ) 
McDuffie  was  shipwrecked  on  a  reef  off 
Bermuda. 

Eva  (Gove)  Seely  has  a  part-time  job  as 
director  of  religious  education  at  the  First 
Church,  Northampton. 

Eleanor  (Grant)  Rigby  reminds  any  motor- 
ing to  reunion  that  the  Little  Tavern  in 
Cheshire  (Ct.)  is  12  miles  north  of  New  Haven 
on  the  College  Highway. 

Mary  Frances  (Hartley)  Barnes  has  secured 
a  patent  on  a  child's  play  apparatus  called  a 
hammer-toy  and  manufactured  by  Holgate 
Bros.,  Kane,  Pa. 

Mary  Louise  (Hayes)  Mirski  is  doing  library 
work  at  the  N.  Y.  C.  Public  Library. 

Annie   Kyle  has  spent  most  of  the  last  4 


years  abroad,  3  of  them  in  Italy  writing,  and 
for  recreation  driving  a  Buick  over  Italian 
roads. 

Eugenia  Lies  is  still  planning  councilor  at 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  C,  trying  to  do  her 
bit  in  adjusting  retail  business  to  these  times. 
Several  trips  to  Europe  help  her  to  "  carry  on. 

Gertrude  (Muller)  Wells  continues  her  job 
as  dept.  manager  of  ensembles  and  suits  at 
Macy's  4  days  a  week  and  the  same  work  2 
days  a  week  at  L.  Bamberger  Co.,  Newark. 

Esther  Nichols  is  secretary  to  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Cambridge  Univ.  Press  at 
Macmillan's. 

Winifred  (Palmer)  Bennett's  mother,  of  the 
class  of  79,  died  Dec.  11,  and  Julia  Pressey' 
mother  in  August. 

Vera  (Rothberg)  Brown  is  doing  volunteer 
biochemical  research  at  the  West  Pa.  Hosp. 
Pittsburgh. 

Dorothy  Spring  is  an  asst.  in  the  Laboratory 
of  Dermatological  Research,  School  of  Medi- 
cine, Univ.  of  Pa.,  does  volunteer  work  in  the 
Lansdale  Public  Library,  and  is  lieutenant  of 
a  Girl  Scout  troop. 

Susan  (Walker)  Melcher  and  her  daughter 
went  to  Bermuda  in  March.  She  is  teaching 
in  the  Lenox  School,  N.  Y.  C. 

Lesley  (WTaterman)  Funkhouser  has  been 
"dabbling"  in  emergency  relief  and  Internat. 
Inst,  work  the  last  2  winters. 

Beatrice  (Wolf)  Stern's  husband's  book, 
"  Clinical  Diagnosis,"  for  medical  students  and 
practitioners  was  published  in  March  by  The 
Macmillan  Co. 

Gertrude  WTolff  is  an  editor  of  the  Amer. 
Education  Press,  Columbus,  O.  She  is  also 
on  the  Exec.  Board  of  the  Central  Ohio 
Foreign  Policy  Assn.  and  is  leading  one  of  its 
study  groups  in  current  events. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Henry  Gund  Jr. 
(Mary  Burton),  3136  Newark  St.,  Cleveland 
Park,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  P.  B.  Brown  (Beatrice  Clark),  The 
Grange,  Erdington,  Warwickshire,  England. 

Mrs.  C.  F.  Black  (Mildred  Clark),  91  Wood 
Av.,  Stratford,  Ct. 

Mrs.  E.  P.  Hammitt  (Evelvn  Collner),  307 
E.  44th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Elinor  Edgar,  c/o  Mr.  John  Ruef,  43  Cedar 
St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  A.  W..  Quimbv  (Marguerite  Lewin), 
2947  Somerton  Rd.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Barbara  Lincoln,  760  Farmington  Av., 
West  Hartford,  Ct. 

Mrs.  Conant  (Helen  McGrath),  74  S.  Munn 
Av.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  F.  H.  McMaster  (Helen  Neill),  c/o 
Condor  Products,  41  Ellicott  St.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Mrs.  P.  C.  Handerson  (Dorothy  Rose),  963 
Genesee  Rd.,  Akron,  O. 

Katherine  Schultz,  344  South  St.,  Ridgway, 
Pa. 

Mrs.  C.  D.  McDuffie  (Katharine  Selden), 
159  Osgood  St.,  North  Andover,  Mass. 

Mrs.  H.  K.  Thompson  (Maude  Short),  41 
Allerton  St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Blue  (Elizabeth  Spencer),  103 
Chestnut  St.,  Sewickley,  Pa. 


Srr  We  See  by  the  Papers  and  Current  Publications 
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THE 

KATHARINE  BRANSON 

SCHOOL 

ROSS,   CALIFORNIA 

Across  the  Bay  from  San  Francisco 

A  COUNTRY  SCHOOL 
COLLEGE   PREPARATORY 

HEADMISTRESS: 
Katharine  Fleming  Branson,  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr 


MISS  STOUT'S 
EUROPEAN  SCHOOL 

October-June 

for  girls  who  have  completed  their  secondary  school 
work  or  one  or  two  years  of  college.  Four  months'  study 
of  history,  literature,  and  history  of  art  in  Rome, 
Florence,  Munich,  Paris,  and  London.  French  with 
native  teacher.  Three  months'  travel  with  study  in 
Italy,  Austria,  Hungary,  Southern  Germany,  France, 
Holland,  and  England.  Winter  holiday  for  Alpine 
sports.  School  established  in  1924. 

HELEN  L.  STOUT  '03,  PRINCIPAL 

1'ermanent  Address: 
1255  N.  State  st.  Chicago,  111. 


Wykeham  Rise 

Washington,  Connecticut 

A  College  Preparatory  School 
FOR  GIRLS  in  the  country 


Fanny  E.  Davies,  LL.A.,  St.  Andrews 
Head  Mistress 


T0W-HEYW00f| 

1  J  On  the  Sound  ^At  Shippan  Point  \  J 

Established  1865 

Preparatory  to  the  Leading  Colleges 

for  Women 

Also  General  Course 

Art  and  Music 

Separate  Junior  School 

Outdoor  Sports 
One  hour  from  New  York 

MARY  ROGERS  ROPER,  Headmistress 
Box  T,  Stamford,  Conn. 


g>t.  Jflargaret'g 

A  New  England  School  for  girls  emphasizing 
preparation  for  the  leading  colleges.  Excellent 
general  course  with  music,  dramatics,  art,  sec- 
retarial work  and  home  making  courses. 
Hockey,  riding,  tennis.  Country  estate,  mod- 
ern building.  58th  year. 

Alberta  C.  Edell,  A.M.,  Principal 
Box  S,  Waterbury,  Connecticut 


WILLISTON 

£j|  A  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

Jt  7I[odern  School  on  an  Old  foundation 

S"turqi|    New  JEjioland  Ideals 

Of  Scholarship  and  Character 

With  a  Record  of  Sound  Achievemenl 

Separate  Junior  school 

J        /fains  from    $700.    to  $1050.  a  year 
Catalog,  Illustrated  Booklet  on  request. 

ARCHIBALD  V  GALBRAITH,  Principal 


Box  3.  EASTHAMPTON.  MASS 


/o* 


Walnut  Hill  School 

Natick,    Massachusetts 

College  preparatory  and  general 

courses 

50  acres  for  sports 

Modern  Equipment 

17  miles  from  Boston 

Principal  : 
HESTER  R.  DAVIES,  A.M. 


?L  MaryABurnham 

School  for  Girls 

The  beat  New  England  tradition* 

Established   1877.  Opposite  Smith  College  campus 

College    Preparatory    and    Special    Courses;    also 
One   Year   Intensive   College   Preparatory   Course. 

Special  advantages  in  Music  and  Art. 

Outdoor  Sports.    Well  equipped  gymnasium. 

Miss  Climena  L.  Judd,  Principal 
Northampton,  Mass. 


When  writing  to  advertisers 
The  Smith  Alumnae 


be  sure  to  mention 
Quarterly 
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Mrs  ||.  B.  Griffiths  (Jane  Tildsley),  7 
i  iracie  Sq.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mrs  I.  II.  Green  'Ruth  Tuthill),  198 
Columbia  Heights,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Neuton  Stern  (Beatrice  Wolf),  636  X. 

I  rezevant    \\ ..  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Ex-1918 

Emilj  Hill  Goodell,  pianist,  and  Helen 
Hulberl  Blague  '12.  soprano,  gave  a  pro- 
-am tor  the  Springfield  Smith  Club  in  Novem- 
ber. Emily  attended  the  Smith  Summer 
School  of  Music  in  1930  and  teaches  in 
Springfield. 

Dorothy  (Rand)  Whitaker  has  been  in 
Florida  all  winter  and  will  remain  indefinitely. 

Marie  Sanderson)  McLean  is  driving  east 
from  Idaho  with  her  4  children  to  take  in  the 
World's  Fair  and  reunion  and  to  "visit  the 
ancestors."  She  says  for  Smith  hitch-hikers 
to  wear  big  labels. 

Gladys  (Shafer)  Doyle  and  her  husband 
spend  the  w  inters  on  their  440-acre  ranch  where 
they  'raise"  dudes — Smoke  Tree  Ranch, 
Palm  Springs,  Calif.  Nancy  is  10  and  they 
have  adopted  a  boy  of  12. 

\ i  w  Addresses.  Mrs.  J.  B.  Hall  (Janet 
Garlichs),  226  E.  7th  St.,  Newton,  Kan. 

Mr-.  Donald  Kirkpatrick  (Mildred  Si- 
monds),  192  College  Aw,  New  Brunswick, 
N.J. 

1919 

Fund  Contributors  37.     Not  including  insurance. 

Amount  $217. 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  S.  M.  Holden  (Fran- 
ces Steele),  106  Carman  Aw,  Lynbrook,  N.  Y. 

Fund  chairman — Jane  Griffin,  30  E.  55th 
St..  N.  V.  C. 

ENGAGED. — Constance  Kelton  to  Robert 
Goss  of  Holyoke.  They  are  to  be  married  in 
the  spring  and  will  live  in  Holyoke. 

Married. — Laura  Carr  to  Thomas  Worrall 
Tuttle,  Feb.  3.  They  are  living  in  East 
Orange  while  Mr.  Tuttle  is  studying  for  his 
M.A.  at  Columbia.  Eleanor  Ripley,  Elizabeth 
(Atterbury)  Mortimer,  Betty  (Hunt)  Lock- 
ard,  Adele  (Adams)  Bachman,  and  Caroline 
(Crouter)  White  attended  the  wredding. 

Born. — To  Charlotte  (Crandall)  Seely  a  5th 
child  and  4th  son,  Thomas  Crandall,  Jan.  7. 

To  Jean  (Dickinson)  Potter  a  3d  child  and 
2d  son,  Lincoln  Truslow,  Mar.  26. 

To  Elizabeth  (Willard)  Brown  a  2d  son, 
Willisin  Willard,  Mar.  4. 

Adopted. — By  Clara  (Stahl)  Kaufhold  a 
daughter,  Barbara  Ann,  born  Oct.  14,  1932. 

By  Margaret  (Wilson)  Hempstead  a  daugh- 
ter. Elizabeth  Wilson,  born  Nov.  18,  1932. 

Other  News.  Alice  Bulkley  spent  her 
spring  vacation  at  Pinehurst,  N.  C. 

Mildred  (Busser)  Bowman,  after  represent- 
ing the  Pittsburgh  Smith  Club  at  Council, 
joined  her  husband  for  a  West  Indies  cruise. 

Barbara  (Caswell)  Steenken  and  her  family 
-pent  the  winter  at  Miami.  Her  children 
attended  the  same  school  as  did  Beatrice 
1  Marion)  Ackerman's. 

Helen  (Dunlap)  (.olden  is  doing  sales  pro- 
motion and  publicity  work  for  a  New  York 
engineering  supply  house.  She  conducts, 
wiih    her  bridge   partner,   duplicate  contract 


tournaments  at  the  Hotel  New  Weston  each 
Wednesday  evening.  Home  address,  102  E. 
22d  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Isabel  (Emery)  Sedgwick,  Lucy  (Kings- 
bury) Piper,  Constance  Kelton,  and  Grace 
(McCall)  Sessions  motored  to  Northampton 
during  Council  to  see  Mildred  (Busser) 
Bowman. 

Elsie  (Finch)  McKeogh,  of  the  firm  of 
Barbour-McKeogh,  literary  critics,  had  a 
winter  vacation  in  Florida. 

Clara  (Gibson)  Focardi's  husband  has  been 
transferred  from  Corozal,  C.  Z.,  to  duty  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  Address,  525  Knicker 
bocker  PI. 

Cecilia  Goodell  has  left  Denver,  where  she 
was  doing  work  with  the  Colorado  Tubercu- 
losis Assn.,  and  is  at  Millersville,  Pa. 

Elizabeth  (Hunt)  Lockard's  father,  Dr 
Arthur  Ellsworth  Hunt,  died  of  pneumonia 
Apr.  5.  Dr.  Hunt  was  the  head  of  the 
biology  dept.  of  Manual  Training  High  School 
in  Brooklyn. 

Our  president,  Barbara  Johnson,  attended 
the  Inauguration  as  a  "guest  of  guests  of  Yice 
President  Garner." 

Elusina  (Lazenby)  Mason  writes  from  96a 
High  St.,  Harrow,  England:  "I  live  in  the 
midst  of  one  of  England's  oldest  and  most 
famous  public  schools,  at  which  my  husband 
is  a  master  of  French,  Spanish,  and  English. 
There  are  600  boys  and  50  masters  here  at 
Harrow.  What  strikes  one  most  forcibly  at 
first  is  the  school  uniform  which  consists  of 
grey  flannel  bags  or  trousers,  blue  jackets,  and 
wide-brimmed  straw  hats,  worn  winter  and 
summer.  On  Sundays  they  look  most  digni- 
fied in  high  silk  hats  and  tail  coats,  at  chapel 
twice  that  day.  When  the  school  was  founded 
in  1571,  it  was  far  out  in  the  country,  but  now 
the  London  suburbs  are  creeping  up  about  the 
(oot  of  the  hill.  .  .  .  Last  summer  I  spent  a 
month  with  a  French  family  in  Savoie.  .  .  . 
One  of  the  greatest  advantages  in  living  in 
England  is  that  one  is  so  close  to  the  Conti- 
nent. Then,  too,  there  are  the  gardens  which 
one  can't  possibly  have  in  other  climates. 
Should  you  come  to  London,  remember  we  live 
15  minutes  on  the  Metro  from  one  of  the 
central  stations." 

Mary  MacArthur's  husband,  Kirk  Bryan, 
assoc.  prof,  of  physiography  at  Harvard,  has 
been  granted  an  award  from  Harvard  for  re- 
search during  the  next  2  years  in  "The  Physi- 
ography of  the  Rio  Puerto,  New  Mexico,  in 
relation  to  Present  and  Prehistoric  Inhabit- 
ants." 

Beatrice  (Marion)  Ackerman  makes  Miami 
her  permanent  home  now,  coming  north  dur- 
ing the  summer.     Address,  136  S.  E.  3d  St. 

Catharine  (Marsh)  Bull  writes:  "My 
husband  and  I  went  to  Winter  Park  (Fla.) 
for  a  little  holiday  and  had  such  a  nice  time 
with  Dorothea  (Thomas)  Lynch  who  has  a 
great  job  in  a  lovely  spot.  The  theater  Mrs. 
Bok  gave  to  Rollins  College  is  perfect  in  every 
detail.  The  work  of  Dorothea's  students  is 
excellent.  ...  I  am  still  studying  at  Colum- 
bia, get  an  M.A.  this  year  and  then  a  diploma 
as  Parent  Adviser.     At  present  I  am  lecturing 
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ABBOT  ACADEMY 


Modern  in  equipment  and 
in  spirit.  Rich  in  traditions. 

Excellent  College  Pre- 
paratory Record.  Unusually 
attractive  general,  aca- 
demic, and  post  graduate 
courses  with  special  oppor- 
tunities for  Art,  Music  and 
Dramatics. 

Varied  program  of  sports: 

tennis,   hockey,   basketball, 

riding,  archery  and  golf. 

BERTHA  BAILEY 

Principal 

Box  I         Andover,  Mass. 


Stoneleigh-Prospect  Hill 
School  for  Girls 

College  Preparatory,  Special  Academic,  and  Two- 
year-Graduate  Courses.  Exceptional  opportunities 
for  Music  and  Art.  Mensendieck  System  of  Physi- 
cal Training  since  1909.  New  fireproof  building. 
School  estate  of  150  acres.  Private  stables,  Riding 
Ring.  Tennis,  Golf  and  all  winter  sports. 

Principals 

CAROLINE  L.  SUMNER,  Smith  *90 

ISABEL  B.  CRESSLER 

Greenfield  Massachusetts 


THE  DANA  HALL 
SCHOOLS 

WELLESLEY,  MASSACHUSETTS 

HELEN  Temple  Cooke,  Head 
Dorothy  Waldo,  Associate  Head 

TENACRE 

Dana  Hall  Junior  School 
Pupils  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age 

Mrs.  Helen  Stockton  Wells)  .  _  .     .     , 

Miss  Annie  Edith  Lees  ] Assoctate  Principals 


DANA  HALL 

College  Preparatory  and  General  Courses 
Dorothy  Waldo,  Principal 


PINE  MANOR 

An  Accredited  Junior  College 

offering  four  courses: 

ACADEMIC  MUSIC 

HOME-MAKING  COLLEGIATE 

Instruction  in  Art  and  Dramatic  Expression 

Mrs.  Marie  Warren  Potter,  President 


Famous  New  England  School  for  Girls.  130th  Year.  Near 
Boston.  Endowed.  Reduced  Rate.  Modern  Courses  and 
Equipment.  Superior  Faculty.  40  Acres.  All  Sports  including 
Swimming,  Riding,  Golf. 

BRADFORD  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

Two-Year  College,  Accredited  to  Universities.  Specialization 
in  Music,  Art,  or  Homemaking.  Dramatics. 

BRADFORD  ACADEMY 

Separate  Three-Year  Preparatory  School.  Thorough  Prep- 
aration for  Principal  Women's  Colleges.  General  Course. 
One  Year  Course.  Music,  Art,  Homemaking. 

Katharine  M.  Denworth,  Ph.D.,  President 
Box  70,  Bradford  Junior  College,  Bradford,  Mass. 


NORTHAMPTON 

ll       SCHOOL    FOR     GIRLS        1^ 

Exclusively  for  College  Preparation 

Excellent  record  preparing  girls  for  Smith  and  other 
colleges.  Regular  four- year  preparatory  course.  One- year 
intensive    course    for    high    school    graduates. 

Nine-acre  campus  —  Outdoor  sports 

Principals: 

DOROTHY     M.     BEMENT.    SARAH     B.    WHITAKER 

Address    Secretary,    Northampton    School    for    Girls, 

Box  S,  Northampton,  Massachusetts 


The 
HARTRIDGE    SCHOOL 

(50  minutes  from  New  York) 

College  preparation  a  specialty.  Over  50  girls 
in  leading  colleges  today. 

Special  attention  to  music  and  art. 

A  country  school  with  beautiful  grounds.  Cottage 
system.  Almost  all  corner  rooms.  Resident  De- 
partment strictly  limited. 

Athletics,  Dramatics,  Horseback  riding. 

EMELYN  B.  HARTRIDGE,  A.B.  (Vassar),  L.H.D.  (Smith) 
Principal 

Plainfield,  New  Jersey 


KENT  PLACE  SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS 

SUMMIT,  NEW  JERSEY 
An  Endowed  School  Thirty-ninth  Year 

On  the  estate  of  Chancellor  Kent,  in  the  hills  of 

New  Jersey,  twenty  miles  from  New  York 

Beautiful  New  Dormitory,  Fire-Proof 

Construction 

Recommended  by  the  leading  colleges  for  thorough 

COLLEGE  PREPARATION 
Also  General  Course,  Music,  Art,  Athletics 

HARRIET  LARNED  HUNT.   Head  of  the  School 
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.i  liit  for  Ruth  (Harris    Rivera's  P.-T.  A.  group 
in  Bronxville." 

kiith  Perrj  Nefl  and  her  husband  had  a 
winter  holiday  in  <  reorgia,  where  Dr.  Neff  had 
the  distinction  of  shooting  the  largest  wild 
turkey  (25  pounds  ever  bagged  on  the  Sea 
Island  preserve.  Their  picture  with  the 
turkey  was  in  the  Mar.  12  Herald  Tribune 
under  the  caption,  "Georgia  Yields  Giant 
( Gobbler  to  the  North." 

Vgnes  (Pike  Cowap  has  returned  to  Eng- 
land .itter  settling  her  mother's  estate. 
Temporary  address,  Downs  Cottage,  Tong- 
dean  Av.,  Brighton,  Eng. 

Edith  Pitcher  ha>  taken  part  in  several  of 
dlege  Club  dramatics  in  Westfield  thi^ 
w  inter. 

Leslie     Pomeroy     Harris  is  teaching  at  a 
school  in  Brooklyn. 

Katharine  Wale-  I  laines's  husband  missed 
by  one  point  the  nat.  squash  championship, 
which  he  has  held  for  several  seasons. 

Carolyn  Whittemore)  Quarles  has  been 
abroad  since  November.  She  is  in  Geneva 
until  late  spring  and  plans  to  visit  in  England 
before  returning  in  the  summer. 

Zinsser  i  Douglas  is  the  wife  of  the 
Director  of  the  National  Budget.  Peggy  is 
used  to  official  life  in  Washington,  as  the 
Douglases  have  been  there  since  1926,  when 
Mr.  1  )ouglas  was  first  elected  Representative 
from  Arizona.  Address,  3257  N  St.  N.  YV. 
See  We  See  by  the  Papers. 

\iw  Addresses.-  Mrs.  J.  P.  Sedgwick 
'Isabel  Emery),  Farmington,  Ct. 

Leslie  (.ate-.  Country  Club  Apts.,  Harts- 
dale.  N.  V. 

Ex- 1919 

Elizabeth  Bartlett  conducts  the  Stevens 
Nursery  School  in  Newton  in  the  winter  and 
will  continue  her  summer  camp.  Kindercamp. 
at  Bremen  (Me.) — a  natural  play-world  for 
young  children,  based  on  nursery  school 
principles.  Elizabeth,  in  conducting  this 
camp  for  the  very  young,  is  doing  pioneer 
work.  Address.  35  Cabot  St..  Newton,  Mass. 
See  advertisement. 

France-  lord  Cook  represented  the  Mont- 
clair  Junior  League  at  the  conference  in 
(  le\  eland. 

Catherine  (Jones!  Richards  will  be  in 
(  hicago,  directing  the  exhibit  of  which  she  was 
the  winner  in  a  contest  in  Hawaii  for  an 
Hawaiian  display  for  A  Century  of  Progress  to 
be  held  this  summer.  l°l()ers  who  attend,  be 
sure  to  see  this  product  of  Catherine's  land- 
scape genius. 

Florence  (Staunton  King's  husband  was 
killed  in  January  in  an  automobile  accident  in 
Arizona. 

1920 

Fund  Contributors  42.      Not  including  insurance. 

Amount  $138. 

Class  secretary— Wlrs.  G.  H.  Tapley  (Mabel 
Lyman),  53  Vale  St.,  Winchester,  Mass. 

Fund  chairman -—  Mrs.  T.  \Y.  Allyn  (Doro- 
thy Gates),  Maher,  Colo. 

MARRIED.— Dorothy  Dunham  to  John 
Houghton  Conkey,  Jan.  19,  at  Ware,  Mass. 
Elizabeth  Tuttle  '22     ex-'20    and   Kathleen 


Sibley  '27  were  bridesmaids.  Mr.  Conkey 
attended  Boston  Univ.  and  Harvard,  and  is 
now  associated  with  a  Boston  bank.  Address, 
26  Allston  St.,  Boston. 

Born. — To  Ruth  (Lagasse)  Brockhouse  a 
2d  child  and  1st  daughter,  Barbara  Ruth, 
May  27,  1952.  Ruth  writes:  "You  have 
probably  heard  about  our  experiences  with  an 
earthquake.  Now  that  it  is  all  over  with  and 
we  were  fortunate  enough  not  to  have  any 
damage,  we  feel  like  heaving  sighs  of  relief. 
Katharine  (Brown)  McAlpin  '21  is  the  only 
Smith  person  I  knew  who  had  to  leave  her 
home.  The  tremors  come  fewer  each  day,  by 
this  time  (Mar.  30)  we  are  getting  used  to  at 
least  2  every  24  hours.  One  this  morning  at 
4.20  shook  the  bed  enough  to  wake  us  up,  but 
we  don't  mind  them  as  the  history  of  them 
shows  that  the  first  quake  does  the  damage." 

To  Marjory  (Lord)  Packard  a  son,  Artemas 
John  Wise,  Feb.  13. 

To  Hildegarde  (Olson)  Dunklee  a  5th  child 
and  2d  son,  John  Charles,  Jan.  20.  Address, 
975  Boston  Rd.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

To  Elizabeth  (Upton)  Knight  a  2d  son. 
Irving  Upton,  Jan.  7. 

Other  News. — Caroline  (Allen)  Davis 
writes  from  India  that  as  a  result  of  the  eco- 
nomic depression  it  is  now  considered  quite 
proper  for  wives  of  British  officials  to  perform 
tasks  which  formerly  would  have  caused  them 
to  lose  caste  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives. 

Marion  (Hancock)  Munsell  lost  her  little 
daughter,  Mary  Frances,  July  25,  1932.  by 
spinal  meningitis,  following  a  mastoid  opera- 
tion. 

Hilda  Shepard's  husband,  G.  Kenneth 
Coonse,  instructor  in  orthopedic  surgery  at 
Harvard,  has  been  given  an  award  by  Harvard 
for  research  during  the  next  2  years  to  make 
measurements  of  intrapleural  pressures  in 
various  pathological  conditions. 

Ida  Teller  is  a  chemist  and  technical  asst.  in 
the  allergy  dept.,  Univ.  of  Pa.  Hosp. 

Edna  Welsh  has  bought  land  around  a  lake 
near  Gloversville  (N.  Y.)  and  is  starting  devel- 
opments with  a  dance  hall. 

New  Address. — Mrs.  Samuel  W.  Stinemetz 
I  lortense    Boyce),    3133    Connecticut    Av., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

1921 
Fund  Contributors  60.     Amount  $381. 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Thomas  Penney  Jr. 
(Elizabeth  Clapp),  744  W.  Delavan  Av., 
Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Fund  chairman — Mrs.  R.  B.  Hamblett 
'Helen  Kittredge),  13  Mt.  Pleasant  St., 
Nashua,  N.  H. 

Married.  —Margaret  Gould  to  George 
Bancroft  Hall,  Feb.  14. 

Born. — To  Florence  (Chester)  Stimson  a 
3d  son,  John  Michael.  Jan.  10. 

To  Louise  (Loewenstein)  Ottinger  a  2d 
child  and  1st  daughter,  Patricia  Louise,  Jan. 
11. 

To  Helen  i  McLane)  Selover  a  2d  son, 
John  McLane,  Apr.  4,  1931. 

Other  News. — Candace  Carstens  is  study 
ing  for  a  Ph.D.  at  Radcliffe.  Temporary 
address,  25  Avon  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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DWIGHT  IS'SSh 


COLLEGE  PREPARATORY 
and  SPECIAL  COURSES 

Excellent  post-graduate  courses 

Superior  Language  Departments 

Music,  Art,  Science 

Athletics 


Frances  Leggett 

Maud  Jackson  Hulst,  Smith  '98 


Principals 


Englewood,  New  Jersey 


Miss  Beard's 
| SCHOOL 

I   RRPAKBS    | 

exam]  a 

bold,    Fine   and    Ap 

plied     \i  t«.   and    \l  uait  .    I  i  ained 

\in:>l<- 

•_r i  <  > 1 1 1 1 <  I  -.   neai    Orange    Mountain. 

l  .v  ellent    health    n->  ord  . 

LUCIE  C.   BEARD 

Headmistress 

Berkeley  Avenue 

Orange  New  Jersey 


BIRCH   WATHEN 
SCHOOL 

A  Progressive  Day  School  for 
Boys  and  Girls 

149  West  93rd 
Tel.  Riverside  9-0314     New  York  City 


CATHEDRAL    SCHOOL 

of 

ST.  MARY 

GARDEN  CITY 
LONG  ISLAND,   NEW  YORK 

MIRIAM  A.  BYTEL 
Principal 


THE  KIRK  SCHOOL 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania 

Boarding  and  day  school.  Record  for  thor- 
ough preparation  for  the  leading  women's 
colleges.  Four-year  college  preparatory  course. 
One-year  intensive  course  for  high  school 
graduates.  Resident  enrollment  limited  to 
thirty  girls.  Advantages  of  small  classes  and  of 
individual  instruction  when  desirable.  In- 
formal home  atmosphere.  Outdoor  sports. 

Mary  B.  Thompson,  Principal 


H 

olmquist    School 

FOR  GIRLS 
NEW  HOPE,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Principals 

Karline  H olmquist 
Louise  H olmquist,  A3.  (\rassar) 

Academic  Dean 
Margaret  Braman  Dewey, 

A.B.  {Smith) 

The 

Baldwin  School 

A  Country  School  for  Girls 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania 

Preparation  for  Barnard,  Bryn  Mawr, 
Mount  Holyoke,  RadclifTe,  Smith, Vassar 
and  Wellesley  colleges.  Abundant  out- 
door life  —  hockey,  basket-ball,  tennis. 
Indoor  Swimming  Pool. 

Elizabeth  Forrest  Johnson,  A.B.,  Head 


ASHLEY  HALL 

School  for  girls  in  atmosphere  of  southern 
culture  and  colonial  tradition.  Accredited. 
College  preparatory.  The  mild  climate  permits 
outdoor  sports  all  winter.  Horseback  Riding. 
Swimming  Pool.  Catalog. 


BoxS 


MARY  V.  McBEE.  Litt.D.,  Principal 

(Smu. 


CharleMon,  S.  C. 
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olyn  Hinman's  father  died  Feb.  14. 

and)  Fish  has  written  a  bulletin, 

published  by  the  Dept.  of  Commerce,  on  the 

ke  Frie  and  Its  Tributary  Waters. 

Je  has  had  published  a 

..lxjut   modern  marriage.     See  Current 

Public '. 

Mrs.  L.  P.  Faneuf  (Eliza- 
beth   Albright),    299    Norwalk   Av.,    Buffalo. 

Ex- 1921 
Ni  \v    AODRI  SS     Mrs.    Benjamin    Harlan 
Margaret  Roberts),  144  Bryant  St..  Buffalo. 


Read    the    advertisements 

and    then 

justify  the  faith  of  the  advertisers  who 

stand  by  the  QUARTERLY 

in  difficult 

days. 

1922 

Fund  Contributors  76.     Amount  $364.35. 

Class  secretaries — A-K,  Mrs.  E.  T.  Wake- 
Katharine  Winchester),  169  Ridgewood 
Ay..  Hamden,  Ct.;  L-Z,  Mrs.  F.  B.  Foster  Jr. 
(Marian    Swayze),    128    Holmes   Av.,    Glen- 
brook,  Ct. 

Fund  chairman — Mrs.  E.  B.  W'ilford  (Cath- 
erine Smith),  300  Linden  Lane,  Merion.  Pa. 

Married. — Katherine  Howland  to  Edward 
B.  Ranck,  Sept.  7,  1932.  They  traveled  in 
Russia  on  their  honeymoon.  Mr.  Ranck  is  in 
the  research  dept.  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  in  Chicago,  and  Katherine  is  continuing 
as  case  work  supervisor  at  the  Inst,  for  Juve- 
nile Research.  Address,  714  Fullerton  Park- 
way, Chicago,  111. 

Burn. — To  Pauline  (Ames)  Plimpton  a  3d 
son,  Oakes  Ames,  Jan.  16. 

To  Charlotte  (Emery)  Moser  a  daughter, 
Ann  Keyes,  Oct.  22,  1932. 

To  Dorothy  (Jenks)  Gilson  a  2d  son,  Benja- 
min Jenks,  Aug.  11.  1932. 

To  Barbara  (Lufkin)  Davis  a  3d  child  and 
1st  daughter,  Suzanne,  Feb.  23. 

To  Virginia  (Otto)  Smith  a  daughter, 
Virginia  Louise,  June  18,  1932. 

To  Marion  (Rudnick)  Kaye  a  2d  son, 
William  Gordon,  Aug.  15,  1932.  Address. 
20  Wilde  Rd.,  W'aban.  xMass. 

To  Thalia  (Stetson)  Kennedy  a  2d  daugh- 
ter, Charlotte,  Dec.  27,  1932.  They  have 
been  spending  the  winter  in  Middleboro. 

To  Helen  (Sullivan)  Jones  a  3d  child  and 
2d  daughter,  Mar.  3. 

To  Esther  (Ziskind)  W'eltman  a  2d  child 
and  1st  son,  David  Ernst,  Jan.  12. 

Other  News.— Pauline  Ames)  Plimpton's 
husband  has  been  appointed  general  solicitor 
of  the  R.  F.  C,  and  they  have  moved  to  2446 
Kalorama  Rd.,  Washington,  D.  C.  for  the 
winter  and  spring. 

Eleanor  iBachman,  Lothrop  is  at  present 
in  the  interior  of  Panama  on  an  archeological 
expedition  for  Peabody  Museum  of  Boston. 

Harriet    (Bergtold)    Woolfenden   ha> 
readings   from    her    "collected    works."-     She 
gave  a  bird  talk  for  the  local  garden  club 
recently. 


Beatrice  Byram  is  chairman  of  the  drama 
dept.  in  the  Glen  Ridge  Women's  Club.  She 
and  Margaret  (Gabel)  Conover  belong  to  an 
Alliance  Francaise. 

Helen  (Carroll;  White  says,  "just  the  con- 
ventional life — 2  children,  many  charities, 
directing  children's  plays  for  the  Junior 
League." 

Nell  (Driggsi  Reed  writes:  "We  came 
through  the  California  earthquake  of  Mar.  10 
with  no  physical  injuries  to  anv  of  our  family. 
Our  fireplace  is  a  heap  of  rock  on  the  lawn. 
Our  bank  was  a  total  wreck- — along  with  the 
rest  of  the  town.  With  supreme  courage  the 
people  are  setting  out  to  rebuild  the  town." 

Faith  (Dudgeon;  Taylor  wishes  us  to  cor- 
rect the  item  in  the  February  Quarterly — 
"My  husband  is  the  only  sales  manager  in 
my  family,  my  own  attempts  at  'managing' 
being  limited  to  my  home  and  2  children." 

Myrtle  Fish)  Thompson  is  studying  piano, 
playing  for  clubs,  meetings,  and  recitals,  and 
has  a  class  of  18  pupils,  giving  2  pupil  recitals 
a  year.  She  has  2  daughters,  5  and  6,  both 
of  whom  have  played  in  public. 

Esther  Gaylord  has  just  finished  a  course  at 
Miss  Farmer's  School  of  Cooking  in  Boston. 
She  saw  Ruth  (Bemis)  Burke  and  her  3-year- 
old  son. 

Ruth  Harrington  worked  last  year  in  the 
Woman's  Division  of  Democratic  Xat.  Head- 
quarters in  Washington  (D.  C.)  under  the 
Hon.  Nellie  Taylor  Ross,  vice-chairman  of  the 
Dem.  Nat.  Committee.  "  In  January  I  was 
appointed  state  librarian  and  begin  my  duties 
at  the  Capitol  in  Cheyenne  Apr.  1." 

Margaret  Hitchcock  is  teaching  geology  and 
chemistry  in  The  Miss  Hockaday  School  for 
Girls  in  Dallas,  Tex.  She  has  just  discovered 
that  Miss  Hockaday  is  Ruth  Johnson's  aunt, 
so  feels  that  there  is  a  connection  between 
*22  and  the  school. 

Eleanor  (Hoyt)  Witte  writes,  "We  have 
had  a  glorious  winter  in  the  country.  After 
4  years  of  nursery  schools  and  kindergartens 
in  Cambridge  we  have  had  fun  having  school 
at  home.  My  husband  recently  gave  a  talk 
to  the  local  men's  club  on  "The  Present 
Crisis  in  Banking." 

Dorothy  (Jenks)  Gilson  is  going  to  Gambier 
as  a  leader  of  the  Girls'  Friendly  Course  at  a 
summer  conference  in  June.  The  rest  of  the 
summer  she  will  be  in  Evanston  ready  to 
welcome  any  members  of  '22  coming  to  A 
Century  of  Progress. 

Ellen  Lane  writes  of  the  loss  of  her  only 
brother  due  to  injuries  in  an  auto  accident. 
She  is  still  working  as  educational  director  of 
the  South  Congregational  Church  in  Campello 
Mass.)  and  expects  to  take  a  course  at  Colum- 
bia this  summer. 

Anne  ( Lochhead)  Holmes  has  the  important 
sounding  job  of  Clerk  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Town  of  Edgewood,  Ind.  She  says,  "So  far 
I've  managed  to  make  my  3  bank  accounts 
balance  every  month." 

Eleanor  Miller;  Webb  reports  many  out- 
side activities:  Scout  troop,  colored  Y.W.C.A., 
P.-T.A.,  and  Council  of  Social  Agencies. 

Elvira    (.Miller)    Pabst    is   interested    in   a 
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The  Madeira  School 

GREENWAY,    FAIRFAX    COUNTY 
VIRGINIA 

A  resident  and  country  day  school  for 
girls  on  the  Potomac  River  near  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

150  Acres  10  Fireproof  Buildings 

LUCY  MADEIRA  WING,  Head  Mistress 


Marguerite  Tuttle,  Inc 

School  and  Camp 
Specialists 


Lp-to-datc  information  on  educational  opportunities  for 
children    of    all    a*es.    Schools,    Junior    College! 
Camps  in  the  United  States  and  Europe  cover- 
oughly.  College  graduate  consultants,  with  ipe 
experience  and  professional  point  of  view.  Best  affilia- 
tions. Consultations  with  parents  by  appointment. 

MARGUERITE  TUTTLE,  Director 
19  West  44th  St.,  New  York  Gtj 

Write  for  Information  or  telephone  Vanderbilt  3-0671 


CAMP 
MARBURY 

On  Lake  Champlain 
For  Girls,  8-11,  12-16 

Season  1933 
June  30  —  August  25 

Address 

MR.    AND   MRS.    H.    D.    SLEEPER 

Vergennes,  Vermont 


J&l 


FENIMORE 

RIDING 

CAMPS 

On  Lake  Otsego,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

Daily  Horsemanship  instruction  by  Russian  Imperial 
Cavalry  Officers.  Balanced  programs  include  Tennis, 
Water  Sports.  French,  Music.  Model-yacht  building  a  fea- 
ture at  FENIMORE  for  BOYS  6-14.  Denishawn  school  of 
dancing  featured  at  FENIMORE  for  GIRLS  6-16.  FENI- 
MORE RIDING  CLUB  for  ADULTS  in  Autumn.  Limited 
enrollment.  Rates  adapted  to  economic  conditions. 
For  Booklets  address: 


Box  64,  ROSEVILLE  STATION 


NEWARK,  N.  J. 


South  Pond  Cabins 

FITZWILLIAM,  N.  H. 

A  Camp  for  Boys 

Founded  in  1908  by  Rollin  M.  Gallagher.  A.M., 
Harvard  '06. 

TWENTY-FIFTH  SEASON 

Address  Director,  Mrs.  Rollin  M.  Gallagher  (Julie 
Reed,  A.B.,  Smith  '08),  30  Canton  Avenue.  Mil- 
ton, Mass.,  Tel.  Mil.  7640,  or  Mr.  H.  R.  Nash,  Milton 
Academy,  Milton,  Mass.,  Mil.  2292. 


The  ALOHA  camps 

YFRMONT  —  29th  Season 
ALOHA  CAMP,    girls   13-16.   Club   group   17-18. 

Mrs.    Edward    Lefds    Gi:lick,    Wellesley. 
ALOHA   HIVE,    girls    7-12.    M«<.    Huts    GuLIi 

Smith  l<*lh.   Mi<».   Mvry  WoBTHEN   Knvpi'.  Smith  1913. 
ALOHA    HIVE    JUNIOR,    boys    and    girls    5-7. 

Mrs.    Merle   C.   Winn,   Smith  College  Nursery  School. 
CAMP   LANAKILA,    boys   7-12.    Older   group    13-14. 

Mrs.  Carol  Gulick  Hulbert,  Smith  1919. 
ALOHA    MANOR   NTRSKIO    CAMP,    for   small   children 

«itli   or  without   their   parents.    Mi^>-    M\ky   A.    WACNBB, 

Former    Principal    Smith    College    Nursery    School. 

Mrs.    Harriet   Gi  i  ick   Pierce,    Oberlin. 

Booklets.      1    Perrin   Road,    Brookline,   Mass. 


Camp  Kokatosi 

RAYMOND,  MAINE 
A  modern  camp  built  for 
Older  Girls  and  Women 

A  healthful,  inexpensive,  different  vacation.  Real  rest  and  re- 
laxation or  every  opportunity  to  enjoy  all  outdoor  sports. 
Excellent  saddle  horses.     Electricity,  modern  plumbing. 

A  camp  in  which  the  mature  woman  or  girl  of  twenty  is 

equally  at  home. 

Write  for  our  booklet.    It  will  interest  you. 

Miss  Margaret  Cole  Day,  Director 


KINDERCAMP 

A    play   world   on   the   coast   of 

Maine  for  normal  children,  three 

to  eight  years  inclusive. 

Director 
Elizabeth    Weston    Bartlett,    ex-1919 

35  Cabot  Street,  Newton,  Mass. 
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garden  club  and  the  St.  Elizabeth  Guild,  an 
organization  devoting  its  energies  to  child 
welfare  and  to  the  Children's  Hospital  of 
Cincinnati. 

Ruth-Alice  (Norman)  Weil  would  like  to 
hear  of  the  movies  taken  at  our  10th.  If 
anyone  has  any  to  lend,  will  she  let  her 
know. 

Wilhelmine  Rehm  says  Margaret  Hines  has 
a  wall-hanging  of  hers  in  the  Blue  Brown 
Shop,  Northampton.  Wilhelmine  exhibited 
some  of  her  glass  at  the  Art  Center  in  New 
York  during  March. 

Irma  (Rich)  Gale  has  stayed  north  for  the 
first  winter  in  5  years.  Address,  43  Donald- 
son Aw,  Rutherford,  X.  J. 

Lenore  (Shinier)  Browne  is  acting  as  secre- 
tary to  the  principal  of  Williston  Acad.  She 
reports  a  2d  child.  Louise  Jeanne,  born  Nov.  7, 
1926. 

Celia  (Silberman)  Sonnenfeld  keeps  busy  as 
president  of  the  Albany  Council  of  Clubs  and 
also  of  the  Albany  Social  Hygiene  Assn. 

Alice  (Snyder)  White  is  busy  with  2  young- 
sters, 7  and  3,  and  several  patriotic  societies: 
D.A.R.,  Daughters  of  Amer.  Colonists,  and 
the  Amer.  Legion,  the  local  branch  of  which 
she  is  president. 

Katharine  (Winchester)  Wakeman  has 
been  leading  a  child  study  group  and  studying 
and  teaching  violin. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Henrik  de  Kauff- 
mann  (Charlotte  MacDougall),  Royal  Danish 
Legation,  Oslo,  Norway. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Morrell  (Estelle  Moulton),  18 
Weston  St.,  Augusta,  Me. 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Oborne  (Caroline  Schofield), 
299  Belief ontaine  St.,  Pasadena.  Calif. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Jones  (Helen  Sullivan),  18  Poplar 
St.,  North  Pelham,  N.  Y. 

Lost. — Ethel  (Boas)  Hammel,  Eleanor 
Chilton,  Zena  (Colaer)  McCathern,  Dorothy 
Dreyfuss,  Edelweiss  (Dyer)  Hale,  Elinor 
(Eltinge)  Duff,  Marie  (Goudy)  Babbage, 
Dorothea  (Higbee)  Tracey,  Athena  (McFad- 
den)  Provencal,  Margaret  (McLean)  Ready, 
Abigail  Scott,  Eva  (Thompson)  Tempson. 
1923 

Fund  Contributors  74.     Amount  $389. 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  R.  R.  Stephens  (Isabel 
McLaughlin),  53  Reservoir  St.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Fund  chairman — Adelaide  Homer,  75 
Church  St.,  Winchester.  Mass. 

Margaret  Lamont  takes  the  news  as  fast  as 
it  comes  in  these  days  and  tucks  it  away  in  the 
class  book  biographies  where  the  secretary 
can't  get  at  it.  When  the  reunion  book 
appears,  it  will  be  bulging  with  the  latest 
details.  The  general  manager,  Katharine 
Jacobus,  is  apparently  producing  a  master- 
piece worth  twice  its  price. 

Engaged. — Lucy  Hodge  to  Dr.  Carl  H. 
Ernlund  of  Boston.  Dr.  Ernlund  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  College  of  Lund,  has  studied  medi- 
cine at  the  Univ.  of  Upsala  and  at  Harvard 
(receiving  his  M.D.  at  the  latter),  and  prac- 
tices in  Boston. 

Born. — To  Grace  (Kelsey)  Weaver  a  2d 
son,  Edwin  Snell,  Jan.  30. 


To  Constance  (Long)  Taylor  a  2d  child  and 
1st  daughter,  Dec.  30,  1932. 

Othkk  News.— Mary-Louise  (Bates)  Bed 
ford  and  her  family  are  living  in  Princeton 
(N.  J.)  this  year  where  Mr.  Bates  is  finishing 
some  work  in  the  Westminster  Choir  Schoo 
that  leads  to  a  degree. 

Elizabeth  (.Campbell)  Clark  and  her  hus 
band  took  their  son  Teddy  to  Pasadena  thi 
winter  to  visit  Elizabeth's  family. 

Helen  (Jacobs)  Noerdlinger  has  returnee 
from  Florida  with  her  husband  and  daughter 

Katharine  Mason  has  been  living  in  Londo 
for  a  year. 

Harriet  (Montross)  Frame  has  been  study 
ing  singing  in  New  York  this  winter. 

Margaret  O'Connor  is  teaching  English  in 
the  Bushwick  High  School  in  Brooklyn. 

Jane  (Robinson)  Callender  has  been  livin 
in  Greenwich  and  "enjoying  the  domesti 
life." 

Marjory  (Woods)  Matthews  spent  th 
winter  in  Florida. 

Ex-1923 

Esther  (Babbitt)  Howe  is  in  Europe  wit 
her  husband  and  4-year-old  daughter.  Mr 
Howe  has  a  Social  Science  Research  fellowship 

Beatrice  (Fellows)  Eckberg  spent  part  o 
the  past  year  in  South  Braintree,  giving  he 
children  "a  taste  of  cold  weather."  Bea 
trice's  home  is  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

Lillian    Kennedy    is    working    as    medica 
artist  at  Emory  Univ.  in  Atlanta. 
1924 
Fund  Contributors  69.     Amount  $603.50. 

Class  secretary,  Anne  de  Lancey,  52  Pin 
St.,  Waterbury,  Ct. 

Fund  chairman — Mrs.  F.  F.  Harrison  (Car 
lotta  Creevey),  18  Pine  St.,  Cooperstown 
N.  V. 

Engaged. — Mary     Richardson     to     Joh 
Gabriel    Fleck,     D.D.,    pastor    of    Parkside 
Lutheran  Church,  Buffalo,  N.  V.     Dr.  Fleck 
is  a  graduate  of  Gettysburg  Col.  and  Seminary-. 

Ruth  Richardson  to  Robert  Thompson 
Musgrave  of  East  Orange  (N.  J.),  a  graduate 
of  \"a.  Polytechnic  Inst.  Mr.  Musgrave  is 
associated  with  the  Western  Electric  Co.  in 
Newark.  Ruth  and  Mary  had  a  double  an- 
nouncement party  and  plan  to  have  a  double 
wedding  in  June. 

Married. — Margaret  Campbell  to  Mayow 
E.  Short.  Address,  Rose  Lodge,  Seaford. 
Sussex,  England. 

Pauline  Relyea  to  Eugene  Newton  Ander 
son.  Address,  5421  Dorchester  Aw,  Chicago. 
111. 

Born. — To  Etta-Evelyn  (Anderson)  Tuttle 
a  2d  son,  Donald  Mowbray,  May  8,  1932. 

To  Lois  (Bannister)  Merk  a  daughter. 
Katharine  Louise,  Jan.  21. 

To  Helen  (Dexter)  Loring  a  2d  son,  Christo 
pher,  May  17,  1932. 

To  Elizabeth  (Hazen)  Cushman  twins. 
Elizabeth  Starr  and  Alden  William,  Sept.  8, 
1932.  Address,  525  W.  238th  St.,  Riverdale- 
on-the-Hudson,  N.  Y.  C. 

To  Cornelia  (Hirsh)  Gohr  a  1st  child,  Wil- 
liam Davis  Gohr  III,  Jan.  25.  Address, 
674  Mentor  St.,  Akron,  O. 
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Swimming 

(■'■imp  Craft 

Riding 

Nature  Study 

Tennis 

m       ) 

CI.in    Modeling 

Hiking 

Wrestling 

Boxing 

Baseball 

Pottery- 
Art  Metal 

WOodwork 
Photography 

Football 

_^  &&*  ■^f'^»c*f''  * 

■tj^ 

Dramatics 

• 
Violin 
Piano 
Voice 

I  "  - 

• 

Experienced 

Tutoring  in 

All  Subjects 

• 

Special  French 

Section  in 

Senior  Camp 

•  ""\r     ■     "*  t.  • 

Band 

Orchestra 

Group  Singing 

Camp  Marienfeld 

CHESHAM— NEW   HAMPSHIRE 

38th  Year 

A  CAMP  FOR  BOYS  FROM  9  TO  17 

OFFERING 

The  Educative  Activities  Which  Have  a  Rightful  Place 

in  a  Summer  Camp 

Address 

RAPHAEL  J 
or: 

.  SHORTLIDGE,  Headmaster,  THE  TOME  SCHOOL,  PORT  DEPOSIT,  MARYLAND 
MRS.  SHORTLIDGE  —  HELEN  WETMORE  HOUGHTON  —  SMITH  1912 

•       1896-1933       • 

BACK  LOG  CAMP 

(A  CAMP  FOR  ADULTS  AND  FAMILIES) 

Sabael  P.  O.,  New  York 

•  ON  INDIAN  LAKE,  ADIRONDACK  MOUNTAINS  • 

BACK  LOG  CAMP  AND  THE  MIDDLE  WEST 

The  Camp  has  a  surprisingly  large  following  from  beyond  the  Appalachian  range;  beyond,  that  is 
to  say,  from  the  point  of  view  of  New  York  state.  This  is  accounted  for  partly  by  the  fact  that  a 
great  many  persons  living  in  the  Middle  West  have  been  to  Eastern  colleges  like  Smith  or  Bryn 
Mawr,  and  have  there  heard  of  The  Camp  from  advertisements  or  from  their  friends. 

It  is  the  habit  of  a  good  many  Middle  Westerners  to  motor  to  tin-  East  coast  during  the  summer 
and  on  their  way  to  take  a  week  or  two  at  a  camp.  We  suggest  that  if  you  are  expecting  to  follow 
this  plan  during  the  coming  summer,  you  make  Back  Log  your  objective.  It  is  true  that  you  cannot 
motor  right  to  the  Camp.  This  is  part  of  the  charm  of  the  place.  But  you  can  leave  your  car  in  safe 
storage  at  the  foot  of  the  lake.  If  you  have  never  tried  camping.  Back  Log  is  a  good  place  to  start. 
It  really  is  quite  wild  (we  have  no  neighbors  at  all)  and  yet  it  is  quite  comfortable. 

Note:  Our  rates  have  been  reduced  for  the  summer  of  1933.  The  closing  date  is  September  16. 

Write  for  fully  illustrated  booklet  to 
MRS.  LUCY  HAINES  BROWN,  WESTTOWN,  PENNA. 
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To  Helen  (Miller)  Hoerner  a  daughter,' 
Anne  Blythe,  Oct.  30,  1932. 

to  Paulina  (Miller)  Patrick  a  2d  son,  Peter 
Nov.  30,  1931. 

In  Esther  Nasi  Stone  a  2d  son,  Walter 
Nathan,  Dec.  20,  1931.  Address,  1010  I.. 
18th  St.,  <  hicago,  111. 

I<>  Marjorie  (Pinkham)  Trumper  a  daugh- 
tei    I  eb.  22. 

I..  Mice  Ryatljj  Arnold  a  1st  child,  Jane, 
July  1-'.  I'M-'.  " 

In  Elizabeth  (Sammis)  Leisk  a  1st  child, 
Elizabeth  Winslow,  Mar.  7,  1931. 

1 1.  Mary  (Sutherfand)  I  el  land,  a  1st  child, 
Jeremy  Reid,  Aug.  22,  1932. 

To  Helen  '  Wheeler )  Campbell  a  1st  child,  *• 
Emerson  Wheeler.   Dec.  15,   1932.     Address, 
4117  Mandan  Crescent,  Madison,  Wis. 

<  >  l  in  r  \  i  ws. — Eleanor  Bell  had  a  new  job 
this  winter  with  the  Cooperative  League  of 
the  U.S.A.,  "doing  everything  including 
editing  and  promotion.  I'm  getting  social- 
minded.  Any  news  of  cooperative  clubs 
would  be  helpful." 

Elizabeth  Blaisdell  has  for  the  past  2  years 
been  doing  editorial  work  in  the  Oriental 
Inst,  (archaeology  and  Oriental  languages)  of 
the  Univ.  of  Chicago,  under  Prof.  Breasted. 
"Am  studying  Egyptian  with  the  hope  of  a 
chance  to  go  to  Egypt  for  work  there,  and 
maybe  a  Ph.D.  (the  latter  in  the  far,  far 
future)." 

Virginia  Dorlon  writes:  "Broadcasting  bi- 
weekly (more  soon,  I  hope)  from  Station 
WGY,  Schenectady,  a  program  known  as 
'The  Shopping  Ba^.'  conducted  by  Polly 
Rensselaer  (me).  Sailing  for  Europe  on  the 
Conte  di  Savoia,  Apr.  8,  in  search  of  new- 
material." 

Elizabeth  (Hazen)  Cushman  runs  The 
Cottage  School,  a  nursery  school  of  28  young- 
sters from  lYz  to  6  years  of  age.  "The  staff, 
7  in  number  including  the  nurse,  feels  that  it 
is  much  more  of  a  spree  than  a  job." 

Paulina  (Miller)  Patrick  writes:  "I  help 
run  a  nursery  school  off  and  on,  as  most  of  us 
seem  to.  Pat's  daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
somehow  survive,  and  he  somehow  survives 
the  daily  editorial  writing.  We  are  all  very 
I  )emocraticand  excited  aboutthe  White  House. 
We  manage  to  get  to  New  York  and  Washing- 
ton a  couple  of  times  a  year- — business — it's 
delightful.  I  may  even  have  to  join  the 
Washington  Smith  Club  in  lieu  of  any  farther 
south!  I'm  determined  to  turn  up  for  our 
Tenth." 

Hannah  Moriarta  is  working  with  the 
Musician's  Emergency  Aid  in  Steinway  Hall, 
"getting  a  first-hand  picture  of  depression. 
Spent  last  spring  between  the  Affiliated  Sum- 
mer Schools  and  writing  pamphlets,  for  use  in 
high  schools,  to  promote  international  under- 
standing." Address,  190  East  End  Av.. 
V  Y.  C. 

Ruth  Raisler,  after  a  trip  to  Mexico  and  the 
West  Indies  this  winter,  is  staying  at  home 
owing  to  her  mother's  poor  health.  She  is 
president  of  the  Junior  League  of  the  Free 
Shoe  Fund  and  has  been  studying  law  and 
Italian.      Address,  25  E.  77th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Pauline  (Relyea)  Anderson  is  finishing  the 
work  for  her  Ph.D.  at  the  Univ.  of  Chicago, 
where  her  husband  teaches. 

Beryl  Waterbury  is  very  active  in  civic  and 
social  matters  in  Stamford.  "  It  seems  as 
though  I  were  on  a  thousand  committees! 
but  really  they  are:  publicity  and  girls'  work 
committees  at  the  Y.W.C.A.  (of  which  I  am 
also  a  board  member),  publicity  committee  of 
Stamford  Mental  Hygiene  Soc,  and  a  Wom- 
an's Club  committee  which  brought  Clare 
Tree  Major's  Children's  Theatre  here  for  4 
plays.  Have  just  been  elected  a  trust ee-at- 
large  of  the  Community  Chest."  Beryl  sees 
a  good  deal  of  Lillian  (Chelius)  Collings,  and 
of  Hartwell  (Wyse)  Priest  who  has  recently 
moved  to  Stamford. 

Hartwell  (W:yse)  Priest  has  exhibited  with 
the  Nat.  Acad,  of  Design  and  the  Amer.  Soc. 
of  Etchers  this  winter.  The  Library  of  Con- 
gress recently  bought  one  of  her  etchings. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Malcolm  Dole 
(Frances  Page),  2714  Central  St.,  Evanston, 
111. 

Mrs.  H.  R.  Sebold  (Gladys  Ross),  931 
Palmer  Av.,  Bronxville,  X.  Y. 

Florence  Young,  62  West  St.,  Northampton. 
Ex- 1924 

Josephine  (McCleary)  Routheau  writes: 
"  In  the  Culbertson  Olympic  held  last  Octo- 
ber, my  husband  and  I  won  the  Indiana  State 
Championship.  On  Feb.  4,  at  Cincinnati,  a 
team  composed  of  Mr.  F.  R.  Buck,  Mr.  Walter 
Pray  of  Indianapolis,  Lieut.  Routheau,  and 
myself  won  the  Contract  Team-of-Four 
Championship  of  the  Ohio  Valley.  Teams 
from  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Detroit,  Cin- 
cinnati, Indianapolis,  and  other  cities  com- 
peted in  this  tournament." 

New  Address. — Mrs.  L.  E.  Madden  (Janet 
Sturm),  4628  N.  Murray  Av.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

1925 
Fund  Contributors  50.     Amount  $333.50. 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Norman  Waite  (La- 
vinia  Fyke),  913  Washington  St.,  Evanston, 
III. 

Fund  chairman — Mrs.  H.  Sherman  Holcomb 
(Julia  Himmelsbach),  Fresh  Water  Cove, 
Gloucester,  Mass. 

Engaged. — Mary  Barry  to  John  B.  Townes. 
Mr.  Townes  attended  Dartmouth  and  is  now 
connected  with  Pontiac  Engraving  and 
Electrotype  Co.  in  Chicago. 

Married. — Priscilla  Brown  to  Henry  L. 
Cjilbert  Jr.  Address,  992  Memorial  Dr., 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Frances  Copp  to  Leon  B.  Warner,  July  2, 
1932.  Address,  44  Court  St.,  Keene,  N.  H. 
Frances  received  her  M.A.  from  Brown  in 
1931. 

Alice Stowell  to  Lieut.  William  LittleTurney, 
U.  S.  N.,  Jan.  1,  in  San  Francisco.  Lieut. 
Turney  is  stationed  on  the  Humphries,  and 
is  just  beginning  sea  duty,  so  Alice  writes  that 
their  only  invariable  address  for  3  years  wil! 
be  that  of  her  own  home,  14  Ascan  Av.,  Forest 
Hills,  N.  Y. 

Anna  Walsh  to  Howard  E.  Veillette.  Ad 
dress,  218  S.  Marshall  St.,  Hartford,  Ct. 
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Triangle  Seven  Ranch 


LIVINGSTON,  MONTANA 
Tosten  O.  Stbnbbrg 


w 


I 


Jiowdu' 


F  you  want  a  real  summer,  forget  your  worries,  subways, 
and  motors,  and  come  out  and  ride  the  range  with  us. 
C  Spend  your  vacation  in  the  Rockies  within  a  few  miles 
of  Yellowstone  Park.  C.  Rates  include  meals,  horses,  pack 
trips,  fishing  and  other  activities.  C  Detached  log  cabins 
accommodating  one  to  four  persons.  Electric  lights, 
hot  and  cold  showers.  C  For  further  information 
and  detailed  folder  apply  to  — 


Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Burgess 

(LAURA  V.  CRANE,  '96) 
1  Burgess  Road,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Scarsdale  87 


Charles  Ashmun,  Inc. 


665  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York. 


OFFICIAL  AGENT 

for 

ALL  STEAMSHIP  LINES 

TOURS  AND  CRUISES 

A  PERSONAL  SERVICE  — 

Offering  you  every  facility  for 
travel  with  the  least  possible 
trouble  at  no   additional    cost. 

A  SPECIALTY— 

Independent,  de  luxe  automobile 
tours  in  Spain,  North  Africa, 
Italy,  and  throughout  Europe. 

Send  for  our  list  of  sailings 
and  cruises 


Telephone: 
Plaza  3-3450 


Ask  for 
Eva  Simpson  '26 


1933— A  Year  of  Endings  and 

New  Beginnings  in 

Soviet  Russia 

This  is  a  year  of  transition  and  stock-taking  for 
the  Russian  people.  On  the  eve  of  the  second 
Five  Year  Plan,  the  accomplishment  of  the 
first  Plan — industrial.,  social,  cultural — stands 
in  sharp  focus. 

For  the  seventh  year,  The  Open  Road  will 
assist  the  inquiring  visitor.  All-inclusive  ser- 
vice. Experienced  staff  in  New  York  and 
Moscow.  Moderate  rates. 
A  new  booklet  on  1933  group  and  inde- 
pendent itineraries  is  now  available  through 
your  own  Graduate  Travel  Service. 

Sailings  on  the  North  German  Lloyd 

The  Open  Road 

COOPERATING  WITH  INTOURIST 
56     WEST     45»h     STREET,     NEW    YORK 
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Born.  To  Isobel  (Buckley)  Curtis  a  2d 
child  and  1st  daughter,  Clare  Howard,  Nov. 
21,  1" 

To  Constance  (Hirschy)  Eaton  a  daughter, 
Beverly  Ann.  May  25,  1932.     Address,  2628 
reen,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

To  Elizabeth  (Kennedy)  Riggs  a  daughter, 
Mary  Elizabeth,  Mar.  31,  1932. 

1  < .  Frances  (Wilson)  Peabody  a  3d  child 
and  _M  daughter,  Barbara  Brown,  Mar.  3. 

Otheb  News.  Ruth  Bagley's  husband, 
William  Brooks  Cobb,  has  completed  2  murals 
of  Amherst  Col.  which  are  to  be  shipped  to 
[apan  to  be  placed  in  the  Amherst  building  of 
Doshisha  Univ.  Photographs  of  the  murals 
art-  to  be  hung  in  the  Christian  Assn.  room  at 
Amherst . 

Caroline  Bedell — see  We  See  by  the  Papers. 

Alice  Curwen  is  associate  in  histology  and 
embryology  at  Woman's  Medical  Col.  of  Pa. 

Rose  Dyson  taught  French  at  the  Bucking- 
ham School  in  Cambridge  (Mass.)  last  year 
after  a  year  of  study  at  Columbia  and  at  the 
Sorbonne.  This  year  she  has  been  teaching 
French  and  Latin  in  a  private  school  in 
Hoboken,  \.  J. 

Harriet  (Kuhn)  Stix  was  divorced  in  1931 
and  is  now  a  decorator  with  Ellen  Behrens 
Studio  of  Interior  Decoration  and  with  the 
Morton  Hales  Co.  Address,  527  Hale  Aw, 
Cincinnati,  O. 

Eleanor  (Lawther)  Adams  is  sec.  and  treas. 
of  the  St.  Louis  Smith  Club. 

Eleanor  Lucas  is  doing  designing  for  the 
Pacific  Mills.  She  lives  with  3  other  girls, 
one  of  whom  is  Anna  Clark  '26,  and  she  writes 
that  she  likes  the  housekeeping  end.  Ad- 
dress. 106  Waverley  PI.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Carolyn  (Lyle)  Fowler  has  spent  the  winter 
in  California  where  she  took  a  house  in  La 
Jolla.  Her  oldest  daughter  started  school 
this  year. 

Margaret  Pantzer  has  just  finished  her 
4th  year  as  a  volunteer  social  worker  in 
Sheboygan,  Wis. 

Agnes  Reagan  played  the  part  of  De  Lou- 
dan,  one  of  the  most  important  roles  in 
Pailleron's  "Le  Monde  ou  Ton  s'ennuie"  given 
by  the  Schenectady  Civic  Players  and  the 
Alliance  Franchise. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Tracy  L.  Turner 
Jr.  (Eleanor  Briggs),  Riverdale-on-the-Hud- 
son,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.    Harold    E.    Waller    (Elsie    Butler), 
Sunset  Ridge  Rd.,  Northbrook,  111. 
Ex-1925 

Engaged. — Katherine  Trowbridge  to  Ed- 
ward Arpee.  Mr.  Arpee  is  Princeton  '22  and 
later  attended  the  Princeton  Theol.  Sem.  He 
is  a  master  at  the  Lake  Forest  Acad.,  Lake 
Forest  (111.)  where  he  teaches  history  and 
mathematics. 

OTHER  News. — Dorothy  (Dreyfus)  Bloom- 
field  is  chairman  of  volunteer  service  of  the 
Beth  Israel  Hosp.  in  Boston. 

BORN. — To  Helen  (Redding)  Carter  a  son 
and  2d  child,  Thomas  Redding,  in  1930. 

To  Janet  (Thomson)  Berry  a  son  and  2d 
child,  Robert  Ward  Jr.,  Feb.  10,  1932.  Ad- 
dress, Fortress  Monroe,  \'a. 


1926 
Fund  Contributors  50.     Amount  $233. 

Class  secretary — Constance  Mahoney,  630 
Dwight  St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Fund  chairman — Laura  Kimball,  16  Chilton 
St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Engaged. — Dorothy  Carlton  to  Winslow 
Corson  Morse,  M.I.T.  '22.  He  is  a  brother 
of  Marjory  Morse  '27. 

Christine  Gibbs  to  George  J.  Leness  of 
N.  Y.  C.  Mr.  Leness  is  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard and  holds  a  civil  engineer's  degree  from 
M.I.T.  He  is  connected  with  the  Chase 
Harris  Forbes  Corp. 

Born. — To  Eleanor  (Brown)  Field  a  3d 
child  and  1st  son,  Vance  Brown,  Mar.  23. 

To  Frances  (Collins)  Starkweather  a 
daughter,  Ann,  Aug.  16,  1932.  Address, 
95  Fern  St.,  Hartford,  Ct. 

To  Jane  (Greenough)  Noble  a  son,  Liston 
Jr.,  Oct.  4,  1932. 

To  Julia  (Pitner)  Cook  a  daughter,  Julia 
Lynn,  Mar.  3. 

To  Mary  Belle  (Risley)  Wood  a  2d  child 
and  1st  son,  Peter.  Address,  Mrs.  Charles  E 
Wood,  Schroon  Lake,  N.  Y. 

To  Margaret  (West)  Chase  a  1st  child, 
John  Homer  Jr.,  Apr.  24,  1932. 

To  Nancy  (Wheeler)  Peard  a  2d  child  and 
1st  daughter,  Sidney  Anne,  May  15,  1931. 

Other  News. — Gertrude  Benedict  is  in  the 
merchandise  control  dept.  in  Bulloch's  Store 
and  writes,  "Survived  the  earthquake  nicely. 
All  the  damage  happened  in  Long  Beach. 
But  we  felt  the  earth  jittering,  too.  Many 
men  who  have  been  unemployed  for  2  years 
now  have  work  to  do."  Address,  123  S 
Alexandria  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

Eleanor  (Brown)  Field's  father  died  sud- 
denly Jan.  6. 

Helen  (Caperton)  Metcalf  sailed  Apr.  5  for 
New  York  bringing  both  children  for  a  2 
months'  visit.  The  occasion  is  her  younger 
sister's  wedding  at  which  Helen  will  be  matron 
of  honor.  She  writes  that  she  hopes  to  visit 
Northampton  and  the  East  before  sailing  back 
to  England  the  end  of  May.  Her  address 
while  at  home  will  be  c.  o  W.  A.  Caperton, 
4830  N.  Meridian  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Winifred  (Cozzens)  Little  writes:  "Have 
been  completely  tangled  up  in  good  works 
this  winter  such  as  secretary  for  the  Princeton 
Branch  of  the  N.  J.  Children's  Home  Soc, 
chief  errand  boy  for  the  young  Republicans  of 
Mercer  County,  volunteer  worker  for  the 
Y.W.C.A.  and  the  local  unemployment  relief 
work,  director  for  the  Needlework  Guild, 
member  of  the  publicity  committee  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  and  supposedly 
secretary  of  the  Princeton  Smith  Club  which 
has  not  yet  been  formed.  It's  all  been  very 
interesting  but  makes  one  look  forward  to  any 
diversions  on  the  horizon." 

Mary  Graves  writes  that  she  is  a  volunteer 
worker  at  Calvary  Episcopal  Church  and 
deep  in  work  for  the  Oxford  Group.  Any 
Smith  alumnae  who  are  interested  in  litera- 
ture of  the  Group  or  who  want  to  meet  mem- 
bers in  their  vicinity  are  invited  to  write  her 
at  61  Gramercy  Park,  \.  Y.  C. 
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ELM  LEA 

School  of  Educational  Drama 

Dramatic  interpretation  and  technique  play-writ- 
ing, vmcc  and  body  training,  music,  art  history, 
French,  Bible  stud) 

Course  designed  to  develop  leadership  in  Educa- 
tional Drama 

Directors: 
K-Jtherine  Jewell  Everts,  B.S. 

Elizabeth  Fay  Whitney,  B.L. 

Adele  Lathrop,  B.A.,  M.A. 

Putne>.  Vt.  and  New  York  City 


MUSIC 


SMITH  COLLEGE 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF 

JUNE  26  to 
AUGUST  5,  1933 

Courses  in  the  Appreciation  and  History  of 
Music,  Harmony,  Counterpoint,  Piano  Peda- 
gogy, and  School  Music.  Instruction  in 
Piano,  Violin,  Violoncello,  Voice  and 
Organ 

Write  for  catalog  to  Wilson  T.  Moog,  Director 
Sage  Hall,  Northampton,  Mass. 


BALLARD  SCHOOL 

Y.W.C.A.  of  the  City  of  New  York 

hed60  Years 
Practical  Training  for  Professional  (Cork 
Secretarial  —  Intensive  6-months  course  begins  Julv 

5th. 
Hoi  skhold  Economics  —  (Cookery,  marketing,  budg- 
ets, food  facts.) 
Ri  r\iL  Selling  —  Short  summer  course  begins  June 

I  Oth. 
Practical  Nursing  —  (First  aid,  care  of  aged,  hy- 
giene of  infai 
Lou  Rates  Placement  Service 

Write  for  Catalog  LL 

LEXINGTON  AVE.  at  53d  St.,  N.  Y. 


Katharine  Gibbs 


A    school  of  unusual 
SECRETARIAL 


NEW    YORK 

247  Park  Ave. 
Resident  and  Day 

BOSTON 

90  Marlboro  St. 
Resident  and  Day 

PROVIDENCE 

155  Angell  St. 


character  with  a  distinctive  purpose 
r  educated 

EXEC  I    I  1\  1 

ACADEMIC 

Special  Course  for  College 
Women.  Selected  subjects  prepar- 
ing for  executive  positions.  Special 
schedule.  Special  instruction. 
Two-year  Course  for  preparatory 
and  Ugh  school  graduate*,  iir-t 
year  includes  six  collegiate  subjects. 
Second  year,  intensive  secretarial 
training. 

One-year  Course  includes  tech- 
nical and  broad  business  training 
preparing  for  positions  of  a  preferred 
character. 

Write  for  catalogue 


HI55  C0NKLW5 

SECRETARIAL  5CH00L 

Enrollment  for  SUMMER 
and  FALL  courses. 


105  West  40th  St. 

Booklet   on    request 


New    York  City 

Tel.  PEnn.  6-3758 


Vassar  College 

INSTITUTE   of  EUTHENICS 

Six  weeks  summer  course  for  Parents,  Teachers, 
and  those  interested  in  problems  of  the  Modern 
Family.  Courses  in  Child  Development,  Mental 
Hygiene,  Physiology  and  Nutrition,  Household 
Technology,  Interior  Decoration,  Family  Relation- 
ship, Parent-Education  Leadership.  Study,  lec- 
tures, discussions  and  personal  conferences  with 
experts  in  the  field.  Nursery  School  for  children 
2-5  whose  mothers  attend  the  course;  older  school, 
children  5-6V2.  if  registration  justifies  it.  For  full 
information,  address  the  Director. 

INSTITUTE  OF  EUTHENICS 

Vassar  College  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Course  begins  June  28th 

•  • 


The  Seir  York  Hospital 
SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

ASSOCIATED   WITH   CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 

Opportunity  for  an  exceptional  professional 
preparation  in  nursing.  Three  year  course; 
two  years  of  college  required  for  entrance.  For 
information  address: 

Director  of  the  School  of  Nursing 

525  East  68 th  Street 

New  York  City 


School  of  Nursing 
of  Yale  University 

.4    Profession    for   the  College   Woman 

The  thirty  months'  course,  providing  an  intensive  and 
varied  experience  through  the  case  study  method,  leads 
to  the  degree  ot 

BACHELOR   OF   NURSING 

Two  or  more  years  of  approved  college  work  required 

for  admission.  Beginning  in  1934  a  Bachelors  degree  will 

be  required.  A  few  scholarships  available  for  students 

with  advanced  quaHrications. 

For  catalogue  and  information  address: 

THE  DEAN,  YALE  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

New  Haven.  Connecticut 
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Marion  Grifiin  has  been  children's  librarian 
in  a  very  foreign  and  black  neighborhood  for 
the  last  4  years  and  loves  it.  Address,  538 
Snnimcr  Av.,  Newark,  X.  J. 

Charlotte  (Kudlich)  Lermont  had  a  one- 
man  show  of  paintings  at  the  Caz-Delbo 
Galleries,  N.  Y.  C;  11  pictures  were  sold. 

Alma  l.ubin  is  now  conducting  2  private 
classes  for  men  and  women  on  essentials  of 
musical  form  besides  her  symphony  lectures 
weekly  on  the  current  programs.  She  also 
played  in  a  recital  with  2  singers  this  month 
and  in  another  with  a  cellist  and  a  singer. 

Minerva  (Ramsdell)  Russell  is  president  of 
the  Mothers'  Assn.  in  Montpelier,  \'t. 

Mary-Scott  (Ryder)  Mason's  husband  is 
now  president  of  Derby  &  Ball,  Inc.,  and  her 
brother  is  sec.-treas.  Address,  3  Lincoln  St., 
Waterbury,  \  t . 

Elizabeth  Sherwood  is  still  doing  Junior 
League  work  and  will  be  a  delegate  to  the 
Conference  of  Junior  Leaguers  in  Philadelphia 
during  May. 

Margaret  Stearns  is  doing  personnel  work 
in  L.  Bamberger  &  Co. 

Olive  (Stull)  Davis  is  continuing  her  re- 
search on  snakes  and  taking  a  course  in  horti- 
culture at  Purdue  Univ. 

Margaret  (West)  Chase  has  moved  from 
New  York  to  Washington,  D.  C,  where  her 
husband  is  associated  with  the  R.  F.  C. 
Address,  4700  Connecticut  Av. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Robert  Brown 
(Yioletta  Curtis),  1601  N.  Kickapoo  St., 
Shawnee,  Okla. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Eisenberg  (Dorothy  Jones),  19 
Rosedale  Av.,  Greenville,  Pa. 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Commons  (Lorraine  Le  Hurav), 
R.F.D.,  Ladentown,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  E.  T.  Cook  (Julia  Pitner),  20  Abbott 
St.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 

Mrs.  R.  A.  Chace  (Mary  Yarborough\  11 
Russell  St.,  Plymouth,  Mass. 
1927 
Fund  Contributors  65.     Amount  $391. 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  G.  D.  Krumbhaar 
(Catherine  Cole),  134  Haven  Av.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Fund  chairman — Mrs.  R.  K.  Kane  (Amanda 
Bryan),  47  E.  88th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Your  secretary  thanks  the  10  people  out  of 
200  who  have  answered  the  class  question- 
naires! 

Engaged. — Dorothy  Barker  to  David  J. 
Julius,  Gettysburg  Col.  '27,  Hartford  Theol. 
Sem.  '33.  They  hope  to  be  married  this 
summer. 

Elizabeth  D.  Chase  to  Boyd  Higgins  Dun- 
bar, Harvard  '25.  Mr.  Dunbar  is  with  the 
Amer.  Tel.  and  Tel.  Co. 

Married. — Dorothy  Compton  to  Weddell 
J.  Berkey,  Univ.  of  Mich.  '27  and  North- 
western '31.  He  is  practicing  law  in  the  firm 
of  Berkey  &  Berkey,  Goshen,  Ind.  Address, 
101  Gra-Roy  Dr.,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Born. — To  Priscilla  (Bache)  Hoffman  a 
son,  William  M.  Y.,  Feb.  28,  1931. 

To  Kathleen  (Brown)  Stebbins  a  daughter, 
Susan  Ward,  Dec.  2,  1932. 

To  Martha  (Mcllwain)  Thomas  a  2d  child 
and  son,  Morton  Seth,  Dec.  2,  1932. 


To  Helen  (McKee)  Hunziker  a  2d  son, 
Robert,  Apr.  22,  1932. 

To  Pauline  (Poindexter)  Lumbard  a  daugh- 
ter, Abigail,  Mar.  16. 

To  Ann  (Roe)  Robbins  a  daughter,  Mar.  25. 

To  Anita  (Thomas)  Hamilton  a  2d  son, 
John  Thomas,  May  11,  1932. 

To  Gertrude  (YYoelfle)  Sterling  a  2d  son, 
David  Wearing,  Feb.  20. 

To  Margaret  (Wolf)  Wool  vert  on  a  2d  son, 
in  February. 

Other  News. — Coletta  Bennett  received 
her  M.D.  from  Women's  Med.  Col.  of  Pa., 
June  1932,  and  is  now  finishing  her  interne- 
ship  at  that  hospital  in  Philadelphia. 

Katharine  (Bingha,m)  Leverich's  husband  is 
now  located  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Address, 
c/o  M.  S.  Jameson,  13  Oxford  St.,  Chevy 
Chase,  Md. 

Laura  (Brandt)  Stevens  has  been  substi- 
tuting as  editor  of  Sparks,  R.  H.  Macy's 
magazine  for  employees. 

Mary  Clark  is  doing  "church  and  social 
work  as  pastor's  asst.  at  the  New  England 
Church  on  the  north  side  of  Chicago.  The 
church  is  open  7  days  in  the  week,  trying  to 
meet  the  needs  of  people  who  are  lonely,  out 
of  jobs,  often  desperate  and  discouraged,  as 
well  as  keeping  the  interest  of  the  'old  guard' 
who  have  belonged  for  years.  Pageants, 
plays,  clubs,  classes,  and  personal  contacts 
make  a  full  program." 

Gertrude  (Gundlach)  De  Gallaix  and  Helen 
(Sturm)  Huret  have  organized  a  Paris  Smith 
Club  and  try  to  have  an  up-to-date  list  of 
Paris  Smithites,  visiting  faculty,  etc.  They 
urge  all  alumnae  passing  through  Paris  or 
partially  established  there  to  sign  in  the 
Register  kept  at  the  Amer.  Women's  Univ. 
Club,  4  rue  de  Chevreuse.  (See  page  299). 
Gertrude  and  her  husband  spent  the  fall  in 
Spain. 

Christine  Hathaway  is  still  with  the  Ct. 
Power  and  Light  Co.,  whose  offices  are  in 
Waterbury. 

Margaret  Hiller  has  been  spending  the 
winter  at  Mallorca. 

Cordelia  King  is  in  the  student  reference 
dept.  of  the  Buffalo  Public  Library,  doing 
work  for  the  6  large  high  schools.  She  was 
recently  asked  "for  a  criticism  of  'Twelfth 
Knight'!"  Her  hobby— dramatics.  She  is 
studying  at  the  Little  Theatre,  and  also  broad- 
casting some  of  Oscar  Wilde's  stories  put  to 
music,  and  James  Barrie. 

Elizabeth  Lovell  has  been  spending  the 
winter  at  Edgartown,  Mass. 

Ada  (Mattraw)  Kambour  is  giving  piano 
lessons  and  conducting  a  women's  chorus  and 
choir,  of  which  she  is  soloist,  in  Wilmington, 
Mass. 

George  Pearson  and  Elizabeth  Yan  Schmus 
are  working  at  Macy's. 

Ruth  Sears  has  finished  her  work  for  an 
M.A.  in  archaeology  and  is  now  with  an  ex- 
pedition at  Mt.  Carmel,  Palestine.  Address, 
c/o  Royal  Postal  Agent,  Athlete,  Palestine. 

Virginia  (Stearns)  Beede  has  been  giving 
French  lessons  and  studying  music.  She 
recently  gave  a  costume  party  at  which  guests 
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Help  Students  Through  College 
by  Employing  Them  This  Sum- 
mer As : 

Councilors  House  Workers 

Governesses         Waitresses 
Tutors  Clerks 

Marjory  P.  Nield,  Vocational  Secretary 
College  Hall,  Northampton,  Mass. 


APPOINTMENT  BUREAU  AND 

DEPARTMENT  OF  VOCATIONAL 

INFORMATION 

WOMEN'S  EDUCATIONAL  AND 
INDUSTRIAL  UNION 

264  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Equipped  to  recommend  trained  women  for  teaching  in 
progressive  schools,  and  candidates  for  secretarial, 
home  economics  and  other  professional  positions. 

LUCY  O'MEARA,  '12,  Director 


THE  GRACE  M.  ABBOTT 
TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Grace  M.  Abbott,  Manager 

120  Boylston  Street 
Boston 

Member  National  Association    Teachers'  Agencies 


The  ISlprthfield 

Hotel  and  Qhateau 

Fast  ISlprthfield,  JMass. 

A  PLEASANT  RIDE  of  35  miles  up  the  beautiful 
Connecticut  Valley  from  Northampton  on  the  White 
Mountain  Highway,  Route  10. 

DESIRABLE  ACCOMMODATIONS  fcr  Commence- 
ment parties  and  guests.  Rooms  en  suite  with  or 
without  private  bath.  Rates,  single,  $4.00  per  day; 
$24.00  per  week  up.- American  Plan. 

GOLF  COURSE  on  extensive  estate 


FLOWERS 


NORTHAMPTON.  MASS. 


Miles.  R.  and  E.  Paul 

DISTINCTIVE   COUTURIERES 

Repairing  and  Remodeling 


3  EDWARDS  SQUARE 

{Off  King  Street) 
NORTHAMPTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Telephone  963 


Camera  Portraits 
ERIC  STAHLBERG 

The  Studio 
44  State  Street 
Northampton,  Mass. 

Portraits  of  Presidents  Neilson,  Burton,  and 
Seelye,  and  members  of  the  faculty. 
Campus  views  and  college  activities. 


TWEED  WEAVE  STATIONERY 


200  Sheets     . 
100  Envelopes 


$1.00 


1 


A  high  grade  paper  with  your  name  and   ad- 
dress printed  in  blue  ink,  either  in  one  line 
across  the  top  or  in  three  lines. 
Send  for  Samples 

METCALF  PRINTING  CO. 

28  Crafts  Avenue,  Northampton,  Mass. 
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represented  whal  they  thought  people  would 
be  wearing  in  1950. 

Dorothy  (Wyker)  Blakeslee  and  her  hus- 
band are  very  busy  on  their  farm  in  Newton 
\  |  .  which  is  fitted  up  with  the  latest 
electrical  devices.  All  their  investments  are 
I  lure  -<  >  Bhe  suggests  farm  life  as  one  free  from 
worry.  She  is  also  active  in  the  County 
Youth  Council  and  the  P.-T.A. 
Kx  1927 

M  irried.  Margaret  Palmer  to  Frederic 
Graj  Lockwood,  Harvard  '18.  Address,  413 
Washington  St.,  Brookline,  Mass.  Margaret 
is  on  the  staff  of  the  \.  E.  Conservatory  of 
Music. 

Other  News. — Lucy  (Briggs)  Letchard's 
father  died  in  December.  She  and  her 
husband  arc  now  in  the  South. 

Marjon  (Weld)  Austin  and  her  2  children 
have  been  wintering  in  Bermuda  for  her  son's 
health. 

1928 
Fund  Contributors  37.     Amount  $393.50. 

Class  secretary — Katharine  B.  Cochran, 
1341   Prospect  Av.,  IMainfield,  X.  J. 

Fund  chairman — Caroline  Schauffler,  636 
E.  18th  St.  N.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Plans  for  Reunion  are  progressing  rapidly 
with  an  astounding  number  of  the  Class  ex- 
pecting to  be  on  hand.  If  you  have  not 
already  sent  in  your  reservation,  please  do  so 
at  once.  Do  make  an  effort  to  be  present — 
it  will  be  well  worth  while! 

ENGAGED. — Katharine  Cochran  to  Pierce 
Annesley  Chamberlain  Jr.,  Princeton  '25,  of 
Verona,  X.  J.,  who  is  with  the  Xew  York 
Telephone  Co.  They  expect  to  be  married 
early  in  the  fall. 

Agnes  YYoodhull  to  David  Webb  Rauden- 
bush  of  St.  Paul,  Princeton  '28  and  Harvard 
I. aw  '31.  He  is  with  the  firm  of  Kellogg, 
Morgan,  Chase,  Carter,  &  Headley,  in  St. 
Paul. 

Married. — Elsie  Kidd  to  James  Smith 
Todd,  Jan.  18. 

Pauline  Low  to  William  G.  Dixon,  Dec.  24, 
1932.     Address,  195  W.  10th  St.,  X.  Y.  C. 

Katherine  Owsley,  Jan.  21  in  X.  Y.  C,  to 
Charles  William  Bray,  a  member  of  the 
philosophy  dept.  at  Princeton.  Address,  110 
Prospect  St.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Esther  Stehle  to  Willis  Xathaniel  Mills, 
Jan.  28. 

Helen  Wallace  to  Howard  Herbert  Rogers, 
of  Moline,  111..  Apr.  5,  at  the  home  of  Helen's 
sister,  Marv  (Wallace)  Shorney  '25,  in  Oak 
Park,  111. 

Born.— To  Ruth  (Anderson)  Landers  a  2d 
daughter,  Judith. 

To  Pleanor  (Ball)  Thompson  a  son,  Peter 
Campbell,  Mar.  18.  Address,  58  Prospect 
Park.  Newton ville,  Mass. 

To  Marian  I  Burger)  Chapman  a  2d  daugh- 
ter, June,  July  3,  1932. 

To  Laura  (Gundlach)  Elmendorf  a  daugh- 
ter. Anne.  Jan.  26. 

To  Rachel  (Howe)  Rowe  a  daughter,  Fran- 
ces Helen,  Jan.  7. 

To  Frames  I  Reed)  Robinson  a  2d  child  and 
1st  son,  Lewis  Reed,  Mar.  22. 


To  Kittredge  (Spencer)  Harte  a  2d  son, 
John  Bret,  June  23,  1932. 

To  Anne  (Wade)  Greene  a  2d  child  and  1st 
son,  Jan.  17. 

To  Jean  (Wright)  Wiley  a  son,  Thomas 
Wright,  Sept.  22,  1931. 

Other  News. — Ethel  (Aronson)  Moses 
was  married  2  years  ago  to  John  H.  Moses. 
Address,  159  E.  49th  St.  She  spent  2  months 
at  Xassau  this  winter. 

Betty  Bowerfind  spent  a  few  days  in  Xew 
York  in  the  middle  of  February,  and  stopped 
on  her  way  home  to  see  Martha  (Kellogg) 
Anderson  in  Buffalo. 

Harriet  (Dunning)  Dunning  writes,  "My 
best  news  is  that  despite  a  hard  winter  of 
trying  to  make  ends  meet  we  are  all  well,  very 
happy,  and  still  have  the  farm.  Harriet  3d 
is  15  months  old.  My  husband  is  running 
his  own  garage  now  and  I  have  been  his  book- 
keeper one  day  a  week.  It  is  a  good  change 
from  keeping  house!" 

Caroline  (Foss)  Dawes  and  her  husband 
went  to  Miami  early  in  March  and  expect  to 
live  there  indefinitely.  Address,  3224  Bis- 
cayne  Blvd.,  Miami,  Fla. 

Julia  Hafner  spent  several  weeks  in  Miami 
Beach  this  winter  tutoring  a  girl  from  St. 
Louis.  She  drove  east  in  February  to  re- 
present the  class  at  Council. 

Margaret  Gould,  who  is  engaged  to  Sturgis 
Starbuck  Wilson,  is  to  be  married  June  10. 

Jean  Kyer  is  working  in  the  research  dept. 
of  the  State  Hosp.  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Rebecca  (Millett)  Sibley  writes,  "We  are 
living  in  a  charming  200-year-old  house, 
which  belonged  to  the  grandson  of  Roger 
Conant.  Besides  some  lovely  antiques,  I 
have  a  new  baby  grand  piano.  Singing  in  a 
church  choir,  acting  with  an  amateur  players' 
club,  various  social  engagements,  and  keeping 
house  make  life  very  interesting."'  Address, 
71  Conant  St.,  Beverly,  Mass. 

Elizabeth  (Newman)  Morrison  says,  "I  am 
enjoying  life  very  thoroughly  in  our  new  home. 
My  husband  is  teaching  at  Dartmouth  just 
across  the  river.  My  main  avocation  con- 
sists of  the  cleaning,  cataloguing,  and  studying 
of  a  collection  of  Russian  icons  owned  by 
Dartmouth  College."     Address,  Xorwich,  \'t. 

Emily  Pettee  is  "now  more  or  less  settled  at 
151  E.  49th  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  with  Priscilla  Paine 
as  a  semi-roommate."  They  "discovered 
each  other  working  in  the  same  building,  on 
the  same  floor,  downtown."  Emily  and 
Priscilla  both  have  secretarial  jobs. 

Anne  (Rudolph)  Conover  and  her  husband 
moved  early  in  April  to  a  farm  which  they 
bought  in  Guilford,  Ct.  They  own  "67  acres, 
a  pond,  and  a  stream." 

Caroline  Schauffler  writes  enthusiastically 
about  her  life  in  Portland,  Ore.  She  says. 
"  I'm  having  interesting  experiences  attending 
medical  meetings  up  and  down  the  West 
Coast,  in  an  official  capacity — that  of  taking 
notes  on  the  discussion  following  the  reading 
of  papers  at  said  meetings.  These  are  pub- 
lished in  the  surgical  journals  later.  Great 
fun,  and  the  coast  is  the  place  to  live." 

Xew    Addresses. — Mrs.    F.    T.    Bigelow 
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The  Rumford  Press 

Concord,  New  Hampshire 


Makers  of 

Books  and  Magazines 

of  Distinction 

Printers  to  Colleges,  Universities 
and  Scientific  Foundations 


THERE   IS   NO   SUBSTITUTE 
FOR  THE  RUMFORD  IMPRINT 


To  or  from  your 

Reunion,  stop  off 

at  the  NEW  WESTON 


THE  NEW  WESTON  IS  NEW  YORK  • 

•  •  •  at  its  best 

The  New  Weston  puts  you  in  the  center  of  things.  Convenient  to  the  theatres 
and  shops,  and  accessible  to  all  New  York's  points  of  interest.  Cool  and  com- 
fortable—ideal for  short  or  long  summer  stays.  Appointed  in  a  conservatively 
luxurious     manner.      Excellent     French     cuisine.     Special     Reunion     rates. 


Write  for  Booklet  "S' 


HOTEL 


New  IJVeston 


BETWEEN    49TH    AND    50TH    ON     MADISON    AVENUE 


Home  of  the 

Smith  College  Club 

of  New  York 
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(Virginia   Fry),  7807    Linden  Rd.f    Chestnut 
Hill.  Pa. 

Mrs.  Louis  Pelletier  Jr.  (Caroline  Ross), 
610  W.  111th  St.,  X.  V.  C. 

Reunion     letters    addressed    to     Dorothy 
Brown,  Elizabeth  Connell,  and  Mary  McKoan 
have    been    returned.     Can    you     help    your 
secretary  find  these  lost  sheep? 
Ex-1928 

ENGAGED. — Marion  Greene  to  Ferdinand 
Karl  Thun  of  Wyomissing,  Pa.,  who  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  Berkshire  Knitting  Mills 
there.  At  Williams  he  was  a  member  of 
D.K.E.  and  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

Born. — To  Georgia  (Talmey)  Colin  a  son 
in  March. 

Other  News. — Alice  Brown  has  a  volun- 
teer job  at  the  Children's  Hosp.  in  Boston. 
She  spent  a  week  with  her  sister  Margaret  in 
Philadelphia  in  April. 

Clara  (Ham)  Hubbell  is  taking,  for  the  2d 
year,  a  short-story  writing  course  at  Columbia. 
1929 
Fund  Contributors  53.     Amount  $448.50. 

Class  secretary — Marjorie  W.  Pitts,  192  S. 
Franklin  St.,  VYilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Fund  chairman — -Mrs.  R.  P.  Johnson  (Alice 
Eaton),  522  Arbor  St.,  Yeadon,  Pa. 

Engaged. — Ruth  Blanchard  to  John  B. 
Leypoldt  of  Chicago,  a  graduate  of  Swarth- 
more. 

Arnold  Dana  to  E.  Avery  McCarthy  Jr.,  of 
Los  Angeles.  Mr.  McCarthy  is  a  graduate  of 
Lawrenceville  and  of  Princeton,  where  he  was 
a  member  of  Cottage  Club.  They  will  be 
married  in  June  and  expect  to  live  in  Los 
Angeles. 

Elizabeth  Edwards  to  Albert  L.  Sylvester, 
of  Boston  and  Norwell  (Mass.),  Amherst  '24, 
and  a  graduate  of  Harvard  School  of  Business 
Admin.     The  wedding  will  be  in  May. 

Caroline  Mowry  to  William  C.  Miller, 
Rutgers  '26,  of  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Martha  Richardson  to  Jonathan  Briscoe, 
M.I.T.  '31.  Patty  has  been  tutoring  in  Latin 
and  algebra  this  winter  at  the  Holmquist 
School,  New  Hope,  Pa.  Mr.  Briscoe  is  doing 
graduate  work  in  physics  at  M.I.T. 

Elizabeth  Ann  Southworth  to  Howard 
Corning  Jr.,  Harvard  '26,  of  Salem,  Mass. 
Mr.  Corning  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  at  the 
Berkshire  School,  where  Betty  Ann  has  a 
secretarial  position. 

Married. — Mary  Carpenter  to  Charles 
Wilfred  Lofgren,  Feb.  11,  in  Oak  Park,  111. 
Address,  216  N.  Oak  Park  Av.,  Oak  Park,  111. 

Born.— To  Mary  (Couch)  Mitchell  a  son, 
William,  in  August  1932.  Mary  returned  to 
India  with  the  baby  in  September. 

To  Marian  (Holden)  Houghton  a  son, 
Hayward  Sanderson  3d,  Feb.  20.  Marian 
writes  that  her  husband  has  recently  been 
admitted  to  the  Massachusetts  Bar. 

To  Ruth  (Rose)  Taub  a  2d  son,  John  Sher- 
man, Feb.  2. 

To  Katherine  (Taylor)  Case  a  son,  Jan.  3. 

To  Charlotte  (Wheeler)  Dickson  a  son, 
Ronald  Alexander  Jr.,  Dec.  22,  1932. 

<  Min.k  \kw-v  Frances  Adams  is  teaching 
at  the  Buckingham  School  in  Boston. 


Vera  Andren  has  been  at  home  this  winter, 
broadcasting  in  plays  over  station  WAAB. 

Eleanor  Anne  Barrett  has  been  doing 
family  case  work  in  Indianapolis,  but,  she 
writes,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  do  an  effective 
job  with  135  cases  to  look  after. 

Emily  Bartlett  has  an  interesting  position 
as  head  of  the  honor  system  at  Sleighton 
Farms,  a  school  for  delinquent  girls  in  Penn- 
sylvania. She  attended  the  Pa.  State  Con- 
ference on  Social  Welfare  at  Wilkes-Barre  in 
February. 

Anne  Basinger  is  teaching  English  at  The 
Brearley  School.  She  is  the  newly  appointed 
member  of  the  Quarterly  Editorial  Board 
and  attended  Alumnae  Council  in  February. 

Elizabeth  Breed  returned  from  Michigan  in 
the  fall.  She  has  again  the  position  as  sec- 
retary to  the  school  physician  at  Blair 
Acad.,  Blairstown  (N.  J.),  where  her  father  is 
principal. 

Ruth  Connolly  and  her  sister  Helen  were 
abroad  for  3  months  during  the  summer. 
They  visited  the  family  Ruth  lived  with  dur- 
ing her  junior  year,  also  Molly  Harrower,  a 
former  graduate  student  at  Smith,  now  a 
professor  at  the  Univ.  of  London.  Ruth  spent 
the  winter  in  Boston,  working  for  her  father, 
a  lawyer. 

Carolyn  Cummings  writes  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, "  I  am  finding  San  Francisco  a  mecca 
for  Oriental  music  research.  It  is  a  city  full  of 
'isms'  on  the  occult  line,  and  affords  a  de- 
lightful social  life  without  capital  outlay. 
Among  our  classmates,  I'm  seeing  Barbara 
(Atkinson)  Klotz,  Georgina  (Damon)  King, 
Polly  Palfrey,  and  Dorothy  Beeley."  Ad- 
dress until  June  1,  Apt.  11,  1534  Clay  St., 
San  Francisco. 

Alice  (Eaton)  Johnson  has  succeeded  in 
securing  a  subscription  to  the  Alumnae  Fund 
which  the  class  can  be  proud  of.  She  writes 
that  she  has  received  a  "gratifying  number 
of  personal  notes  in  reply  to  the  Fund  letter." 

Jane  Gilmore  was  one  of  the  representatives 
of  the  Orange  (N.  J.)  Smith  Club  at  Council. 
She  is  still  selling  real  estate  and  reports  that 
business  is  fairly  good,  in  spite  of  the  de- 
pression. 

Mary  (Hollister)  Gorman  went  to  the 
Model  League  Assembly  in  Northampton  in 
March,  as  an  unofficial  delegate.  Mary  and 
her  husband  are  living  in  Cambridge,  while 
Mr.  Gorman  attends  Harvard  Law  School. 

Marea  Martin  is  working  with  the  Junior 
League  in  Louisville,  taking  part  in  plays  for 
children,  doing  settlement  work,  and  traveling 
with  the  crippled  children's  clinic  throughout 
Kentucky.  She  has  also  been  acting  with  a 
Little  Theatre  group. 

Frances  Neill  has  been  doing  volunteer 
social  work,  teaching  crippled  children  to 
weave  baskets,  and  sewing  for  the  Red  Cross 
— "house  dresses  one  day,  B.V.D.'s  the  next, 
and  babies'  clothes  the  third." 

Marion  Neilson  has  given  up  her  teaching 
and  "settled  down  to  collecting  linen  and 
furniture."  She  expects  to  be  married  the 
latter  part  of  June,  and  will  live  near  Darien. 
Helen  Lord  is  to  be  a  bridesmaid.     Marion 
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Bread  and  butter  plates 9.00  per  dozen 
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has  visited  both  the  Univ.  of  Wis.  and  Smith 
t hi>  w  inter. 

Mar]  Nisbel  has  been  working  3  days  a 
week  it  unemployment  relief,  and  has  at- 
tended a  political  discussion  and  study  group. 
She  and  Helen  Fiske  '30  spenl  the  summer 
abroad,  largely  in  ("ranee.  In  January  she 
.ind  Edith  Kirk  visited  Alice  i  Eaton)  Johnson 
.Hid  her  husband  at  Yeadon,  Pa. 

Marjorie  Pitts  represented  the  class  at 
Council.  She  is  finding  her  job  interesting, 
.md  finds  time  to  coach  children's  dramatics 
and  help  with  Little  Theatre  plays. 

Vgnes  Rodgers  played  in  the  Nat.  Field 
Nik  kc\  Tournament  at  Greenwich  (Ct.) 
during  the  fall. 

Electa  Search)  Johnson  and  her  husband, 
(apt.  Irving  Johnson,  sailed  Mar.  11  for 
Hamburg,  Germany.  They  will  return  on 
their  yacht  Yankee,  arriving  about  Sept.  1, 
.ind  will  leave  soon  after  for  a  cruise  around 
t  he  world. 

Elizabeth  Sherman  is  recovering  from  a 
recent   appendicit  is  operation. 

Margaret  Streit  has  a  full-time  secretarial 
posil  ion  in   New   ( 'anaan. 

Susan  Tully  is  secretary  of  the  Emergency 
I  ood  Project  for  the  Boston  Chapter  of  the 
A.  R.  ( 

Ex-1929 

MARRIED.— Irene  Haines  to  John  Daskam 
Leet  of  Montclair,  X.  J..  Williams  '28,  Apr. 
25,  at  Daytona  Beach,  Fla.  Irene  graduated 
from  the  N.  Y.  School  of  Fine  and  Applied 
Art  in  1931.  She  met  Mr.  Leet  while  on  the 
Univ.  World  Cruise.  Address,  22  St.  Luke's 
PL,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Born. — To  Alice  (de  Mauriac)  Hammond  a 
son,  Mar.  24. 

Other  News.— Shirley  (Flather)  Fleming 
writes  that  her  young  son,  now  almost  3,  is 
"adding  his  bit  to  the  humor  of  life"  in 
spite  of  the  depression. 

1930 
Fund  Contributors  31.     Amount  $257. 

Class  secretary — Emeline  F.  Shaffer,  20 
EdgehUl  Rd.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

Fund  chairman  -Adelaide  Hayes,  Allerton 
House,  130  E.  57th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Engaged.— Elizabeth  Copeland  to  Fred 
William  Tinney  of  Malta  (Mont.),  M.A., 
Univ.  of  Okla.  Mr  Tinney  is  a  graduate 
student  at  the  Univ.  of  Wisconsin. 

Esther  Leavitt  to  Harold  Singer,  Harvard 
[30,  Harvard  Law  '33.  Esther  has  been  sell- 
ing insurance  for  the  Equitable  Life  Ins.  Co. 
i  his  u  inter. 

M  irried. — Margaret  Barclay  to  Nathaniel 
S.  I  lowe,  I  larvard  '26,  Apr.  22,  in  New  Haven, 
Ct.  Penelope  Crane,  Cicely  (Kershaw)  Ro- 
senberry,  Sarah  Prescott,  and  Emeline  Shaffer 
were  bridesmaids.  After  a  wedding  trip  to 
Bermuda  they  will  live  at  45  E.  62d  St., 
\    Y.  C. 

Elisabeth  Bull  to  Theodore  R.  Wolf, 
Dartmouth  '30,  Mar.  18,  in  Washington, 
I).  C.  Mary-Byrne  (Edwards)  Gorrell  was 
matron  of  honor.  They  plan  to  live  in 
northern  New  Jersey. 

Mary-Byrne  Edwards  to  Browning  Haskell 


Gorrell  in  February,  in  Russellville,  Ky. 
Elisabeth  Bull  was  a  bridesmaid. 

Madeleine  Young  to  Laurence  T.  Mayher, 
Amherst  '30,  Mar.  4,  in  Worcester,  Mass. 
Address,  22  Belmont  Av.,  Northampton. 

Born.  To  Dorothy  (Deane)  Doolittle  a 
son,  Burton  3d,  Mar.  8. 

To  Sarah  (Rogers)  Dunlop  a  son,  John 
Rogers,  in  March. 

Other  News. — Mary  Alexander  has  left 
Macy's  and  is  working  at  Saks,  Fifth  Av., 
N.  Y.  C. 

See  We  See  by  the  Papers  for  Helen  Bisbing. 

Naneen  Burnap  is  in  the  advertising  dept. 
of  Macy's. 

Mary  Chamberlin  is  teaching  French  and 
algebra    at    St.     Mary's    Hall,     Burlington, 

N-  J-    .   . 

\  irginia  (Crane)  Williams  has  given  up  her 
job  with  Jane  Engels  Shop  in  N.  Y.  C. 

Ann  (Hamilton)  Lockwood  has  given  up 
her  job  teaching  rhythms. 

Nancy  Hamilton  has  been  writing  for  The 
Stage  magazine.     See  Current  Publications. 

Sarah  Harrison  and  her  mother,  who  have 
been  living  in  Montreal,  are  expecting  to  re- 
turn to  Branford  (Ct.)  this  spring. 

Virginia  Harrison  has  left  Macy's  and  is 
home  in  Cleveland. 

Helen  (Hebbard)  Pope  and  her  husband 
have  moved  to  Detroit. 

Ruth  (Hunt)  Thompson  and  her  husband 
have  returned  from  France.  He  was  ordered 
to  the  Dept.  of  State  in  Washington.  Ad- 
dress, The  Knoll,  Hoffman  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Elinor  (Morris)  Montgomery  is  on  the 
circulation  staff  of  the  new  periodical,  News 
Week. 

Vivian  Thomas  is  teaching  history,  civics, 
and  English  for  the  2d  year,  in  the  North 
Scranton  (Pa.)  Junior  High  School. 

New  Addrfsses. — Mrs.  David  J.  Luick 
(Virginia  Cherry),  914  Vernon  Av.,  W'innetka, 
111. 

Mrs.   Robert  W.   Wilson   (Janet  Mahony), 
2032  Belmont  Rd.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Ex- 1930 

Engaged. — Eleanor  Speer  to  Charles  Her- 
man Seydel.  Mr.  Seydel  was  a  member  of 
the  class  of  1926  at  Princeton  and  is  with  the 
Seydel  Chemical  Co. 

Married. — Caroline  Kinsey  to  Palmer  J. 
Lathrop,  Feb.  3. 

Other  News. — Eleanor  Kimball  plans  to 
be  married  May  6  and  live  at  115  E.  90th  St., 
N.  Y.  C. 

1931 

Fund  Contributors  54.     Amount  $319. 

Class  secretary — Dorothy  Hay,  Cragmoor, 
Cape  Elizabeth,  Me. 

Fund  chairman — Janice  Tarlin,  c/o  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  Washington Sq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ENGAGED. — Marie  Antoinette  Fensterer  to 
Robert  A.  Turner,  Univ.  of  Minn.  '29. 

Jane  Kidston  to  George  Tracy  Bunker, 
Univ.  of  Wis.  '26,  son  of  Isabella  (Bartlett) 
Bunker  '96. 

Married. — Margaret  Carter  to  Boyd  Nixon 
Everett,  Feb.  4. 

Sally  Turton  to  Collins  Cook,  Amherst  '31, 
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$43 


^A   Qoocl   Tlace  to  J^'iklj 

BEDFORD 
LODGE 

32  Bedford  Terrace,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Rooms  and  meals  at  moderate  rates 


Bessie  E.  Trow 


Mary  Gove  Smith,  '02 
Telephone  1830 


Arnold  Inn 

12   ARNOLD    AVENUE,    NORTHAMPTON 


An  AllY  ear  Round  GuestHouse 

Attractive  single  rooms  and  suites 
REASONABLE  RATES 


Mrs.  P.  C.  Mulford 
Tel.  2229-R  or  2320 


White  House  Inn 

105  Elm  Street 
Northampton,  Massachusetts 

Delightful  rooms,  with  or  without 

baths,  at  moderate  prices. 
Excellent  meals,  American  plan  or 
a  la  carte. 

Mrs.  M.  V.  Burgess 

Telephones  2210  and  1677 


THE  MARY  MARGUERITE 

21  State  St.,  Northampton 

Telephone   1173 

Enjoys  alumnae  patronage. 

Regular  tea-room  service. 

Special  catering  for  reunions. 

Food  shop  sweets  may  be  ordered 
by  mail.  (List  sent  on  request.) 


A  New  Motoring  Objective 

WIGGINS1  OLD  TAVERN 

AT 

HOTEL  NORTHAMPTON 

An  Inn  of  Colonial  Charm 
Northampton,  Massachusetts 

Furnished  with  original 
pieces  of  Early  American 
periods. 

You  will  enjoy  the 
delicious  food  and  seeing 
this    rare    collection. 

Room  Rates  $2.00. 

Free  Parking  —  Hotel  Garage 

LEWIS  N.  WIGGINS 

Proprietor 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to  mention 
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H,  1(M2.  Since  M.tr.  1  they  have  been 
tie  where  Mr.  Cook  is  with  the  Arm- 
strong (  ork  Co.     Address,  1  \V.  Highland  Dr. 

OTHER  Mews.  -Dorothy  Arms  is  taking  a 
Univ.  of  Mich,  extension  course,  and  is  also 
teaching  French  in  a  private  school  for  girls 
in  I  tetroil  this  term  during  the  absence  of  the 
regular  teacher. 

M.utha  Bloom  is  "still  developing  domestic 
efficiency  and  waiting  for  the  depression  to 
abdicate  in  favor  of  matrimony."  She  has 
been  doing  some  substitute  teaching  in  the 
high  school  in  Palmyra,  X.  V. 

Evelyn  Hoardman  is  working  for  the  Baker- 
Hunt  Foundation  in  Covington,  Ky.,  an 
estate  left  by  a  wealthy  Mrs.  Hunt  to  be  used 
as  a  Foundation  for  educational  and  cultural 
development  of  the  community.  Evelyn  is 
doing  a  stupendous  amount  of  work— teaching 
a  sculpture  class,  4  drawing  classes,  3  sewing 
classes,  running  a  Junior  Drama  Club,  and  the 
Six-Twenty  Players,  an  amateur  group  which 
under  her  able  direction  has  recently  put  on  a 
remarkable  program  of  1-act  plays. 

[Catherine  Bynum  is  still  very  active  as  a 
(  .irl  Scout  worker  in  Asheville,  X.  C. 

Josephine  Church  is  doing  a  lot  of  volunteer 
social  work  for  the  Cincinnati  Junior  League. 

Helen  Connolly  is  working  in  her  father's 
law  office.  She  has  just  returned  from  a 
lengthy  trip  on  which  she  visited  Charlotte 
Kidd,  Elizabeth  Thatcher,  and  Harriet 
Loutrel. 

Alice  (Dunning)  Cobble  continues  to  send 
back  to  America  exciting  tales  of  life  in 
South  Africa.  Her  last  letter  tells  of  trips 
into  the  jungle  where  she  was  the  first  white 
woman  many  of  the  natives  had  ever  seen, 
and  of  the  religious  and  educational  work  she 
and  her  husband  are  doing.     See  page  293. 

Louise  Fentress  is  much  interested  in  an 
exhibit  on  the  subject  of  Peace  Education 
which  is  being  worked  out  with  Chicago  Univ. 
Internat.  Relations  dept.  and  is  to  be  placed 
in  the  Social  Science  Bldg.,  but  a  few  feet 
from  the  Smith  Booth  at  A  Century  of 
Progress.  Miss  Jane  Addams  is  elder  spon- 
sor.    Don't  fail  to  see  it  this  summer. 

Henrietta  (Hull)  Barrows  is  keeping  house  in 
Philadelphia,  and  doing  some  volunteer 
secretarial  work. 

Charlotte  Kidd  is  very  busy  in  Cincinnati 
with  charity  work,  and  directed  some  Red 
Cross  relief  work  there  during  the  flood. 

Anitra  Kline  is  still  running  her  own  tea 
room  in  Boston. 

Harriet  Loutrel  has  a  volunteer  job  on 
unemployment  relief  every  morning,  and  fills 
up  the  rest  of  her  time  with  Junior  League 
work.  She  attended  a  Junior  League  con- 
ference in  Boston  in  the  fall,  and  one  in 
Philadelphia  in  April. 

Marion  Mclnnes  spent  February  and  March 
cruising  the  Mediterranean  on  the  ■S.-S. 
Statendam. 

Mary  Magee  is  studying  at  a  school  of 
internat.  relations  in  Florence.  Mary  Matti- 
son  saw  her  for  a  few  days  in  Geneva. 

Eleanor  Mathesius  is  taking  a  business 
course  at  N.  V.  U. 


Mary  Mattison  is  a  Swiss-American  Ex- 
change Fellow  in  Geneva,  Switzerland.  She 
writes,  "Thanks  to  the  fellowship  from  the 
Inst,  of  Internat.  Exchange  I  have  been  able 
to  work  at  the  Univ.  in  internat.  law  under 
Prof.  Georges  Scelle,  and  at  the  Inst,  des 
Hautes  Etudes  Internationales  with  Mantoux, 
official  French  interpreter  at  the  Peace 
Conference  and  secretary  for  Clemenceau, 
Prof.  Bourquin,  one  time  vice-chancellor  of 
the  Univ.  of  Brussels  and  now  Belgian  delegate 
at  the  Disarmament  Conference  Bureau.  It 
is  tremendously  satisfactory  to  have  people 
who  have  existed  in  footnotes  only  suddenly 
come  to  life." 

Ruth  Amanda  Mitchell  has  recently  re- 
turned to  Cincinnati  from  a  trip  to  South 
America. 

Elizabeth  Paffard  has  been  exposing  herself 
to  Florida  sunshine. 

Katherine  Park  plans  to  be  married  June 
5  in  Englewood.  Charlotte  Kidd  is  to  be 
in  the  wedding. 

Mary  Pond  is  working  in  the  book  dept.  of 
White's  in  Boston. 

Frances  Rich  is  stepping  ahead  in  the  mov- 
ies. She  is  Rex  Bell's  girl  in  "The  Diamond 
Trail." 

Elizabeth  Thatcher  spent  the  winter  at  Sea 
Island  (Ga.),  and  Helen  Connolly  recently 
returned  from  a  visit  there. 

Josephine  Thomas  is  working  as  a  secretary 
in  her  father's  office.  She  has  been  working 
for  the  Art  Workshop  run  by  the  College 
Women's  Auxil.  in  Xew  York. 

Elizabeth  Tull  has  resigned  from  Macy's 
because  of  illness.  She  spent  a  month  in  bed 
and  then  a  short  time  at  Pinehurst  recuperat- 
ing. 

Alice  Walker  is  now  a  supervisor  at  the 
New  England  Tel.  and  Tel.  Co.  in  Boston. 

Gretchen  Voerg  has  a  secretarial  position 
with  a  theatrical  director  in  Carnegie  Hall. 
Ex- 1931 

Engaged. — Margaret  Wherry  to  James 
Gordon  Ziegler.  After  their  marriage  they 
intend  to  live  in  Yokohama,  where  Mr. 
Ziegler  is  a  representative  of  the  American 
Express  Co. 

Married. — Helen  Danner  to  William  Gar- 
rigues  Jr.,  Jan.  17. 

Other  News. — Dorothy  (Andrus)  Burke 
with  Elizabeth  Ryan  of  California  won  the 
Beaumont  trophy  at  Monte  Carlo,  donated 
for  the  women's  doubles  tennis  matches. 

Eleanor  Hull  has  an  apartment  in  Xew  York 
and  is  a  comparative  shopper. 

Eleanor  Quigley  is  putting  in  a  lot  of  time 
on  volunteer  aid  work  at  one  of  the  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  hospitals. 

1932 

Fund  Contributors  72.     Amount  $788.50 
Class     secretary — Elizabeth      Cobb,      1601 
Magnolia  Dr.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Fund  chairman — Betsy  Knapp,  206  Scott 
Av.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

A  Class  committee  has  been  formed  to 
which  the  president,  secretary,  Fund  chair- 
man, or  any  officer  may  appeal  for  news, 
funds,  and  opinions;  and  which  is  expected,  by 
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The  CHICAGO  COLLEGE  CLUB 

For  "A  Century  of  Progress" 

Offers  airy,  quiet  sleeping  rooms. 

Breakfasts,  Luncheons,  Teas, 

Dinners  and 

Facilities  for  Private  Parties 

Address  Mrs.  Ernestine  H.  Boyd,  Manager 
196  E.  DELAWARE  PLACE 
Telephone:  Superior  7388 


In  BOSTON —  Enjoy  the  Convenience  of 

THE  PIONEER 

TRANSIENT  RATES  PER   DAY:    $2.00—53.50 

Permanent  Rates  for  Business  and  Professional  Women 

DINING  ROOM 

Luncheon :  50c,  60c,  75c 

Dinner:  60c,  75c,  $1.00 

Also  a  la  Carte. 

COFFEE  SHOP  OPEN  ALL  DAY 

410  STUART    STREET,    BOSTON,    MASS. 

KENmore  7940 


MONARCH 
FOODS 

Choice  of  Discriminating 
Buyers  Since  1853 

REID,  MURDOCH  &  CO. 

CHICAGO 


ALUMNAE!! 
Stay  Young  With  Us! 

READ  THE 

Smith  College  Weekly 

Subscriptions  $2.00  the  year 

Editor-in-chief r  1ELEN  GELLER 

Business  Manager J  ANE  WI LSON 

SEND  SUBSCRIPTIONS  TO 
ELIZABETH  SCHUMACHER,  COMSTOCK  HOUSE 


How  to  build 

Child  Character 

...FROM    BABYHOOD   ON 

A  message  to  mothers  who  realize  that 

a  child's  first  ten  years  are  the  most 

jormative  of  his  life 

IN  YOUR  HANDS  —  the  shaping  of  the  per- 
sonality of  your  little  child!  Will  he  grow 
up  self  centered?  Or  will  he  learn,  early,  that 
life  means  interest  in  others?  His  first  years 
determine  his  point  of  view. 

Guide  early  emotional  life  correctly  and  you 
need  not  worry  about  later  intellectual  life. 
The  simplest,  most  successful  way  to  do  this  is 
with  the  right  sort  of  stories.  Through  them  the 
baby,  and  the  pre-school  child,  will  gain  vica- 
rious experiences  and  a  broad  social  picture. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  material  in  the  Book 
House  Group— for  the  nursery,  the  pre-school 
age,  the  school  years.  Nine  beautifully  illus- 
trated volumes.  More  than  2000  illustrations. 
The  best  literature  from  47  countries,  all  care- 
fully graded  and  planned  to  hold  your  child's 
interest  absorbingly. 

Write  for  descriptive  material.  Or  see  the 
Book  House  Exhibit  at  A  Century  of  Progress. 

THE   BOOK   HOUSE  for  CHILDREN 

Publishers  of  My  Book  House  .  .  .  My  Travelsbip  .  .  . 
My  Book  of  History 

360  North  Michigan  Avenue    «     Chicago,  Illinois 
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K.  L.  PAINE 

Will  shop  with  you  or  for  you 

SERVICES   FREE 

Shopper  Magazine  sent  on  request 

Trousseaux  or  House  Furnishings 
Many  satisfied  Smith  clients 

366  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Tel.  Wisconsin  7-7165 


virtue  <>!  its  many-sidedness,  to  reach  the 
Class  more  thoroughly  than  the  officers  alone 
can.     The  members  will  be  announced  later. 

N.  B.  Marjorie  Gilbert  is  replacing  Aurelia 
Plumly  as  I  lospitality  Chairman.  Address  all 
communications  to  her  direct,  181  Lydecker 
Si ..  Englewood,  N.  J. 

Engaged.  Edith  Cramer  to  Daniel 
Charles  Cutter.  Mr.  Cutter  is  a  graduate  of 
Stanford  and  is  doing  postgraduate  work  at 
Vale. 

Jam'  Evans  to  Dorrance  Brown. 

Helen  Frost  to  Frederic  William  Porter  of 
Cleveland,  O. 

Elizabeth  Goodrich  to  David  Parker  Gibbs, 
a  cadet  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Acad.,  West 
Point,  N.  Y. 

Carolyn  I  line  to  Charles  Robert  Hogen, 
Yale  '29,  of  N.  Y.  C.  Mr.  Hogan  is  now  with 
the  Holland-America  Line.  The  wedding 
will  be  in  June. 

M  \kkied. — Julia  Brodt  to  Maitland  de 
Gogorza,  asst.  professor  of  art  at  Smith,  Apr. 
4.     Address,  88  High  St.,  Northampton. 

Sara  Levy  to  Jack  Suttin,  Jan.  31.  Mr. 
Sut  I  in  is  sec.  to  the  manager  of  the  Coward 
Shoe  Co.  in  Brooklyn.  Address,  457  W.  57th 
St..  N.  Y.  C. 

Helen  Thum  to  Herman  Lazarus,  Mar.  10. 
Address,  Ferncliff  Ter.,  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 

Margaret  Woods  to  Woodward  Tingle 
Dickerson,  Feb.  25.  Eleanor  Eaton  and 
Margaret  Rankin  were  bridesmaids.  Ad- 
<118  Cove  Rd.,  Merchant ville,  N.  J. 

OTHER  News. — Eleanor  Anderson  has  been 
spending  the  year  in  Paris,  and  expects  to 
return  to  this  country  in  May. 

Alice  Bigley  has  been  awarded  a  Smith 
College  Students'  Aid  Fellowship  for  next 
year. 

Jane  Clausen  has  been  working  in  a  book- 
shop. 

At  Alumnae  Council,  Feb.  17-19,  were 
Elizabeth  Cobb,  2d  representative  for  the 
Cleveland  Smith  Club,  Katherine  Merrill,  for 
the  Summit  (N.  J.)  Smith  Club,  and  Eileen 
( )  I  >aniel,  for  the  class. 

Martha  Dickinson  is  doing  Junior  League 
work  in  Santa  Barbara. 

Sara  Gorton  is  chairman  of  the  provisional 
Junior  League  members  in  Kansas  City. 

Dorothy  Greer  is  doing  graduate  work  in 
government  and  economics  at  Bryn  Mawr. 


HARRY  PRAY  WORSTEF 

Formerly  of  Tiffany  Studios 
1223   Madison  Avenue    (at   88lh  St.),  New  York 

Antique  —  RUGS  —  Modern 

also 

Repairing         Cleaning         Storing 

Authentications         Appraisals 

Avis  Elizabeth  Worster,  Smith  1936 


Marjorie  Guernsey  was  awarded  the  Har- 
riet Boyd  Hawes  Scholarship  from  Smith 
College  to  continue  work  in  physics  at  Yale. 

Barbara  Hawes  has  been  taking  typing  and 
shorthand  in  Pa'ris  and  expected  to  be  in  Italy 
this  spring. 

Frances  Holliday  has  been  doing  work  in 
the  Junior  League  and  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  in  Indianapolis. 

Ruth  Karpinski  is  studying  for  an  M.A.  in 
French  at  the  Univ.  of  Mich. 

Emily  Nichols  is  teaching  French  in  the 
Catlin  School,  Portland,  Ore. 

Eileen  O'Daniel  has  just  finished  a  2 
months'  job  with  the  College  Service  Dept.  of 
the  New  York  Times,  writing  current  events 
pamphlets. 

Ann  Parker  is  studying  at  Northwestern 
Univ. 

Aurelia  Plumly  is  doing  provisional  work 
with  the  Junior  League  and  helping  with  a 
Scout  troop  in  Winston-Salem. 

Frances  Rosenbaum  is  a  reader  for  Put- 
nam's Publishing  House. 

Elizabeth  Schroeder  is  working  as  a  sales- 
girl at  Gimbel's,  and  doing  posters  for  the 
Junior  League  as  a  professional  member. 

Margaret  Scott  writes  that  her  present  oc- 
cupation is  "riding  camels  in  the  moonlight, 
giving  History  11  writtens,  and  gossiping  with 
diplomats." 

Elizabeth  Wadhams  is  asst.  teacher  in  the 
3d  grade  at  The  Brearley  School,  N.  Y.  C. 

Louise  Wagner  is  doing  hospital  work  in 
Syracuse. 

Carmelita  Woerner  is  taking  a  business 
course  in  Portland,  Ore. 

Katherine  Woods  has  been  taking  a  secre- 
tarial course,  and  now  has  a  job  with  Franklin 
Simon's  in  Greenwich. 

Mary  Young  is  writing  with  the  Scribblers' 
Club  of  the  St.  Paul  Junior  League. 

New  Addresses. — Helen  Bretzfelder,  62 
W.  82d  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Rebecca  Kennard,  23  Lawler  Rd.,  West 
Med  ford,  Mass. 

Caroline  Vance,  565  Park  Av.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Millicent  Ward,  Fort  Humphreys,  Va. 
Ex-1932 

Engaged. — Florence  Levy  to  Herbert  M. 
Ball,  Dartmouth  '29  and  Harvard  Law  '32,  of 
Scranton,  Pa.  Mr.  Ball  is  now  practicing 
law  in  Scranton. 
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THE    CLEARING    UCISE 

ALUMNAE  of  Smith  College  exclusively  are  represented  in  this  department. 

NEAR     EAST     INDUSTRIES.     STUN- 

ning  embroideries  of  all   kinds,    made   by 
Creek     refugees     ill     Athens     under     the 
direction    of    Priscilla    Capps    '23.    Quite 
unique        authentic     (.reek     peasant     de- 
signs.   Bags,    luncheon    sets   of   raw   silk, 
dolls,  kimonos  —  a  gift  for  almost  every- 
one. The  work  supports  about  1200  people 
American     Headquarters    and     shop    at 
151  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Drop 
in  or  write  for  samples. 

REST1  I  l.\  \<    VTIONSPOT.IN  HEART 
of    Vermont    hills,    2000    feel    elevation, 
panoramic  view,  good  roads.   Kate-  rea 
sonable.  Write  Marion  (Thomas)  Childa 
Mrs.    1.    \\       '10,    R.    F.    1).    \,    Wesl 
Brattleboro,  \  t. 

GOOD    PLACE    TO    LIVE,    BEDFORD 
Lodge,  M   Bedford  Terrace,    Northamp 
ton,    Mass.    Bessie    Trow.    Mary    Gove 
Smith  '02. 

THE   WAYSIDE,    CONCORD,    MASSA- 
chusetts,    the   home   of    Nathaniel    Haw- 
thorne; of   Louisa  Alcott;  of   "Margaret 
Sidney"    (Mrs.   Daniel   Lothrop),  author 
of    "Five    Little    Peppers."    Open    daily, 
admission    twenty-five    cents.    Margaret 
M.  Lothrop  '05. 

PROUTS    NECK,    MAIM.     MABEL    C. 

Wilson    '03,    will    share    her    cottage    with 
guests.  Address  96  Llewellyn  Rd.,  Mont- 
clair,  N.  J. 

COTTAGES <  )l   I'M  1SUALCHARM  AND 

convenience   directly   on    shore   at    Saga- 
more Beach,  Massachusetts.  May-October 
rental.  Large  living-room,  picture  window 
overlooking    ocean,    four    and    five    bed 
rooms,    baths,    electric    kitchen,    garages. 
Exclusive  colony.  $650  per  season.  Louise 
(Dodge)     Whitaker     '05,      152      Mystic 
Street,  West  Medford,  Mass. 

GARRISON    SAYRE,    PHOTOGRA- 
phers.  Portraits,  gardens,  interiors,  copy- 
ing.  West    Dennis,   Cape  Cod.    (Harwich 
357-3  rings).  Eleanor  Garrison  '04. 

MAPLE    SUGAR    AND    SYRUP.    YER- 
mont  certified  quality.   Inquire   Florence 
M.  Merritt  '07,  St.  Albans,  Vt. 

THE  ANCHORAGE  TEA  HOUSE,  YAR- 
mouthport,    Cape   Cod.    Mass.    A   cordial 
welcome  awaits  Smith  students,  alumnae 
and   friends  at  this  charming  old   house 
open  to  guests  June  through  September. 
Good  food,   friendly  service  and  reason- 
able rates  prevail.  Drop  in  for  a  meal  or 
come    for    a   week   or   longer.    Edith    F. 
Souther  '02,  Mildred  McCluney  '04. 

"TWELVE  TINY  TUNES"    CHIL- 
dren's  song  book.  Silhouette  illustrations. 
50   cents.    Order    direct    from    composer, 
Elizabeth    (Merz)    Butterfield    '19    (Mrs. 
Sidney  D.),  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

WHEN   ATTENDING  THE  CENTURY 

of    Progress    Exposition,    a    quiet    home 
among  the  elm  trees  for  sleep  and  break- 
fast will  rest  you!  Half  hour  auto  drive 
via    Roosevelt     Road    and    Ogden    Ave., 
June    1st    to    Sept.     1st.     Catharine    A. 
'Mitchell    '00,    144   Fairbank   Rd.,    River- 
side, 111.  Tel.  Riverside  5807. 

SINGLE   LECTURES    OR    SERIES    OF 

study  groups  on  Family  Problems,  Parent- 
Child  Relationships  or  Personality  Adjust- 
ments. Send  for  circular — Mrs.  T.Grafton 
Abbott  (Joe  Dormitzer  '11)  34  Rangeley, 
Winchester,  Mass. 

MARY    COGGESHALL 
JEANNETTE    JUKES 

INCORPORATED 

509  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Decorations 

Consultant 

for 

Smith  College 


Furnishings 

Mahogany 

Table 

27"  high 

20" x  14" 

$8.50 


LIFE  INSURANCE 

and 

VICE  VERSA 

Life  Insurance  —  pays   the  hills  in  event  of 
premature  death. 

Vice  Versa 
Annuities  —  pay  a  life  income  to  those  who 
live  to  be  old. 

Harriet  B.  Lane  Gibbs 

Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 
Suite  507,  1200  Main  St.  Springfield,  Mass. 


ATTENTION  QUARTERLY  SUBSCRIBERS!  If  you  wish  the  summer  issue 
only  sent  to  your  temporary  vacation  address,  please  send  instructions  before 
July    10    to:    THE    ALUMNAE    OFFICE,    College    Hall,    Northampton,    Mass. 
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irel    Steinmetz   to   Lieut.   Claude   H.  Margaret  Cahill  is  completing  her  last  year 

Bennett  [r.,  U.  S.  X.  at    Miss    Wheelock's    Kindergarten    School. 

Irene  Thatcher  to  Leslie  F.  Tucker.     Mr.  Address,  131  Moraine  St.,  Brockton,  Mass. 

lurk,  i   ia  associated  with  ihe  Hartford  Acci-  Evelyn  Causey  is  in  Paris  with  her  sister 

.hut     and     Indemnity     Co.     Address,     1820  Anne  '30. 

Boulevard,  West  Hartford.  Ct.  Julia    Cooley    is    now    Mrs.    Richard    A. 

Elizabeth  Wise  to  John  D.  Davidson  of  Los  Stevens,  32  Middlefield  Dr.,  West  Hartford, 

Angeles,  Calif.     The  wedding  will  take  place  Ct. 

in  June.  Sherley     Engle     is     attending     secretarial 

Married.     Marjorie  Beers  to  Huber  Fry  school    in    Kansas    City.     Address,    411    W. 

Crippen.Oct.  7,  1932.     Address,  10  Wildwood  56th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo; 

Circle,  Larch mont,  X.  Y.  Mary  Montgomery  is  now  Mrs.  Lehman  A. 

Horn.     To  Lucille  (Conkey)  Furst  a  son,  Robb,  185  Christopher  St.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Edward  William  II,  Mar.  31.  Elizabeth  Palfrey  is  tutoring  and  studying 

To   Alicia   i Skinner)   Carleton  a  daughter,  music  in  Boston. 

Janet,  Dec.  29,  1932.  Marcia  Robertson  is  now  Mrs.  F.  E.  Ackley, 

To    Margaret    (Tourtellot)    Smart    a    son,  1563  Union  St.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Robert  Lewis,  Jan.  31.  New  Addresses. — Beatrice  E.  Allen  (Bea- 

Other  News. — Ruth  Albright  is  studying  trice    Moskowitz),     101     Central     Park    W., 

at  Western  Reserve  Univ.  N.  Y.  C. 

Ruth  Bass  is  now  Mrs.  S.  Leo  Solomont,  Olive  Morse,  336  S.   El   Camino,   Beverly 

1462  Center  St.,  Newton  Center,  Mass.  Hills,  Calif. 


fLAnnouncements 


EDITORIAL  mail  should  be  sent  to  Edith  Hill,  College  Hall,  Northampton,  Mass.  Material 
for  the  August  issue  should  be  typewritten  and  should  reach  College  Hall  by  June  10.  Send 
subscriptions  to  Florence  Snow  at  Rumford  Bldg.,  Concord,  N.  H.,  or  College  Hall.  The 
dates  of  publication  are  Nov.  20,  Feb.  20,  May  20,  and  Aug.  3.  The  price  is  $1.50  for  one  year; 
$5.00  for  four  years;  single  copies,  40  cents.  Put  the  Quarterly  on  your  wedding  announce- 
ment list.  Subscribers  are  requested  to  send  notices  of  change  of  address  five  weeks  before  they 
are  to  take  effect.  Failure  to  send  such  notice  will  result  in  the  incorrect  forwarding  of  the  next 
copy  and  delay  in  its  receipt.     Old  and  new  addresses  must  be  given. 

Commencement  1933 

IVY-ALUMNAE  DAY  will  be  Saturday,  June  17.  Alumnae  will  again  be  entertained  by  the 
College  at  a  picnic  luncheon  on  the  campus  on  that  day,  and  the  Alumnae  Assembly  will  be 
held  in  the  afternoon.  The  reduced  schedule  for  campus  accommodation  is:  room  and  break- 
fast $1.75  a  night.  Luncheon  and  dinner  will  be  served  in  several  houses  at  50c  and  75c, 
respectively.  Reuning  alumnae  should  apply  for  rooms  to  their  class  committees  before  June 
1;  nonreuning  alumnae,  directly  to  the  Alumnae  Office.  After  June  1,  rooms  not  used  by 
reuning  classes  will  be  assigned.  A  special  committee  is  working  out  a  program  of  diversion, 
athletic  and  otherwise,  for  husbands  of  returning  alumnae,  who  are  most  cordially  invited  to 
attend  Commencement.  Complete  details  will  be  learned  on  arrival  at  Headquarters.  Chil- 
dren will  be  entertained  by  the  Nursery  and  Day  School  staffs  at  a  minimum  expense,  with 
preference  given  to  those  of  alumnae  attending  the  Alumnae  College  as  well  as  Commencement. 
Special  railroad  fares  will  be  granted  for  alumnae  and  their  families  returning  for  Commence- 
ment or  the  Alumnae  College.  Be  sure  to  request  a  Convention  Certificate  when  you  purchase 
your  ticket,  and  present  the  certificate  for  validation  at  Alumnae  Headquarters.  Unless  100 
are  presented  the  special  rate  is  not  granted.  Your  return  fare  will  be  one-third  of  the  regular 
price. 

Senior  "Dramatics 

SOMETHING  different  this  year!  "Falstaff,"  consisting  of  scenes  from  "Henry  IV,"  parts 
I  and  II,  and  "The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor."  See  page  283  for  a  full  description,  and  data 
about  tickets.  Order  in  advance  from  Barbara  Howard,  Morrow  House  (for  Thursday,  June 
15,  $1.50  and  $1 ;  for  Friday,  June  16,  $2  and  $1.50).     Claim  tickets  at  Alumnae  Headquarters. 

Wanted:  <A  Copy  oj  the  "Smith  College  Monthly" j or  May  1903 

N   Alumna,  Olive  (Beaupre)  Miller  '04,  is  anxious  to  obtain  a  copy  of  this  issue,  and  will 
gladly  reimburse  anyone  who  can  find  one  in  her  attic.     Address,  The  Book  House  for 
Children,  360  N.  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago. 

The  ^American  Scholar 

THE  Quartkrly  is  glad  to  call  the  attention  of  alumnae  to  the  American  Scholar,  a  Quarterly- 
published  by  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  at  145  W.  55th  St.,  New  York.  The  subscription 
price  is  $2  a  year,  and  the  articles  in  it  are  nontechnical,  sound  in  content,  scholarly  but  not 
pedantic  in  style,  full  of  vigor  and  life. 
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Twenty  minutes 

from  Northampton 

Route  U.  S.  5 


#lb    ©eerftelb    3nn 

Deerfield,  Massachusetts  —  Settled  1671 

One  of  New  England's  earliest  settlements  famed  in  history  for  Indian  raids 

and  pioneer  heroism.  Long  street  of  pre-Revolutionary  houses.  Indian  and 

Colonial  relics  draw  to  this  quiet  village  visitors  from  all  over  the  world. 

Colonial  dining-room 

Comfortable  rooms  with  bath 

Afternoon  tea  in  original  Tap  Room 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Artair  Ian  Tullis 
ROOMS  FOR  COMMENCEMENT  TtUphont:  Gntnfitld  35*5  (Nellie  Oiesen,  '13) 
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g>mttf)  College 

Northampton.,  Massachusetts 

William  Allan  Xkilson,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  L.H.D.,  Litt.D.,  President 

SMITH  COLLEGE  was  founded  by  Sophia  Smith  of  Hatfield,  Massachusetts,  who 
bequeathed  for  its  establishment  and  maintenance  $393,105.60,  a  sum  which  in  1875, 
when  the  last  payment  was  received  and  the  institution  was  opened,  amounted  to  nearly 
if  not  quite  a  half  million  of  dollars.  The  College  is  Christian,  seeking  to  realize  the 
ideal-  of  character  inspired  by  the  Christian  religion,  but  is  entirely  non-sectarian  in  its 
management  and  instruction.  It  was  incorporated  and  chartered  by  the  State  in  March 
1871.  In  September  1875  it  opened  with  14  students,  and  granted  11  degrees  in  June 
1879.     In  June  1932  the  College  conferred  339  A.B.  degrees,  and  21  M.A.  degrees. 

L  CLARK  SEELVE,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  was  the  first  president.  He  accepted  the  presidency 
</„  in  July  1873,  and  served  until  June  1910.  Marion  LeRoy  Burton,  Ph.D.,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  was  installed  as  president  in  October  1910,  and  served  until  June  1917.  He  left 
Smith  College  to  be  president  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  later  was  president  of 
the  University  of  Michigan. 

THE  College  opened  its  fifty-eighth  year  with  an  undergraduate  enrollment  of  1850 
including  49  juniors  who  are  spending  the  year  at  the  Sorbonne,  6  juniors  and  1 
senior  who  are  spending  the  year  in  Madrid,  and  8  juniors  who  are  spending  the  year  in 
Florence.  There  are  109  graduate  students,  a  teaching  staff  of  239,  and  13  chief  ad- 
ministrative officers.     There  are  13,334  alumnae,  of  whom  12,573  are  living. 

THE  property  owned  by  the  College  comprises  119  acres  on  which  there  are  over  a 
hundred  buildings.  There  are  botanical  gardens  and  athletic  fields,  also  a  pond 
which  provides  boating  and  skating.  There  are  35  houses  of  residence  owned  or  operated 
by  the  College  besides  2  houses  closely  affiliated  but  privately  owned.  It  is  the  policy  of 
the  College  to  give  all  four  classes  approximately  equal  representation  in  each  house. 

THE  College  fee  for  board  and  room  is  $500  per  year  and  for  tuition  $500.  There  are 
five  houses  in  which  cheaper  living  terms  are  provided.  The  Trustees  set  aside  ap- 
proximately $150,000  for  scholarships  annually,  besides  which  many  special  prizes  have 
been  established. 

THE  William  Allan  Neilson  Chair  of  Research  was  established  in  June  1927  as  a  gift  to 
President  Neilson  in  honor  of  his  first  ten  years  of  service.  Dr.  K.  Koffka,  distin- 
guished psychologist,  held  the  Chair  for  five  years;  Signor  Borgese,  one  of  the  foremost 
Italian  writers  and  critics,  now  fills  the  Chair  as  visiting  professor  of  Comparative 
Literature. 

AMONG  the  distinctive  features  of  the  College  are:  (1)  Junior  year  in  France,  Spain, 
l\.  and  Italy.  A  selected  group  of  students  majoring  in  French,  Spanish,  or  Italian, 
are  allowed  to  spend  their  junior  year  in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy  respectively,  under  the 
personal  direction  of  members  of  the  Faculty.  (2)  Special  Honors.  Selected  students 
are  allowed  to  pursue  their  studies  individually  during  the  junior  and  senior  years  in  a 
special  field  under  the  guidance  of  special  instructors.  They  are  relieved  of  the  routine 
of  class  attendance  and  course  examinations  during  these  two  years.  (3)  The  Experi- 
mental Schools:  a.  The  Day  School,  an  experimental  school  of  the  progressive  type, 
conducted  by  the  Department  of  Education,  offers  instruction  to  children  from  five  years 
of  age  through  the  work  of  the  Junior  High  School,  b.  Cooperative  Nursery  School, 
also  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Education.  (4)  School  for  Social  Work.  A  pro- 
fessional graduate  school  leading  to  the  degree  of  M.S.S.  (5)  The  Smith  College  Mu- 
seum of  Art.  (6)  A  Summer  School  of  Music.  (7)  The  Smith  College  Council  of  Indus- 
trial Studies. 

FOR  any  further  information  about  Smith  College  address  the   President's   Office, 
College  Hall.  Northampton,  Mass. 
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BACK  LOG  CAMP 

(A  camf>  for  adults  and  families) 

SABAEL  P.  O.,  NEW  YORK 

On  Indian  Lake,  in  the  Adirondack. Mountains 

QUESTIONNAIRE 

Where-  i-  Indian  Lake1 

About  150  miles  from  Albany,  in  a  real  wilderness. 

Can  you  drive  to  it  ? 

To  the  lower  end  of  the  Lake;  not  to  the  Camp. 

What  do  the  Campers  live  in? 

Mostly  in  tents  very  comfortably  equipped.  There  are  two  cottage 

Who  soes  to  the  Camp1 

People  like  yourself   Single  men  and  women;  whole  familie 

Who  run-  the  Camp1 

A  large  family  of  Philadelphia  Quakers,  college  graduates. 

What  sort  of  life  does  the  Camp  offer? 

Terribly  boring  to  the  sort  who  never  come;  fascinating  to  those 

the  woods. 

Is  the  food  good? 

Absolut  el  v 

Have  the  rates  been  reduced? 

Yes. 

When  does  the  Camp  close? 

September  9.  Saturday  after  Labor  Day. 

Letters  of  inquiry  should  be  addressed  to 
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of  Boston  society.  Ideally  located 
in  beautiful  Copley  Square.  Enjoy 
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Our  Fir§i  ^Alumnae  College^ 

Woe  ^President's  ^Address 

at  the  Opening  'Dinner  on  June  20,  1933 


I  HAVE  great  pleasure  and  much 
surprise  in  welcoming  you  here  in 
these  numbers.  This  gathering  is,  I 
think,  the  result  of  two  distinguishable 
movements.  For  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  years,  I  have  heard  grumblings 
among  the  more  serious-minded  alum- 
nae that  there  ought  to  be  some  way  of 
connecting  oneself  again  with  the  Col- 
lege other  than  the  frivolity  of  Ivy 
Day.  No  concrete  suggestion  beyond 
the  mere  mention  of  lectures  was 
made  for  many  years,  but  I  think  the 
demand  to  connect  oneself  again  with 
the  more  purely  intellectual  life  of  the 
College  has  been  a  constant  if  not  a 
very  noisy  one. 

The  other  element  that  contributed 
to  the  creation  of  this  institution  has 
been  the  tendency  which  is  roughly 
known  as  Adult  Education.  The 
phrase  covers  a  great  variety  of  activi- 
ties all  the  way  from  Americanization 
classes  for  illiterate  immigrants  up 
through  the  development  of  museums 
and  art  galleries,  university  extension 
courses  and  forums,  and  the  like,  to  the 
alumnae  college.  There  are  a  great 
number  of  these  forms  of  adult  educa- 
tion which  have  come  into  existence 
from  the  gradual  realization  of  the  fact 
that  you  were  not  educated  when  you 
left  college.  Many  of  you  when  you 
did  leave  college  thought  you  were. 
Your  presence  here  tonight  indicates 
that  at  least  200  of  you  have  found 
that  that  was  a  fallacy.      It  is  a  fal- 
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lacy  for  which  the  College  itself  is 
not  principally  responsible.  Whatever 

else  this  college  does  to  its  students,  it 
is  not  responsible  for  making  them 
conceited !  ( )n  the  other  hand  one  may 
censure  the  Faculty  sometimes  for  be- 
ing a  little  depressing  in  regard  to  the 
capacities  and  attainments  of  the 
students. 

All  of  you  by  this  time,  even  if  you 
graduated  only  yesterday,  realize  that 
what  the  College  has  been  trying  to  do 
has  been  to  create  a  desire  for  educa- 
tion, to  furnish  some  clue  to  method. 
and  to  put  into  your  hands  some  tools. 
If  that  desire  has  not  taken  root,  if 
you  have  forgotten  the  method,  if  the 
tools  have  fallen  into  disuse,  what  you 
get  here  is  very  soon  canceled.  ,N>  ou 
will  be  left  with  happy  memories,  but 
as  a  contribution  to  your  active  life  in 
the  years  after  you  leave  college,  it 
amounts  to  very  little.  Education  is 
of  course  a  continuing  process,  ending 
only  with  life  itself;  and  if  this  college 
in  experimenting  this  week  does  noth- 
ing else  than  bring  that  home  to  you, 
it  will  have  done  a  good  deal.  It  i- 
hoped  further  that  it  will  have  tended 
to  arouse  or  re-arouse  interest,  to  have 
conveyed  a  certain  amount  of  funda- 
mental information,  and  to  have  set 
you  going  on  certain  lines  which  it  in- 
trusted you  will  follow  out  through  the 
months  to  come. 

When  Mi>s  Kinsman  and  her  Edu- 
cation Committee  came  together  with 
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some  of  the  Administration  to  discuss 
how  this  opportunity  was  to  be  used, 
it  was  agreed  that  concentration  of 
topic  \\a>  necessary,  and  we  groped 
about  for  sonic  principle  of  unification. 
It  was  suggested  that  instead  of  dip- 
ping here  and  there  into  events  in  a 
<l(./t'ii  different  countries,  or  going 
back  historically  and  dealing  with  a 
great  variety  of  periods,  we  might  each 
year  it  this  came  to  be  an  institution 
pick  out  a  single  country  or  a  single 
period  of  history  and  concentrate  our 
sixteen  or  seventeen  meetings  on  that. 
The  next  step  was  to  decide  which 
country  to  begin  with,  and  we  decided 
on  Great  Britain.  That  was  a  good 
main-  months  ago,  and  a  good  many- 
things  have  happened  in  the  world 
since  then  which  have  tended,  I  think, 
to  make  us  feel  that  our  choice  was  a 
very  lucky  one.  We  are  at  the  mo- 
ment, as  a  country,  engaged  in  a 
negotiation  which  is  taking  place  in 
Great  Britain  itself,  and  in  which  our 
relations  with  Great  Britain  form  one 
of  the  most  important  features.  It  is 
very  important  that  before  you  begin 
to  negotiate  with  a  man  or  a  nation 
you  know  something  about  the  per- 
sonality you  are  dealing  with.  It  is 
extraordinary  to  what  an  extent  peo- 
ple and  peoples  can  remain  ignorant  of 
the  fundamental  facts  with  regard  to 
those  with  whom  they  have  to 
negotiate.  After  the  experience  of 
Europe  at  the  close  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference, you  would  have  supposed  that 
nobody  in  Europe  could  be  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  did  not  possess  the 
power  to  make  binding  treaties  for  his 
country;  and  yet.  time  and  time  again 
since  1920,  we  have  seen  the  peoples 
of  Europe  discussing  the  opinions  and 
actions  of  our  President  as  if  there 
were  no  Senate  behind  him.  I  do  not 
know  how  long  it  is  going  to  take,  for 
even  the  leading  publicists  of  the 
European  countries  fail  to  realize 
elementary  facts  about  our  Con- 


stitution. Already  this  week  there 
have  been  disappointments  expressed 
in  the  European  press  over  the  inabil- 
ity of  our  delegates  to  the  Economic 
Conference  to  commit  themselves  and 
their  country  to  measures  without 
further  consultation. 

If  a  great  deal  of  damage  is  done  in 
these  negotiations  by  the  ignorance  of 
the  European  countries  about  us,  there 
is  equal  risk  that  we  miscalculate  on 
account  of  our  ignorance  of  them. 
We  boast  constantly  about  the  ex- 
traordinary extension  of  the  means  of 
communication  between  nations,  and 
talk  ourselves  into  the  belief  that  we 
all  know  what  the  other  is  doing  every 
moment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
specious  surface  information  is  con- 
stantly wrong,  because  it  is  not  based 
on  a  firm  foundation  of  knowledge 
with  regard  to  the  principles  of  govern- 
ment of  different  countries,  their  con- 
stitutions, and  the  temper  of  their 
peoples.  It  is  quite  clear  to  anyone 
who  has  been  watching  what  has  been 
happening  in  Germany  during  the  last 
12  months  that  Germany  herself  has 
acted  largely  in  ignorance  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  rest  of  the  world;  and  at 
least  one  potent  influence  in  driving 
that  nation  to  the  desperate  measures 
which  she  has  adopted  this  spring 
has  been  the  conviction  that  they  were 
the  most  miserable  of  peoples,  and 
their  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  extent 
to  which  that  misery  was  world-wide. 

Your  presence  here  perhaps  should 
indicate  to  me  that  you  do  not  need 
to  be  exhorted  to  the  study  of  the 
customs  and  constitutions  of  other 
peoples;  but  I  should  like  to  go  on  in 
spite  of  that  assumption  and  point  out 
what  it  is  in  this  program  that  it  is 
important  for  you  as  American  citizens 
to  be  aware  of  today.  The  Great 
Britain  with  whom  we  are  negotiating 
in  London  at  this  moment  is  not  the 
Great  Britain  of  the  Boer  War.  A 
great  deal  has  happened  since  that 
time  inside  England  itself  and  perhaps 
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Btill  more  in  connection  with  her  rela- 
tion to  the  world  at  large  and  to  her 
own  Empire:  and  we  have  arranged 
that    some   account    be   given   of   the 

change  in  the  nature  of  the  bond  be- 
tween the  Mother  Country  and  the 
colonies  of  Great  Britain.  You  may 
remember  a  dozen  years  ago  when  tin- 
League  of  Nations  was  formed,  the  at- 
titude in  this  country  towards  what  it 
thought  was  going  to  be  the  excessive 
predominance  of  the  British  Empire  in 
the  League.  That  was  largely  based 
upon  ignorance  as  to  the  amount  of 
freedom  of  action  that  the  British 
colonies  had  with  respect  to  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Mother  Country.  Grad- 
ually many  people  who  have  watched 
the  Geneva  Conferences  have  come  to 
see  that  it  is  very  far  from  a  matter  to 
be  taken  for  granted  that  Canada, 
Australia,  South  Africa,  India,  and  Ire- 
land will  vote  with  the  Mother  Coun- 
try in  the  League  of  Nations.  If  that 
was  so  in  1920,  it  is  still  more  so  now 
that  the  British  Empire  has  given 
place  to  the  British  Commonwealth  of 
Nations.  .  .  .  \Ye  are  going  to  discuss 
the  devolution  of  the  British  Empire. 
Besides  the  colonies  to  be  dealt  with 
as  part  of  a  general  process  of  increas- 
ing liberty  and  independence  of  action, 
there  are  two  parts  of  the  former  em- 
pire that  create  a  peculiarly  difficult 
problem  for  Great  Britain  at  the. 
present  time.  There  is  the  nationalist 
movement  in  India,  the  outcome  of 
which  no  one  can  foretell;  nor  does 
anyone  know  whether  the  proposed 
constitution  which  is  to  be  offered  in 
India  within  a  few  months  will  be  ac- 
cepted, and  if  it  is  not  accepted  what 
the  alternative  is.  A  complete  change 
in  the  relation  of  Great  Britain  and 
Asia  may  take  place.  The  relation  of 
Great  Britain  to  Ireland  has  of  course 
been  a  difficult  one  for  centuries,  and 
within  the  last  12  months  that  has 
undergone  another  change.  The  pres- 
ent government  of  the  Irish  Free  State 
is  cutting  out  the  old  oath  of  allegiance 


of  the  members  of  the  Irish  parliament 
to  the  British  throne,  and  while  the) 
still  profess  to  regard  themselves  as 
members  of  the  British  Commonwealth 
of  Nations,  it  is  rather  hard  for  an  out- 
sider to  see  u  hat  connects  them. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
Britain  was  a  country  mainly  devoted 
to  manufactures  which  were  largel) 
disposed  <>i"  abroad.  It  was  the  great 
credit  country  of  the  world,  investing 
everywhere,  and  gathering  from  these 
investments  a  large  annual  income 
which  in  turn  it  spent  in  purcha-inu 
products  of  other  nations,  thus  balanc- 
ing an  enormous  import  trade  by  it- 
investments  and  still  more  by  its 
exports.  I  am  not  going  to  trespass 
on  the  fields  of  my  colleagues  and  go 
into  detail  as  to  what  has  happened  to 
these  investments  and  this  export 
trade.   .   .   . 

We  are  not,  however,  going  to  give 
all  the  time  to  politics.  In  literature. 
it  is  obvious  that  no  very  detailed 
studies  can  be  made,  but  poetry,  fic- 
tion, the  drama,  and  the  development 
of  English  prose  will  be  dealt  with 
giving  some  indications  of  the  extent 
to  which  these  changes  are  reflected  in 
the  literature  of  the  last  M)  years;  but 
more  important  than  that,  perhaps, 
the  attempt  will  be  made  to  give  some 
idea  to  what  extent  changes  of  an  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  nature  in  that 
country  have  been  reflected  in  the 
literature  produced  since  1900. 

And  then  in  the  evenings  Mr.  Welch 
is  going  to  speak  of  English  music, 
chiefly  in  relation  to  this  country,  and 
Mr.  Abbott  is  going  to  speak  of  art. 
We  had  expected  to  have  Mr.  Abbott's 
lectures  in  the  Tryon  Callers-  as  mu- 
seum talks — the  Alumnae  Collect- 
standing  around  while  he  pointed  to 
the  paintings.  Obviously,  that  plan 
had  to  be  abandoned.  If  you  went  to 
the  Gallery  you  might  see  a  little  of 
each  other,  but  you  could  see  nothing 
of  the  paintings.  Mr.  Abbott  will 
therefore    lecture    in     Graham     Hall. 
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which  is  still  comparatively  intact  in 
spite  of  the  attack  on  the  Hillyer 
( iallery  adjoining,  and  he  will  probably 
si  thai  you  make  individual 
pilgrimages  to  the  Tryon  Gallery. 
Four  of  our  most  distinguished  paint- 
iii--.  however,  arc  not  there;  they  are 
being  exhibited  at  the  World's  Fair  in 
( Chicago. 

Thai  i>.  in  outline,  the  program  we 
have  prepared  for  you.     We  have  tried 


to  space  these  things  so  that  you  can 
take  breath  between.  We  are  trying 
to  give  time  after  the  lectures  so  that 
you  can  raise  questions  and  have  dis- 
cussions. It  is  not  compulsory  to 
attend  everything;  but  my  expectation 
is  that  you  will  not  be  able  to  stay 
away  from  much. 

Mr.  Welch  will  fire  the  first  shot  in 
seven  minutes  in  Sage  Hall.  I  wish 
vou  luck — and  endurance! 


Ufie  Story  as  Told  by  a  Students 

Alice  morgan  Wright  1904 


AS  OX  a  hillside  on  some  summer 
J~jl  night  a  crowd  expectant,  re- 
ceptive of  delight,  watches  Roman 
candles  blazing  up  the  sky,  watches 
Catherine  wheels  and  the  amazing 
rocket;  in  holiday  mood  and  in  a  like 
enthrallment  did  we  behold  an  arching 
firmament  repeatedly  alight  and  en- 
lightening, a  display  pyrotechnical  in 
brilliancy  and  scope,  pyrotechnical  in 
its  condensation  of  potencies. 

Through  these  four  days  and  nights 
in  the  valley  of  the  wide-coiling  Con- 
necticut, on  wooded  ledge  and  the 
inclining  pasture  land  hung  the  pale- 
clustering  blossoms  of  the  laurel. 

The  flavor  of  this  new  adventure 
was  sensed  at  the  banquet  at  which, 
on  the  first  night  of  all,  we  were  made 
welcome.  There,  in  our  old  familiar 
Alumnae  Gymnasium  which  for  our 
delight  was  made  gay  with  accessories 
of  sweetest  green,  sat  more  than  200 
willing  students  with  their  teachers. 
At  the  head  was  the  master  teacher  of 
them  all,  he  who  at  the  close  spoke 
such  words  of  comradeship  and  of 
wisdom  that  they  are  printed  else- 
\\  here,  so  that  those  who,  most  unhap- 
pily, could  not  come  to  college,  may 
yet,  vicariously,  taste  of  its  enjoyment. 

In  the  chemistry  of  the  product  of- 
fered us  through  the  medium  of  the 
Alumnae  College  a  number  of  other 


elements  were  sensed  in  combination 
with  the  shining  ingredient  of  scholarly 
proficiency.  An  exquisite  selectivity 
and  a  tremendous  force  of  compression 
had  gone  into  the  composition,  and 
there  was  perceived  moreover  a  unify- 
ing principle,  an  urbane  eagerness  in 
cooperation  amounting  to  molecular 
cohesion. 

It  appeared  that  our  faculty  had 
taken  pleasure;  had  made  a  sort  of 
game  or  race  of  thus  compressing  their 
assigned  material  into  lectures  of  the 
prescribed  duration.  They  actually 
apologized  for  embarking  on  the  vasty 
sea  of  their  subject  a  little  before  the 
birth  bells  of  the  twentieth  century 
had  rung  out,  and  they  apologized 
again  when  their  voyages  had  not 
quite  terminated  at  the  end  of  the 
allotted  hour — not  that  the  hour's  end 
ever  permitted  the  navigator  to  dis- 
embark; for  the  charmed  group  of 
passengers  lingered  at  that  metaphori- 
cal landing  though  aquamarine  deli- 
ciousness  awaited  in  the  actual  pool  of 
the  Scott  Gymnasium  and  actual 
canoes  beside  the  winning  green  shores 
of  Paradise. 

Nevertheless,  time  remained  for 
swimming  and  for  boating  and 
for  other  extracurricular  diversions. 
Spirit  and  body  were  alternately  re- 
created. 
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< 
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The  lectures  will  last  approximately  one  hour.     There  will  then  be  an  opportunity  for  informal  discussion. 
The  facilities  of  the  College  Library  are  at  the  disposal  of  students  from  9  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  each  day. 


It  was  perhaps  because  of  the  con- 
densing of  material,  the  polishing  and 
burnishing  of  salient  fact  and  char- 
acteristic that  the  historical,  political, 
seemingly  prosaic,  aspects  stood  forth 
colorfully  as  might  a  pageant  of  a  re- 
motely earlier  century  in  the  life  of 
Britain.  Names,  achievements,  de- 
feats; preferential  tariffs,  budget  bills, 
Home  Rule,  Welsh  Disestablishment, 
Suffrage,  Income  Tax  Coalitions,  and 
Dumping;  Gladstone,  Balfour,  Camp- 
bell-Bannerman;  Asquith,  Chamber- 
lain, Lloyd  George ;  Kitchener,  Curzon, 
and  Carson;  markets  and  money  and 
dates  took  on  a  splendor  of  companies 
with  banners,  from  the  order  in  which 
they  were  marshaled. 

And  if  the  sternly  plodding  course  of 
British  government  was  revealed  as  a 
gallant  and  high-hearted  cosmic  ad- 
venture, what  of  the  panorama  of  the 
dominions  and  colonies — Canada  and 
the  westward  sweep  of  wheat  fields 
(protective  tariff  or  no  protective 
tariff),  South  Africa  with  the  reverber- 
ations of  the   Boer  War  still   faintlv 


heard  across  the  veldt,  Australia  and 
all  islands  great  and  small  beneath  the 
never  setting  sun?  Ireland  crossed 
the  stage  with  its  tumult  and  its 
shouting,  its  lyric  names  and  its  in- 
corrigible romance.  India  was  evoked 
to  sight  and  sound  and  smell  from  the 
level  of  the  Ganges  to  the  summit  of 
the  Himalayas,  processions  to  the 
temple,  "thunder  of  Tibetan  drums," 
and  the  tormenting  puzzle  of  its 
destiny.  India  we  beheld  involuted, 
dimension  on  dimension,  and,  re- 
peatedly emerging,  the  portentmi- 
figure  of  Gandhi. 

In  such  perspective  was  our  century 
thus  summoned  in  review  that  the 
ideal  of  Hindu  philosophy  itself:  of 
viewing  the  universe  as  from  a  dis- 
tance and  dispassionately,  might  have 
seemed  to  be  achieved;  yet  no  spirit  of 
aloofness  to  world  problems  was  here 
engendered.  Such  problems  were  rec- 
ognized to  impinge  on  the  lives  not 
only  of  Knglishmen  but  of  every  being 
living  beside  the  seven  seas;  yet  were 
they  divested  of  their  sinister  aura  by 
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a  kind  of  academic  gallantry.  A 
Beverit)  of  spirit  unobscured  either  by 
optimism  or  pessimism  prevailed. 

The  secret  intricacies  of  world  trade 
and  tariff,  discussed  and  made  beauti- 
fully comprehensible  in  so  far  as  the 
student  mind  can  comprehend  them, 
and  a  magnificent  discourse  on  the 
Cold  Standard  and  the  mathematics 
of  inflation  set  forth  these  abstruse 
subjects  in  such  a  clarity  of  exposition 
that  whoso  runs  may  read — provided 
he  can  run  fast  enough.  (Author's 
note:  a  covert  glance  at  neighboring 
chair-arms  oft  caused  me  to  exclaim 
privately  and  in  the  vernacular:  "God 
help  me;  these  guys  and  gals  on  either 
side  of  me  are  able  not  only  to  take 
this  in  but  to  write  it  down!")  Then 
for  the  benefit  of  the  slow  and  the 
quick-witted  alike  typed  bibliogra- 
phies are  found  at  the  end  of  the  hour, 
prepared  by  the  lecturer  so  that  the 
student  may  go  forth  from  each  course 
equipped  bountifully  for  the  acquiring 
of  further  knowledge. 

Above  is  an  attempt  to  describe  the 
more  solid  courses  of  the  intellec- 
tual feast.  Felicitously  spaced  among 
them  were  the  entremets.  The  four 
lectures  dealing  with  the  contemporary 
British  literature  were  veritable  sugar- 
plums and  the  four  others,  concerned 
with  the  arts  of  music  and  painting, 
served  at  the  festive  evening  hour, 
were  also  purveyors  of  pure  delight. 
If  at  the  closing  of  these  the  student 
still  repaired  to  Beckmann's  and  simi- 
lar resorts  it  was  merely  that  convivial- 
ity might  complete  its  full  circle  at  the 
midnight  hour  and  not  because  any 
further  need  of  delectable  sustenance 
had  been  felt.  It  was  at  the  mid- 
morning  hour  that  refreshment  per  se 
was  most  welcome,  and  cooling  nectar 
was  dispensed  on  the  greensward  hard 
by  our  lecture-room  in  Burton  Hall  by 
a  forward-looking  young  student  who 
thus  added  sundry  shining  dollars  to 
the  cotters  of  the  Alumnae  Fund. 

In  the  literary  pan  of  the  banquet 


the  effect  produced  was  as  though  the 
essence  of  a  particularly  choice  five- 
foot  bookshelf  had  been  further  dis- 
tilled into  a  genial  intimacy  with  its 
authors,  so  compact  as  to  be  carried 
about  in  the  pocket.  We  were  first 
made  the  companions  of  poets;  cogni- 
zant of  their  features,  and  the  sound  of 
their  passing  tread;  the  lilt,  the 
majestic  measure  or  the  winging  flight. 
Hardy  and  Housman,  Masefield,  De  la 
Mare;  James  Elroy  Flecker,  Edward 
Thomas,  Ralph  Hodgson,  W.  H. 
Davies;  the  three  Sitwells;  the  so- 
called  war-poets  so  unwarlike;  Yeats 
and  the  incomparable  Synge  whose 
prose  is  nevertheless  poetry;  D.  H. 
Lawrence,  Stephen  Spender,  and  \Y. 
J.  Turner.  In  the  space  of  an  hour 
each  was  characterized  with  a  few  deft 
hierophantic  strokes;  each  became 
manifest  and  distinct  as  westward- 
facing  windows  are  pricked  out  on  a 
hillside  by  the  level  rays  of  the  declin- 
ing sun.  As  if  this  were  not  enough, 
clamor  was  raised  for  a  reading  of 
more  and  yet  more  poems  by  the  lec- 
turer. 

Thus  too  the  most  eminent  of  the 
novelists:  Bennett,  Wells,  Conrad, 
Galsworthy,  E.  M.  Forster,  Aldous 
Huxley,  Yirginia  Woolf,  D.  H.  Law- 
rence again,  and  James  Joyce  were 
exhibited,  together  with  seven  symp- 
toms of  their  decadence;  although  it 
seemed  that  if  these  exponents  of  the 
British  novel  were  walking  downward 
they  had,  happily,  not  yet  walked 
down  out  of  sight,  nor  ever  would:  an 
illustrious  defile. 

For  true  perspective  on  the  drama 
it  was  obviously  necessary  to  go  back 
into  the  previous  century  and  dwell  a 
space  on  the  era  of  the  tired  business 
man,  as  who  should  say,  "but  that's  all 
shove  be'ind  me  long  ago  and  fur  away , ' ' 
to  show  the  current  drama  as  emerg- 
ing from  it,  or  if  only  to  include  the 
name  of  W.  S.  Gilbert,  dear  to  the 
tireless  as  well  as  the  tired  business 
man    or    unemployed.     It    was    also 
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necessary  to  make  an  early  excursion 
into  foreign  sources  of  inspiration  in 
the  study  of  this  particularly  inter- 
national form  of  art.  Thus  Henry 
Arthur  Jones,  Pinero,  and  Wilde  were 
of  one  company;  then  rapidly  emerg- 
ing, the  company  of  Ibsen,  Haupt- 
mann,  Sudermann,  Antoine;  and  then 
with  a  giant  heave  the  Atlas,  Shaw, 
dumped  the  old  century  off  his  shoul- 
ders and  took  on  the  new  along  with 
other  Titans:  Barrie,  Granville-Barker, 
Yeats,  Lady  Gregory,  Synge,  St.  John 
Irvine,  Dunsany.  Playwrights  con- 
spicuous for  few  or  for  single  significant 
plays  were  made  to  demonstrate  the 
lifting  power  of  their  respective  genii. 

In  the  last  field  the  essay  was  ex- 
quisitely winnowed,  and  choicest  frag- 
ments "vaulted  like  rebounding  hail, 
or  chaffy  grain  beneath  the  thresher's 
flail,"  till  it  seemed  that  patience 
would  not  endure  the  interval  before 
we  should  have  in  hand  some  shining 
one  of  these  Limehouse  Nights  or  the 
"Trivia"  of  Logan  Pearsall  Smith, 
the  "Hours  of  Sleep"  by  Alice  Mey- 
nell,  D.  H.  Lawrence's  "Twilight  in 
Italy,"  or  Santayana  on  "Skylarks 
at  Heaven's  Gate";  knowing  full  well 
that  none  would  be  likely  to  give  us 
greater  pleasure  than  the  recently 
published  works  of  the  lecturer  herself. 

In  that  green  and  golden  interlude 
before  the  evening's  intellectual  enter- 
tainment should  begin,  one  strolled 
from  dinner  through  the  high  arched 
portico  of  the  Mandelle  Quadrangle 
on  to  the  gray  stone  balustrade  which 
overlooks  that  wide  and  gracious 
lawn  the  Great  Quadrangle  encloses; 
and  as  the  last  shafts  of  that  day's  sun 
lighted  and  then  ceased  to  light  the 
roof  of  Morrow  House,  one  beheld  the 
dancing  on  the  green — folk-dancing  it 
was  termed,  and  a  gay  and  handsome 
sight  it  was;  swinging  circles  and  lines 
deploying  and  whisking  about  with  a 
gay  and  casual  symmetry  of  motion. 
Reflecting  on  the  fact  that  the  as- 
semblage was  fairly  representative  of 


every  class  graduated  since  the  be- 
ginning of  Smith  College  to  such  a 
one  might  n-cur  the  lines  of  that 
profound  though  skittish  stanza: 

Democracy  is  this:  to  hold 
Thai  all  who  travel  down  the  pike 
In  car  or  cart ,  on  fool  or  bike, 
And  male  or  female,  young  or  old 
Are  much  alike,  are  much  alike. 

and  on  such  reflection  might  observe, 
"That  may  be  all  very  well  for 
democracy  but  it  docs  not  quite  cover 
aesthetics."  To  include  in  these  lines 
the  antithesis  "tat  and  thin"  and 
make  the  line  come  true  requires 
indeed  pure  magic.  This  magic  was 
produced  by  that  same  witch  girl  who 
conjures  up  the  phenomena  known  as 
recitals  by  the  Dance  Group  in  the 
undergraduate  world. 

Daylight  fading  at  length,  Sage  Hall 
and  Graham  Hall  on  alternate  eve- 
nings welcomed  the  trooping  col- 
legians and  furnished  exalting  enter- 
tainment. 

The  musical  discourses,  dealing 
with  English  rounds,  American  psalms, 
and  what  have  you,  with  which  we 
were  regaled  seemed  to  be  imbued 
with  a  sort  of  dancing  spirit  in  the 
rare  gift  of  the  raconteur.  They  were 
a  delight  irrespective  of  the  subject 
matter  in  (or  out  of)  hand. 

In  the  lectures  on  art  a  sincere  and 
scholarly  attempt  was  made  to  dis- 
abuse the  student  mind  (so  politely 
referred  to  as  not  the  lav  mind)  of  its 
deepest  seated  prejudices,  and  open 
it  to  an  appreciation  of  newly  per- 
ceived forms  and  systems.  Whether 
or  not  this  valiant  effort  was  or  could 
have  been  successful  the  impression 
made  was  in  every  way  charming,  and 
the  subjects  of  the  lantern  slides, 
admirably  chosen  and  so  cleverly 
sequential,  led  the  eye  on  a  joyous 
pilgrimage. 

Following  this  pilgrimage,  on  the 
last  night,  an  unexpected  invitation 
was  issued  to  inspect  Jupiter  and  the 
moons  of  Jupiter,  and  there  these  did 
appear  at  the  other  end  of  the   tele- 
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scope,  to  the  small  end  of  which  were 
applied  successively  the  orbs  of  the 
students.  The  classmates  extended 
id  a  long  queue  through  the  doors  of 
the  Observatory,  up  the  winding 
stairs,  sharp-shadowed  on  the  as- 
<  ending  and  descending  ladders  whose 
apex  the  telescope  was. 

Had  t  he  Alumnae  ( ollege  been  con- 
ceived,  not  by  the  Alumnae  Office  and 
its  Committee  on  Education,  but  by 
the  earliest  Pharaoh  and  been  con- 
tinuously in  operation  down  the  ages, 
the  smoothness  of  its  administration 
could  not  have  been  surpassed.  The 
unfolding  of  a  leaf  in  the  forest  never 
took  place  with  more  harmonious 
precision.  An  omniscient  attention 
to  every  detail  of  hospitable  organiza- 
tion; the  provision  for  every  need, 
physical  and  spiritual,  before  the  need 
was  felt,  bespoke  an  almost  Looking- 
Glass-world  agility.  And  what  ade- 
quate tribute  is  there  for  the  other 
agencies  responsible  for  our  pleasant 
housing — the  kindness  and  courtesy 
of  all,  from  the  heads  of  houses  to  the 
smiling  attendants  at  the  pool,  and  the 
kindly,  competent  teachers  of  the 
nursery  and  day  schools  who  cared 
for  some  half-dozen  offspring  brought 
by  student-mothers;  the  gallant  serv- 
ices of  the  life-guards  and  the  members 
of  the  Outing  Club  in  their  woodsy 
retreat,  the  Hampshire  Bookshop 
which  brought  wide  choice  of  note- 
books and  accessories  to  our  very 
doors,  et  at.  et  al.?  Odes  are  owing  to 
each  and  all. 

No  space  remains  for  an  account  of 
the  love  feast  which  brought  the 
session  to  its  close;  yet  mention  must 
be  made  of  the  specter  which  raised 
its  ugly  head  in  the  midst  of  the  final 


celebration.  Tabulations  made  from 
a  questionnaire  on  suggestions  for 
next  year's  session  revealed  between 
its  lines  a  fear  lest  other  Smith  alum- 
nae hearing  of  the  delights  we  had 
experienced  might  apply  for  admission 
in  such  numbers  as  to  jeopardize  our 
own  reentry  into  these  snug  berths. 
He,  on  whom,  as  on  Brahma,  epithets 
are  wasted,  could  not  lay  the  specter. 
He  said:  "  I  don't  know  what  you  can 
do  about  it  unless  you  tell  everyone 
that  the  Alumnae  College  was  no 
good!" 

His  admonition  was  in  my  mind 
when  I  began  making  this  report,  but  I 
now  perceive  that  a  truth-loving  dis- 
position got  the  better  of  self-interest; 
I  perceive  that  in  this  chronicle  of 
our  first  Alumnae  College,  naive 
ecstasy  verges  on  the  dithyrambic. 
Nevertheless,  dear,  if  any,  reader, 
that  is  the  way  it  was.  Now  behold 
leave-takings.  A  recent  graduate, 
blond  and  lithe,  springs  to  a  chair  and 
proposes  the  Alma  Mater  song.  Re- 
strained groans  of  sophistication  are 
the  response.  Nevertheless  she  be- 
gins, and  no  sooner  is  the  young  fore- 
arm raised  with  its  provocative  curling 
gesture  than  the  groan  turns  into  the 
paean.  The  haunting  melody  and 
words  perennially  true  are  lifted  in 
full  chorus:  "To  you,  O  Alma  Mater 
.  .  .  comes  up  the  song  anew,  "and  the 
old  familiar  lump  is  in  the  throat 
once  more. 

Purple  mantles  the  range  which  is 
cut  in  two  by  the  waters  of  the  wide- 
coiling  Connecticut,  and  on  wooded 
ledge  and  pasture  land  above  the 
highways  leading  out  of  that  valley 
hang  the  pale-clustering  blossoms  of 
the  laurel. 


Idyll  of  Northampton^ 

G.  A.  BORGESE 
^Professor  of  Comparative  literature  on  The  7\[eilson  Foundation^ 

We  are  indebted  to  members  of  the  Italian  Department  for  this  translation  of  an  article 

— "Idillio  di  Casal  Tramontano" — by  Professor  Borgese  which  apj>eared  in  Italy  in  the 

Corriere  della  Sera,  an  Italian  daily,  under  date  of  February  26. 


Northampton,  February,  1933. 

IF  I  were  one  of  those  purists  who 
translated  Chateaubriand  into  "il 
Signor  di  Castelbriante,"  I  should  call 
Northampton,  to  myself,  "Casal  Tra- 
montano," giving  its  name  that  almost 
exact  equivalence  which  would  give 
me  the  pleasurable  feeling  of  being  in 
Italy.  But  the  Americans  themselves, 
a  long  time  ago,  took  care  to  provide 
me  with  this  consolation  by  christen- 
ing a  little  village  a  few  miles  away 
"Florence,"  heaven  knows  why  unless 
through  the  love  they  have  for  our 
country:  Florence,  where  many  years 
ago  they  planted  mulberry  trees,  hop- 
ing for  a  natural  silk  industry,  which 
did  not  thrive  because  silkworms,  one 
of  nature's  mysteries,  do  not  like  the 
American  leaves,  and  prefer  to  lan- 
guish. So  that  I,  if  I  walk  for  about 
an  hour,  am  in  Florence,  a  young 
man  once  more;  where,  thinking  of 
it  from  here,  I  seem  to  see  more  crick- 
ets than  silkworms,  and  instead  of 
mulberry  leaves,  olives  and  cypresses. 
But  really,  in  this  basin  which  is 
the  mysterious  gateway  to  the  beauty 
of  the  Connecticut  Valley  (as  the 
guidebooks  say)  there  is  something 
which  recalls  our  land;  and  it  is  not 
only  my  imagination  which  some- 
times invokes  my  distant  country  in 
visible  form.  Perhaps  it  is  the  fre- 
quent sweet  fold  of  the  hills;  perhaps 
it  is  a  music,  naturally  wrought,  of 
woods  and  fields  in  the  spaces  between 
them;  the  roads  have  here  a  curve, 
there  a  turn,  unexpected  sights  for  the 
eye  to  dwell  upon.  From  the  coun- 
try, even  though  sparsely  inhabited, 
there  rises  at  certain  times  a  breath 


of  human  life.  And  in  the  midst  of 
this  scene  the  Connecticut  River 
flows,  immense  and  wild,  in  an  en- 
chanted silence;  on  it  the  Indians  still 
can  be  imagined  darting  swiftly  by 
in  their  canoes,  sinister  and  slender 
as  arrows;  but  the  river  for  days  and 
hours  waits  for  nothing  else  than  a 
full  moon,  which,  you  would  say, 
whether  in  America  or  Asia  or  a  still 
more  distant  clime,  suspended  over 
this  pale  rustic  harmony  was  fully 
conscious  of  the  questions  which 
Leopardi  directed  to  it  from  the  bal- 
cony of  his  ancestral  dwelling. 

As  for  me,  the  more  I  linger  here  in 
this  journey  of  mine,  the  more  I  feel 
Northampton  with  its  crown  of  moun- 
tains an  intimate  part  of  my  spirit; 
as  I  felt  them  at  once,  hardly  yet 
knowing  its  name,  when  on  a  May 
night  destiny  deposited  me  here. 
And  I  do  not  feel  here  that  newness 
and  sharpness  which  in  other  places 
in  America  may  wound ;  that  dissocia- 
tion of  nature  from  man,  who  possesses 
her  and  does  not  love  her.  Here, 
there  is  even  a  well-founded  history, 
and  the  town  has  become  the  Father- 
land, the  tomb  of  its  forefathers.  The 
little  city  has  a  past,  and  a  glory  three 
centuries  old,  even  though  it  is  a 
glory,  for  the  most  part,  of  wood. 
In  a  church  in  the  town  was  the  pul- 
pit from  which  the  thundering  Cal- 
vinist  Edwards  repeatedly  proclaimed 
damnation  in  eternal  flames;  now 
milder  creeds  prevail;  and  the  bulletin 
in  the  sunlight  on  which  I  read  the 
subject  of  this  Sunday's  sermon 
teaches  me  that  "each  one  is  just 
about  as  happy  as  he  makes  up  his 
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mind  to  be" — an  opinion  which 
confers  goodness  not  only  upon  this 
vale  of  tears,  but  upon  the  paving 
stones  of  hell. 

Further  along  is  Sessions  House, 
one  of  the  oldest  of  the  place,  with 
its  hiding  places,  and  its  fireplace 
almost  as  big  as  itself;  still  filled  with 
the  ghosts,  ballads,  and  romantic 
loves  of  the  late  18th  century.  Now 
it  is  the  collective  abode  of  a  group 
of  college  students;  and  the  Head,  or 
Housemother,  as  these  lay  abbesses 
are  called,  in  an  attempt  to  subdue 
the  youthful  fire  and  the  simultaneous 
chatter  of  her  50  daughters,  has  at- 
tached to  the  architrave  of  the  dining- 
room  the  epitaph  which  the  discon- 
solate Lear  decreed  for  Cordelia, 
"Her  voice  was  ever  soft,  gentle,  and 
low,  an  excellent  thing  in  woman" — 
a  eulogy  which  every  girl  of  Britannic 
or  neo-Britannic  speech,  call  her 
Maud,  Peggy,  or  Dorothy,  would  like 
to  deserve,  without  the  necessity  of 
so  tragic  an  end. 

Mythological  even  more  than  his- 
torical, a  secluded  street  of  pretty 
houses  and  gardens  on  a  gentle  slope 
is  called  Dryads  Green.  And  the 
little  lake — blue  and  round  as  an 
eye,  if  not  veiled  by  ice — to  which  in 
spring  the  students  descend,  I  will 
not  say  to  bathe,  but  to  read  under 
the  trees  for  their  examinations,  is 
actually  called — shades  of  Arcady! 
— Paradise  Pond. 

The  city,  modest  and  low-lying, 
with  its  25,000  inhabitants  (a  mere 
nothing  in  America)  shelters  several 
noteworthy  institutions,  among  them, 
although  you  would  never  know  it,  a 
State  Insane  Asylum  and  a  model 
school  for  deaf-mutes,  whose  pupils 
I  often  meet  out  walking  in  double 
file  beneath  the  maple  trees.  Their 
silence  seems  so  calm  and  pleased  that 
you  would  not  guess  who  they  are 
did  you  not  know  it.  The  Main 
Street  is  very  like  ten  thousand  others 
in  America,  this  one  made  delightful 
by    a    vaulted    arch    of   trees   at   its 


beginning,  but  disappointingly  cut 
off  short  by  a  sad  railroad  bridge. 
It  has  this  distinction,  however,  that 
a  great  number  of  lovely  show  win- 
dows are  concentrated  in  a  small  space 
for  the  benefit  of  the  young  feminine 
clientele  which  is  here  assembled  in  a 
proportion  such  as  one  finds  nowhere 
else  in  the  world. 

Northampton  is  America  in  minia- 
ture; first  of  all  because  it  can  boast 
of  possessing  something  which  is  the 
"largest  in  the  world";  not  skyscrap- 
ers, of  which  no  one  even  dreams  in  a 
place  where  nothing  goes  above  three 
stories,  but  Smith  College,  the  largest 
college  for  women  in  the  world  with 
its  2000  students,  and  a  swarm  of 
administrative  officers  and  professors, 
two-thirds  of  whom  are  women. 
The  students  come  from  all  parts  of 
the  Union,  drawn  by  the  intellectual 
renown  of  this,  the  oldest  section 
of  the  country  (Boston,  as  well  as 
the  whole  of  Massachusetts,  represents 
what  Padua  or  Bologna  represented  in 
Italy  many  centuries  ago),  and  by  the 
prestige  which  the  mind  of  President 
Neilson  has  imparted  to  the  institu- 
tion. A  handful  of  Europeans  at- 
tend the  college,  of  whom  three  are 
Italians.  To  complete  the  picture,  you 
see,  one  in  a  thousand,  a  yellow  face, 
or  a  strikingly  modeled  one  which  is 
not  white,  nor  yet  any  longer  black. 
The  girls  live  in  groups  of  from  50 
to  70  in  pleasant  houses  which  we 
would  no  longer  call  luxurious  but 
which  have  conveniences  and  comforts 
a  few  years  ago  not  found  in  royal 
palaces.  They  are  subject  to  a  light 
discipline  which,  all  things  considered, 
is  but  a  harmony  of  liberty,  consisting 
as  it  does  in  getting  up  in  the  mornings 
at  a  reasonable  hour;  arriving  on  time 
at  meals  (unless  they  prefer  to  eat 
out) ;  joining  before  sitting  down  to 
eat  in  a  short  silent  prayer,  which  is  a 
sort  of  spiritual  cocktail  without 
alcohol,  and  which  does  no  harm  even 
though  the  pious  silence  be  spent  in 
thoughts  of  other  things;  in  going  to 
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classes  and  passing  examinations  if 
the  students  wish  to  continue  their 
course  of  study;  in  being  in  the  houses 
not  later  than  10  p.  m.;  in  conducting 
themselves  in  a  decorous  manner; 
and  in  a  few  other  obligations,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  the  spending  for  all 
of  this  of  $1000  a  year.  The  third- 
year  students,  called  Juniors,  may, 
without  extra  cost  except  for  the 
price  of  the  passage,  spend  that  year 
in  Europe  in  groups  under  the  direc- 
tion of  professors,  learning  modern 
languages  and  the  history  of  art. 
Many  students  are  pleasantly  ac- 
quainted with  Florence  and  Perugia; 
and  several  hundreds  study  Italian  in  a 
special  department  which  has  received 
a  powerful  impulse  from  the  learned 
Englishwoman,  Miss  Margaret  Rooke. 
Seen  here,  they  seem  different  from 
what  they  appear  generally  to  Euro- 
peans when  they  have  put  the  ocean 
behind  them.  Perhaps  this  is  because 
in  Europe  the  American  girl  must  to 
some  extent  play  the  part  set  for  an 
American  girl;  and  perhaps  it  is  be- 
cause her  frank  ease  and  the  assured 
way  in  which  she  holds  up  her  head 
become  noticeable  in  the  midst  of 
the  more  languid  manners  of  European 
women.  In  the  dormitories,  espe- 
cially in  the  large  ones,  what  one 
notices  most  is  their  girlish  manner; 
the  fresh  glowing  color  of  their  eyes 
and  smile;  a  proper  smartness,  in 
almost  all  of  them  irreproachable, 
without  impudence  or  finery ;  and  their 
desire,  instinctively  modest,  to  be 
pretty  collectively,  as  it  were,  rather 
than  individually;  their  apparent  will- 
ingness, when  the  weather  is  bad, 
all  to  wear  a  sport  coat  of  the  same 
cut,  as  if  it  were  a  uniform;  their 
pleasure  in  using  the  same  words ;  and 
a  certain  nonchalance  concerning  their 
well-modeled  legs.  I  had  to  look 
closely  at  the  sleigh  a  dozen  of  them 
were  riding  in  today  to  assure  myself 
that  it  was  really  they,  young  ladies 
of  20  years  and  over.  Muffled  up 
and  laughing,  with  only  their  heads 


showing  above  the  Bide  of  the  Bleigh, 
they  seemed  little  children.  1  maj 
be  wrong,  but,  being  credulous,  I 
believe  my  own  eyes,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  is  anything  but  fraternal 
and  friendly  this  strange  national 
custom  <>i  theirs  of  making  love  over 

the  week-ends  with  beardless  young 
students  (to  whom  our  women  would 
consider  it  more  appropriate  to  give 
candy  than  kisses)  and  then  forgetting 
all  about  them,  or  seeming  to,  during 
the  rest  of  the  week. 

Now  that  the  deep  snow  has  re- 
turned, one  would  think,  except  for 
the  absence  of  wreaths  and  ribbons, 
that  the  spirit  of  Christmas  had  re- 
turned also.  At  that  time  the  Presi- 
dent read  in  chapel  the  words  of  the 
prophet  Micah,  those  in  which  he 
says  that  swords  shall  be  beaten  into 
plowshares  and  spears  into  pruning 
hooks.  Then  the  choir,  in  black 
robes  bordered  with  white,  sang  sacred 
hymns:  beautiful  "Cantorie"  lacking 
only  an  American  Donatello. 

Such  things  still  exist  in  this  world; 
and  perhaps  they  may  last. 

Northampton  is  full  of  music; 
choirs,  concerts,  famous  orchestras 
which  come  from  the  larger  cities. 
And  there  is  art  too,  in  a  small  mu- 
seum, a  perfect  setting.  And  there 
are  conversations  and  discussions,  in 
homes,  at  club  meetings,  where  knowl- 
edge has  not  yet  destroyed  the  pleas- 
ures of  spontaneous  fellowship. 

Now  under  this  white  mantle, 
enazured  in  the  moonlight  and  at 
dawning,  lie  the  fallen  maple  leaves 
resembling  the  modest  acanthus, 
which,  together  with  an  occasional 
hairpin,  lately  adorned  the  sidewalks 
of   autumn. 

The  squirrels,  carrying  their  tails  1  >e- 
hind  them,  will  begin  to  leap  again 
from  branch  to  branch,  untroubled 
by  machines  and  men.  Above  them 
the  blue  jays  will  scream  more  loudly, 
glorious  with  their  plumage  shining 
in  the  sunlight,  happy  that  there  are 
no  nightingales  to  criticize  them. 


Wkene 
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COME  TO  CHICAGO— 
Courtesy  —  Industry  —  Re- 
search —  Music  —  Courtesy  —  The 
Orient  —  Religion  —  Art  —  Science  — 
Vast  Expenditures — Courtesy — 1000- 
fold  Returns — Come  to  Chicago! 

The  buildings  of  the  Fair  are  great 
boxlike  structures,  without  windows, 
built  to  house  exhibits.  Joseph  Urban 
used  twenty-four  colors:  one  green, 
two  blue-greens,  six  blues,  two  yel- 
lows, three  reds,  four  oranges,  two 
grays,  white,  black,  silver,  and  gold. 
Approximately  20%  of  all  painted  sur- 
faces is  in  white,  20%  in  blues,  20%  in 
oranges,  and  40%  divided  among  the 
remaining  colors.  The  result  sought 
was  a  correlation  of  the  buildings  dif- 
ferent in  character,  mass,  and  shape; 
and  arranged  informally. 

To  achieve  harmony  was  Mr.  Ur- 
ban's  task.  Startling  effects  of  colored 
lights  in  tubes  juxtaposed  with  painted 
plane  surfaces  of  another  color  are  part 
of  his  plan.  To  stand  on  the  bridge 
over  the  lagoon  at  the  moment  when 
Arcturus  plus  the  photo-electric  cell 
plus  Western  Union  turn  night  into 
fairyland  is  to  see  something  no  one 
has  ever  seen  before  and  something 
beautiful. 

The  Smith  College  Booth  sits  stra- 
tegically at  the  junction  of  two  avenues 
on  the  lower  floor  of  the  Hall  of  Social 
Science.  The  aisle  to  the  left  leads  to 
exhibits   of   anthropology   and   social 
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problems.  The  road  to  the  right  leads 
to  the  Electrical  Building  with  radio 
and  television. 

The  purpose  of  the  Booth  is  to  greet 
alumnae,  help  them  find  accommoda- 
tions and  eating  places,  to  attract  new 
students,  make  friends  for  the  College, 
and,  without  direct  appeal,  interest 
possible  donors.  Except  for  the  last, 
I'm  sure  the  Booth  is  a  success. 
From  May  27th  to  July  3d,  466 
alumnae  have  registered,  30  ex-stu- 
dents and  undergraduates.  About  53 
Catalogues  have  been  given  to  "pros- 
pects" who  expect  to  be  ready  for  col- 
lege within  the  next  four  years,  and 
1250  folders  of  "The  Reel  Smith  Col- 
lege," which  is  the  life  story  of  a 
Freshman.     Pour  failure. 

Marian  Baucus  '30  and  I  man  the 
Booth,  taking  alternate  days  from  10 
a.m.  to  9:30  p.m.  with  two  hours  for 
lunch  and  one  for  dinner  (which  makes 
everything  legal)  during  which  periods 
volunteers  from  the  Smith  Club  sub- 
stitute. The  hours  are  never  dull. 
Every  day  there  is  a  discussion  on 
coeducation!  Many  parents  fear  their 
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daughters  will  never  marry  if  they  are 
cut  off  from  daily  masculine  associa- 
tion. "What  in  the  world  do  you  do 
for  men  at  Smith?"  is  a  frequent 
question. 

General  information  about  the  Fair 
is  expected  of  us.  Courtesy  is  the 
key  word,  and  we  aim  to  be  general lv 
helpful.  One  has  to  be  prepared  for 
anything.  Having  a  higher  education 
for  women  put  to  the  test  is  a  grave 
responsibility.  There  was  the  gentle- 
man who  approached  and  demanded 
belligerently,  "You've  been  to  college, 
haven't  you?  Well,  then,  you're  a 
woman  with  a  higher  education.  I 
want  to  know  something.  Can  you 
tell  me?"  This  was  a  terrible  mo- 
ment. The  man  continued,  "I've 
just  been  to  the  Horticulture  Building 


and  the  whole  place  is  full  of  (he  word 
'deciduous';  wh.it  does  it  mean?"  B\ 
the  grace  of  once  having  read  a  book 
on  botany,  higher  educ.it ion  for  un- 
born generations  was  saved. 

Then  there  was  the  moment  when  a 
shortsighted  candidate  burst  into  tears 
because  she  never  had  had  any  Latin 
or  Greek  and  wanted  to  enter  Smith  in 
September.  The  thermometer  read 
102  degrees  outdoors  which  made  the 
emotions  unstable.  There  she  sat 
damp  and  inconsolable.  In  the  midsl 
of  all  this  a  harassed  woman,  with  two 
offspring  in  tow,  her  hat  awry,  ap- 
proached and  asked,  "Can  you  please 
tell  me  where  George  Washington's 
false  teeth  are?" 

COME  TO  CHICAGO! 

Florence  Meling  Morrisson  '25 


z_And  the  Chicago  Smith  Qub  Says 


Never  before  in  its  history  has  the 
Chicago  Smith  College  Club  been 
more  active  or  full  of  enthusiasm  than 
it  is  this  summer. 

Several  months  before  the  opening 
of  the  "  Fair,"  the  Club  sent  out  letters 
to  over  600  alumnae  in  the  vicinity  of 
Chicago,  asking  for  volunteers  to  re- 
lieve the  two  regular  hostesses  in  the 
Smith  Booth  for  any  day  they  could 
give  between  May  27th  and  November 
1st.  The  letters  were  sent  out  hope- 
fully but  not  optimistically.  The 
summer  months  did  seem  a  difficult 
time  to  organize  club  members,  but 
the  replies  came  in  so  thick  and  fast 
that  there  are  more  applications  than 
hours  to  fill. 

That  has  been  the  spirit  from  the 
very  start.  The  Smith  Booth  has 
been  like  a  college  reunion  to  us — only 
better,  because  we  meet  all  classes 
there,  instead  of  a  few,  and  we  have 
the  added  privilege  of  speaking  to  the 
next  generation  of  students  and  help- 
ing them  choose  their  Alma  Mater. 

The  success  of  the  Booth  is  due,  of 
course,  both  to  the  attractiveness  of 


the  Booth  itself  and  to  the  careful 
planning  of  the  hostess  system.  For 
the  first,  the  Chicago  Club  takes  no 
credit  but  renders  credit  where  credit 
is  due — to  the  College  itself,  which 
through  its  committees  and  its  art  de- 
partment succeeded  in  sending  out  a 
booth  which  was  well  worthy  of  our 
efforts  to  "operate";  for  the  second, 
the  Chicago  Club  gives  a  large  share 
of  the  credit  to  Mrs.  Sherman  Aldrich 
(Betty  Knight  '03),  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  in  charge  of  the  exhibit. 
This  Booth  did  not  just  grow  like 
Topsy.  It  has  been  watched  over  and 
nursed  from  the  earliest  beginning  to 
its  present  state  of  health  and  beauty. 

Whenever  the  Club  knows  in  ad- 
vance that  some  member  of  the 
Faculty,  or  a  Trustee  is  to  be  in 
Chicago,  plans  are  immediately  made 
to  entertain  our  guest.* 

Karly  in  June,  Professor  Churchill 
was  invited  by  the  Renaissance  So- 
ciety to  speak  at  the  Art  Institute  in 

*  The  Editor  craves  leave  to  announce  here  that  the 
story  of  Smith  in  Chicago  which  Mary  Curtis  '03  wrote 
for  the  May  Quarterly  won  second  prize  in  the  '"Spot 
News"  magazine  contest  of  the  1932-33  American 
Alumni  Council. 
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the  gallery  where  paintings  loaned  by 
Smith  College  to  A  Century  of  Prog- 
ress  \n  Exhibit  are  hung.  The  Smith 
Club  was  invited  to  hear  this  lecture 
.iiid  then  it,  in  turn,  gave  a  tea  for  Mr. 
(  hurchill  at  one  of  Chicago's  exclusive 
skyscraper  clubs  noted  for  the  beauty 
of  its  murals,  modernistic  furnishings, 
and  inspiring  views  of  the  city  from  its 
terraces. 

<  )n  June  30,  about  50  members  of 
the  Chicago  Smith  Club  and  the 
Evanston-North  Shore  Club  joined  in 
celebrating  Florence  Snow's  arrival, 
with  a  picnic  at  the  beautiful  country 
house  of  Olive  Beaupre  Miller  '04. 


The  officers  of  these  two  clubs 
cooperate  with  Mrs.  Sherman  Aid- 
rich's  committee  in  entertaining  the 
summer  visitors. 

The  newly  elected  president  of  the 
Chicago  Club  is  Nettie  Baumann  '06, 
and  she,  with  the  other  officers, 
Christine  Gloeckler  Griffenhagen  '08, 
Martha  Hopkins  Miller  '89,  Annie 
Dunlop  '13  and  Louise  Barber  Hoblit 
'99,  is  already  making  preparations 
to  continue  the  Club's  activities  after 
the  close  of  "A  Century  of  Prog- 
ress." 
Frances  Baumann  Hartmann  '09, 

Publicity  Chairman 


Sfie  C°Mege  Qwl  *n  the  Hornet 

The  Humorous  Ivy  'Day  Speech 
Miriam  Ramer  193 3 

We  confess  that  we  have  taken  liberties  with  this  speech!  We  are  publishing  only  a 
digest  of  it — we  aren't  so  sure  that  a  digested  college  girl  in  the  home  isn't  the  real  solu- 
tion of  Miss  Ramei's  problem! — but  we  trust  that  "Jolly  Jack  Falstaff,"  which  was  the 
humorous  orator's  other  Commencement  sobriquet,  will  be  lenient  with  us.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  she  herself  has  postponed  her  entry  into  her  own  home  by  sailing  for  Vienna  with 
the  Amherst  Masquers  for  a  summer  theatrical  engagement,  and  therefore — and  this  is 
the  point — she  probably  won't  see  the  Quarterly  until  so  many  weeks  have  elapsed 
that  her  speech  on  Ivy  Day  will  have  faded  into  her  dim  and  distant  past;  and  if  this  be 
true,  we  are  foolish  to  reveal  our  editorial  devices  for  saving  space. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  AM  about  to  address  you  in  my 
capacity  of  secretary  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  Investigation  of  the 
Problem  of  the  College  Girl  in  the 
Home.  The  committee  consists  of 
a  college  girl,  two  homemakers,  a 
layman,  and  a  courtly  old  gentleman 
whose  name  no  one  ever  found  out. 
(It  developed  later  that  this  gentle- 
man just  happened  into  our  first 
meeting  when  he  was  looking  for  a 
man  who,  he  had  been  told,  was  at 
a  committee  meeting — a  man  named 
Withington.  I  may  mention  in  pass- 
ing that  this  Mr.  Withington  was  at 
another  committee  meeting.)  At  all 
events,  the  committee  was  formed  to 
deal  with  anything  that  might  arise; 
but  one  day  we  heard  a  rumor  that  a 
high  administrative  official  was  going 


to  write  us  a  letter  about  the  problem 
of  the  college  girl  in  the  home.  I 
have  the  letter  here.  It  goes  as 
follows: 

Dear  Secretary: 

About  this  problem  of  the  college  girl  in 
the  home. 

Yours  very  truly, 
Marjorie  Hope  Nicolson. 

And  so  we  were  confronted  with 
the  question — and  a  very  grave  ques- 
tion, too — of  whether  or  not  there  is  a 
place  for  the  college  girl  in  the  home. 
Many  parents  feel  that  the  answer  is 
conditionally,  no;  but  there  are  many 
others  who  feel  that  the  answer  is  no. 
We  conducted  a  nation-wide  poll 
among  parents  of  college  girls  by 
sending  out  a  questionnaire,  which  was 
to  be  read  slowly,  filled  out  carefully, 
and  then  put  under  the  blotter  and 
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forgotten.  Some  of  the  questions 
we  asked  were,  for  example,  "Do  you 
feel  that  your  daughter  fits  into  your 
home?  Do  you  feel  that  your  daugh- 
ter knows  that  you  feel  that  she  does 
not  fit  into  your  home?  Do  you  feel 
that  your  daughter  cares  whether 
she  fits  into  your  home  or  not?" 
etc.,  etc. 

The  result  of  this  poll,  conducted 
through  the  agency  of  the  magazine 
Love  Mirror,  convinced  us  that  in 
the  average  home  of  six  rooms, 
kitchen,  and  bath,  there  is  definitely 
no  place  for  a  college  girl  unless  she 
can  be  squeezed  into  the  closet  under 
the  stairs  with  father's  galoshes  and 
the  baby's  old  pogo-stick.  I  should 
like  to  read  you  this  letter  from  a 
father,  which  may  give  you  some  idea 
of  the  situation. 

Dear  Secretary: 

My  wife  and  I  are  suffering  from  college 
girls  in  the  home.  The  exterminator  people 
refuse  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
matter,  and  we  are  at  our  wits'  ends.  Cook 
says  that  vitamins  are  beside  the  point; 
Junior's  tin  soldiers,  he  feels,  should  not 
be  called  militaristic  propaganda  nor  put 
into  the  furnace;  my  wife  says  that  no  little 
minx  can  tell  her  about  proper  ventilation 
and  child  discipline;  and  when  a  man  comes 
home  tired  from  the  office  and  sits  down  to 
read  his  paper,  he  doesn't  like  to  be  called 
a  reeking  capitalist.  Dear  secretary,  what 
can  we  do? 

(Signed)     Worried. 

Now  what  I  want  to  tell  you  is 
that  when  things  get  to  the  stage 
described  by  "Worried,"  it  is  too  late 
— too  late.  There  is  nothing  to  be 
done — that  is,  nothing  that  is  not 
punishable  by  life  imprisonment  or 
hanging.  Many  projects  for  the  relief 
of  severe  cases  of  college  girl  in  the 
home  were  brought  up  before  the  com- 
mittee, but  none  of  them  was  found 
to  be  entirely  satisfactory.  One  father 
came  to  us,  his  little  face  glowing,  to 
tell  us  that  he  had  finally  managed  to 
rid  his  home  of  this  pest.  He  had 
taken  his  daughter — A.B.,  Smith  1932 
— for    a    long    ride    in    the    country, 


blindfolding  her  before  starting  out. 
When  they  had  reached  what  seemed 
to  him  .1  sufficiently  secluded  Boot, 
he  said  in  a  loud,  clear  tone:  "  My, 
what  a  lovely  place  for  a  picnic" 
at  the  same  time  removing  the  blind- 
fold. True  to  the  college  girl  type, 
the  young  woman  had  sprung  ecstati- 
cally from  the  car,  and,  in  looking  for 
a  little  stream  near  which  to  picnic, 
had  gotten  thoroughly  lost.  Tin- 
was  thought  to  be  extremely  effect ive 
until  10.07  that  night,  when  the  girl 
appeared  with  the  explanation  that 
they  had  left  W'illiamstown  in  plenty 
of  time,  but  had  had  tire  trouble  on 
the  way.  From  which  chastening 
experience  the  committee  derived 
the  axiom  that  no  Smith  girl  is  ever 
really  lost  unless  she  is  not  in  by  11.22. 

Many  other  ingenious  and  appar- 
ently effective  plans  were  presented 
to  us;  one  mother  found  that  a  tightly- 
laced  strait-jacket,  although  it  did 
not  completely  obviate  college  girls, 
rendered  them  comparatively  innocu- 
ous. Another  harried  housewife  had 
kept  her  daughter  locked  in  a  small, 
dark  room,  which  treatment  was  very 
effective  until  the  girl  broke  loose  in 
the  middle  of  a  Browning  society- 
meeting  in  the  parlor,  and  rushed  in 
screaming  strange  gibberish  about  that 
poet's  lack  of  social  consciousness. 

But  all  these  devices  are  mere 
makeshifts,  temporary  alleviations  at 
best ;  what  the  committee  was  seeking 
was  an  infallible  method.  And  dur- 
ing this  search  we  derived  another 
maxim — an  ounce  of  prevention  is 
worth  an  ounce  of  cure.  What  I  want 
all  you  mothers  and  fathers  and  po- 
tential mothers  and  fathers  to  learn 
is  that  there  are  two  types  of  college 
girls,  which  may  be  described,  if  you 
will  permit  me  to  use  pathological 
terminology,  as  benign  and  malignant 
— like  tumors.  The  benign  type  is,  at 
worst,  uncomfortable;  but  the  malig- 
nant college  girl  frequently  leads  to 
insanity  or  worse  than  death.     It  has 
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been  estimated  that  51  per  cent  of  the 
parents  of  malignant  college  girls 
spend  their  days  in  quiet,  restful,  nurs- 
ing homes,  cutting  out  paper  dolls  or 
playing  with  decalcomania  sets;  32 
per  rent  keep  goldfish;  and  the  other 
17  per  cent  have  suffered  worse  than 
death.  The  parents  of  benign  college 
girls,  on  the  other  hand,  are  practically 
indistinguishable  from  normal  people. 

It  is  important,  then,  that  parents 
learn  to  recognize  the  first  symptoms, 
which  may  develop  in  any  college  girl ; 
for  malignant  college  girls  can  be  pre- 
vented, but  they  can  never  be  cured. 
After  investigating  all  the  cases  we 
could  find,  and  having  many  harrow- 
ing experiences  in  the  process,  as  you 
can  well  imagine,  the  committee  was 
able  to  draw  up  what  we  think  is  a 
fairly  exhaustive  list  of  symptoms  to 
be  watched  for.  Some  of  them  indi- 
cate an  early  stage  of  malignancy, 
others  indicate  its  having  grown  to 
dangerous  proportions;  they  all  indi- 
cate the  urgency  of  immediate  action. 

And  I  want  to  tell  you  right  now 


what  the  first  symptom  is.  If  you 
notice  a  copy  of  Baudelaire's  "Fleurs 
du  Mai"  anywhere  around  the  house 
or  out  in  the  woodshed,  you  may  fear 
the  worst;  it  is  an  infallible  sign.  But 
it  is  early  enough  to  do  something 
about  it;  drastic  treatment  is  always 
effective  at  this  stage. 

But  there  is  still  the  problem  of 
wrhat  to  do  with  the  incurable  cases; 
the  committee  has  a  message  of  hope 
and  cheer  for  you.  Ingenuity  can 
find  a  way — that  is  the  message. 
If  there  is  anyone  around  the  house 
handy  with  tools,  there  is  really  no 
limit  to  the  interesting  and  useful 
things  you  can  make  out  of  old  college 
girls. 

So  the  committee  has  decided  that 
things  are  not  quite  as  bad  as  they 
may  have  seemed,  for  some  parents 
have  been  known  to  manage  quite 
nicely.  We  cannot  advise  you  too 
strongly,  though,  not  to  expose  your- 
self to  this  danger;  for  if  you  have  a 
college  girl  in  your  home,  you  may 
live,  but  you  will  always  be  sorry. 


The  Year  "Book  of  the  Class  of  1933 

THE  "Foreword"  and  the  "  Dedication"  which  the  editors  of  the 
Year  Book  devised  have  given  a  fellow  editor  such  delight  that 
they  are  printed  here  for  the  enjoyment  of  older  classes. 


The  "Foreword"  runs- 


The  "Dedication" 


.  .  .  to  the  class  who  saw  the 
bad  side  of  good  times  and 
the  good  side  of  bad  times 


To  Annetta  Isabel  Clark 


the  kindly  crutch  of  our  lame  budgets, 
who  both  by  lively  anecdote  and  more 
material  assistance  has  helped  us  on  our 
way,  we  gratefully  dedicate  this  book 


<_yVfr.  Waterman,  <J\4r.  JMensel, 
and  kJVUss  Foster  %etire^ 

'Remember  this  College,  remember  that  we  your  loyal  friends  will  be" 
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D.  Weaver 
Y RANK  A L L A N  \Y ATERM A X 


URING   the 

3  6  years 
that  Professor 
Waterman  has 
been  Chairman  of 
the  Department 
of  Physics  he  has 
assuredly  been 
the  leading  per- 
sonality in  the 
department.  Pos- 
sessing an  unu- 
sual gift  as  a 
teacher,  he  has  influenced  the  thought 
of  nearly  every  student  who  has  taken 
work  in  physics,  many  of  whom  think 
his  teaching  was  the  most  interesting 
and  delightful  they  ever  had,  with  the 
result  that  their  study  of  physics  was 
"sheer  pleasure."  To  them  and  to 
the  members  of  his  staff  his  retirement 
this  June  seems  an  irretrievable  loss, 
only  mitigated  by  the  fact  that  his 
continued  presence  in  Northampton 
and  on  the  campus  will  be  an  ever 
present  source  of  inspiration. 

Starting  his  teaching  just  before  the 
discoveries  of  the  New  Physics  began, 
he  has  eagerly  watched  their  develop- 
ment and  has  brought  them  to  the 
notice  of  his  students,  incorporating 
them  in  his  courses  and  explaining 
them  so  clearly  that  the  problems 
ceased  to  seem  perplexing  mysteries 
and  became  the  natural  outcome  of 
their  knowledge  of  physical  facts. 
The  success  with  which  he  accom- 
plished this  is  attested  to  by  his  stu- 
dents, who  write  that  the  information 
gained  in  physics  has  been  of  more 
value  in  general  reading  than  that  ob- 
tained in  all  their  other  work  in 
College. 

Dr.  Waterman  came  to  Smith  in 
1897,   having   been   an   instructor  in 


physics  at  Princeton  University  for 
the  preceding  four  years.  At  Prince- 
ton he  obtained  his  A.B.  degree  in 
1888  and  his  Ph.D.  degree  in  1896. 
For  the  two  years  prior  to  his  gradu- 
ate work  he  was  Professor  of  Physics 
at  Purdue  University.  At  Princeton 
he  had  just  completed  some  brilliant 
researches  in  calorimetry,  which  have 
made  his  name  famous  throughout  the 
field,  and  this  work  brought  to  his 
teaching  a  love  for  precision  in  meas- 
urement and  accuracy  in  thought 
which  he  has  instilled  in  his  students. 

A  charter  member  of  the  American 
Physical  Society,  Dr.  Waterman  is  a 
Fellow  of  that  society  and  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science;  and  he  also  holds  the 
distinction  of  being  one  of  the  Ameri- 
can members  of  La  Societe  Francaise 
de  Physique. 

Before  his  coming  to  Smith,  the  de- 
partments of  Physics  and  Chemist r\ 
were  combined,  so  it  became  his  duty 
to  build  up  his  department  nearly 
from  the  foundation,  planning  the 
courses  so  wisely  that  their  general 
scheme  is  the  basis  of  the  courses  now 
in  the  department.  To  equip  the  de- 
partment so  that  it  lacks  few  of  the 
pieces  of  demonstration  and  labora- 
tory apparatus  which  add  so  much  to 
the  interest  and  understanding  of  the 
students  has  been  no  mean  task,  par- 
ticularly when  it  entailed  designing 
and  having  constructed  many  of  the 
simpler  types  of  apparatus  in  order 
that  the  more  expensive  might  be 
obtained. 

In  addition  to  his  tireless  work  in 
his  department,  Professor  Waterman, 
as  President  Neilson  testified  at  Last 
Chapel,*  gave  much  of  his  time  and 

*  See  page  380. 
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enerpv  to  work  with  preparatory 
schools,  partly  through  his  offices  as 
Chief  Examiner  and  Chief  Reader  in 
Physics  for  the  College  Entrance  Ex- 
amination Board  (offices  which  he  has 
held  for  22  years,  the  longest  term  of 
service  of  any  member  of  the  board), 
and  partly  through  direct  contact. 
He  was  always  most  generous  of  his 
time  and  sympathetic  with  their 
problems,  with  the  result  that  largely 
through  his  influence  the  courses  in 
secondary  schools  include  sufficient 
laboratory  work  and  are  of  such  high 
standard  that  students  are  able  to 
proceed  immediately  with  their  college 
courses. 

( )n  Alumnae  Day  the  reunion  mem- 
bers of  Physics  Club  joined  the  present 
members  in  presenting  to  the  College  a 
fund  from  which  a  prize,  to  be  known 
as  the  Frank  Allan  Waterman  Prize, 
will  be  given  each  year  to  an  outstand- 
ing student  in  physics.  In  this  way 
his  former  students  perpetuate  his  in- 
fluence in  the  department,  and  express 
their  appreciation  of  him  "as  a 
source  of  inspiration  to  all  coming  in 
contact  with  him." 

Gladys  Anslow  '14. 
Associate  Professor 

JUNE  and 
Commence- 
ment have  come 
again  and  a  group 
of  seniors  goes  out 
as  usual  into  a 
world,  as  viewed 
by  their  elders  at 
least,  more  than 
usually  insecure 
and  hostile.  This 
June  there  goes 
from  Smith  Col- 
lege another,  into  an  untried,  if  not 
threatening  future;  a  future  of  self- 
imposed  duties  and  of  leisure  after  47 
years  of  teaching  and  service  to  the 
life  of  the  academic  communities  in 
which  he  has  lived.       Professor  Ernst 


Heinrich   Mexsel 


Heinrich  Mensel  retires  from  the  Ger- 
man Department  of  which  he  has  been 
the  Head  for  32  years. 

From  Lunden  in  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein,  where  he  was  born  March  12, 
1865,  and  where  he  received  his  early 
education,  Mr.  Mensel  came  with  his 
family  in  1884  to  America,  where  he 
spent  his  first  year  in  the  German 
theological  seminary  of  the  Lutheran 
(  hurch  in  Chicago.  To  gain  a  further 
knowledge  of  English,  he  changed  to 
the  Lutheran  College  at  Carthage, 
Illinois,  from  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1887,  being  ordained  to  the 
Lutheran  ministry  two  years  later. 
Subsequent  graduate  work  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  earned  him  in  1896 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy, 
and  in  1920  Carthage  College  con- 
ferred on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Letters. 

Teaching,  however,  claimed  him  in 
place  of  the  ministry.  Even  in  his 
senior  year  at  college,  he  was  an  as- 
sistant in  Greek  and  Latin,  becoming 
Professor  of  Ancient  Classics  and  Ger- 
man soon  after  his  graduation.  Four 
years  later  an  instructorship  in  the 
University  of  Michigan  made  it  pos- 
sible for  him  to  study  Germanics 
under  Professors  Thomas,  Hench,  and 
Hemple.  After  nine  years  at  the 
University,  he  accepted  President 
Seelye's  invitation  to  become  the 
head  of  the  German  Department  in 
1901,  from  which  no  offers  from  vari- 
ous state  universities  have  been  able 
to  lure  him  away.  During  his  term 
at  Smith,  Mr.  Mensel  served  one  year 
as  lecturer  in  Germanic  Philology  at 
Harvard,  giving  in  addition  three 
courses  in  the  Graduate  School. 

Besides  his  teaching,  Mr.  Mensel 
has  given  most  generously  of  his  time 
to  administrative  work,  and  to  this 
phase  of  his  activities  and  service  Pres- 
ident Neilson  paid  especial  tribute  at 
Last  Chapel.*  He  has  appeared  offi- 
cially for  Smith  at  conferences  of  the 
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Seven  Colleges;  has  served  several 
times  on  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Modern  Language  Association, 
and  for  a  number  of  years  was  a  mem- 
ber of  its  Editorial  Committee. 

Mr.  Mensel  has  contributed  occa- 
sional articles  and  reviews  to  the 
Journal  of  English  and  Germanic 
Philology,  Modern  Philology,  School 
Review,  Education,  Monatshefte  fur 
deutschen  Unterricht,  and  other. jour- 
nals. He  has  written  on  the  Gothic 
alphabet,  the  Old  High  German  Bene- 
dictine Rule,  on  some  Norwegian 
charms,  on  various  aspects  of  modern 
language  teaching,  and  repeatedly  on 
the  subject  of  admission  to  college. 
His  edition  of  the  first  German  trans- 
lation of  Shakespeare's  "Romeo  and 
Juliet"  will  appear  in  the  next  number 
of  the  Smith  College  Studies  in  Modern 
Languages. 

To  many  students  and  residents  of 
Northampton,  Mr.  Mensel  is  known 
as  the  father  of  four  daughters,  all 
Smith  alumnae,  and  of  two  sons, 
Dartmouth  graduates;  to  many  alum- 
nae he  is  known  as  the  professor 
whose  scholarly  courses  were  high 
spots  in  their  college  careers ;  and  he  is 
known  to  his  colleagues  for  his  rare 
ability  as  teacher  and  administrator. 
The  former  members  of  Deutscher 
Verein  as  a  tribute  of  their  affection 
and  esteem  have  created  The  Ernst 
Heinrich  Mensel  Book  Fund,  and  the 
present  members  of  the  Club  pre- 
sented Mr.  Mensel  with  a  few  very 
rare  volumes. 

There  are  memories  of  happy  visits 
to  the  big  house  in  undergraduate 
days,  before  Mrs.  Mensel's  death. 
There  are  memories  of  delightful 
evenings,  years  later,  around  the  piano 
in  the  hospitable  Mensel  home,  and  of 
week-ends  at  his  charming  farm  in  the 
New  England  hills.  It  will  give  pleas- 
ure to  all  his  friends  to  know  that  even 
if  he  is  not  holding  office  hours  in 
Seelye  4,  and  lecturing  on  "Faust"  on 
Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday, 


r 

Siahlberg 
Mary  LOUISB  Foster  '91 


Mr.  Mensel  will  still  Bpend  a  great 
part  of  the  year  in  Northampton  and 
will  still  be  .1  beloved  member  of  the 
( College. 

<  .III  ord  (  'lark  '1 2 


WORDS 
praise  for 
the  living,  well- 
deserved  though 
they  are,  make  ib 
all  feel  a  l>it  self- 
conscious.  How- 
ever, no  one  who 
knows  Miss  Fos- 
ter can  view  with 
other  than  com- 
plete agreement 
the  expression  of 
esteem  for  her  achievements  both  at 
Smith  and  elsewhere  since  returning 
to  the  College  in  1908,  after  a  number 
of  years'  work  as  a  research  chemi>i 
and  teacher.  She  has  her  A.M.  de- 
gree from  Smith  (1912)  and  her  Ph.D. 
from  the  University  of  Chicago  (1914), 
and  her  fidelity  to  her  chosen  field  has 
been  an  inspiration  to  those  stud;  ing 
under  her. 

Although  Smith  has  always  felt 
that  Miss  Foster  was  hers  primarily, 
we  have  had  to  share  her  for  some 
large  part  of  the  last  few  years — not, 
however,  without  further  distinction 
to  the  College.  Accepting  the  invi- 
tation of  the  International  Institute 
for  Girls  in  Spain,  of  Boston,  and  tin- 
Junta  para  Ampliacion  de  los  Estudios 
Cientificos,  she  went  to  Spain  in  1920 
to  introduce  American  laboratory 
methods  to  the  young  women  of  the 
University  of  Madrid.  There  she 
gave  intensive  courses  in  analytical 
and  biological  chemistry  and  these 
were  welcomed  eagerly  by  the  stu- 
dents, particularly  since  such  an  op- 
portunity for  laboratory  work  Was  the 
first  of  its  kind  to  be  offered  them .  S< . 
successful  was  her  work  there  that  she 
was  urged  to  spend  another  year  with 
them,   and    this   she   did.     After   her 
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return  to  America  her  work  in  Spain 
irried  on  by  students  whom  she 
had  trained. 

In  1926  her  "Lavoisier,  His  Life 
and  Works*'  was  published  in  Smith 
College  Monographs,  and  she  has 
contributed  widely  to  scientific  and 
educational  journals. 

In  1927  she  was  again  invited  to 
Madrid,  to  install  a  new  laboratory 
which  was  dedicated  in  1928.  It  is 
called  the  Foster  Laboratory  in  recog- 
nition of  her  unique  service  both  in 
educational  guidance  and  in  the  ac- 
tual modeling  of  the  laboratory  which 
is  a  copy  of  her  own  in  Stoddard  Hall. 

Miss  Foster's  ability  not  only  as 
a  teacher  but  as  a  real  educator  was 
proved  later  when  she  went  to  Chile. 
At  Santiago  College  she  once  more 
undertook  the  installation  of  a  chem- 
ical laboratory.  In  addition,  she  re- 
organized the  library  and  found  time 
to  introduce  some  of  our  principles  of 
student  government  and  to  direct  a 
Commencement  which  was  a  minia- 
ture Smith  affair. 


During  her  various  sojourns  in 
Spain  she  had  become  interested  in 
translating  old  manuscripts  dealing 
with  alchemy.  In  1930  she  received 
an  award  from  the  American  Council 
of  Learned  Societies  and  this  enabled 
her  to  return  to  Spain  for  the  summer 
and  resume  her  historical  research  in 
the  libraries  there.  In  the  library  of 
San  Lorenzo  in  Escorial  she  found  a 
book  of  stones  written  in  1276.  She 
has  already  published  two  articles  as  a 
result  of  her  studies  of  this  book  and 
there  is  more  work  to  be  done. 

We  all  regret  that  Miss  Foster  is 
retiring  from  Smith  but  it  is  very  grati- 
fying to  know  that  she  will  go  on 
with  her  research.  She  might  well  sit 
back  and  contemplate  a  piece  of  work 
excellently  achieved,  but  it  is  hard  to 
imagine  one  of  her  energy  and  ability 
doing  just  that.  Next  year  will  find 
her  at  Washington  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  later  in  Spain  contin- 
uing the  deciphering  and  translating 
of  old  alchemical  manuscripts. 

Jane  L.  Hastings  '20 


In  Your  Own  Community 


To  all  Smith  Alumnae: 

Among  the  most  distressing  results  of  the  late  depression  are  its  effects  upon  the 
schools  and  factories  of  many  communities  of  the  United  States.  Schools  are 
closed,  classrooms  are  overcrowded,  schoolbooks  are  lacking.  Politicians  find 
school  budgets  easy  to  cut,  and  teachers  easy  to  discharge.  In  this  period  of  great 
change,  when  education  is  more  needed  than  ever  before,  our  elementary  school 
system  is  threatened. 

Equally  alarming  are  the  conditions  in  many  of  our  industrial  districts.  Women 
and  children  are  exploited,  being  made  to  work  for  long  hours  at  less  than  starvation 
wages. 

The  President  of  the  Yassar  Alumnae  Association  has  asked  our  cooperation  in  a 
concerted  effort  to  correct  such  abuses.  She  has  already  suggested  to  the  Yassar 
alumnae  that  they  make  themselves  aware  of  the  actual  conditions  in  their  communi- 
ties and  that  they  ally  themselves  with  nonpolitical  groups  which  are  trying  to  better 
them.  We  feel  sure  that  all  Smith  alumnae  will  lend  their  enthusiastic  support  to 
such  a  program. 

Therefore  will  you  not  inform  yourself  whether  the  school  budget  of  your  com- 
munity has  been  cut  more  than  is  actually  necessary,  whether  more  teachers  are 
needed,  and  whether  the  women  workers  in  the  factories  nearest  you  are  receiving 
fair  treatment?  Will  you  not  also  join  actively  the  best  organization  which  is  al- 
ready trying  to  insure  proper  school  and  labor  opportunities?  If  none  such  exists, 
will  you  not  help  to  organize  such  a  group? 

Frances  Carpenter  Huntington  1912 

President  of  the  Association 


^JToe  Commencement  ^Address 

Alanson  Bigelow  Houghton,  LL.D. 

^Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Minister  'Plenipotentiary  to 

Qerm any  from  February  1922  to  February  1925  and  to 

QreaU  'Britain  from  April  1925  to  1928 


THIS  country  of  ours  has  been 
undergoing  a  trying  experience. 
During  the  past  four  years  industry 
has  been  stagnant,  agriculture  pros- 
trate, values  shrunk  almost  beyond 
belief,  and  millions  of  our  people 
have  been  without  employment.  I 
need  not  dwell  upon  that  experience. 
It  has  cast  its  shadow  over  every 
home.  And  as  a  wholly  natural 
result,  a  kind  of  thinking  has  been 
encouraged  which,  to  say  the  least, 
has  hitherto  not  been  characteristic  of 
our  American  way  of  life.  It  has 
seemed  to  me  that  I  might  properly, 
and  perhaps  usefully,  say  a  few  words 
about  the  issues  thus  raised,  and  their 
ultimate  meaning. 

Those  who  are  graduating  here 
today,  like  their  entire  generation, 
must  take  on  new  responsibilities  as 
citizens  of  the  Republic.  I  am  aware 
that  there  are  many  who  will  encour- 
age them  in  the  belief  that  those 
responsibilities  are  more  formal  than 
real.  The  future,  they  will  be  told, 
is  assured.  But  you  do  not  need  me 
to  tell  you  that  this  kind  of  optimism, 
long  too  prevalent  in  America,  is 
without  justification.  In  times  like 
these,  it  is  a  positive  danger.  Our  life 
as  a  people  does  not  rest  upon  un- 
shakable foundations.  There  is  no 
certainty  that  our  future  will  unfold 
along  ever  broadening  lines  of  plenty 
and  contentment  and  higher  moral 
values.  Nothing  is  assured,  believe 
me,  except  as  we  will  it  so  and  make 
it  so.  Neither  we,  nor  any  other 
people  in  this  Western  world,  will 
return  again  to  the  conditions  prevail- 


ing before  the  war.  How  to  shape 
these  conditions  so  that  they  will 
develop  naturally  and  in  accordance 
with  our  traditions  and  make  a  better 
life  possible  in  America,  is  our  problem . 

Now,  we  all  want  that  better  life  in 
America.  We  are  not  content  to 
leave  its  coming  wholly  to  chance. 
Out  of  the  agony  and  futility  of  these 
postwar  years  has  come  a  new  and 
enlarged  conception  of  our  power  to 
give  a  more  rational  direction  to 
human  affairs.  Neither  we,  nor  the 
other  peoples  of  the  Western  world, 
are  any  longer  in  a  mood  to  regard 
such  factors  as  war,  or  poverty,  or 
economic  crises  as  wholly  beyond  our 
control.  We  mean  to  master  them. 
No  doubt,  in  time,  we  shall.  But  it 
is  well,  as  we  approach  these  new  and 
as  yet  unexplored  regions,  to  proceed 
with  caution  and  a  determination  not 
to  surrender  what  we  have  until  we 
are  assured  that  something  better  is 
to  take  its  place.  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
the  part  of  wisdom  neither  carelessly 
nor  cheaply  to  fritter  away  that  great 
inheritance  of  freedom  handed  down 
to  us  in  trust  by  our  fathers. 

Let  me  illustrate  what  I  mean.  If 
we  take  at  its  full  value  the  kind  of 
thinking  to  which  I  have  referred,  it 
can  be  summed  up.  I  think,  not  in 
terms,  perhaps,  but  by  implication,  in 
words  like  these:  that  democratic 
government  has  shown  itself  unfitted 
to  withstand  the  impact  of  modern 
economic  life;  that  capitalism,  so- 
called,  has  substantially  broken  down  : 
and  that  if  we  are  to  escape  from  the 
distressing  conditions  of  the  past  four 
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and  prevent  their  recurrence  in 
the  future  we  must  give  our  govern- 
ment power  to  direct  and  maintain  our 
economic  forces  in  effective  balance 
between  supply  and  demand.  As  the 
Russians  say,  we  must  have  a  plan. 
Such  an  argument  is  understandable 
enough.  Its  conclusion  is  appealing. 
To  work  to  a  plan  is,  broadly  speaking, 
safer  and  more  effective  than  to  work 
without  a  plan.  And  while  I  hasten 
to  add  that  I  use  that  conclusion 
merely  as  a  sort  of  hook  upon  which 
to  hang  what  I  want  to  say,  I  purpose 
to  comment  on  two  aspects  of  the 
argument  leading  up  to  it — first,  the 
question  of  fact;  second,  the  question 
of  expediency. 

The  question  of  fact  seems  to  me 
important  for  many  reasons.  If  the 
economic  distress  of  the  past  four 
years,  in  the  United  States,  is  in  fact 
due,  primarily  and  fundamentally, 
to  the  impotence  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment and  the  substantial  collapse 
of  capitalism,  the  situation  is  certainly 
serious.  It  is  that  assertion  which 
gives  impetus  and  strength  and  pas- 
sion to  most  of  the  angry  discontent 
of  which  we  are  conscious.  But  is  it 
true — is  it  in  accord  with  the  facts? 
I  confess  I  doubt  it.  Its  lack  of  truth, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  clearly  apparent  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  because  the 
depression,  coming  at  various  times 
and  in  varying  degrees  of  severity  to 
each  of  the  peoples  in  the  Western 
world,  nevertheless  embraced  them 
all,  not  only  the  self-governing  and 
capitalistic  peoples  but  those  whose 
governments  were,  frankly,  not  demo- 
cratic, and  whose  economic  and  po- 
litical systems  were  unified  under 
national  control.  That  governments, 
economic  systems,  and  individuals 
deficient  in  a  sense  of  social  respon- 
sibility contributed  to  enhance  the 
severity  of  the  depression,  I  have  no 
doubt.  But  that  these  factors  were 
primarily  responsible  for  the  depres- 


sion itself  cannot  be  true.     The  facts 
disprove  it. 

But  I  want  to  go  further.  Inas- 
much as  the  depression  was  world- 
wide, its  explanation  must  be  equally 
all  embracing.  And  that  explanation 
roots,  primarily  and  fundamentally,  I 
believe,  in  the  war  which  ended,  in  a 
narrow  sense,  some  fifteen  years  ago. 
And  again,  I  say,  I  can  understand 
why  the  fact  escaped  us.  Until 
recently,  at  any  rate,  we  have  been 
ready  to  believe  that  that  war  was, 
essentially,  like  the  wars  which  had 
preceded  it — greater,  of  course,  in  ex- 
tent, more  destructive  in  its  effects, 
but  after  all  essentially  the  same — a 
regrettable  incident  but  one  from 
which  the  world  would  quickly  re- 
cover. Now  we  know  better.  It  was 
not  the  same;  for  it  was  waged,  not 
by  armies,  but  by  peoples.  And 
when  the  great  civilized  peoples, 
dividing  on  relatively  equal  terms, 
deliberately  turned  from  the  helpful 
and  up-building  processes  of  peace  to 
devote  themselves — aided  by  every 
power  which  human  ingenuity  could 
devise — to  the  purposes  of  sheer 
destruction,  the  destruction  wTOught 
could  only  be  fatally  complete.  Such 
a  war  could  only  end  in  substantial 
exhaustion,  for  it  consumed  most  of 
the  fluid  capital  upon  which  the  world 
had  hitherto  depended  for  ordinary 
replacements  and  advances.  It  left 
the  participating  countries  substan- 
tially without  credit.  It  destroyed 
that  delicate  balance  of  trade  between 
them  which  had  been  the  outgrowth 
of  centuries.  It  put  the  world's 
economic  machinery  so  out  of  relation 
to  the  normal  requirements  of  peace 
that  it  could  function  only  with 
difficulty.  But  more  severe  than  the 
direct  loss  was  the  indirect  loss — the 
dislocation  and  demoralization  which 
followed.  When  the  cannon  ceased 
to  roar,  each  of  the  participating 
peoples,  as  you  remember,  was  com- 
pelled to  face  a  problem  which  some 
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of  them  have  never  yet  been  able  to 
solve — how  to  turn  these  millions 
engaged  in  sheer  destruction  back 
again  into  the  processes  of  peace  and 
provide  them  employment. 

Then  the  postwar  treaties  came  to 
make  the  situation  even  more  difficult. 
They  created  a  new  Europe  held 
together  by  force,  which  otherwise,  in 
its  present  form,  would  not  endure  for 
one  moment.  Impossible  penalties 
were  imposed.  A  fiery  spirit  of 
nationalism  was  set  free  which  mani- 
fested itself  on  the  one  hand  in  vastly 
increased  armaments  and,  on  the 
other,  in  the  imposition  of  tariffs  and 
quotas  and  embargoes  and  other 
restrictive  measures  to  make  more 
difficult,  where  it  did  not  make  im- 
possible, such  trade  as  still  struggled 
to  exist.  There  are,  for  instance, 
more  than  12,000  miles  of  tariff  walls 
today  in  Europe,  when  before  the 
war  there  were  less  than  5000  miles. 
I  say  nothing  of  the  huge  debts, 
internal  and  external,  largely  without 
any  economic  equivalent  to  balance 
them,  which  rest  today  like  a  dead 
weight  upon  production — debts  which 
cannot  be  paid  and  are  being  reduced 
by  "indirect  repudiation.  I  say  noth- 
ing about  the  temper  of  mind  created 
by  these  years  of  war — restless,  reck- 
less, intolerant,  lawless.  I  say  noth- 
ing of  the  fact  that  certain  individuals 
and  certain  groups  exploited  this 
situation  apparently  without  any  con- 
ception of  the  ultimate  reactions  of 
their  own  deeds.  Before  the  Western 
world  could  again  return  to  normal 
conditions,  what  had  been  destroyed 
had  first  to  be  replaced.  We  have 
been  seeking  some  magic  door  through 
which  we  might  pass  to  find  what  we 
have  lost.  There  is  no  such  door. 
There  could  not  be.  We  were  simply 
left  in  the  grip  of  a  process,  harsh, 
inexorable,  inevitable,  which  could 
not  be  escaped — which  in  the  end 
brought  the  abnormal  profits,  the 
inflated  values,  the  artificially  main- 


tained wages,  the  extravagance,  the 
wastefulness,  the  speculation  of  these 
postwar  years  to  the  bitter  test  of 
reality.  The  war  thus  created  a  situa- 
tion which  in  the  end  forced  us  to  do, 
involuntarily,  what  we  would  not 
do,  and  perhaps  could  not  do,  volun- 
tarily. And  I  conic—  very  freely,  that 
my  only  wonder  is  that  the  depression 
did  not  come  sooner.  I  have  known, 
as  it  happens,  many  of  those  who 
during  these  years  directed  affairs  in 
several  European  countries.  I  have 
seen  their  efforts,  recognized  their 
difficulties,  and  admired  their  cour- 
age. But  of  the  few  I  have  known 
intimately,  I  cannot  recall  one  who,  in 
the  end,  was  not  made  conscious  that 
his  efforts  were  hopeless — that  a 
cleansing  period  must  be  passed 
through  before  progress,  in  any  true 
sense,  was  possible. 

So  much,  then,  for  what  I  have 
termed  the  question  of  fact.  If,  with 
some  show  of  reason,  we  may  assume 
that  the  war  was  primarily  responsible 
for  causing  the  depression  in  the 
United  States  as  well  as  elsewhere  I 
turn  now  to  what  I  have  termed  the 
question  of  expediency.  Ever  since 
the  beginning,  we  in  America  have 
been  creating  and  developing  a  kind  of 
life  peculiarly  our  own.  It  was  con- 
ceived in  freedom.  Its  central  point 
is  the  individual.  And,  let  me  add, 
with  every  opportunity  thus  granted 
to  the  individual  there  went  an  inher- 
ent responsibility  for  the  common 
good.  Government,  in  this  view,  was 
to  lay  down  the  rules  of  the  game,  as  it 
were,  and  to  enforce  them,  but  to 
leave  the  actual  playing  to  the  indi- 
viduals, who  in  turn  were  to  play  the 
game  honestly,  and  not  as  sharpers: 
that  is  of  the  very  essence  of  democ- 
racy. And  if  we  take  the  long  view — 
and  if  you  would  estimate  democracy 
fairly,  remember  always  that  the  long 
view  rather  than  the  short  must  be 
taken — the  results  measured  in  terms 
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of  contentment,  of  opportunity,  and 
of  achievement,  have  been,  as  the 
world  goes,  not  unsatisfactory.  That 
we  have  not  fully  measured  up  to  the 
opportunity  given  us  we  know.  That 
we  have  been  careless  in  our  political 
duties  is  obvious.  But,  even  so, 
conceding  the  faults  of  omission  and 
commission,  that  American  conception 
of  life  and  government  has  been  the 
moving  force  behind  most  of  the 
economic  and  social  and  political 
development  of  the  past  century.  It 
remains,  as  I  believe,  if  we  still  cherish 
the  ideal  of  freedom  and  remain 
capable  of  effective  self-government, 
even  today  the  hope  of  the  world. 

The  increasing  scope  and  complex- 
ity of  our  economic  life,  its  eager, 
restless,  dynamic  spirit,  created  prob- 
lems, which,  in  the  main,  arose  in 
fields  of  action  where  existing  rules  of 
conduct  did  not  effectively  apply. 
Instead  of  making  new  rules  and 
enforcing  them,  instead  of  extending 
the  framework  of  government  to 
embrace  these  regions  as  our  tradi- 
tions demanded,  a  short  cut  was 
attempted.  Government  was  made 
a  participant  in  our  economic  life.  I 
am  not  yet  persuaded  that  this  change 
has  justified  its  promise  or  that  in 
the  long  run  it  will  be  persisted  in. 
But  on  the  whole,  and  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  up  to  the  present,  at  any  rate, 
governmental  encroachment  in  regions 
we  have  hitherto  believed  more  wisely 
and  safely  left  to  the  individual,  while 
not  inconsiderable,  and  while  more  or 
less  constant,  has  not  as  yet  seriously 
affected  the  main  trend  of  American 
life.  We  are  still  individualists.  We 
still  think  of  our  government  as  a 
servant,  not  as  a  master.  Our  willing- 
ness to  experiment,  and  to  progress 
by  the  rule  of  trial  and  error,  is 
characteristic  and  sound.  And  as 
long  as  the  changes  we  attempt 
remain  frankly  experiments,  no  reason 
for  apprehension  exists.  But  I  need 
hardly  point  out  to  you  that  ultimate 


results  are  often  difficult  to  estimate, 
and  that  each  experiment  tends  to  tie 
itself  more  or  less  permanently  into 
government  and  to  draw  around  itself 
forces  and  interests  which,  inherently, 
do  not  lend  themselves  readily  to  a 
verdict  of  failure.  Each  step  in  that 
direction,  I  am  afraid,  possesses 
elements  of  permanence  which  we 
shall  do  well  to  keep  before  us.  For, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  whatever  may  be 
the  promise  held  out,  we  have  some- 
thing very  definite  to  lose,  and  it  may 
be  something  very  definite  to  fear. 

With  that  American  conception  of 
government  in  mind,  what,  I  ask, 
should  be  our  attitude  toward  these 
incessant  and  far-reaching  proposals 
to  make  our  life  something  other, 
fundamentally,  than  it  is?  To  me  the 
answer  seems  clear.  The  burden  of 
proof  must  rest  upon  those  who 
advocate  them.  They  must  give  us 
adequate  assurance  that  what  they 
propose  is  in  the  direction  of  steadier 
work,  higher  standards  of  living, 
greater  freedom  from  industrial  crises, 
and  a  dynamic  rather  than  a  static 
conception  of  society.  They  must 
showr  us,  moreover,  how  these  results 
are  to  be  obtained.  And,  so  far  as  I 
can  see,  they  have  but  the  one  answer 
— by  extending  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment. Such  an  answer  is  to  me  not 
convincing  for  two  reasons.  First, 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  assume  that 
the  mere  occupancy  of  public  office 
confers  upon  its  possessor  some  new 
and  peculiar  virtue  by  means  of  which 
he  comes  to  possess  greater  ability 
and  wisdom  and  honesty  and  efficiency 
than  the  rest  of  us,  who  are  competent 
to  perform  such  a  task,  say,  as  nation- 
al economic  planning?  And  with  all 
respect,  I  doubt  if  public  office  can 
add  a  cubit  to  any  man's  stature.  He 
remains,  I  am  afraid,  very  much 
what  he  was.  Water  cannot  and 
does  not  rise  above  its  own  level. 
Second,  if  we  may  take  as  illustration 
those    peoples    whose   economic    and 
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political  activities  have  been  unified 
in  the  State,  the  evidence,  to  say 
the  least,  is  not  reassuring.  Wher- 
ever a  movement  in  that  direction, 
conscious  of  itself  and  of  its  purpose, 
has  come  into  power,  you  find  that  the 
government  so  created  is  autocratic, 
based  on  force,  and  maintained  frankly 
bv  force.  Intolerance  takes  the  place 
of  tolerance.  Freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of 
organization,  a  kindly  conception  of 
human  relations,  is  cast  aside.  Con- 
formity is  the  sine  qua  non.  Democ- 
racy, democratic  government,  and 
freedom  of  the  individual  are  alike 
condemned.  I  am  not  assured,  more- 
over, that  in  such  a  State  any  other 
policy  is  possible.  Economic  activ- 
ities are  pretty  vital  things.  They 
involve  questions  of  bread  and  butter, 
and  standards  of  living,  and  the  like. 
And  when  the  State  becomes,  in 
reality,  the  employer,  rigid  control  is 
necessary,  and  submission  must  be 
enforced.  I  am  not  saying  this  be- 
cause I  believe  that,  as  a  people,  we 
have  any  conscious  purpose  or  desire 
to  move  in  that  direction.  I  do  not. 
I  am  saying  it  merely  to  emphasize 
that,  if  gradually  and  little  by  little 
our  economic  interests  are  placed 
under  governmental  control  and  direc- 
tion, beyond,  as  I  said,  making  the 
rules  of  the  game  more  adequate, 
the  time  may  come  when,  on  grounds 
of  general  well-being,  that  control 
and  direction  will  be  contested.  A 
form  of  governmental  organization 
may  easily  evolve  which  will  be 
intolerant  of  opposition,  and,  in  the 
belief  that  his  welfare  demands  it, 
will  submerge  the  individual.  That 
is  not  a  direction  in  which  men  and 
women  reared  under  American  tradi- 
tions should  look  for  relief. 

The  burden  of  proof  then,  I  say, 
should  rest  upon  those  who  propose 
and  advocate  the  extension  of  govern- 
mental control.    I  go  even  further. 


I  believe  thai  nothing  which  can  be 
equally  well  done  by  individuals, 
within  clearly  formulated  rules,  should 
be   undertaken   by   our   government. 

That  is  fundamental.  And  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  reactionary.  And  if  I 
may  revert  again  to  the  matter  of 
economic  planning,  is  there  not  a 
touch  of  Alice  in  Wonderland  in  tin- 
fact  that  so  far  from  having  failed  to 
plan  their  activities  more  intelligently, 
those  of  our  citizens  engaged  in  indus- 
trial enterprises,  at  any  rate,  have 
been  forbidden  by  law  even  to  attempt 
it?  Laws  passed  half  a  century  ago 
to  prevent  monopoly  and  the  exaction 
of  unfair  and  abnormal  prices,  still 
exist.  At  the  time,  such  prohibition 
was  desirable.  Conditions  of  scarcity 
prevailed.  Increased  production  was 
sought.  Competition  was  therefore 
encouraged.  But  today,  when  condi- 
tions of  overabundance  rather  than 
scarcity  confront  us,  those  laws  take 
on  a  wholly  different  significance. 
We  have  come  to  recognize  that 
competition,  per  se,  can  be  terribly 
wasteful  both  in  lives  and  material 
things,  and,  for  our  common  safety 
and  welfare,  should  be  brought  under 
rational  control.  And  yet  if,  today, 
two  men,  or  two  hundred  and  two 
men,  come  together  to  regulate  their 
output  and  prevent  overproduction 
and  inevitable  unemployment,  they 
are  likely,  they  are  exceedingly  likely, 
as  a  result  of  that  little  excursion  into 
the  realms  of  common  sense,  to  find 
themselves  behind  the  bars  of  a  federal 
penitentiary.  The  legal  assumption, 
apparently,  is  that  they  have  been 
guilty  of  an  antisocial  act — that 
they  are  criminals.  But  how,  other- 
wise than  by  acting  together,  is  it 
possible  for  these  men  to  bring  their 
individual  operations  under  control 
and  direction?  Until  they  are  given 
an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  what 
they  can  and  will  do  to  promote  and 
protect,  not  only  their  own  interests, 
but  the  interests  of  the  public  at  large, 
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by  organization,  it  does  seem  to  me 
th.it  we  have  little  justification  in 
assuming  that  the  creation  of  a  few 
molt  governmental  agencies  to  control 
.ind  guide  them  will  make  the  situation 
Letter.  Is  it  not  obvious  that  what 
the  situation  needs  is  more  individual 
freedom  of  action  rather  than  less? 
Should  we  not  attempt,  at  least,  to 
solve  the  problem  along  our  own  lines 
before  considering  measures  based  on 
alien  conceptions  of  life  and  govern- 
ment:?  In  saying  this,  I  recognize 
thai  no  such  freedom  of  choice  is,  in 
reality,  still  left  us.  The  thin  edge 
of  governmental  control  has  already 
been  driven  in  too  far.  In  some  de- 
gree, it  will  persist. 

May  I.  in  conclusion,  say  one  word 
more.  I  told  you,  as  I  began,  that 
the  problem  facing  us  was  so  to  shape 
the  new  conditions  emerging  out  of 
the  postwar  years  that  they  should 
develop  in  harmony  with  our  tradition 
and  make  a  better  life  possible 
in  America.  I  want  to  add  this. 
Democracy  gives  freedom  of  oppor- 
tunity: its  inspiration  is  the  common 
good ;  its  means  is  representative  gov- 
ernment. But  democracy  involves  a 
higher  degree  of  individual  responsi- 
bility than  any  other  form  of  govern- 
ment. As  a  citizen,  I  have  no  right 
to  be  guided  only  by  my  personal  and 
individual  interests;  the  same  is  true 
of  me  as  a  merchant,  a  banker,  or  a 
laborer.  If  I  want  democracy  to 
succeed,  I  have  not  only  a  responsibil- 
ity to  myself  but  to  others.  And, 
I  fear,  as  a  nation,  we  have  not  fully 
realized  these  implications  of  democ- 
racy. That  need  now  devolves  upon 
those  who  are  graduating  here  today 
and  upon  their  generation.  I  hope 
and  pray  they  may  see  the  need 
more  clearly  than  we,  and  that  their 
lives  may  be  evidence  of  a  higher  and 
nobler  concept  of  citizenship  than  we, 


who  preceded  them,  have  shown. 
Let  them  remember  always  that  mere 
changes  of  social  machinery  will  not 
take  them  far.  At  the  moment, 
there  are  several  organized  groups  in 
this  country  who  are  ready,  and  even 
eager,  to  supply  us  with  a  form  of 
government  which,  automatically  as 
they  believe,  will  give  us  all  we  seek. 
These  advocates  of  a  new  and  more 
highly  modernized  America,  it  is  true, 
differ  radically  among  themselves 
as  to  the  measures  to  be  adopted. 
That,  perhaps,  was  to  be  expected. 
Experts  seldom  agree.  But  in  one 
respect  they  do  agree.  They  regard 
social  machinery  as  all  important. 
And  it  is  not.  The  all-important  fact 
is  character — the  moral  status  of  a 
people.  And  if,  in  what  I  have  said, 
I  have  seemed  to  you  reluctant  to 
admit  the  value  of  a  kind  of  thinking, 
which,  by  the  creation  of  new  govern- 
mental agencies,  seeks  to  make  life  in 
America  more  generous,  more  assured 
of  its  necessities,  more  full  of  oppor- 
tunity and  contentment  and  moral 
well-being,  it  is  not  that  I  do  not 
believe  those  ideals  are  to  be  sought, 
but  because  I  believe  fervently  they 
can  be  realized  more  quickly,  more 
certainly,  more  effectively  within  our 
American  tradition  and  in  definite 
relation  to  our  democratic  form  of 
government  than  without.  The  way 
is  open.  There  is  room  in  this  coun- 
try for  every  last  bit  of  generosity 
and  sympathy  and  understanding 
and  idealism  which  Youth  can  give. 
It  is  for  Youth  to  dream  its  dreams, 
and  to  bring  them  into  our  common 
life  and  make  it  kindlier  and  juster  and 
happier  and  more  responsive  to  what 
democracy  implies.  And,  I  may  add, 
it  is  for  them  also  to  make  sure  that, 
in  the  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
"government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth." 


"We  See  by  the  Tapers" 


Mary  Ellen  Chase, 
Litt.D. 


THE  colleges 
and  universi- 
ties of  the  country 
have  been  very 
much  aware  of  men 
and  women  who 
have  either  di- 
rectly or  vicari- 
ously a  Smith 
background  as  the 
notes  on  this  page 
testify.  We  men- 
tion first  the  hon- 
orary degrees  given  to  Marjorie  Hope 
Nicolson,  Dean  of  Smith,  by  Mount 
Holyoke;  to  Elizabeth  (Cutter)  Mor- 
row '96,  Trustee,  by  Amherst;  and  to 
Mary  Ellen  Chase,  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish, by  Bowdoin.  In  presenting  Miss 
Nicolson  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Letters,  Dr.  Gait  said : 

.  .  .  Marjorie  Hope  Nicolson,  Bachelor 
of  Arts  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  Doc- 
tor of  Philosophy  at  Yale  University,  Grad- 
uate Student  in  Johns  Hopkins  University 
and  in  Europe,  former  member  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  University  of  Michigan  and 
of  Goucher,  Fellow  of  the  John  Guggenheim 
Memorial  Foundation,  Professor  of  English 
and  Dean  of  Smith  College.  .  .  . 

President  Woolley's  citation  was: 
.  .  .  Dean  of  Mount  Holyoke's  sister 
college;  distinguished  scholar  and  writer  as 
well  as  administrator;  bringing  to  your  col- 
leagues in  this  educational  valley  the  stimu- 
lus of  originality  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion.  .  .  . 

President  King  said  to  Mrs.  Morrow : 
Elizabeth  Cutter  Morrow,  wise  and  re- 
sourceful in  counsel  as  trustee  of  a  sister 
college;  active  civic  leader;  writer  of  prose 
and  verse;  with  constant  poise  and  steady 
judgment,  you  have  shared  in  the  career  of 
Amherst's  most  beloved  son.  ...  I  con- 
fer upon  you  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Humane  Letters,  and  welcome  you  for- 
mally to  the  Amherst  fellowship  which  you 
have  shared  since  your  undergraduate  days. 

and  President  Sills  to  Miss  Chase: 

Mary  Ellen  Chase,  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maine,  Doctor  of  Philosophy  of 
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Elizabeth  Cutter 
Morrow,  L.I  I  D. 


Marjorie  Hope 
\h  OLSON.  Litt.D. 


the  University  of  Michigan,   Professor  of 

English  at  Smith  College,  daughter  of  a 
Bowdoin  father  and  sister  of  a  Bowdoin 
brother  graduating  today;  whose  interpre- 
tation of  Maine  life  in  '"  \  <  roodly  I  leritage  " 
has  added  to  the  classics  of  our  State  a  beau- 
tifully written,  beautifully  Interpretative 
account  of  those  homes  that  have  distin- 
guished this  corner  of  New  England  which 
smiles  at  us  above  all  others  for  simple, 
spiritual  values — Honoris  Causa,  Doctor 
of  Letters. 

Dr.  Florence  Sabin  '93,  noted  so 
many  times  in  these  columns,  received 
still  other  honorary  degrees  in  June: 
Doctor  of  Science  from  New  York 
University  and  from  Wilson  College. 

Dr.  Mabelle  Blake,  for  eight  years 
Personnel  Director  and  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Education  at  Smith,  has  left 
the  College  to  become  President  of 
Chicago  Teachers'  College. 

We  next  record  various  prizes 
won  by  alumnae,  as  follows:  Mary 
Vastine  '29  was  awarded  the  Dr. 
Hubley  R.  Owen  prize  at  the  Women's 
Medical  College  in  Philadelphia  for 
the  best  examination  in  surgery  by  a 
third  year  student;  Pauline  Slom  '32, 
the  Susan  Anthony  Potter  prize 
for  the  best  thesis  by  a  student,  grad- 
uate or  undergraduate,  in  Harvard 
or  Radcliffe  on  any  subject  in  the 
field  of  comparative  literature  ap- 
proved by  the  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment; Margaret  Haley  '28,  one 
of    three    traveling    scholarships    of 
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SI 500  each  by  the  Columbia  School  of 
Journalism,  with  Dorothy  Lockwood 
'30  as  alternate.  Marjorie  Henry  Ils- 
ley  '08  has  received  the  honorary 
degree  Les  Palmes  Academiques  for 
her  teaching  and  her  thesis  written  for 
the  French  Ph.D.  (1927)  from  the 
I  niversity  of  Paris.  "The  Nobel  Prize 
Winners  in  Literature"  (revised  and 
enlarged)  by  Annie  Russell  Marble  '86 
is  listed  15th  on  William  Lyon  Phelps's 
list  of  100  selected  books  of  the  year. 

The  Daily  Hampshire  Gazette  prints 
an  item  of  general  Smith  interest  to 
the  effect  that  Auriel  Friedrich  ex-'28, 
from  Florence,  Mass.,  was  chosen  by 
the  Department  of  State  as  one  of 
four  stenographic  secretaries  to  go 
with  the  American  delegation  to  the 
Economic  Conference  in  London. 

The  President-elect  of  Harvard, 
James  Bryant  Conant,  Harvard  '14, 
is  the  brother  of  Esther  Conant  '03. 
Since  1929  he  has  been  Sheldon 
Emery  Professor  of  Organic  Chem- 
istry at  Harvard. 


Harvard  University  conferred  the 
honorary  degree  of  D.D.  on  Harry 
Emerson  Fosdick  (husband  of  Flor- 
ence Whitney  '00  and  father  of 
Elinor  Fosdick  '33);  of  LL.D.  on 
Lewis  Williams  Douglas  (husband  of 
Peggy  Zinsser  '19);  and  of  M.A.  on 
Louis  E.  Kirstein  (father  of  Mina 
Kirstein  Curtiss  '18).  Amherst  Col- 
lege also  conferred  an  LL.D.  on  Mr. 
Douglas. 

Middlebury  College  conferred  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  on  Dr. 
John  Wheeler  (husband  of  Julia 
Smith  '02),  director  of  the  Eye  In- 
stitute of  the  New  York  Medical 
Center;  and  Wesleyan  an  LL.D.  on 
Frank  L.  Boyden  (husband  of  Helen 
Childs  '04),  director  of  Deerfield 
Academy. 

In  May,  Henri  Laurent,  husband  of 
Harriet  Moriarty  '16,  was  crowned 
Laureate  in  History  by  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Belgium.  He  will  be  at 
Harvard  the  first  semester  of  next 
year. 


The  Alumnae  Committee  of  Seven  Colleges  Completes 
Its  Fifth  Year 

{Condensed  from  the  Report  of  Dorothy  Douglas  Zinsser  '13) 

THE  Quarterly  of  last  August  reported  the  formation  of  the  Advisory  Council  of 
Men;  the  significant  report  rendered  by  that  Council;  and  the  wide  comment  given  by 
magazines  and  papers.  The  February  issue  opoke  of  the  broadcasts  describing  the  found- 
ing and  growth  of  our  colleges  and  also  gave  a  digest  of  the  Chicago  luncheon  given  to 
bankers  and  lawyers.  This  luncheon  initiated  so  successfully  the  attempt  to  lay  informa- 
tion before  men  who  might  help  our  colleges,  that  luncheons  were  held  in  Cleveland, 
Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  and  Pittsburgh.  Mr.  MacCracken  addressed  four, 
and  in  Pittsburgh,  Miss  Woolley  spoke.  In  Cleveland  Mr.  Newton  Baker  presided  and 
spoke.  The  New  York  Times  printed  the  addresses.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given 
to  the  local  alumnae  clubs  which  planned  the  programs  and  bore  the  expenses.  The  invi- 
tations were  issued  by  three  prominent  men — judges,  lawyers,  or  trust  company  officers — 
who  were  hosts. 

Editors  are  most  friendly:  the  series  of  articles  written  for  the  Times  by  Eunice  Fuller 
Barnard,  Smith  '08,  has  been  noted  in  successive  Quarterlies;  two  articles  have  been  in 
Scribner's,  one  in  Good  Housekeeping,  and  in  May  the  Woman's  Home  Companion  pub- 
lished an  editorial  urging  more  scholarship  endowment  for  women's  colleges.  The  series 
in  Needlecraft  is  continuing.  In  April,  a  study  of  1932  gifts  to  education  was  used  to 
show  that  gifts  to  women's  colleges  lag  far  behind  those  to  men's.  Three  magazines  of 
national  circulation  have  articles  in  hand,  and  a  smaller  one  reaching  important  execu- 
tives will  print  the  Advisory  Council's  Report  with  a  word  from  Mr.  MacCracken. 
Student  Aid  used  this  report  and  other  addresses. 

There  has  been  another  example  of  a  man  leaving  as  much  to  a  women's  college  as  to 
his  own :  the  will  of  Mr.  Arthur  Cams  revealed  equal  bequests  to  Wellesley  and  Harvard. 
In  December  the  Committee  entertained  the  Presidents,  and  future  policies  were  dis- 
cussed. A  Music  Festival  is  proposed  but  plans  are  not  made.  The  Committee  ends  the 
year  confident  that  public  interest  has  never  been  more  staunchly  pledged,  and  grateful 
for  the  encouragement  of  friends,  new  and  old. 
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Story  and  drawings  by  Elspdh  MacDuffie  O'Halloran  '20  with  additions  by  E.  N.  II.  '03 


THERE'S  a  very  Alice-In-YYonder- 
land  sort  of  feeling  in  trying  to 
get  all  of  Commencement  into  words. 
There's  no  place  to  start  from,  though 
both  the  Red  Queen  and  Miss  Lewis 
would  recommend  the  beginning  to 
Alice  and  me.  This  reporter  has 
taken  a  leaf  from  Senior  Dramatics, 
and  will  be  a  constructionist,  with 
flying  leaps  up  and  down  stairs,  and 
only  the  very  slightest  hint  of  coher- 
ence, but,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  with  plenty 
of  force  and  mass  and  dramatic  effect. 
For  there  never  was  such  a  Com- 
mencement, or  such  grand  reuning 
classes,  or  such  a  nice  college  as  Smith 
College — never,  never,  never. 

That  conviction  starts  with  the 
special  bend  of  the  Connecticut  River 
around  which  valley  trains  and  north- 
bound motors  wheel;  and  the  green- 
ness of  the  world  spreads  out  under 
the  warm  blue  sky  which  is  a  part  of 
Hamp  in  June.  Even  if  there  hap- 
pened to  be  an  edge  on  the  air  this 
year,  and  more  than  a  suggestion  of 
ominous  gray  on  the  horizon,  the  road 
was  filled  with  scurrying  cars,  and 
the  streets  of  Northampton  were 
swarmed  with  reuners  in  white  clothes 
of  a  tingling  newness  and  freshness, 
or  of  the  tried  and  true  vintage  of 
other  years — it  really  didn't  matter  in 
the  least.  Everyone  was  a  stranger 
at  first,  and  then  someone  shouted  at 


us  (this  editorial  "we"  is  getting  us 
into  trouble  at  the  very  outset!);  and 
Mr.  Gray  remembered  us;  and  there 
were  the  Grecourt  Gates  wide  open; 
and  the  windows  of  Seelye  were  hung 
with  banners,  and  our  spine  began  to 
tingle  with  premonitions  of  enchant- 
ment. 

The  brisk  efficiency  of  general 
Headquarters  starts  in  at  the  first 
distant  roll  of  Commencement  thun- 
der to  look  after  the  peremptory  or 
casual  needs  of  alumnae  (and  their 
sisters,  and  their  cousins,  and  their 
aunts — meaning  mostly  their  hus- 
bands and  children !) ;  and  we  found 
ourselves  milling  about  Seelye  6,  ask- 
ing silly  questions  and  getting  sensible 
answers,  not  to  mention  the  grand 
room  on  the  top  floor  of  Albright — it 
was  the  last  one  left  on  campus,  by  the 
way — an  impressive  little  fan  of 
tickets,  and  our  good  old  Commence- 
ment bag  which  we  promptly  filled 
with  printed  information,  campus 
maps,  and  all  sorts  of  gadgets  without 
which  no  reuner — '76  or  regular — 
moves  a  step. 

From  the  very  first  it  was  obvious 
that  we  were  "seeing  some  reunion" 
as  1913  was  to  remark  in  the  Parade: 
mobs  of  gals  of  every  age  who  ap- 
parently had  never  heard  of  that 
quaint  outworn  phrase  "the  depres- 
sion."    Indeed,  as  a  bit  of  testimony 
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that  you  can't  keep  a  Smith  alumna 
down,  we  are  pleased  to  announce 
thai  115  more  persons  registered  at 
Headquarters  this  June  than  last! 
And  everybody  looked  so  young! 
Even  1883,  whom  anyone  might 
reasonably  expect  to  be  middle-aged, 
was  gay  and  debonair,  elbowing 
through  the  crowd  to  Hubbard  and 
Washburn,  with  their  handsome  hus- 
bands in  tow,  looking  pleased  and 
proud.  And  we  heard  it  rumored 
that  '88,  back  in  Chapin  for  their 
forty-fifth,  got  so  hilarious  one  night 
that  the  Head  of  House,  thinking  that 
the  noise  came  from  the  undergradu- 
ates, came  upstairs  to  plead  for  her 
"elderly"  guests! 

Everybody  shouted,  every  class 
headquarters  was  papered  with  pic- 
tures of  delightful  small  boys  and 
girls  one  could  look  at  forever;  some- 
how or  other  we  found  ourselves 
consuming  the  first  of  the  ubiquitous 
Commencement  sandwiches;  and  by  a 
miracle  we  got  to 

DRAMATICS  in  our  next-to-best 
dress  5  minutes  before  it  began. 
We  were  prepared  to  think  it  wouldn't 
be  exciting  because  it  wasn't  in  the 
Academy  of  Music  (I  guess  that  dates 
us,  all  right!),  but  Students'  Building 


was  well  filled,  and  when  the  curtain 
opened  on  the  first  misty  scene  and 
the  moonlight  oozed  out  into  the 
hall,  we  forgot  our  fears.  For  not 
only  the  change  of  building  had 
scared  us  but  the  program  of  "Fal- 
staff"  had  filled  our  hearts  with 
qualms.  Three  Falstaffs — scenes  in 
"the  regular  Modern  manner,  the 
Elizabethan  manner,  the  Fantastic- 
Constructionist  manner,  the  Free 
Decorative  manner,  and  the  Natu- 
ralistic manner."  Our  self-esteem 
swooned.  We  were  uninformed  after 
all  these  years!  Then  we  saw  1883 
sitting  calmly  in  the  front  row,  not  a 
bit  timorous,  and  we  took  heart.  But 
as  the  play  progressed,  we  wondered 
what  was  going  on  behind  those  calm 
1883  exteriors! 

We  liked  so  many  things  about 
Senior  Dramatics  that  we  shall  save 
our  middle-aged  murmurs  till  the  last. 
The  lighting  and  the  scenic  effects 
were  grand .  The  Fantastic-Construc- 
tionist  Scene  (Helen  Geller  as  Falstaff  ) 
with  its  stairs  that  twisted  up  out  of 
sight,  and  its  startling  black  and 
white  contrasts '  in  its  costumes  of 
oilcloth  and  cellophane,  gave  a  fillip 
to  Shakespeare  that  had  never  been 
there  before.  Prince  Hal,  played  by 
Eleanor  Jones,  was  a  charming  lad. 


The  Fantastic-Constructionist  Scene 


Stahlberg 
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The  Dance  of  the  Mock  Fairies 


btahlberg 


Miriam  Ramer,  who  was  Falstaff  two 
out  of  three  acts,  made  the  character 
as  rascally  and  tragic  and  lovable  as 
anyone  could  wish.  The  dance  of  the 
mock  fairies  gave  that  touch  of  Zieg- 
feld  which  makes  the  whole  world 
kin,  and  we  weren't  bored  for  a 
minute.  But  we  thought  the  voices 
pretty  bad,  and  the  diction  poor;  and 
there  was  one  scene  which  we  just 
plain  didn't  like.  It  was  well  done, 
too.  But  Shakespeare  was  an  Eliza- 
bethan and  when  he  was  being  his 
age — that's  a  good  metaphor — he 
didn't  have  any  idea  that  the  class  of 
1933  would  utter  his  speeches  quite 
so  loudly,  or  in  such  a  "naturalistic 
manner."  Fortunately,  the  last  scene 
made  us  forget  our  middle-aged  ideas, 
for  Miriam  Ramer  quite  outdid  her- 
self in  portraying  an  old  man's  slow 
awakening  to  tragedy,  and  the  ap- 
plause was  loud  and  sincere.  The 
night  was  coolish,  and  the  audience 
vanished  rapidly;  and  we  tumbled 
into  bed,  with  one  last  anxious  look  at 
the  sky  and  its  omens,  and  suddenly 
it  was  "tomorrow,"  and  the  dining- 
room  was  filled  with  hurrying  break- 
fasters  who  were  fearful  of  being  late 
to 

L\ST  CHAPEL.     The  cold  gray  of 
-/  the  morning  was  ushered  in  by 


the  cheering  sight  of  Mr.  Withington, 
who,  as  College  Marshal,  was  pacing 
about  the  campus  in  his  academic 
gown,  puffing  a  meditative  cigarette 
and  adorned  with  a  bright  red  rose. 
Surely  if  he,  the  busiest  man  in  the 
world,  could  be  so  serene,  we  had  no 
need  to  feel  breathless.  But  we 
swarmed  into  John  M.  Greene  in 
hordes,  and  found  places  where  we 
could  see  everyone  and  everything, 
and  pretend  we  were  "back,"  not  as 
alumnae  but  as  hero-worshiping  fresh- 
men. The  platform  held  our  heroes, 
and  one  of  them  caught  our  worshipful 
eye;  we  found  ourselves  hunting  for 
Miss  Jordan,  and  suddenly  felt  im- 
measurably sad.  The  excited  mur- 
mur of  whispering  eddied  about  us, 
and  we  stared  at  1933,  sitting  in 
solemn  state  and  academic  garb 
below  us.  Could  they  possibly  know 
what  they  were  leaving?  Xot  quite 
yet — they  were  heroes  themselves 
today.  Parents  and  proud  little  sis- 
ters and  best  young  men  all  silently 
said  so  as  they  looked  down  upon 
them. 

Then  the  organ  began  to  play,  and 
the  choir  came  in ;  there  was  a  silence, 
and  the  College  rose  to  its  feet  to 
salute  President  Xeilson  as  he  took 
his  place.     We  sang  "Hark,  hark,  my 
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soul"  rather  tremulously,  and  listened 
to  the  words  no  Smith  graduate 
ever  ran  forget:  "Whatsoever  things 
are  true  .  .  .  whatsoever  things  are 
lovely  .  .  ."  That  was  what  we  had 
i  ome  back  for,  we  knew  suddenly:  the 
reassurance  of  permanence  and  stead- 
fastness. Even  the  sudden  coyness 
displayed  by  the  organ,  which  boomed 
somberly  and  would  not  subside  until 
the  electric  power  was  swept  out  from 
under  its  feet,  so  to  speak,  could  not 
destroy  the  mood  created  by  the 
beauty  of  those  words.  When  Presi- 
dent Xeilson  rose  to  tell  us  of  the 
College  in  the  last  year,  we  leaned 
forward  to  catch  every  word.  How 
proud  1933  must  have  been  to  hear 
him  speak  of  them  as  he  did! 
"They  have  kept  their  nerve,  they 
accepted  the  new  circumstances,  they 
played  the  game;  and  we  have  never 
sent  out  from  Smith  College  a  class  of 
better  sports  than  the  Class  of  1933." 
That  was  the  climax,  but  what  came 
before  was  so  fine  that  we  quote  it 
here: 

The  Class  of  1933  came  into  college  when 
General  Electric  was  selling  at  360.  Look 
at  it  now !  That  points  out  to  some  of  us  in 
a  very  graphic  way  what  these  413  young 
women  have  come  through  in  the  last  four 
years.  They  came  to  college  on  the  top  of 
the  wave.  They  had  gone  through  their 
preparatory  school  years  at  a  time  of  such 
abounding  prosperity  that  the  most  cautious 
parents  had  begun  to  get  reckless.  Before 
they  were  well  settled  down  in  their  college 
classrooms  the  crash  came,  and  they  have 
gone  on  through  these  four  years  attending 
to  their  business  on  the  whole  with  a  good 
deal  more  constancy  and  stability  than  most 
of  their  elders.  In  a  great  many  cases,  they 
have  seen  their  family  fortunes  change.  The 
students  who  came  in  having  known  no  lack 
of  luxury  found  themselves  supporting  them- 
selves in  college  by  their  own  work;  and  what 
I  have  to  say  about  them  is  that  the  most 
impressive  fact  has  been  that  there  has 
seemed  to  us  who  watched  them,  no  diminu- 
tion of  gayety  on  account  of  these  extraordi- 
nary circumstances.  They  kept  their  nerve, 
they  accepted  the  new  circumstances,  they 
played  the  game;  .  .  . 

\\  e  applauded  roundly  and  gazed 
admiringly  at  the  class.  Those  mor- 
tar boards  must  suddenly  have  seemed 
very    tight    indeed — as   tight   as  our 


throat  suddenly  felt!     The  President 

went  on  to  say  what  the  depression 

had  done  to  the  College. 

We  are  a  smaller  college.  The  Class  of 
1936  came  in  fully  20'  \  smaller  than  the 
average.  The  Class  of  1937  is  likely  to  do  the 
same.  The  plans  that  the  College  had  been 
blithely  forming  for  its  future  development 
have  of  necessity  been  shelved.  We  had 
hoped  to  overhaul  the  organ,  and  I  trust  that 
the  piteous  appeal  that  in  its  dumb  way  it  has 
made  this  morning  will  make  it  possible  for 
Professor  Moog  to  have  these  repairs  carried 
out  this  summer. 

Trust  the  President's  quick  wit  to 
turn  even  so  distressing  a  liability  as 
a  balky  organ  into  an  asset!  He  then 
explained  that  the  scaffolding  that  we 
had  seen  in  our  wanderings  around 
the  Hillyer  Gallery  meant  that  the 
Department  of  Art  enjoys  an  endow- 
ment of  its  own  which  can  be  used 
only  for  its  own  purposes,  and  that 
therefore,  although  other  building 
plans  are  still  Castles  in  Spain,  the 
development  and  growth  of  this  de- 
partment can  go  on  unhampered,  as 
long  as  our  investments  remain  sub- 
stantially solid. 

He  spoke  with  deep  regret  of  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  Mensel,  Mr.  Water- 
man, and  Miss  Foster,  as  follows: 

...  By  some  curious  accident,  the  College 
has  periods  when  nobody  dies  or  surrenders, 
and  other  periods  when  those  whom  we  have 
regarded  as  the  stable  backbone  of  the  Col- 
lege seem  to  be  falling  away  June  after  June. 
This  year  we  have  reached  the  end  of  one  of 
these  cycles,  but  the  losses  this  year  are  serious 
enough. 

Professor  Frank  A.  Waterman  has  been  in 
the  Department  of  Physics  for  36  years.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  College,  physics  and 
chemistry'  were  taught  together.  When  they 
were  separated,  Mr.  Waterman  came  as  the 
first  professor  of  physics.  1  he  building  in 
which  the  department  is  housed,  Lilly  Hall, 
was  then  the  Hall  of  Science,  and  included  all 
the  sciences.  One  by  one  they  have  hived  off, 
and  left  physics  the  inheritor  of  the  least 
convenient  and  worst  built  building  on  the 
campus.  Professor  Waterman's  accomplish- 
ments in  his  own  science  and  his  zeal  for  his 
department  have  been  such  as  deserved  a 
better  fate.  Four  years  ago,  when  this  class 
came  in,  I  thought  Professor  Waterman  was 
going  to  stay  with  us  long  enough  to  see  a 
new  physics  building.  He  has  gone  on, 
uncomplaining,  and,  in  addition  to  his  services 
to  his  science,  he  has  done  much  for  the 
teaching  of  physics  in  this  country.     Practi- 
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cally  since  the  beginning  of  the  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board,  he  has  held  a 
leading  position  in  the  conduct  of  the  exam- 
inations in  physics;  and  inside  the  College, 
he  was  for  many  years  the  stand-by  of  I  he 
Committee  on  Admissions.  In  these  and 
many  other  ways,  we  shall  miss  Professor 
Waterman. 

Professor  Ernst  Heinrich  Mensel  has  been 
in  the  Department  of  German  for  M  years. 
He  came  to  us  with  an  enviable  reputation  as 
a  philologist.  He  has  seen  the  German 
Department  through  many  vicissitudes;  he 
has  seen  it  through  the  decline  of  the  war,  and 
through  the  highly  satisfactory  revival  since 
the  war.  He,  also,  has  served  the  College  in 
connection  with  the  Board  of  Admission. 
For  many  years  he  was  Chairman  of  that 
Board.  He  took  care  of  the  transition  from 
the  old  certificating  college  to  the  examining 
college  of  today,  and  he  was  one  of  the  few 
members  of  the  Faculty,  I  had  almost  said  of 
the  Board  of  Admission,  who  grasped  and 
held  fast  the  principles  involved  in  what,  20 
years  ago,  was  called  the  New  Plan  of  Ad- 
mission. Those  of  you  who  are  outside  the 
actual  working  of  the  academic  machinery 
probably  have  little  conception  of  the  diffi- 
culty in  the  administration  of  such  a  branch 
of  our  activity  as  admission,  of  holding  on  to 
an  ideal  and  resisting  the  tendency  to  become 
merely  arithmetical.  It  has  been  our  effort  to 
administer  the  entrance  to  the  College  in  an 
intelligent  and  humane  way  so  that  the  most 
deserving  should  be  admitted  and  the  College 
should  have  the  advantage  of  the  best  candi- 
dates; and  no  system  will  render  these  results 
automatically.  It  is  always  easy  to  rest  on  a 
system  and  think  that  if  you  are  rigid  in  its 
application,  you  are  holding  up  the  standards. 
No  such  superficial  view  animated  Mr.  Men- 
sel's  administration.  He  kept  to  the  ideal, 
resisted  the  tendency  to  be  mechanical,  and 
is  to  a  large  extent  responsible,  not  merely 
for  the  revival  in  German  I  have  spoken  to 
you  about,  but  for  the  quality  of  student  we 
have  had  in  Smith  College  in  the  last  15  or  20 
years. 

These  two  beloved  professors  are 
now  Professors  Emeriti,  and  we  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
alumnae  have  paid  further  tribute  to 
them  in  this  magazine,  and  to  Miss  Fos- 
ter of  whom  the  President  next  spoke. 

Miss  Mary  Louise  Foster,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry,  retires  after  25  years  of 
service.  She  has  an  interesting  distinction. 
She  has  been  a  kind  of  Episcopus  in  partibus 
infidelium.  She  has  gone  to  other  countries 
and  carried  there  the  spirit  and  methods  of 
this  College.  In  the  Residence  for  Women 
in  Madrid  today  you  will  find  the  Foster 
Chemical  Laboratory  named  in  her  honor, 
because  she  came  there  and  introduced  for 
the  first  time  laboratory  teaching  of  science 
to  Spanish  women.  Only  this  last  year  she 
has  been   in  Santiago   de   Chile,  helping  to 


establish  a  junior  college  there,  and  to  trans- 
plant to  it  some  of  the  features  she  thought 
most  desirable  here  in  Smith  College. 

The  President  then  made  one 
of  those  exceptional  announcements 
which  make  him  specially  dear  to  OUT 
hearts: 

I  am  not  accustomed  to  speak  here  of  tin- 
changes  in  the  heads  of  houses,  but  this  year 
is  a  notable  year.  In  the  resign.it ion  of  Mr- 
Ruth  Field  from  Gillett  House,  the  last  head 
of  house  who  was  on  the  campus  when  I 
came,  retires.  She  has  served  for  17  years, 
and  we  have  regarded  her  from  the  beginning 
of  her  service  as  the  model  of  what  the  head 
of  a  house  should  be.  Her  hospitality,  her 
courtesy,  her  personal  refinement,  her  relations 
with  the  students,  have  been  all  that  we  could 
ask  for,  and  we  see  her  reach  the  retiring  age 
with  profound  regret. 

The  fact  that  all  these  losses  were. 
as  the  President  said,  due  to  the 
"hand  of  time,"  mitigates  although  it 
does  not  take  away  our  sorrow;  but 
for  losses  due  to  the  rapacious  ac- 
quisitiveness of  our  brother  colleges 
there  is  no  balm  in  Gilead,  and  we 
echo  sadly  this  pronouncement: 

Professor  Julius  Seelye  Bixler,  who  has 
taught  here  for  years  in  the  Department  of 
Religion,  follows  the  trail  of  our  beloved 
Professor  Fay  to  Cambridge.  Harvard  has 
stolen  another  of  our  best  people.  I  do  not 
quite  know  what  we  are  going  to  do  without 
Sir.  Bixler.  He  was  a  pillar  of  his  own  de- 
partment and  a  buttress  of  the  department  of 
philosophy.  When  a  preacher  at  Vespers 
gave  out,  we  could  always  coerce  Mr.  Bixler 
into  taking  his  place.  He  has  been  one  of 
the  members  of  our  community  who  seemed 
to  me  to  matter  even  more  because  of  their 
stimulus  to  their  colleagues  than  through 
their  direct  teaching;  and  I  say  this,  knowing 
that  Mr.  Bixler  has  been  one  of  the  very  best 
of  our  teachers.  During  these  last  years,  he 
has  brought  a  further  but  partly  dangerous 
distinction  to  the  College  by  his  own  publica- 
tions. One  is  supposed  to  encourage  publica- 
tion, especially  distinguished  publications 
by  the  Faculty,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure  it 
would  not  be  better  to  penalize  it,  and  hide 
our  light  under  a  bushel,  and  not  let  envious 
brother  colleges  know  what  we  have  got. 

The  announcement  of  the  gift  to 
the  College  of  the  Ernst  Heinrich 
Mensel  Book  Fund,  collected  by 
former  members  of  the  Deutscher 
Verein,  made  a  neat  transition  to  the 
next  topic — gifts  to  the  College.* 

Exclusive    of    this    gift    and     the 

*  See  page  367.    The  Fund  is  now  $1200. 
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$45,000  from   the  Alumnae  Fund  of 

1932  33,    the   total    of  gifts  received 

this   year   is  $53,381.     To  quote: 

.  .  .  Most  of  ili.it  $53,381  has  been,  in  one 
form  or  another,  for  scholarships:  $16,000 
for  scholarship  endowment,  another  $16,000 
capital  to  be  used  for  scholarships  currently. 
$13,000  has  come  from  individual  alumnae, 
and  $13,000  from  alumnae  clubs.  The 
gle    gift    is    the    bequest    of    Mrs. 

k>ldthwail  1890)  of  S10,000,  and  the 
next,  $4,000  from  the  Class  of  1887.     [These 

fta  were  announced  last  June  but  not 
m   hand   until  this  year.]     It   is  natural  and 

lie  that  the  bulk  of  gifts  at  the  present 
time  should  be  used  for  scholarships.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  smaller  demand  for  an 
education  for  women  than  there  was  five 
years  ago,  but  very  large  numbers  of  families 
think  it  hopeless  to  attempt  to  send  their 
daughters  to  college,  and  others  in  vast  num- 
bers apply  for  aid,  or  opportunities  to  earn 
money  here.  More  than  one-quarter  of  the 
fees  paid  for  tuition  has  been  returned  this 
year  through  scholarships,  over  $200,000. 
This  is  more  than  equivalent  to  letting  a  class 
go  through  without  paying  tuition  at  all! 
The  strain  that  that  implies  upon  our  re- 
sources you  can  easily  imagine.  Yet  we 
could  easily  add  a  couple  of  hundred  excellent 
students  if  we  had  the  resources  to  help  them 
pay  their  fees.  More  than  anything  else, 
more  even  than  for  the  organ,  we  would  wel- 
come further  funds  for  scholarships. 

Ql  A.RTERLY  subscribers  had  already 
heard  of  the  generous  gift  of  Mrs. 
George  W.  Cable  of  about  three  acres 
of  land  to  be  known  as  Cable  Woods, 
which  carry  our  possessions  still 
tart  Iter  up  the  river.  Mr.  Cable  was, 
as  Mr.  Xeilson  said,  an  old  friend  of 
the  College,  and  his  widow  wished 
to  commemorate  him  through  this 
gift.  The  gift  of  letters,  papers,  and 
journals  belonging  to  John  M.  Greene 
and  given  by  his  daughter  Helen,  was 
acknowledged  in  the  May  Quarterly  ; 
Mr.  Xeilson  commented: 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  our  sister  in- 
stitutions have  had  the  fortune  to  come  into 
possession  of  documents  which  will,  in  such 
detail,  reveal  the  method  by  which  the  college 
came  into  existence,  and  the  motives  that  lay 
behind  it . 

Sophia  Smith,  as  most  of  you  know,  was 
a  deaf  old  lady  and  she  was  very  much  averse 
to  having  her  plans  overheard  by  her  neigh- 
BO  that  sometimes  she  went  to  her 
-  Study  when  she  wanted  to  consult 
him  about  her  plans,  but  often  she  wrote,  so 
thai  there  remains  a  great  number  of  letters 
from  her  to  Mr.  Greene,  covering  the  various 


phases  of  her  plan  for  the  use  of  her  money, 
and  finally  with  the  ultimate  plan  for  the 
endowment  of  this  college.  This  collection 
will  be  enriched  from  time  to  time  and  will  be 
available  for  consultation  by  our  historians. 

With  the  announcement  of  an 
anonymous  gift  enabling  the  College 
to  keep  Professor  Borgese  as  visiting 
professor  on  the  Neilson  Foundation 
for  another  year,  the  President  con- 
cluded: 

.  .  .  The  gifts  are  not  so  numerous  as 
usual.  The  total  is  not  so  great.  That  does 
not  need  any  explanation  or  excuse. 

And  we  agreed  with  him,  rejoicing 
that  our  college  still  met  with  sub- 
stantial recognition  even  when  "hard 
times"  were  upon  us  (and  trying  not 
to  cry  aloud  at  the  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  gifts  to  women's  and  men's 
colleges!). 

The  reading  of  the  list  of  prize 
winners  throughout  the  year  created 
excitement  especially  among  the  sen- 
iors, and  when  at  the  end  three  brand 
new  winners  were  announced  a  storm 
of  applause  broke  out.  For  the  whole 
list  you  are  referred  elsewhere  in  this 
magazine*  but  it  can  do  no  harm  to 
tell  alumnae  of  our  vintage  that  these 
three  young  women  had  won,  respec- 
tively, a  prize  for  the  best  examination 
in  General  Honors  in  the  Department 
of  History;  for  the  best  thesis  in 
Special  Honors  in  the  Department  of 
History;  and  for  the  best  essay  on  the 
Women  of  Dr.  Johnson's  Time. 

Then  suddenly  we  were  singing 
"Alma  Mater" — Last  Chapel  was 
over;  the  Great  had  swept  off  the 
platform  in  their  gowns ;  and  we  were 
clapping  out  1933  with  its  assorted 
variety  of  Falstaffs,  as  they  marched 
down  the  center  aisle — the  best  sports 
that  ever  graduated  from  Smith 
College. 

THE  rain  was  spitting  at  us  when 
we  finally  emerged  from  John  M 
Greene,  and  we  scuttled  over  to  Seelye 
to  see  what  we  could  see.     Here  wa^ 

*  Page  429. 
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a  chance  to  get  ourselves  invited  to 
sit  a  spell  in  the  easy  chairs  placed  so 
hospitably  in  all  the  class  headquar- 
ters, while  we  inspected  at  our  leisure 
those  remarkable  alumnae  babies; 
here  was  a  chance  too  to  marvel  at 
the  achievements,  artistic  and  other- 
wise, of  our  fellow  alumnae.  For- 
tunately the  weather  was  cooperating 
heavily  with  depleted  class  treasuries 
and  made  the  very  thought  of  a 
frigidaire  (of  late  years  the  sine  qua 
non  of  headquarters)  so  shivery  that 
no  class  was  tempted  to  indulge  in 
one.  Cigarette  smoke  poured  out  of 
'23's  room;  bursts  of  song  floated 
from  '18's  headquarters;  '13's  door 
overflowed  writh  masses  of  brilliant 
yellow  which  could  only  mean 
something  very  smart  in  the  way  of  cos- 
tumes; talk  and  laughter  were  every- 
where, rich  and  satisfying.  Somebody 
grabbed  us  by  the  arm  and  bore  us 
outside.  A  minute  we  paused  to 
admire  '93 's  yellow  splendor  in  Pierce 
Hall,  a  minute  to  watch  the  seniors 
as  they  marched  in  slow  rehearsal 
under  the  campus  elms;  then  off  to 
Plym  Inn,  past  Mr.  King's  guardians 
of  the  gates.  Food  was  consumed 
and  gossip  exchanged;  back  at  Al- 
bright they  had  built  an  open  fire  in 
the  fireplace — yes,  ma'am,  open  fires 
and  steam  heat  in  the  houses  certainly 
will  make  this  Commencement  of  1933 
stand  out  in  the  long  annals  of  our 
June  homecomings! 

Meetings  of  one  kind  or  another 
were  going  on  all  day — class  meetings 
held  in  any  spot  classmates  happened 
to  be  camped  at  the  moment;  the 
Board  of  Directors'  meeting  far  from 
the  madding  crowd,  in  College  Hall; 
the  very  august  meeting  of  the  very 
august  Board  of  Trustees,  also  in 
College  Hall ;  Students'  Aid  (a  pretty 
important  group  in  these  lean  years) ; 
the  Class  Secretaries'  powwow  in 
which  the  exhibit  of  beguiling  class 
j  letters,  and  "pink  cards"  and  "blue 
cards"  and  "gold  stars"  and  "silver 


stars"  for  babies,  careers,  and  what- 
have-you  had  a  prominent  place;  and 

speaking  of  "beguiling"  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Class  Fund  Chairmen  down 
in  the  Crew  House.  Somehow  or 
other  we  should  have  arranged  to 
have  a  halo  put  around  that  meeting 
place  for  if  any  one  group  of  intelligent 
gentlewomen  deserve  halos  and  wings 
it  is  those  Class  Chairmen  who  "in 
these  times"  have  succeeded  in  filling 
the  Alumnae  Fund  bucket  with 
after  all,  perhaps  it  isn't  fair  to  steal 
their  thunder  from  the  Association 
Meeting!  At  any  rate,  we  were  told 
that  there  they  all  sat,  talking  things 
over  with  the  Chairman  of  chairmen, 
Louise  Cornell  Rausch  '13,  taking 
their  individual  and  combined  achieve- 
ments quite  as  a  matter  of  course,  as 
is  the  way  with  the  Great;  and  as  they 
talked  they  looked  out  over  Paradise 
to  the  green  athletic  fields  and  to  Mt. 
Tom  in  the  misty  distance;  and  as 
they  looked  they  ate  of  the  "Mary 
Marg's"  best;  and  those  who  know- 
said  that  the  hot  coffee  vanished  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  whereas  the  ice- 
cold  punch  went  begging! 

As  for  us,  gay  and  inconsequent 
'76er  that  we  were,  we  hunted  up  our 
favorite  Faculty  until  four,  and  then 
we  wandered  down  the  President's 
little  lane  to  hear  the  Madrigal 
Singers  at  the  President's  House;  and 
hasn't  the  College  stretched  itself 
since  our  day,  or  are  we  growing  old? 
It  was  worth  the  rush  and  the  travel, 
for  we  had  a  glimpse  of  Mrs.  Neilson. 
looking  as  charming  as  ever,  and  we 
heard  a  group  of  madrigals  that  en- 
chanted both  the  eye  and  the  ear,  for 
they  were  led  by  Katharine  Yow,  of 
whom  more  anon.  (That  "anon,  anon. 
anon , ' '  speech  from  Falstaff  came  to  be 
our  pet  phrase  before  reunion  was 
over.  It's  practically  the  secret  of  a 
successful  Commencement!) 

Perhaps  the  '76  bat  was  a  little 
like  going  from  the  sublime  to  the 
ridiculous  after  the  serene  dignity  of 
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As  We  Walked  to  the  President's  House 


the  President's  House,  but  we  made 
one  of  those  rapid  emotional  shifts 
for  which  we  are  so  justly  famous  and 
tore  down  to  the  Scott  Gymnasium 
with  our  package  of  sandwiches  and 
bottle  of  pop.  The  heavens  were 
still  lowering  and  the  air  was  heavy, 
but  '76  was  undaunted,  and  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  it  couldn't  induce 
Florence  Snow  to  have  another  25th 
so  that  it  could  do  "Snow  Scenes"  all 
over  again,  it  contentedly  stepped 
hack  into  its  modest  role  of  serenader 
extraordinary,  and  munched  its  food, 
sang  "booties,"  and  began  to  feel 
young  and  silly  and  excited  at  the 
prospect  of  seeing  so  many  class 
suppers  without  being  one.  (That's 
the  influence  of  '32's  Purple  Cows.) 
And  then  the  banners  were  lifted  and 
we  were  off,  determined  to  discover 
which  was  our  favorite  reuning  class. 
That  was  a  crazy  idea.  Who  could 
choose?  I;ir>t  of  all  we  voted  thumbs 
down  on  '98,  for  when  we  swooped 
down  oil  them,  and  politely,  if  loudly, 
demanded  that  Georgia  Coyle  come 
with  a-,  up  rose  .i  beautiful  lady,  who 
turned  out   to  be  Josephine  Daskam 


Bacon,  and  said  with  fire  in  her  eye 

and    a    finger    pointing    at    Georgia, 

"That  woman  belongs  to  us  tonight — 

Who  touches  a  hair  of  yon  gray  head 
Dies  like  a  dog,  march  on  " 

she  said.  Oh  well,  there  was  1883, 
serene  in  the  proud  consciousness  that 
a  Fifty-Year  Class  is  always  supreme; 
1888  was  being  given  one  all-too- 
short  minute  in  which  to  talk  about 
their  grandchildren  when  we  stopped 
by;  1918  was  singing,  led  by  Eddie 
Thornton — we  trust  all  the  husbands 
will  pardon  us  if  we  ignore  their 
names  completely — who  was  an  idol 
of  ours  centuries  ago,  and  who  is  as 
enchanting  as  ever  even  when  her 
"orchestra"  with  its  piano  ac- 
cordions found  the  rhythms  of  her 
American  songs  impracticable;  1923 
was  listening  to  their  Miss  Barbour, 
who  was  spoiling  them  shockingly  by 
commenting  on  their  bright  eyes  and 
their  many  marriages — as  a  class,  I 
mean!  1932  was  being  grown-up  and 
pretending  they  had  had  lots  of  first 
reunions;  '28,  the  churches  having 
given  out,  was  very  swanky  down  at 
the    Hotel    Northampton,    forsooth; 
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and  1908  in  the  Crew  House  were 
preening  themselves  on  their  "con- 
trolled inflation  of  figure"  after  25 
years,  my  friends;  and  as  for  1913 — 
well,  we  got  to  their  supper  just  in 
time  for  their  stunt  and  it  was  so 
riotously  funny  that  it  almost  ended 
this  report  right  then  and  there. 
Dot  Brown,  who  we  are  sure  is  the 
funniest  woman  in  the  world,  was  Ed 
Wynn,  with  the  Fire  Chief's  hat 
cocked  over  one  eye.  Dorothy  Doug- 
las Zinsser  was  Graham  McNamee 
— and  the  show  those  two  put  on 
defies  description.  The  first  scene, 
which  portrayed  one  of  those  Af- 
ter-Sunday-Dinner musicales  dear  to 
memory,  was  hilarious  enough,  and 
the  retiring  scene  with  which  the  show 
closed  just  tied  us  up  in  knots.  What 
a  class!  Out  into  the  night  we  went 
feebly,  clutching  at  our  ribs,  and 
hoping  that  nothing  funny  would 
happen  for  a  long  time.  Back  at 
Albright  we  regaled  those  unfortu- 
nates who  missed  the  stunt  with  its 
risible  details,  and  had  apoplexy  all 
over  again;  and  the  dawn  came  up  a 
little  less  like  thunder  than  we  had 
expected,  and  it  was 


I 


VY    DAY.     And    what    a    day    it 

was!      Long     shadows     stretched 

themselves     across     the    grass,     and 

overhead  faint  clouds  were  feathery 

against  the  blue.     The  air  was  cool 

and    unspeakably    fresh.     We    even 

I  heard    one   senior   father   in    passing 

i  mutter  something  about  wishing  he 

had  an  overcoat,  but  that  was  before 

i  the    excitement    began !     The    class 

standards  were  set  up  early  by  Mr. 

t  King's    ubiquitous    men,    reuners    in 

I  costume    began    to    gather,    making 

bright  splashes  of  color  on  the  lawn  in 

front  of  Chapin  House  long  before  the 

!  appointed   hour.     1883   carried   their 

|  peacock  feathers,  not  as  a  sign  of  a 

quite  justifiable  pride,  but  as  a  symbol 

of  their  immortality.     And  now  that 

we  have  arrived  at  the ' '  fashion  notes 


section,  we  take  pleasure  in  mention- 
ing the  exquisite  silver  and  blue  cape 
embroidered  in  peacock  feathers  worn 
by  Elizabeth  Lawrence  Clarke,  presi- 
dent of  '83,  and  presented  to  her  by 
the  class;  '88  wore  soft  blue  capes  and 
carried  blue  bags;  '93  looked  crisp  and 
cool  with  bright  yellow  hat-and-arm 
bands  and  the  most  useful  of  yellow 
handbags,  while  their  signs  reminded 
us  that  numerous  celebrities  went  out 
into  the  world  from  the  class  of  '93 
and  that  the  Chime  and  the  Lamont 
Bridge  were  set  up  here  by  the 
generosity  of  some  of  its  members; 
'98,  "  the  only  conservative  reds,"  were 
superb,  wearing  the  muffling  red  robe 
and  the  flattering  wimple  of  the 
Canterbury  Pilgrims — more  of  them 
anon,  anon,  anon;  1903  for  once  in 
their  lives  had  chosen  a  becoming 
shade  of  green,  albeit  it  was  so  pastel 
that  the  modest  bow  on  their  hats, 
conservative  pique  scarfs,  and  hand- 
kerchiefs looked  too  "natural"  to  be 
a  costume  at  all,  and  they  modestly 
bore  signs  saying  dashingly,  "Always, 
Everywhere,  Green  means  Go,"  and 
"30  Light  Years  away,  the  Stars  of 
1903,"  while  one  particular  star 
trailed  behind  her  a  relic  of  former 
glory,  i.e.  the  train  of  her  graduation 
dress  worn  those  30  light  years  ago. 
1908 — their  great  purple  unicorn  com- 
ing their  way — was  Gibsonish  with 
big  purple  hats,  purple  boas,  and 
modish  purple  gloves:  handsome? 
yes,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  hit  of 
their  line  was  the  tasty  brown  velvet 
junior-year  model  with  its  incredible 
hat;  1913  went  Russian  in  a  big  way, 
and  made  a  tremendously  impressive 
appearance  in  their  smart  yellow 
smocks  and  black  hats:  "The  Creme 
of  the  Kremlin"  they  were  sure 
enough,  and  "U've  Seen  Some  Re- 
union" shouted  one  sign  and  "Sam- 
ovar girls  are  thin  and  samovar  girls 
are  not"  another;  1918,  which,  being 
a  war  class,  had  had  no  Ivy  Day  of  its 
own,    the    poor   darlings,    came    into 


1883 
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their  innings  \\  ith  a  fine  red  Ivy  Chain, 
big  red  roses,  and  picture  hats. 
Judging  by  their  signs  they  have  felt 
like  stepsisters  to  the  rest  of  us  all 
years,  which  is  the  reason  the 
camera  man  kindly  snapped  them  as 
they  passed  the  President,  for,  after 
all,  you  know  1918  was  President 
Wilson *s  first  senior  class.  Well,  '23 
uoic  smart  green  cardigan  jackets 
{they  could  stand  the  vividest  of 
shades!)  and  their  signs  bombarded 
ns  with  statistics  such  as  "253  children, 
nearly  twice  as  many  boys  as  girls" 
(mercy,  don't  tell  the  President!); 
'28,  gone  domestic  with  a  vengeance, 
were  fetching  in  white  dresses,  and 
purple  and  white  checked  aprons,  and 
dust  caps,  and  armed  with  brooms 
and  rag  babies — "From  A.B.'s  to 
bABies,"  et  al.;  and  1932— like  Sen- 
ior I  )ramatics — capitalized  cellophane 
and  wore  purple  cellophane  academ- 
ic gowns  and  mortar  boards — "All 
Wrapped  in  Cellophane,  Fresh  as  the 
day  we  left  you,"  bless  their  hearts. 
We  were  nearly  frantic  trying  to  take 
notes  on  costumes  and  signs  as  the 
kaleidoscopic  crowd  milled  all  over 
the  back  campus,  and  we  haven't 
half  done  justice  to  either;  but  one 
more  sign  we  must  note  before  the 
band  begins  to  play  and  we  scuttle 
to  our  own  place  under  the  banner  of 
76  (Eliza  Huntington  of  the  Class  of 
1881  marched  in  the  forefront  of 
that  contingent!).  The  sign  we  mean 
was  carried  by  a  lone  sandwich  girl  in 
purple  cellophane,  and  it  read:  "I'm 
the  Pride  of  the  Class:  I'm  Em- 
iM  oyed!" 

And  now  the  band  began  to  play; 
Eddie  Thornton  swung  her  baton; 
the  Push  Committee  pushed — the 
Push  Committee  and  Mr.  King's  men 
wield  the  real  Big  Sticks  at  Com- 
mencement;  the  Alumnae  Parade 
swung  into  step,  and  wound  its  way 
ss  the  campus.  Standing  on  the 
steps  of  the  Library  under  a  regal 
canopy,   acknowledging   the   saluting 


classes — and  each  had  a  special  salute 
of  its  very  own — were  President  and 
Mrs.  Neilson,  Mrs.  Scales,  Miss  Nic- 
olson,  and  Miss  Peirce,  the  seniors' 
dean.  (We  used  to  call  her  "Helen," 
for  she  was  a  junior  when  we  were 
seniors  "back  in  those  college,  college 
days"!)  Down  the  center  aisle  the 
alumnae  marched  to  line  the  path 
for  the  real  paraders  of  Ivy  Day,  and 
to  hail  President  Neilson  as  he  walked 
between  the  massed  ranks,  bowing 
and  waving  his  hat.  Then  there  was 
another  of  those  breathless  pauses 
which  give  events  their  drama,  and 
the  junior  ushers  began  their  slow 
march,  with  the  heavy  chain  of 
laurel  drooping  from  their  slim  young 
shoulders. 

There  are  no  words  for  that  swaying 
march,  for  the  slow  progress  of  pale 
color  under  the  green  of  the  elms  and 
the  warm  blue  of  the  sky.  The  two 
who  led  wore  crisp  yellow,  and  the 
President's  comment,  "Good  enough 
to  eat,"  wras  easily  comprehensible. 
After  the  ushers  came  the  double  line 
of  seniors,  led  by  Margery  Davis, 
President  of  the  Class,  and  Lois 
Jameson,  President  of  Student  Gov- 
ernment, smiling  that  secret  smile 
which  the  young  put  on  when  they 
observe  the  antics  of  their  elders,  and 
carrying  the  first  of  those  long- 
stemmed  American  beauty  roses 
which  are  part  of  Ivy  Day  tradition. 
Around  the  "magic  elm"  the  long  line 
swayed,  to  halt  in  front  of  the  side 
door  of  Seelye,  where  the  all-impor- 
tant bit  of  green  was  set  into  the  sod 
firmly.  The  seniors  who  were  lined 
up  behind  the  official  planters  sang 
their  Ivy  Song,  which  rose  and  float- 
ed away  on  the  light  air  almost 
too  plaintively  and  sadly.  Constance 
Walther  of  St.  Louis  had  wTitten  the 
words,  and  Katharine  Yow,  who  must 
have  had  the  busiest  year  of  any 
senior,  had  written  the  music. 

There  are  times  when  one  has  to  be 
at  least  twins  if  every  Commencement 
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The  Fashions  of  Ivy  Day 

The  Alumnae  in  Reunion  Regalia  and  Push  Committee  in  sporting  white,  think  the  pastel 
gowns  of  Junior  Ushers  and  the  "while  robed  Seniors,  rose  in  hand." 
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event  is  to  be  taken  in.  and  the  end 
of  •  (  lutdooi  Ivy"  found  us  lorn  bit- 
terly between  "  Indoor  Ivy"  and  the 
Alumnae  Association  Meeting.  John 
M.  ( ireene  was  closer  at   hand  than 

I  I. ill.  -d  off  we  loped  and  rested 
our  poor  tired  footies  for  a  little  while 
.1-  we  listened  to  Bertha  Perlstein's 
organ  processional  and  watched  the 
audience  gather.  There  was  another 
Ivy  Day  song  (did  we  have  two  in  the 
old  days?)  and  an  oration  by  Margaret 
Mather  which  struck  us  right  where 
we  live,  and  then  we  had  to  be  off, 
missing  the  humorous  oration,  for 
which  our  soul  pined,  and  over  which 
t  he  lucky,  and  apparently  unaffrighted, 
alumnae-mothers  and  fathers  chuckled 
all  the  rest  of  the  day. 

AT  Sage  Hall  the  Alumnae  Associa- 
^l\-  tion  Meeting  was  in  full  swing, 
and  what  an  assembly  of  intelligence 
and  good  looks  that  audience  pre- 
sented! Frances  Huntington  '12  was 
plainly  enjoying  the  opportunity  of 
"talking  by  ourselves  regarding  our- 
selves." Mrs.  Huntington  is  more 
than  a  presiding  officer:  she  really 
makes  herself  into  a  most  charming 
toast  mistress,  and  if  you  weren't  there 
to  hear  the  neat  stories  with  which 
she  introduced  each  speaker  it  was 
certainly  your  hard  luck.  Her  report 
as  president — too  good  to  miss — is 
over  in  the  Alumnae  Association  de- 
partment, as  is  also  the  official  report 
ot  the  entire  meeting,  so  we  are  touch- 
ing only  a  few  of  the  high  spots  in  our 
reporter's  stride. 

First  of  all.  Mrs.  Huntington 
pointed  with  pride  to  1883  who  was 
there  more  than  thirty  strong,  and 
called  upon  them  to  stand  and  wave 
their  peacock  feathers  while  they  were 
being  applauded.  We  shall  have 
more  to  say  of  them  anon,  anon, 
anon;  but  right  here  we  pause  to 
recall  to  your  mind  that  1883  had 
been  out  of  college  almost  40  years 
before  it  lost  a  member     well  may  it 


boast  its  right  to  the  bird  of  immortal- 
it  \  !  She  spoke  of  the  noble  record 
of  the  Association  in  this  its  fifty- 
second  year,  in  which  "there  has  been 
no  fluctuation  in  the  loyalty  of  the 
alumnae  to  Smith  College."  We 
learned  that  the  fall  Alumnae  Week- 
End  had  entertained  350  guests;  that 
the  Register  would  not  be  published 
in  its  entirety  this  year  (don't  throw 
your  present  edition  away!);  that  the 
College  had  been  hostess  to  150  school 
girls  on  Field  Day;  that  over  90%  of 
the  Class  of  1933  has  joined  the  Asso- 
ciation; that  registration  for  the 
Alumnae  College  was  nearing  the  200 
mark;  and  that  the  Smith  booth  at 
the  Fair  was  well  worth  visiting. 
Miss  Snow  came  in  for  a  burst  of  ap- 
plause when  Mrs.  Huntington  read 
the  verse  which  expresses  an  Alumnae 
President's  point  of  view. 

Oh,  presidents  may  come  and  go, 
The  lean  ones  and  the  fatter: 

So  long  as  we  have  Florence  Snow- 
It  really  doesn't  matter. 

Then  Mrs.  Emerson  (Josephine 
Sewall  '97)  gave  her  report  as  senior 
alumnae  trustee,  and  a  cheerful  one 
it  was.  It  summarized  various  items 
of  news  already  noted  in  previous 
Quarterlies:  the  election  of  Miss 
Comstock  and  reelection  of  Mr. 
Stevenson  to  the  Board ;  the  signal 
services  of  Mrs.  Ford  as  resident 
trustee;  and  the  continuance  of  the 
Neilson  Chair.  Her  announcements 
of  the  Dwight  Whitney  Morrow  Chair 
of  History  and  Dwight  Whitney 
Morrow  Scholarships  will  be  com- 
mented on  in  the  fall.  We  quote  in 
full  the  paragraph  of  her  report 
dealing  with  the  question  of  Faculty 
salaries.     She  said : 

So  promising  were  the  plans  made  by  the 
President  and  so  hearty  the  cooperation  of  all 
departments  of  the  College,  that  it  has  been 
possible  at  least  to  postpone  any  reduction  in 
Faculty  salaries  which  alumnae  have  worked 
so  hard  to  raise  to  a  more  adequate  level .  The 
Trustees  were  in  unanimous  agreement  with 
the  President  that  this  should  be  the  last  and 
not  the  first  method  of  cutting  costs,  and  that 
it  should  not  be  done  at  all  except  under  the 
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pressure  of  real  necessity.  The  contribution 
of  the  Alumnae  Fund  either  directly  to  this 
budget  item  or  indirectly  to  the  item  of  schol- 
arships affords  such  assistance  to  the  total 
income  that  we  may  be  able  to  weather  the 
crisis  without  sacrificing  the  hard-won  gains 
at  this  point. 

When  the  treasurer,  Virginia  Mellen 
Hutchinson  '00,  rose  to  give  her  report 
we  all  scrabbled  for  the  pamphlet  of 
printed  reports  on  which  we  were 
calmly  sitting,  because  her  report  was 
down  in  black  and  white,  and  we 
quote  only  the  high  spots  (and  very 
high  they  were!) : 

The  income  of  the  General  Treasury  of  the 
Association  for  12  months  ended  April  30, 
1933,  amounts  to  $32,687.02.  The  expendi- 
tures have  been  $2,131.52  less  than  the  in- 
come. ...  A  comparison  with  last  year 
shows  the  income  reduced  by  the  following 
amounts:  the  annual  dues  are  less  by  S420.50, 
Quarterly  subscriptions  by  $931.50,  Quar- 
terly advertising  by  $786.29,  yield  on  invest- 
ments by  $624.61,  and  miscellaneous  income 
by  $166.41.  Fortunately,  however,  this 
total  decrease  of  $2,929.31  has  been  consider- 
ably more  than  offset  by  a  decrease  in  ex- 
penditures of  $4,046. 

The  balance  of  cash  in  the  General  Treasury 
at  the  end  of  the  year  is  $7,289.85,  represent- 
ing the  cash  reserve  of  the  Association. 

Much  applause  at  this  point,  some- 
what tempered  by  Mrs.  Huntington's 
reminder  that  this  was  no  year  to 
"bootleg"  one's  Quarterly!  It  is 
too  hard  on  the  finances  of  the 
magazine. 

We  alumnae  never  can  tell  just 
what  is  going  to  happen  at  the  Associ- 
ation Meeting  to  make  it  something 
besides  "just  another  annual  meet- 
ing," but  we  always  know  that  there 
will  be  something  in  the  way  of  a 
divertissement.  And  it  happened  at 
this  point.  Mrs.  Huntington,  after 
commenting  on  the  amazing  feat  of 
the  Office  in  navigating  our  Associa- 
tion craft  in  this  stormy  year,  invited 
two  of  the  navigators  to  rise  and  sing 
:he  chantey  which  had  been  written 

eeks  before  for  an  impromptu  party 
on  a  very  hot  day  in  which  the  Office 
staff  was  celebrating  the  balancing 
of  the  budget.  Whereupon  Miss 
Snow  and   Miss   Hill   with   much   re- 


luctance rose  and.  after  asking  the 
audience  to  imagine  the  other  seven 
members  of  the  staff  joining  in  the 
chorus  and  begging  us  to  remember 
that  they  were  a  long  way  from  their 
Glee  Club  days  "A  long  way  in- 
deed!" murmurs  the  editor,  still 
vigorously  protesting!),  sang  to  "Lit- 
tle Buttercup" : 

()  we  arc  the  Office,  the  Alumnae  Office 

We're  melted  but  still  we  are  gay; 

We  all  of  us  juggled 

And  likewise  we  struggled 

And  balanced  the  budget  in  May! 

We  pared  down  the  dollars, 

The  printer  he  hollers, 

"The  Rumford  Press  is  in  the  red!" 

And  though  we  regret  it 

He'll  have  to  forget  it 

Because  as  we  only  just  said. 

We  all  are  the  Office,  the  Alumnae  Office 

We're  melted  but  still  we  are  gay; 

We're  smart  and  we're  nifty, 

And  boy,  we  are  thrifty. 

We  balanced  our  budget  in  May! 

We  pinched  every  penny, 

We  never  spent  any. 

We  grudged  every  phone  call  or  wire, 

We  hailed  all  subscriptions 

Crushed  all  predilections 

And  hated  assistance  to  hire. 

For  we  are  the  Office,  the  Alumnae  Office 

Commencement  is  not  far  away, 

No  troubles  affright  us, 

Alumnae  delight  us, 

We  balanced  their  budget  in  May! 

And  the  Association  handsomely  re- 
warded the  Office  for  its  labors  by 
giving  two  scholarships  of  S500  each 
through  the  Fund  to  be  called  the 
Alumnae  Office  Scholarships.  After 
which  it  voted  the  budget  for  next 
year  with  no  discussion  at  all. 

And  then  the  Association  Finances 
took  their  bow,  and  the  Fund  put  on 
its  act. 

The  Fund  [said  Louise  Cornell  Rausch  '13] 
has  had  a  20th  of  a  Century  of  Progress.  It 
was.  started  when  each  of  you  reuning  classes 
was  back  5  years  ago.  Like  the  Class  of  1933 
it  started  when  General  Electric  was  at  360. 
This  year  you  must  take  your  Fund  as  you 
find  it,  and  here  is  the  Fund  vou  find: 

We  pledged  $40,000  to  Faculty  Salaries, 
and  on  June  1  we  had  S40.000. 

We  said  that  the  next  $5000  should  go  to 
an  endowed  scholarship  in  memory  of  Jean 
Cahoon,  and  we  have  completed  that  amount. 

We  said  that  the  next  S5000  should  go  to 
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dips,    and    of   that    at    this 
minute  we  have  $2353. 

id  total  at  this  hour  of  $47,353. 

ee  ble  by  3812  of  you  and 

:    1918    which    yesterday    threw 

in  $1000  more  and  the  Class  of  1923  which 

added  1600. •     It  is  an  amazing  achievement. 

have    closed;    ^<»K1    standards    have 

crumbled;  bul   your  class  chairmen  stuck  to 

their   posts   with   courage   and   perseverance, 

and  succeeded.     And,  still  more  amazing  in 

i  u*  of  "repression,"  we  have  had  390 

o  the  Fund  (90  from  1932,  giving 

for  their  first  year,  and  300  who  saw  the  light 

\ud    of   our   regular   givers 

1  100  raised  their  contributions. 

Ap.irt  from  the  Alumnae  Fund  there  has 
been  other  alumnae-giving  to  Smith  College 
h\  the  Clubs  and  by  individual  alumnae  to 
the  amount  of  $26,000,  making  a  total  of 
alumnae  gifts  of  $74,233.     [Increased  to  $75,- 

Well,  well,  did  we  feel  pleased  with 
ourselves?  And  some  of  us  felt  a 
little  guilty  and  resolved  to  deserve 
the  pride  we  felt  by  contributing  our 
own  share  another  year.  Mrs.  Rausch 
then,  amid  chuckles  of  appreciation 
from  the  floor,  announced  the  prizes 
which  were,  she  said,  intended  to 
"show  off  some  of  the  tricks  of  the 
New  Deal." 

1.  For  the  greatest  number  of  contributors 

1913,  Ruth  Higgins  chairman.  The 
ace  of  trumps— one  spade — to  signify  the 
hard  digging  it  has  taken  to  get  that  number. 
Your  only  competitor  was  yourselves  at  your 
15th. 

2.  For  the  largest  percentage  of  contribu- 
tors (94';),  1883,  Jean  Fine  Spahr  chairman. 
37  givers  and  $1000  for  the  Reunion  Gift.  A 
golf  club — it's  a  driver — you  must  show  us 
how  to  use  it  in  improving  our  drive. 

;  For  the  greatest  increase  (82)  in  the 
number  of  givers  over  that  of  last  year,  Ruth 
Miggins  '13.  A  balloon  to  celebrate  the  in- 
flation and  give  you  the  rubber. 

r  the  best  letter,  Carlotta  Creevey 
Harrison  '24.  A  sponge  to  wipe  off  the  slate 
and  to  absorb  your  classmates'  liquid  assets. 
;  For  the  best  follow-up  letter,  Hazel 
Toolan  Marschalk  '17.  A  lasso — a  short  cut 
to  round  up  backward  contributors. 

6.   For   the   largest    gift    between    reunions 
$10,368),   Adelaide   Homer   '21.     Next   year 
one  of  the  current  scholarships  will  be  given 
in  the  name  of  the  Class  of  1923. 

And  that  certainly  was  a  climax! 
Mrs.  Rausch  t  hen  asked  the  Associa- 
tion to  indorse  next  year's  Fund  proj- 
voted  by  the  Fund  Committee 

:   in  the  day   1928  gave  S1000.    making  the 
See  page  435  for  tables. 


in  consultation  with  the  Administra- 
tion, and  this  the  meeting  did.  Per- 
sonally we  thought  the  wording 
masterly,  as  follows: 

That  the  Alumnae  Fund  shall  make  every 
effort  to  raise  $45,000  as  a  gift  to  Smith  College 
to  be  used  for  maintaining  educational 
standards  or  for  scholarships,  as  the  need  of 
the  year  shall  determine.  This  gift  shall  in- 
clude the  completion  of  the  Jean  Cahoon 
Memorial  Scholarship.  Should  the  receipts 
exceed  the  $45,000,  the  project  for  which  the 
excess  shall  be  used  will  be  voted  in  June  1934. 

Faith  Ward  Libby  '24,  ambassador- 
at-large  to  the  Clubs,  reported  her 
visit  to  10  distant  centers;  the  forma- 
tion of  two  new  clubs:  the  Evanston- 
Xorth  Shore,  and  Westchester  County ; 
and  the  total  club  gifts  of  $13,881. 

After  all  this  business  had  been 
briskly  taken  care  of,  we  were  roused 
to  our  feet  by  the  appearance  of 
President  Neilson,  who  somehow  man- 
ages to  find  time  in  all  the  hurly-burly 
to  give  us  a  glimpse  of  his  side  of 
College.  He  has  a  way  with  him  of 
lending  authenticity  to  every  meeting, 
and  he  made  us  feel  close  to  College 
and  well  informed.  He  discussed  the 
admission  policies  in  a  most  illuminat- 
ing way.  Miss  Nicolson  in  the  May 
Quarterly  had  already  familiarized 
us  with  the  two  additional  methods 
(Plan  C,  dividing  examinations  be- 
tween the  junior  and  senior  years; 
Plan  D,  allowing  those  ranking  in  the 
top  seventh  of  their  classes  junior 
and  senior  years  to  apply  for  admis- 
sion and,  if  accepted,  to  take  only  the 
scholastic  aptitude  test.)     He  said: 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  services  to 
this  college  and  to  our  group  of  colleges  that 
was  performed  by  President  Burton  was  the 
organization  of  that  group  of — at  that  time — 
four  colleges,  Mount  Holyoke,  Vassar,  Welles- 
ley,  and  Smith,  which  were  to  bring  into 
operation  simultaneously  the  examination 
system  of  entrance  instead  of  the  old  certificat- 
ing system.  He  also  took  up  the  so-called. 
New  Plan  which  had  been  proved  in  experi- 
ments at  Harvard,  and  from  that  time  till 
now  we  have  operated  on  the  double  system 
of  entrance,  the  Old  and  New  Plans  of  exam- 
inations. 

The  effect  of  the  examination  system  for 
these  15  years  has  been  to  standardize  the 
preparation  of  students  for  college  and  to 
establish    quite    solidly    in    the    schools    this 
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standard  of  preparation.  Your  judgment  of 
the  changes  we  are  making  this  year  will  not 
be  sound  unless  you  realize  that  we  are  not 
dealing  with  the  same  situation  in  the  schools 
as  there  was  15  years  ago.  That  grasping  by 
the  schools  of  the  requirements  for  the  fresh- 
man year  has  made  it  possible  now  to  take 
their  judgment  with  far  more  security.  We  are 
therefore  now  introducing  two  new  methods 
of  admission.   .   .   .     (See  M AY  QUARTERLY.) 

We  are  not  going  back  to  the  old  certificat- 
ing system;  and  even  if  we  were,  it  would  be 
much  safer  now  than  before,  because  the 
schools  are  different;  but  a  girl  from  this  "top 
seventh"  is  likely  to  prove  a  very  safe  bet. 
Radcliffe  and  Harvard  have  experimented 
with  this  last  system  for  some  years.  And 
beyond  the  statement  of  the  schools,  we  still 
have  some  examinations,  and,  of  course,  al- 
ways the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test.  If  you 
compare  the  evidences  of  ability  prepared 
from  the  records  of  college  freshmen  with 
their  examinations  at  entrance,  you  will  find 
that  from  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  alone 
you  can  make  just  as  good  a  guess  of  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  first  year  as  from  all  the 
examinations  of  the  New  or  Old  Plans. 

We  are,  then,  introducing  a  number  of 
measures  that  will  take  a  good  deal  of  the 
pressure  off  students  in  their  senior  year  w  ith- 
out  lessening  the  amount  of  good  evidence 
on  the  likelihood  of  their  doing  well  in  college. 
I  confess  frankly  that  the  evidence  at  best  is 
still  very  imperfect.  Last  year,  at  the  end 
of  the  summer,  we  took  in  20  girls  about 
whom  we  were  doubtful,  and  who  in  a 
crowded  year  would  have  had  no  chance.  At 
midyears  15  of  them  were  well  up  to  the 
average.  Now,  if  three  quarters  of  our  re- 
jected candidates  could  have  done  that,  one 
begins  to  be  troubled  about  the  whole  system. 
Don't  say,  "How  stupid  these  academic 
people  are,  and  why  can't  they  do  something 
about  this? ' '  The  fault  is  not  in  the  academic 
people,  but  in  human  nature.  There  are 
abundant  instances  of  students  who  have 
been  a  drag  on  their  class  and  a  misery  to 
themselves,  who  at  some  time  between  15  and 
20  make  a  fresh  start  and  surprise  everybody. 
This  is  very  demoralizing  for  those  who  are 
trying  to  determine  fitness  for  college  by  a 
formal  test  given  at  the  age  of  17  or  18.  We 
shall  never  be  able  to  evolve  a  perfect  plan ; 
but  I  am  sure  that  without  flooding  the 
freshman  class  with  a  large  proportion  of 
probable  misfits,  we  could,  if  we  had  room, 
go  farther  down  the  list  than  ever  before  and 
salvage  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  stu- 
dents hitherto  excluded.  During  the  crowded 
years  we  had  to  take  what  seemed  the  cream. 
Now  I  hope  we  shall  not  get  too  much  skim 
milk — but  I  think  we  can  go  a  long  way  down 
without  running  a  serious  risk. 

He  explained  the  breadth  and  scope 

of   the   Alumnae    College   which    was 

practically  champing  at  the  Grecourt 

Gates    at    that    moment;    he    talked 

about  the  gravity  of  the  scholarship 


situation  and  of  the  effect  of  a  smaller 
student  body  on  the  finances.  We 
hated  to  have  him  go. 

With  great  acclaim  we  made  Mr. 
Mensel,  Mr. Waterman, and  Mr.  Bixler 
honorary  members  of  the  Association, 
and  Mis>  Foster  an  honorary  sub- 
scriber t<>  the  Quarterly;  we  ap- 
plauded election-  and  reflections  of 
officers;  handed  verbal  bouquets  to 
those  retiring;  resolved  to  read  all 
our  printed  reports  with  great  care; 
and,  all  of  a  sudden  we  were  standing 
in  line  at  the  door  of  the  "Old  Gym." 
and  being  given  a  box  lunch  which  felt 
cheerfully   heavy.     The  campus  was 


R.  Daltry 
"Step  Up  to  the  Counter  for  Ginger  Ale  or  Pop" 

filled  with  groups  of  hungry  people 
who  tore  into  their  paper  boxes  grate- 
fully and  appreciatively.  The  sun 
was  hot  and  blistery,  and  far  away, 
back  of  Dippy,  big  black  clouds  began 
to  pile  up  ominously.  Who  cared? 
Not  a  reuner,  even  when  a  few  brisk 
drops  pelted  down.  Lunches  were 
consumed  with  dispatch,  and  off  we 
scampered  for  a  good  seat  at  the 


A 


LUMNAE  ASSEMBLY.  Here 
your  servant  is  seized  with  a 
violent  attack  of  modesty  because 
she  had  the  extreme  good  fortune  to 
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have  a  hand  in  the  production  of 
"Alice  in  Funderland,"*  and  she  is 
still  blushing  over  the  reception  with 
which  it  met.  The  Springfield  Smith 
College  Club  put  the  stunt  on,  with 
the  generous  assistance  of  Miss  Snow 
and  Mr.  King,  and  they  have  every 
right  to  feel  well  pleased  with  them- 
selves. The  costumes — and  no  words 
can  do  justice  to  them — were  superb. 
The  actors,  most  of  whom  had  only 
seen  one  rehearsal,  performed  with 
elan  and  distinction.  Mr.  Moog, 
who  had  the  organ  well  in  hand  again, 
covered  up  those  embarrassing  mo- 
ments when  the  scenes  had  to  be 
changed  in  full  view  of  the  audience. 
The  seniors,  who  stepped  up  obligingly 
as  jurors  and  scribes,  were  decorative 
and  cooperative  to  a  high  degree. 
The  Dance  Group  gave  the  stunt  that 
note  of  superiority  which  it  needed. 
In  fact,  everything  was  perfect,  in- 
cluding the  weather,  which  sent  a 
downpour  at  just  the  moment  when 
everyone  should  have  rushed  to  John 
M.  Greene,  so  that  a  tremendous 
audience  was  there  to  laugh  at  all  the 
japes.  At  the  editor's  insistent  be- 
hest, the  text  of  the  play  follows,  but 
your  own  imagination  must  supply 
the  best  bits:  Helen  Hulbert  Blague's 
rendition  of  the  cook's  song;  Mr. 
Kimball's  bellow  and  bleat;  Mrs. 
Ford's  episcopal  "Off  with  his  head!" 
and  the  entrance  of  President  Neilson 
in  his  sky-blue  costume,  his  head 
drooping  and  his  wrists  hung  with 
chains.  A  special  word  should  be 
said  about  the  Mad  Hatter:  Mr.  Bix- 
ler,  cast  and  rehearsed  for  the  part, 
was  unable  to  perform,  and  Mr.  Put- 
man  nobly  went  mad  in  his  stead 
and  although  about  two  thirds  the 
size  of  Mr.  Bixler,  wore  the  identical 
costume  with  apparent  ease.  And 
our  "Alice,"  one  enthusiastic  listener 
said,     was     "better     than     Eva     Le 

*  Had  a  hand  in  the  production  indeed!  Mrs. 
O'Halloran  wrote  all  the  scenes  excepting  the  Mad 
Tea  Party  scene,  and  the  Association  is  indebted  to 
Mr.  Welch  for  that. 
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Gallienne's."  Need  we  say  more? 
And  now,  on  with  the  play.  (The 
editor  says  she  regrets  that  she  had 
to  give  the  type  some  of  Alice's 
"drink  me"  in  order  to  print  it  all.) 


"Alice  in  Fundbrland" 

Written  and  produced  by  the  Springfield   Smith 
Club  with  the  cooperation  <>f  the  Faculty, 
the  Dance  Croup,  and  the  Class  of  1933 

Alice  Smith Lillian  Martin  '27 

White  Rabbit.  Frances  Carpenter  Huntington  '12 
(Alumnae  President' 

Mouse  (Business  Career) Hazel  Day  Pike  '04 

Dodo  (Marriage) Isabel  Gardner  Blake    1 7 

Duck  (Chores) Teresa  Kirby  '29 

Caterpillar Florence  Snow  '04 

(Alumnae  Secretary) 

Duchess Annetta  (Mark  '04 

Cook  (Acrid  Alumna)      Helen  Htilbert  Blague  '12 

Mad  Hatter Mr.  Put  man 

March  Hare Mr.  Welch 

Dormouse Mr.  Kimball 

King  of  Hearts Mr.  Hyde,  Treasurer 

Queen  of  Hearts Harrief  Ford  '99,  Trustee 

Knave  of  Hearts The  President 

Queen  of  Tarts Louise  Cornell  Rausch  '13 

(Alumnae  Fund  Chairman) 

Tweedle  Dum  and  Dee The  Cobb  Twins  '33 

The  Dance  Group In  person 

Sandwich  Girls,  Scholarship  Girls,  Modern  Girls 

and  Jury.  . From  the  Class  of  1933 

Scribes,  Girls  of  Bygone  Days .  Springfield  Alumnae 


ALICE  IN  FUNDERLAND 
Scene  I 

Alice  slides  down  a  child's  slide  set  within  the  Grecourt 
Gates,  dropping  an  academic  gown  and  a  huge  package. 
Faint  strains  of  Wedding  March,  played  in  a  minor  key. 
Tweedle  Dee  and  Tweedle  Dum  "roll"  down  a  sky- 
blue  pool  in  foreground. 

Alice:  Oh!  I  wonder  how  many  years  I've  been 
falling.  Let  me  see.  First  reunion — third — fifth. 
Oh  dear,  oh  dear,  I  can't  seem  to  remember  how  long  it 
was  since  I  started  down.  .  .  . 

White  Rabbit,  scurrying  in:  Oh  my  ears  and  whisk- 
ers!    Who  are  you? 

Alice:  Alice  Smith. 

Rabbit:  How  did  you  get  here?     What  do  you  want  ? 

Alice:  I  don't  know  either  answer.  I  fell  down  the 
hole,  down,  down,  down.  At  first  I  just  seemed  to 
float  along,  and  I  could  see  lots  of  nice  things  along 
the  way  .  .  .  things  like  the  newest  books  and  parties 
and  dates  and  ocean  liners  and  summer  resorts  and  class 
reunions.  I  wanted  to  fall  slower  and  play  with  them, 
but  then  I  got  going  faster  and  faster,  and  suddenly 
all  I  could  see  was  feather  dusters  and  recipe  books  and 
laundry  hampers  and  huge  mending  baskets,  sniffles, 
coughs  and  measles  and  didies  and  I  was  frightened 
almost  to  death.  It  was  so  different  from  the  top  part 
of  the  hole  that  I  couldn't  believe  it  was  the  same  hole 
at  all.  Do  you  suppose  I  died  on  the  way  down  and 
don't  know  I'm  in  another  place?  (Wailing)  Just 
where  am  I  anyway? 

Rabbit:  You're  a  silly  little  thing.  Lots  of  creatures 
like  you  fall  down  that  hole  but  they  don't  make  such  a 
fuss  about  it.  And  of  course  you're  not  dead.  Why 
you  haven't  even  broken  any  bones,  though  I  should 
say  your  nose  does  seem  to  be  a  little  out  of  joint.  What 
in  the  world  are  you  sniveling  about? 

Alice:  Well,  I  don't  like  falling  down  like  that.  .   .   . 

Rabbit  (impatiently):  Down,  down,  down — you  keep 
shrieking  down  all  the  time.  Why  can't  you  say  up 
once  in  a  while?  I  am  sure  up  is  as  good  a  word  as 
down  and  it  might  make  you  feel  a  little  cheerful. 
You  want  to  know  where  this  is?  Well,  it's  life,  and  I 
like  it  even  if  you  don't,  and  I'm  not  going  to  stay  to  be 
drowned  in  your  silly  tears!  (Hurries  off  peevishly  as 
he  sees  the  pool  rising.  Pulls  out  watch  and  mutters 
excitedly)  Oh  the  Duchess!  the  Duchess! 

(The  Mouse  Business  Career,  the  Dodo  Marriage, 
and  the  Duck  Chores  swim  toward  Alice  in  the  pool) 

Mouse:  So  you're  in  here  too.     I'm  glad  you  haven't 


«<>t  that  dreadful  cal  wil  h  you.     li  'a  bad  enough  t<>  have 
to  Bwim  foi  deal  life,  bul  i  hal  catI 

Ai.k  E  :    You    C  mi     me. hi    inv    lovely    Colli 
Why  I'm  sun-  you'd  love  him  ii  you  knew  him  as  well 
as    I   do.     (Mouse   starts    swimming  away)     Don't    be 
angrj      I  won't  call  him! 

Mm  si  ;   w  e  won't    talk  about    youi   coll 
any  nunc  it  you  pit 

(The  animals  ailed  on  the  lunik  of  the  pool,  and  the 
Mouse  takes  command] 
Mouse:   We  are  all   Boalced   t<>  the  skin.  .  .  .  Sit 

down,  all  of  you,  and  listen  to  me.      I'll  sik.ii  make  you 

dry  enough!     Ahem  I     Are  you  all  n  la  the 

dryest  thing  I  know. 

(Reads  from  the  financial  statement  of  tb, 
concluding)  The  Board  of  Trusteea  therefore  finda 

it  advisable.  .   .    . 

Dodo  (interrupting):  hound  WHAT? 
Mouse:   Found    "it"   of  course.     You    know   what 
"it"  is? 
Dodo:  I  know  what  "it"  means  whenever  I  find  a 

thing!      It   means  running  noses  and  castor  oil  and  past 
due  bills  and  tired  business  men. 

Mouse  (angrily):  I  have  nothing  more  to  < 
Dodo:  In  thai  case  I  move  that  the  meeting  adjourn 
for  the  immediate  adoption  of  more  energetic  remedies. 
Alice:  I  wish  you'd  speak  English.      I  don't  under- 
stand half  those  words. 

Dodo:  What   I  was  going  to  say  was  that   the  best 
thing  to  get  us  dry  is  a  Fracas  race. 
Alice:  What  is  a  Fracas  race? 

Dodo:  Well,  you'll  be  sure  to  try  it  sometime  and 
since  the  best  way  to  explain  it  is  to  do  it,  we'll  have 
one!  (He  arranges  the  animals  in  a  circle  and  starts 
them  running  around.  They  run  for  a  few  seconds) 
The  race  is  over!  But  who  has  won?  (Thinks  hard) 
Why  everyone  has  won! 

Everyone:  Prizes — prizes — Who'll  give  the  prizes? 
Dodo:  Why,  she  of  course. 

(Alice  looks  around  despairingly  and  then  darts  to  the 
package  which  she  dropped  at  the  foot  of  the  slide. 
She  draws  from  it  an  assortment  of  A's,  B's,  a  Phi 
Beta   Kappa   Key,  and  an  S  sweater.     She  hands 
them  out,  leaving  nothing  for  herself) 
Duck:  She  must  have  a  prize  herself. 
Dodo:  Of  course.     What  else  have  you  got? 
Alice  (handing  over  a  battered  diploma) :  Only  this. 
Duck:  Hand  it  over  here.     We  beg  your  acceptance 
of  this  elegant  diploma.     (Much  cheering) 

(The  animals,  disgusted  with  their  prizes,  throw  them 
into  the  pool,  exiting  in  wrath.     Alice  gazes  mourn- 
fully at  her  prize) 
Alice:  How  lonely  I  am!     I  wish  I  could  get  out  of 
here  where  I  could  see  some  flowers  and  trees  and  light. 
(Here  she  sees  the  door  and,  running  to  it,  tries  it 
unsuccessfully.     She  tries  in  vain  to  pick  the  lock 
with  her  diploma.     Enter  the  Rabbit) 
Rabbit:  Would  you  like  to  get  through  that  door? 
Alice:   I'd  love  it — it  looks  so  jolly  on  the  other 
side.     Where  is  it? 

Rabbit:  It's  new  life  and  there  are  lots  of  jolly 
things  in  it.  Here!  I  have  the  key.  I  keep  it  with 
me  a  good  deal  of  the  time  as  I'm  always  bumping  into 
people  like  you!  (He  leaves  her  to  unlock  the  door  with 
the  great  key  marked  "Alumnae  Association" ) 

We  should  have  said  in  the  be- 
ginning that  you  will  have  to  look  at 
the  picture  and  sort  out  the  ap- 
propriate scenery  for  each  scene. 
Everything  appeared  miraculously  at 
the  proper  moment,  from  the  rising 
pool  of  tears  (Tweedle  Dee  and  Twee- 
dle Dum  as  del  ex  machina)  to  the 
mushroom  and  grin  on  the  Cheshire 
Cat  (with  Mr.  King  and  his  men  in 
the  same  role). 

Scene  II 

Alice  and  the  Caterpillar,  who  sits  on  her  mushroom 
smoking. 
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ti  i  \k:  Who  are  you? 

i  hardly  know,  ma  am,  lust  at  present      At 
...  who  I  waa  last  year,  but  I  think  I  must 
;  •  inns  since  then. 
u    \\  hat  do  you  mean  by  that?     Explain 

\iui:  i  cant  explain  myself,  I  m  afraid,  because 
I'm  not  myself,  you 
(mi  MM!  i  \k:  l  don't  see. 

\,  hi;  i  can't  understand  myself  to  begin  with,  and 
,  infusing  having  bo  much  happen  in  the  same 

Collegt         I   hi  nowhere  now      and  when  I 

think  of  tomorrow,  It's  awful.     Shall  I  have  to  change 

(   \n  mmi  i  ak:  So  you  think  you  re  changed,  do  you? 
\i  k  i  :   I'm  afiaid   I  am,  ma'am.      I  can't   remember 
things  at  I  used. 
(  miki'im  \k:  Can't  remember  what  things? 
\i  k  B:  Well,  I've  tried  to  say  "Alpha  Beta  Phi  Beta, 
ppa,"  l>ut  it  all  comes  out  different. 

mmi  i  \i<:  Repeat  "To  you  oh  Alma  Mater" 
\i  a  i    (to  the  soft  accompaniment  of  the  organ) : 

Oh  rue  the  ailing  daughter 

The  daughter  Chase  and  Fay 

The  Duke  that  claimed  and  sought  her 

Gorokhofi  with  the  day. 

Where  swing  the  bright  Scales  upward 

Where  I.iedei  sinks  to  rest 

Where  Patch  is  on  the  Hankin 

And   Kimball  has  sprung  a  test — 

oh  Lange,  Lange  to  you  singing 
M\  Orton  heart  is  Withington 

Now  off  my  cap  and  gown  I'm  flinging 
My  life  has  just  begun! 
Ai  [(  i-  :  It's  not  (piite  right   I'm  afraid.     Some  of  the 
words  got  altered. 

CATERPILLAR:  It's  wrong  from  beginning  to  end. 
Let's  bone  yo«  aren't  too.  What  will  your  end  be  at 
tins  rate? 

Ai  k  i  :  1  hate  to  think.  Have  I  got  to  spend  all  the 
rest  of  my  life  being  pursued  by  Business  and  a  Husband 
and  Chores?     They're  horrid  pets. 

Caterpillar:  I  don't  know.     Are  you  content  now? 
Ai  k  i  :  oh  n.i.      I  want  to  grow.      I'm  in  a  wretched 
state    now.     Haven't    you    any    ideas?     You    look   so 
intelligent. 

C  ITERPILLAR:  You  only  grow  by  making  big  choices 
and  then  by  following  tnem.  I'll  have  to  get  choices 
for  you,  I  suppose,  you  helpless  creature. 

•  Caterpillar  claps  her  hands,  and  four  sandwich 

girls  appear,  representing  Local  Club,  Class,  Alumnae 

Quarterly   and   Alumnae   College.     Alice  eyes  each 

critically) 

ALICE  (to  Local  Club):  You're  nice,  but  you're  not 

much  bigger  than  1  am. 

Ai  in.  i/o  Class):  You're  big  enough,  but  somehow 
you're  distant  and  hard  to  know  .  .  .  though  I'm 
sure  it  would  be  well  worth  the  effort. 

ALICE     (to    Alumnae    Quarterly):    And    you're    just 
tantalizing.     College  yesterday,  college  tomorrow,  but 
liege  today.     Your  clothes  are  handsomer  than 
they  used  to  be,  though. 

Ai  tCB  (to  Alumnae  College):  You're  just  what  I  have 
king   for.     You're   so   much   cleverer   than    I. 
You're  going  to  be  fun.     May  I  go  along  with  you? 
(They  link  arms  and  cross  the  stage) 
Scene  III 
Ahee    finds    the    Duchess   who    is   carrying   a   baby 
labeled   "High-Salaried   Job."     The  cook  is  stirring  a 
tuldron     labeled     "College     Tradition."     She 
peppers  it  furiously.     Alice  goes  over  to  taste  soup  and 
begins  to  sneeze. 

ALICE:  There's  certainly  too  much  Rumor  in  that 
soup.      Don't  put  any  more  in  it.     What  kind  is  it? 

<  OOK:  It's  Higher  Education  soup  and  I  guess  I've 
had  a  band  in  this  soup  long  enough  to  know  what  it 
This  is  just  the  kind  of  pepper  it  needs  plenty 
"i  And  j iis-t  let  me  tell  you,  young  lady,  we'd  have 
lots  better  soup  in  this  world  if  there  were  more  cooks 
hke  me  t«,  see  that  it  is  properly  seasoned. 

\i  u  i    {doubtfully):  I  don't  think  anyone  could  think 
good  soup. 

You  don't  know  what  you're  talking  about. 
\  on  re  to,,  young.  I  wish  some  of  my  old  friends  could 
drop  in  now  and  I  guess  you'd  see  that  my  soup  suited 

them  pretty  Well. 

Why  don't  you  try  shutting  your  eyes  tight, 
'urn  around  twice,  -ay  right  out  loud  "Intelligent 
Gentlewoman,  Intelligent  C.entlewoman,"  and  maybe 
they  will  appear  magically? 


(Cook  follows  Alice's  suggestion  and  enter  Old-time 

Gym,  Tennis,  Bathing  Girls,  and  Sweet  Girl  Graduate 

of  twenty  years  ago) 

Cook:  Oh  my  dears,  I  thought  I  never  was  going  to 

see  you  again.     Here,  let's  have  a  bowl  of  soup.     You'll 

appreciate  it. 

(They  taste  it  and  make  awful  faces) 
Cook:  W7hat!     You  don't  like  it?     I  thought  I  could 
count  on  you. 

Alice:  You  see,  they  stopped  making  that  kind  of 
soup  long  ago  because  they  found  that  their  children 
were  much  better  off  without  it.  All  they  do  is  to 
follow  the  best  tested  recipes  which  appear  in  each 
generation,  and  they  are  very  careful  not  to  try  to 
change  the  ingredients.  Why  I  don't  believe  one  of 
their  children  has  ever  tasted  any  of  your  kind  of 
pepper.     Oh  K-i-i-ds! 

(Enter  the  modern  Gym,   Tennis,  Swimming  Girls 

and  the  1933  Graduate) 

Alice  (introducing  them) :  Cook,  this  is  Laude,  Magna 

Cum  Laude,  Highest  Departmental  Honors  and  Summa 

Cum  Laude. 

(The  cook  turns  her  back  on  them,  and  they  all  go  to 
the  back  of  the  stage  to  form  the  chorus  in  the  cook's 
song.     Alice    suddenly    notices    the    Cheshire    Cat 
whose  eyes  flash  and  then  go  out) 
Alice:  Please  why  does  the  cat  grin  like  that? 
Duchess:    Because    it's    a    nice    friendly    Alumnae 
Building,  that's  why.     Flat  tire!  (speaking  to  the  baby) 
Alice:  I  didn't  know  buildings  could  grin. 
Duchess:  Did  you  ever  notice  Hubbard  House? 
Alice:  I  didn't  know  it  did.     It's  so  modest. 
Duchess:  You  don't  know  much  and  that's  a  fact. 
(The  cook  begins  to  throw  things  about  furiously. 
The  baby  howls) 
Alice:  Oh  please  mind  what  you  are  doing.     You're 
giving  it  a  20%  cut! 

(Duchess  throws  the  baby  at  Alice  who  unwraps  it, 
showing  a  Flat  Tire,  which  she  rolls  off  the  stage  in 
dismay) 

Duchess:  If  everybody  minded  her  own  business, 
there'd  be  more  scholarships. 

Cook:  What's  scholarship  anyhow?  A  woman  should 
be  in  her  home  with  her  babies. 

Alice  (thoughtfully):  Not  too  much  in  the  home  with 
too  many  babies.  That's  apt  to  result  in  a  neurosis, 
you  know. 

Cook:  When  I  was  a  girl,  the  only  kind  of  neurosis 
we  knew  anything  about  came  fresh  from  the  florist 
from  our  best  young  men. 

(She  stirs  the  soup,  peppering  it,  and  singing   ii 
dignantly) 

cook's  song 
When  I  was  a  maiden  back  in  noughty-nought 
I  was  most  submissive  to  what  I  was  taught. 
I  wore  my  dresses  at  a  length  to  here 
And  I  never  cut  a  class  in  the  livelong  year. 

(Chorus) 
She  never  cut  a  class  in  the  livelong  year. 
I  studied  all  my  lessons  so  fervently. 
That  now  I  can  be  numbered  with  the  Alumnae. 

(Chorus) 
She  studied  all  her  lessons  so  fervently 
That  now  she  can  be  numbered  with  the  Alumnae. 


But  you,  young  woman,  are  a  modern  child 
Whose  ways  are  frivolous,  whose  life  is  wild. 
The  Libe's  deserted  while  you  seek  Romance 
And  you  go  to  Springfield  in  a  pair  of  pants. 

(Chorus) 
We  don't  go  to  Springfield  in  a  pair  of  pants. 
You  smoke  and  swear  and  you  order  beer 
And  I  cannot  understand  what  you  are  doing  here! 

(Chorus) 
We  smoke  perhaps  and  we  murmur  "drat  " 
But  everybody  knows  that  beer  would  make  us  fat! 

in 
Your  modes  and  manners  are  extremely  rude; 
You  sun  yourselves  completely  in  the  nude; 
Your  vesper  services  are  sad  and  lorn 
And  you  don't  go  to  chapel  in  the  dewy  morn. 

(Chorus) 
We  do  go  to  chapel  in  the  dewy  morn. 
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You'll  never  make  a  properly  submissive  wife 

For  you're  all  too  well  aware  about  the  Pacts  of  Lifel 

(Chorus) 
We  sum. i.  make  a  thoroughly  delightful  wife 
For  we're  all  so  well  informed  aboul  the  Facts  of  Lifel 

(The  cook  is  unconvinced  and  Alice  noes  u[>  to  her 
placatingly) 
Alice:  Everybody  lias  to  do  things  her  own  way,  you 
sec     This  is  mine. 

Cook:  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  your  way. 
All  the  ways  around  here  belong  to  me. 

ALICE:  Oh  dear,  I'll  never  get  very  far  if  that's  the 
case,  and  I  did  want  to  amount  to  something. 

Cook:  Well,  of  course,  you  may  turn  out  all  right. 
That  is,  if  you  aren't  too  advanced. 

ALICE:  Oh  I  haven't  advanced  very  far.  I'm  just 
progressing,  and  Progress  is  all  right,  isn't  it? 

Cook:  I  don't  know  anything?  about  it.  I  believe 
what  I  see,  and  you  can't  see  Progress. 

Alice  (triumphantly):  Oh  but  you  can. 

(Dance  group  enters  and  does  Progress  Dance,  driving 
Cook  off  the  stage  in  horror,  followed  by  old-time 
group) 

Scene  IV    The  Mad  Tea  Party 

A  long  table  with  as  many  chairs  as  there  are  in- 
structors in  the  Alumnae  College.  Table  furnished 
for  party.  On  the  backs  of  the  chairs,  seen  by  the 
audience,  are  cartoon  drawings  of  members  of  the 
Faculty  of  Alumnae  College. 

The  Mad  Hatter,  the  March  Hare  and  Dormouse 
sit  at  one  end  of  the  table.  Hatter  and  Hare  leaning  on 
the  sleeping  Dormouse.     Enter  Alice. 

Alice  (inquiringly):  Very  comfortable    for   Govern- 
ment; only  I  suppose  he  is  so  used  to  being  sat  on  by 
everybody  that  he  doesn't  mind  any  more. 
(Alice  tries  to  sit  down.) 

Hare  and  Hatter  together:  No  room!     No  room! 

Hatter  (shouting):  President  Neilson  told  us  that 
only  25  were  coming  and  now — 

Hare  (shouting):  There  are  159  hanging  around. 

Hatter:  And  husbands. 

Hake:  And  babies. 

Alice  (decisively) :  There  is  plenty  of  room. 
(Sits  in  a  large  chair) 

Hatter:  Have  some  credits?     (Pointing  to  dishes) 

Alice:  I  do  not  see  any  credits.  There  is  nothing 
here  but  courses. 

Hatter:  Of  course  you  don't,  there  aren't  any  credits. 

Alice:  Then  it  wasn't  very  civil  of  you  to  offer  some. 

Hatter:  It  wasn't  very  civil  of  you  to  expect  any. 

Alice  (angrily):  Why  shouldn't  I  expect  credit? 
You  are  not  the  only  one  who  is  serving  courses  in  this 
Alumnae  College.  There  are  lots  of  good  teachers  here 
besides  you.  There  is  Whitmore,  and  Hildt,  and  Mary 
Ellen.  .   .   . 

Hare:  Your  nose  is  out  of  joint. 

Alice:  You  shouldn't  interrupt  with  personal  anec- 
dotes in  your  lectures.     It  is  very  tiresome. 

Hare:  Why  is  an  alumna  like  a  check  from  home? 

Alice:  Goody!  Goody!  I  am  glad  you  have  begun 
to  ask  riddles  and  not  tried  to  make  puns. 

Hare:  Do  you  mean  that  you  think  you  can  find  the 
answer  to  it? 

Alice:  Certainly.  An  alumna  is  like  a  check  from 
home  because — because — why  I  know  what  I  think 
only  I  can't  think  what  I  know. 

Hare:  Exactly.  Just  the  way  you  are  told  what  you 
know  but  you  don't  know  what  you  are  told. 

Dormouse  (waking  up  suddenly,  squeaking) :  Or  you 
might  just  as  well  say  that  "you  deserve  the  marks  you 
«et  "  is  the  same  thing  as  "you  get  the  marks  you  de- 
serve." 

Hatter  (pulling  up  a  huge  book  labeled  "Alumnae 
Quarterly"  and  turning  over  several  Pages,  addressing 
Alice  sternly) :  What  kind  of  a  time  are  you  going  to  have 
10  years  from  now? 

Alice  (puzzled) :  How  should  I  know  what  kind  of  a 
time  I  will  have  10  years  from  now? 

Hatter:  You  would  know  if  you  read  this  book, 
stupid! 

Hare:  I  told  you  information  wasn't  what  was 
wanted.     They  just  want  to  feel. 

Hatter:  But  it  was  such  nice  misleading  information. 

Dormouse  (pointing  his  finger  at  Hatter):  Ah!  ha! 
Hut  you  gave  it  out  as  required  reading  and  of  course 
they  didn't  know  it. 

Hatter  (angrily  to  Alice):  Have  you  guessed  the 
riddle  yet? 

Alice:  Which  riddle? 


Howard 


Hatter:  How  should  I  know  which  riddle?  I  said 
the  riddle. 

Hark:  If  you  knew  this  Alumnae  College  as  well  as 
I  know  it  you  wouldn't  ask  questions,  you  would  just 
take  the  advice  of  the  Quarterly. 

Alice:  Will  the  Quarterly  tell  me  how  to  be  happy 
10  years  from  now? 

Hare:  Do  not  be  so  impertinent.  It  will  tell  you 
how  to  be  happy  next  week.     Isn't  that  enough? 

Hatter  (impressively  and  slowly) :  I  could  tell  a  story. 
Alice:  Goody!     Goody!     I  like  stories. 
Hatter:  But  I  won't. 
Hare:  Well  then,  sing  it. 
Alice:  Can  he  sing? 
Dormouse:  Can  he  sing! 
Hare:  Can  he  sing! 

Hatter:  Can  I  sing?  Of  course  I  can't  sing.  Do 
you  want  to  hear  how  beautifully  I  can't  sing? 

(Rises.     Much  stage  business.     Dormouse  snores) 
Alice:  Really  I  don't  insist. 

Hatter  (very  angrily) :  Well  then  I  will  sing  if  you 
don't  insist. 

(Dormouse  snores  again.     Hare  consults  Quarterly. 
Alice  distressed) 
Hatter  (sings) :  There  was  a  little  girl 

Whose  life  was  one  mad  whirl. 
Hare:  Wrong  key!     Wrong  key!  (pouring  tea  on  the 
Dormouse   who   starts   awake)     Here,    Dormouse,    give 
him  the  key. 

(Dormouse  picks  up  huge  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key,  hands 
it  to  Hatter) 
Hatter  and  Dormouse  (sing  together) : 
There  was  a  little  girl 
Whose  life  was  one  mad  whirl. 
(They  look  anxiously  at  the  Hare  who  rises,  comes 
around  to  them  and  sings  alone) 
While  getting  her  head  full  of  knowledge. 
Hatter  and   Dormouse:   Very  good!     Very  good! 
Let's  begin  again. 
(All  three) 
There  was  a  little  girl 
Whose  life  was  one  mad  whirl 
While  getting  her  head  full  of  knowledge. 
But  once  she  was  wed,  to  keep  from  going  dead 
She  joined  the  Alumnae  College. 
(Alice  jumps  up,  claps  her  hands.     All  four  dance) 
Scene  V 
The  King  and  Queen  of  Hearts  on  throne,  surrounded 
by  animals;  the  Knave  is  dragged  in,  in  chains.      Neat 
King  is  White  Rabbit.     In  the  middle  of  court  is  table 
with  tarts  on  it.      King  wears  a  judge's  wig.     The   12 
jurymen  are  busy  writing  on  their  slates. 
White  Rabbit:  Silence  in  the  court. 
King:  Herald,  read  the  accusation. 
White  Rabbit: 

The  Queen  of  Hearts  collected  tarts 
Full  many  a  weary  day. 
The  Knave  of  Hearts,  he  stole  those  tarts 
And  took  them  all  away. 
f  King:  Consider  your  verdict. 

White  Rabbit:  Not  yet,  not  yet,  there's  a  great 
deal  to  come  before  that. 
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.  .,,</>     and     crack*    :     I      I ' 
Ly,  but    I   hadn't  quite  finished  my 

-.v.-  finished.     When  did  you 

-.,  I  cxrx-ct. 
thai    down.     (To    I 
Don'!  !<«•  nervous  or  I'll  have  you 

II     I'm   for    I 

tarta  myself. 
nth  his  head. 

wouldn't   push   so.     I   can 

hardlj  bi 

\i  h  i  :  1  can't  help  it.     I'm  growing. 

what  yoii'n  do  licre. 

tile  rate,  not  in  your 
ridiculous  fashion. 
Kiv<.:  Next  win  • 

kti  the  stand) 

K.is<.:  Give  vmir  i  v 

Mx   busin*  ss  is  keeping  the  (  ollege 

. 
\\ ■  1 1 1 1 h   Rabbit:  N  examine 

ih<-  wil  . 

Kim.:  If  I  musi.  I  must.     What  are  these  tarts  made 

Equal  parts  of  loyalty  and  gratitude. 
DORMOUSE:  And  elbow  grease  too. 

:  with  his  head.     Behead  the  Dormouse, 
urt.     Suppress  him.     Off  with  his 

White  Rahhit:  There's  more  evidence,  \  our  Majesty. 

of  procession  waiting  outside. 
Ki\(,:  Let  them  come  in. 

<nUp  of  Faculty  enter  bearing  cards  appropriate 
Uary  gifts;  seniors  carry  scholarship  signs,  etc.) 
n:  That  proves  he's  innocent.     Look  what  good 
of  the  batch  that  he  had! 
(The    White    Rabbit    blows    his   trumpet    and    Mrs. 
I  th  enters  carrying  a  tray  full  of  fresh  new  tarts 
\lumnae   Fund)    bigger   and   belter   than    ever. 
She  presents  them  to  the  Knave,  reciting) 

They  gave  me  tl^se  to  give  to  you 
To  do  as  you  would  please, 

use  you'd  been  alert  and  true 
And  careful  not  to  tease. 

They  sent  me  word  and  bade  me  come 
To  show  we've  not  forgot 
That  faithfulness  begins  to  hum, 
And  you're  a  faithful  Scot. 

They  gave  me  one,  they  gave  me  two, 
They  gave  me  three  and  more; 
They  all  return  from  me  to  you 
Though  they  were  theirs  before. 

Don't  let  them  know  you  like  them  best, 
this  must  ever  be 
ret  kept  from  all  the  rest 
Between  yourself  and  me. 

(Cheers  from  everyone) 

Alice:  Now  I  can  go  to  Alumnae  College — or  was  it 

I  ea  Party?     Anyway,  I'll  never  wallow  in  that 

rears  again  and  that's  something! 

rocession  forms,  led  by  Alice  and  the  Knave — 

leading    out    through    the    audience    while    all    sing 

triumphantly) 

(Tune:  Oh  .  .  .to  you  we  sing) 
lent  Neilson 
:<nt  Knave 
u  we've  struggled 
u  we'll  slave 
i  like  Alice 
We  may  be  saved 
m  Do-mes-tic-ity! 

And  (.in  we  all  danced  as  gayly  as 
the  Mad  Tea  Party  itself  into  a  Life 
which,  as  the  Caterpillar  said,  was 
certainly  full  of  choices!  Club  re- 
unions of  all   varieties;  the  exciting 


exhibition  of  English,  French,  and 
("erman  water  colors  in  the  Tryon 
Gallery;  a  swim  in  the  pool;  and, 
nearer  at  hand  than  all  these,  a  beauti- 
ful concert  in  John  M.  Greene.  We 
rubbed  our  eyes  as  we  went  in,  for  in  a 
twinkling  all  the  accoutrements  of 
"Alice  in  Funderland  "  had  slid  down 
Mr.  King's  Rabbit  Fole  into  oblivion, 
and  the  stage  was  filled  with  singing 
girls! 

The  conversation  at  supper  was 
of  the  Show,  whether  one  sat  con- 
ventionally in  a  campus  dining-room 
or  on  the  dampish  banks  of  Para- 
dise where  the  Outing  Club  cooked 
'76  a  "licking  good"  supper  in 
which  corn  and  bacon  figured  delec- 
tably. 

Nobody  spent  time  to  do  much 
more  than  "eat  and  run,"  because  the 

SONG  COMPETITION  was  on. 
Seats  had  been  arranged  for  the 
occasion  in  a  hollow  square  on  the 
back  campus  with  '33  taking  her 
rightful  place  with  the  rest,  and  all 
the  banks  were  crowded  with  listen- 
ers. The  rain  had  left  the  air  fresh 
and  cool;  the  sky  was  a  heavenly, 
translucent  blue,  with  big  puffy  clouds 
as  pink  as  the  foam  on  a  strawberry 
soda,  and  far  overhead  an  airplane 
winged  its  way  in  lazy  circles.  The 
judges  of  the  song  contest  sat  in  an 
impressive  row — Miss  Silbert,  Miss 
Blake,  and  Miss  Judd — and  how  they 
ever  were  to  come  to  a  decision,  with 
so  much  talent  around  them,  we  could 
not  guess;  but  as  soon  as  1898  had 
sung  their  Gregorian  Chant  ('83,  '88, 
and  '93  chose  not  to  compete),  we 
knew  by  the  burst  of  applause  that 
it  probably  was  all  over.  Josephine 
Daskam  Bacon  wrote  the  words  and 
she  stood  in  the  front  ranks  mouthing 
them  with  such  elegant  clearness  that 
not  one  was  lost.  Everyone  sang, 
even  1903  with  their  plaintive  wail 
about  their  weak  vocalizing;  1908 
looked  altogether  too  smart  to  carol 
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The  Immortals  After  Fifty  Year; 
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so  wistfully  about  the  "pleasure  and 
pain  and  sunshine  and  rain,  since  25 
years  ago";  1913 — my  word  there 
would  be  no  trouble  about  recognizing 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.  if  everyone  there 
looked  like  that  class — shouted: 

From  the  Soviet 
We  come  by  steppe 
Where  it's  cheerier 
Than  Siberia 
We  for  rubles  dunned 
Put  them  in  the  Fund. 
Creme  de  Kremlin 
Here  we  come. 

1918,  still  bursting  with  pride  to 
think  that  they  had  at  last  had  an  Ivy 
Day,  sang  most  appropriately  to  "The 
Flowers  that  Bloom  in  the  Spring,"  all 
about  how  it  happened: 

For  fifteen  long  years  we  have  had  to  wait, 

In  spite  of  encroaching  old  age, 
To  come  back  and  properly  graduate, 
But  from  this  you  must  not  insinuate 
That  Eighteen 's  exceedingly  dull,  Oh, 
That  Eighteen's  exceedingly  dull. 
The  war  came  along  and  we're  glad  to  relate 
We  sacrificed  frills  and  accepted  our  fate, — 
Tra  la  la  la  la  la,  etc. 

The  roses  that  bloom  for  Eighteen  this  year 
Have  altered  our  very  sad  plight. 

No  longer  dejected  we  now  appear, 

Optimists  rosy  and  full  of  cheer, 

Our  profit's  but  paper,  'tis  true,  Oh, 
Our  profit's  but  paper,  'tis  true. 


Hut  what  a  neat  finish,  to  do  the  deed  right; 
At   last   we  consider  that   we've   been   quite 
bright.  .   . 

And  then  the  smart  young  green 
cardigans  rose  en  masse  and  snapped 
off  five  stanzas  to  "  Reuben,  Reuben  "  : 

Thirty-Three,  so  sweet  and  fair 
Phantoms  of  delight,  take  care: 
Lack-a-day,  if  you  but  knew, 
We  all  once  were  handsome  too. 


Offspring  in  successive  series 
Make  you  soon  forget  your  theories, 
College  isn't  what  you'd  think 
Standing  at  the  kitchen  sink. 

Though  we  are  no  longer  youthful. 
Time  and  age  have  made  us  truthful. 
Women's  higher  education 
We  endorse  with  hesitation. 

Hail  to  thee  our  Alma  Mater, 
Each  and  every  loyal  daughter — 
This  concludes  our  dismal  ditty. 
And  we  think  it  rather  pretty. 

Also  engrossed  with  the  problem  of 
domesticity,  '28,  rocking  their  babies 
and  waving  their  brooms  to  the  tune  of 
"Captain  Jinks,"  finished  up  with 

Surrendering  our  silks  and  plumes 
We  live  in  two  unfurnished  rooms 
(Jueens,  indeed,  of  mops  and  brooms 
In  hardy  domesticity! 


Kin 
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Telephone  destroys  the  hush, 

\\  e're  in  a  rush 
h  's  only  a  man  w  ith  a  Fuller  Brush — 
Behold  our  day's  activity! 

Still  we  are  verj  devoted  « 

\\,    |  OVE  i«>  polish  the  spoons  and  knives, 

I  eading  the  most  conservative  lives, 

Proud  of  our  model  families! 

and  tin-  Purple  Cows  of  '32,  too  young 
to  sympathize  with  the  efforts  of  '23 
and  '28  .it  making  tin-  babies  "inte- 
grate, initiate,  cooperate,"  burst  into 
"John  Brown's  Body": 

The  dirt  of  city  streets  has  failed  to  soil  our 

pinkish  skins. 
I  he  BCnool  of  life  has  socked  us  only  lightly 

on  the  chins. 
We   feel    we'll   get   along   in   any   future   de- 

preshins, 
For  we're  well  protected  by  our  cellophane. 

The  ^r.iss  has  grown  around  us  for  a  year  now 

.mil  ,i  day, 
And  there  are  very  few  of  us  who've  made  it 

into  hay. 
The  rest  of  us  seek  jobs  or  mates  or  something 
that  will  pay. 
We  fail  because  we're  still  in  cellophane. 
Chorus 
rhe  Purple  Cows  ignore  the  future 
The  Purple  Cows  ignore  the  future 
The  Purple  Cows  ignore  the  future 
We're  pasteurized  with  wholesome  cellophane. 

We  must  say  that  by  this  time  we 
weren't  quite  so  cocky  about  our 
ability  to  award  the  prize;  and  while 
the  judges  were  conferring  1933  sang 
all  us  oldsters  their  step-sing  favor- 
ites, and  the  odds  and  evens  joined  in 
on  the  old  ones,  and  Eddie  Thornton 
Baylis,  the  greatest  leader  of  us  all, 
led  everybody  in  songs  we  all  knew. 
Then  at  long  last  the  judges  took 
the  plunge,  and  Eddie  announced 
through  the  megaphone  that  '23  had 
won  honorable  mention  and  the  Canter- 
bury  Pilgrims  had  won  the  cup.  My 
goodness,  think  of  being  in  such  voice 
alter  35  years!  A  chant  such  as  theirs 
would  be  too  much  for  a  "current" 
class  choir!  Pity  'tis  that  the  words 
alone  give  no  adequate  impression  of 
its  effectiveness,  but  here  they  are,  and 
you  arc  to  imagine  the  red-robed  choir 
with  horn  spectacles  and  big  black 
b(>ok>  in  place  as  they  intone. 


A — (The  Church  Hymnal 
No.  2,  Page  806— B  Flat) 

Listen/  unto  lis: 

And/  you  will  learn  a  lot ! 

We  left  '  this  institution: 
Exactly/  35  years  ago. 

We  are  not  concerned,  primarily,  with  what 

it  thinks  of  us: 
Hut   we  have  an   idea,   that   in   view  of  our 

advanced  age, 
And  our  practically  unlimited  experience,  it 

might  be  to 
Your    advantage    to   learn     what    we    think 

of  you! 

B— (Xo.  40,  Page  813— A  Flat) 

Lacking,  as  we  did,  the  well-known  educational 
advantages/  of  the  radio: 

We  could  not  hope  to  equal  your  proficiency 
in  the/  Song  hits  of  Broadway: 

But  owing  to  our  regular  attendance  at  an 
extinct  ceremony/  known  as  chapel: 

We  became  acquainted  with  the  classic  metre 
which  we  are  now  employing,  which  we 
take  pleasure  in  informing  you,  is  known 
as  a  Gregorian  Chant. 

In  the  course  of  this  quaint  ceremony,  we 
became  more  or  less  familiarized  with  a 
popular/  book  of  that  day: 

Known  as  the  King  James/  Version  of  the 
Bible: 

We  regard  ignorance  of  this  masterpiece  as 
incompatible  with  any  distinction  in/ 
English  literature: 

And  we  suggest  to  you  that  lack  of  acquaint- 
ance with  it  may  be  the  reason  for  your 
inability  to  write  or  sell  the/  Smith  Col- 
lege Monthly. 

We    are    the    contemporaries    of    the    first/ 

automobiles: 
But  we  went  to  our/  lectures  on  our  legs: 
We  assume  that  you  will  soon  be  attending 

your  classes/  in  your  airplanes: 
But,   between   you   and   us,    do   you/    think 

you'll  learn  any  more? 

A— (back  to  No.  2,  p.  806) 

We  have  seen  a  lot  of  water  go/  under  the 

bridge: 
And  we  have  been  acquainted  personally  with 

all  the/  Presidents  of  Smith  College. 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  assuring  you,  out 
of  our  vast  and/  varied  experience: 

That  you  did  a  very  good  job,  when  you 
selected  ^that  bright  young  fellow,/ 
William  Allan  Xeilson! 

We  have  watched  him/  very  critically: 
And  you  can  take  it  from  us,  he  is/  shaping 
very  well. 

By  the  time  he  has  outgrown  his/  youthful 

enthusiasms: 
He  will  have  learned  the  great  fact  we/  leave 

with  you  in  parting: 
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''But  what  a  neat  finish  to  do  the  deed  right' 


You  cannot  expect  that  four  years  in  Nor- 
thampton will  make  a  young  woman 
fundamentally/  very  different: 

From  what  she  was,    when  she  came  there. 

So  welcome  your    freshmen  carefully: 
And  you  will  be  able  to  say  good    bye  to  your 
seniors  proudly! 

Ah — women. 

The  game  of  cup  awarding  con- 
tinued, as  follows:  to  '83  for  the  third 
time — take  note  all  you  younger 
classes! — for  the  largest  percentage  of 
graduate  members  (56.7  %),  and  again 
their  peacock  feathers  waved  proudly ; 
to  1913,  for  the  largest  number  of 
graduates  and  non-graduates  (165) — 
we  weren't  surprised,  for  those  yellow 
Cossacks  had  practically  preempted 
the  campus  rooms;  1930  emerged 
from  the  ranks  of  the  '76ers  to  claim 
the  cup  for  the  largest  number  of 
graduates  and  non-graduates  from  a 
non-reuning  class  (33) ;  and  the  cos- 
tume cup  belied  1918's  song 

Our  profits  but  paper  'tis  true,  tra  la 

for  the  cup  went  to  them,  with  honora- 
ble mention  to  1913.     Right  here  we 


must  explain  the  points  by  which  that 
cup  is  awarded.  They  are:  "original- 
ity, expense,  and  mass  effect  in  the 
Alumnae  Parade."  It  was  a  pity 
that  this  year  the  alumnae  did  not 
countermarch  so  that  we  might  all 
see  how  handsome  we  all  were;  if  we 
had,  no  one  could  have  questioned  the 
originality  and  mass  effect  of  '18's 
colorful  ivy  procession  which  was 
linked  so  closely  to  their  own  history 
in  relation  to  the  College;  and  when 
we  add  that  the  costume  cost  each 
member  only  40  cents,  why  of  course 
Margaret  Goldthwait  Bennett  '21, 
Helen  Kittredge  Hamblett  '21,  and 
Barbara  Johnson  '19  gave  them  the 
cup!  After  the  excitement  had  died 
away,  we  sang  "Alma  Mater"  and  the 
first  part  of  Illumination  Night  was 
over.  But  the  "Illumination"  had 
just  begun,  for  lights  began  to  spring 
up  along  Paradise,  and  by  the  time  we 
had  found  a  niche  for  ourselves,  the 
Island  was  hung  with  lighted  lanterns, 
and  the  Glee  Club  was  being  rowed 
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slowl)  into  the  center  of  the  pond, 
flood  lights  fell  upon  them 
Boftly.  Somebodj  said  there  had 
been  5000  people  on  campus  during 
the  Parade.  It"  that  was  true,  there 
were  certainly  7500  on  the  banks  of 
Paradise  that  night !  A  few  fatalistic 
souls  sdt  down  and  let  themselves  be 
tramped  upon.  Most  of  us  found 
something  or  someone  to  lean  on  as  we 
watched  the  sky  darken  and  listened 
to  the  far-away  music  floating  up  to  us 
from  the  pond.  We  were  tired,  we 
knew  suddenly.  Perhaps  that's  why 
we  felt  a  little  tearful  when  the  (-lee 
Club  sang   old   familiar  songs  to  us. 

But  only  for  a  moment.  In  no 
time  at  all,  we  were  back  on  campus 
again,  drifting  with  the  crowd  from 
Studes  to  the  Library  and  from  the 
Library  t<»  Seelye,  and  around  the 
circuit  again.  The  night  was  cold 
and  dark,  but  'we  roused  our  lagging 
circulation  by  joining  lustily  in  the 
><>nu>  we  knew,  and  by  galloping 
■dly  from  steps  to  steps.  Lan- 
terns glowed  now  on  every  campus 
avenue.  Bewitching  peacock-blue 
lights  glimmered  in  the  trees  above  the 
Seat  where  everyone  sooner  or 
later  sang  their  respects  to  the  Im- 
mortals; bright  red  torches  spread 
their  sulphurous  fumes  from  '18's 
steps;  classes  sang  louder  and  louder 
to  drown  out  their  neighbors;  and  our 
youth  departed  from  us.  Ignomin- 
iously  we  slunk  home  to  a  hot  tub  and 
a  warm  bed.  with  a  friendly  gal  in  '22 
who  sat  on  our  feet  and  discussed  the 
whole  day  over  again  from  beginning 
to  end.  As  life  began  to  return  to  our 
bones,  we  felt  like  going  out 
again  into  the  night,  but  sleep  was 
upon  us,  and  the  day  was  really  done 

although  we  realized  sleepily  that 
Beckmann's  w  as  -till  going  strong,  and 
that  junior  ushers  and  seniors  were 
singing,     Binging,     singing— 

SI   NDAY    morning  came  in  rather 
chill  and  gray,  bin   that    meant  a 


brief  interlude  for  retrospection.  We 
had  time  to  meditate  upon  many 
things — upon  Push  Committee  and 
their  poor  tired  footies,  and  the  brave 
song  they  sang:  "We  will  work  with 
zest  to  make  this  year's  Commence- 
ment the  very  best  for  you,  Class  of 
1933";  upon  the  Alumnae  Office, 
which  had  been  working  for  weeks 
preparing  for  amusement  and  enlight- 
enment of  wights  like  us;  we  wished 
we  had  had  time  to  see  more  of  Miss 
Cutler,  who  was  back,  and  we  didn't 
like  the  idea  of  being  at  College  with- 
out seeing  Miss  Lewis  and  Miss  McEl- 
wain  and  Mr.  Patch.  They  were 
right  there,  but  we  had  been  hurrying 
too  fast.  And  suddenly  we  missed 
Mr.  Gardiner  and  Miss  Jordan  and 
Mr.  Fay — all  those  wdio  had  given 
college  so  much  flavor  and  meaning. 
Fortunately,  there  wasn't  much  time 
for  mournful  reflections;  every  reuner 
in  our  house  wanted  to  press  a  dress  for 
the  receptions  in  the  afternoon,  so  we 
stood  in  line  at  the  kitchenette  door 
and  laughed  at  the  nonsense  of  things 
until  we  could  get  a  whack  at  the 
iron.  All  of  our  friends  have  such 
bright  children!  Somebody  ought  to 
write  a  book.  .  .   . 

We  got  in  very  late  for  the  S.  C.  A. 
C.  W.  meeting  in  Students'  Building; 
but  hundreds  of  reuners  never  got 
there  at  all !  Someone  remarked  very 
trenchantly  that  if  people  only  real- 
ized how*  interesting  those  meetings 
are  year  after  year  more  classes  would 
switch  their  Sunday  class  breakfasts  to 
noon  picnics.  On  this  morning, 
Japan,  the  General  Electric  Co.,  the 
Near  East,  and  Ginling  were  talked 
about.  Lucy  Titcomb  '13,  for  three 
years  a  teacher  at  Kobe  College, 
spoke  of  the  charming  relations  be- 
tween teacher  and  student  in  a  Jap- 
anese classroom;  Jeannette  Graham 
}23,  program  secretary  for  the  Office 
Workers  Club  at  the  General  Electric, 
told  about  the  problems  of  that  or- 
ganization   in    the   face   of   part-time 
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work  and  enforced  leisure;  and  the 
refugee  villages  of  Greece  with  their 

desperate  need  for  medical  aid  and 
general  rehabilitation  were  brought 
vividly  before  us  by  Dr.  Jane  Robbins 
of  1883,  herself  a  physician  in  the 
American  Women's  Hospitals.  Miss 
Ellen  Cook  '93,  reporting  for  the 
treasurer  of  the  Ginling  Committee, 
said  that  we  had  failed  to  raise  the 
minimum  of  $2000  on  which  Ginling 
counts,  but  we  heard  afterwards  with 
joy  that  the  amount  had  been  reached 
that  day.  A  Wellesley  graduate, 
Miss  Emily  Case,  for  10  years  head  of 
physical  education  at  Ginling,  spoke 
most  interestingly  of  the  life  of  the 
college  and  gave  high  praise  to  Presi- 
dent Wu  for  the  marked  ability  she 
has  shown  in  these  troubled  times. 

As  we  came  out,  the  seniors  were 
going  to  their  Baccalaureate  and  we 
wished  we  could  be  a  fly  on  the  wall ; 
we  wished — just  for  a  moment — that 
we  had  a  class  gathering  somewhere; 
and  then  we  were  off  on  our  own 
particular  program:  first  for  dinner  at 
Gillett  House  with  Mrs.  Field,  where 
we  all  tried  to  pretend  that  she  wasn't 
going  to  leave  us;  then,  after  coffee  in 
front  of  the  fire  (note  how  we  simply 
can't  resist  mentioning  every  fire  we 
gather  round!)  where  four  under- 
graduates laughed  politely  at  our 
doddering  humor,  we  scuttled  between 
raindrops  to  John  M.  Greene,  where 
we  listened  to  heavenly  music.  Mar- 
garet Brewster  began  the  program  by 
playing  the  Allegro  from  the  Fifth 
Organ  Symphony  of  Yidor.  Then 
the  orchestra  played  excerpts  from  a 
Stravinsky  ballet,  with  a  violin  solo. 
Somehow  there's  none  of  that  "Aren't 
they  darlings?"  feeling  about  the 
College  Orchestra.  They  play  with 
precision  and  spirit  and  delicacy.  In 
the  final  number  (Saint-Saens's  Con- 
certo Xo.  2)  Katharine  Yow  played 
the  piano  with  professional  tire  and 
assurance.  The  audience  forgot  it- 
self and  the  world  outside — at  least, 


Kathari 


this  member  of  it 

did  and  for  a  lit- 
tle while   became 

part  of  the  rich 
beaut  >•    w  h  ich 

Bowed  so  gener- 
ously and  effort- 
lessly from  the  or- 
chestra before  us. 

Being  practi- 
cally a  beggar  for 
punishment ,  w  e 

went    to    all    the 

Faculty  receptions,  as  well  as  the  Presi- 
dent's! But  here  was  our  chance  \< 
Mrs".  Conkling  and  Mr.  Welch  and  tin- 
others — it  would  never  do  to  go  away 
remembering  Mr.  Welch  only  as  he 
appeared  in  Alice!  So  we  fought  our 
way  through  mobs,  and  cornered  our 
favorite  members  of  the  Faculty,  and 
eyed  the  new  ridiculously  young  addi- 
tions to  the  Faculty  suspiciously,  and 
met  them  and  liked  them,  and  fought 
our  way  out  again  into  the  open  air  to 
breathe  peacefully  before  we  went  to 
the  President's  House.  We  needn't 
have  worried.  There  were  mobs 
there,  too,  but  somehow  President  and 
Mrs.  Xeilson  could  make  a  bargain 
day  at  Macy's  seem  orderly  and 
gracious.  They  are  so  smiling  and 
unhurried  themselves,  with  no  hint  of 
weariness  or  distraction  in  their  greet- 
ing, that  life  takes  on  a  quieter  aspect 
as  soon  as  you  cross  their  threshold. 
Flowers  were  everywhere;  cigarettes 
were  within  reach  for  the  smokers; 
punch,  sandwiches,  and  delicious  little 
cakes  were  at  hand  for  the  hungry;  the 
terrace  seemed  graced  by  the  very  best 
people.  We  might  have  known  it 
would  be  like  that ! 

There  was  a  moment  after  all  this 
gayety  when  any  sane  person  would 
have  packed.  But  we  wanted  to  see 
our  valley  and  our  hills  before  we  went 
off  to  the  hinterlands 

So  the  nice  gal  in  '22  took  us 
through  the  meadows.  The  Mt.  Hol- 
yoke  range  was  a  hundred  colors,  the 
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sky  was  misty  with  gray  and  blue,  and 
the  valley  was  bright  with  the  low- 
lying  sunlight.  As  we  came  back 
toward  Hadley,  '22  leaned  out  of  tin- 
car  and  pointed  to  the  East.  Stretch- 
ing across  the  heavens  was  a  great 
double  rainbow,  every  strip  of  color 
distinct  and  radiant.  The  world  was 
suddenly  filled  with  quiet  hope  and 
happiness.  This  was  what  we  had 
come  back  to  find.  .  .  "Whatsoever 
things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are 
honorable.  ..." 

Perhaps  we  stood  beside  the  road 
watching  the  rainbow  too  long,  for 
John  M.  Greene  was  already  rilled 
when  we  came  back  for  organ  vespers. 
The  choir  was  singing  triumphantly, 
"Jerusalem  the  Golden,"  and  we 
slipped  into  our  seats  quietly.  Mr. 
Moog  played  a  Bach  fugue,  a  Brahms 
Choral  prelude  and  Handel's  Adagio 
and  Allegro  from  F  major  Concerto 
and  we  listened  gratefully,  rinding  it 
all  part  of  the  rich  world  we  had  just 
glimpsed.  Mr.  CorokhofT  directed 
the  choir  in  an  unaccompanied  anthem 
by  Archangelsky,  and  the  fine  shading 
and  perfect  enunciation  were  lovelier 
than  ever.  We  felt  proud  to  think 
that  we  had  once  been  in  his  choir 
ages  and  ages  ago.  Helen  Hulbert 
Blague  1912  sang  Schubert's  "Om- 
nipotence" beautifully,  making  the 
dignity  and  splendor  of  the  words  take 
on  new  meaning. 

COMMENCEMENT— The  rain 
was  over  and  done  when  Monday 
came,  and  the  early  birds  who  rose 
betimes  to  pack,  looked  out  upon  a 
sunny  world.  Commencement  is.  of 
course,  singularly  the  Seniors'  Day. 
and  for  that  reason  as  well  as  the 
scarcity  of  tickets  for  John  M.  Greene, 
a  good  many  alumnae  had  gone  home 
Sunday  afternoon;  but  a  goodly  num- 
ber found  themselves  out  on  the 
campus  soon  after  breakfast  to  see  the 
academic  procession  form,  and  to 
watch   the  seniors,   verv  solemn   and 


elderly  in  their  gowns  and  mortar 
boards,  gathering  under  their  "A.B., 
Cum  Laude,  Magna  Cum  Laude,  and 
Summa  Cum  Laude"  signs.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty,  trying  not  to  look 
self-conscious  as  they  swept  by  with 
the  bright  color-  of  their  academic 
hoods  Bashing  In  the  sun,  were  hurry- 
ing to  the  Library.  Trustees  and 
mysterious  strangers  appeared  from 
nowhere.  Proud  fathers  took  num- 
berless picture-  of  1933;  Push  Com- 
mittee leaned  a  little  wearily  againsl 
the  comforting  solidity  of  the  Libe. 
The  President's  car  dashed  through 
the  senior  aisle  carrying  the  President 
and  Dr.  Houghton.  Things  were 
happening!  Mr.  VYithington  was 
everywhere  at  once.  Without  a  band 
or  blare  of  trumpets,  the  procession 
began  its  slow  march. 

Everyone  with  any  hope  of  getting 
a  seat  had  already  gone  in,  but 
we  had  had  to  see  everything,  so  we 
scrambled  up  into  the  gallery  and, 
through  the  graces  of  our  favorite  red- 
headed junior  usher,  found  a  perch 
where  we  could  both  hear  and  see. 
Parents  galore;  the  Faculty  in  all  their 
gallant  splendor;  Dr.  Fosdick,  who 
appeared  in  the  double  role  of  trustee 
and  proud  parent;  Dean  Xicolson; 
the  great  pile  of  diplomas.  .  .  .  Dr. 
Fosdick  gave  an  invocation  so  exactly 
what  that  great  audience  wanted  it  to 
be  that  we  have  asked  his  permission 
to  quote  it  here: 

Eternal  Spirit,  high  above  all  yet  deep  within 
us  all,  we  lift  up  our  spirits  in  Thy  presence. 
For  a  great  heritage  bought  by  the  sacrifice 
of  other  days  than  ours,  we  thank  Thee. 
For  the  homes  from  which  we  come,  and  for 
friends,  through  whom  Thou  hast  shined 
upon  us  like  the  sun  through  eastern  windows, 
we  thank  Thee.  For  all  victories  of  light 
over  darkness,  truth  over  ignorance,  good  will 
over  prejudice  and  hate,  of  which  we  have 
been  the  inheritors,  we  thank  Thee.  Espe- 
cially for  this  college,  dedicated  to  the  creation 
of  culture  and  character,  social  wisdom  and 
soda!  justice,  we  are  deeply  grateful.  For  all 
who  guide  its  policies  and  administer  its 
affairs;  for  all  who  teach  in  its  classrooms  or 
represent  across  the  world  its  abiding  in- 
fluence in  their  lives;  and  for  these  Thy 
servants,  who  now  go  from  its  halls  to  face  the 
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Slahlberg,  Berry,  Farnum 

The  Beginning  of  the  End  of  Commencement 

Above:  {left)  Dr.  Neilson,  Miss  Cather,  Miss  Hall,  Dr.  Houghton;  (right)  Miss  Peirce 
BELOW:  1933,  as  Seniors,  Enters  John  M.  Greene  Hall  for  the  Last  Time 


opportunities  and  tasks  of  this  difficult  era, 
we  bespeak  Thy  guidance.  May  these  new 
soldiers  of  the  common  good  have  grace  and 
courage  to  rise  above  the  low  levels  of  the 
world,  to  stand  above  the  average  and  ahead 
of  their  time,  to  help  preserve  the  priceless 
gains  of  generations  past  and  to  pioneer  those 
new  achievements  on  which  the  future  of 
mankind  depends,  so  that,  because  they 
have  passed  (his  way,  mankind  may  be  en- 
couraged  toward  humaneness,  justice,  and 
peace.     Amen. 

Surely  this  must  have  been  a  solemn 
as  well  as  a  triumphant  hour  for  "the 
best  sports  that  were  ever  sent  out 
from  Smith  College." 

President  Neilson  introduced  Dr. 
Alanson  Houghton  as  speaker  of  the 
day,  .md  we  refer  you  to  the  abridged 
address  on  page  369.  Secret  rebel 
thai  we  are,  we  heard  him  urging 
America  to  cleave  to  its  national 
traditions,  to  cherish  our  national 
regard  for  the  individual,  and  we  felt  a 
little  shaken  in  our  passion  for  revo- 
lutionary chang 


The  Great  Moment  had  come. 
The  Class  Dean  of  1933,  Helen  Peirce, 
in  clear  tones  vibrant  with  pride, 
presented  the  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  A.B.,  and  the  great  square 
of  black-robed  girls  in  the  center  of  the 
hall  rose  and  went  to  the  platform  to 
receive  their  diplomas  from  President 
Neilson's  hand.  A  surprisingly  large 
number  followed  to  receive  their 
degrees  "cum  laude."  Others  arose 
for  the  "magna  cum  laude,"  and  when 
four  girls  (two  of  them  the  Tweedle- 
dum and  Tweedledee  in  our  Alumnae 
Show)  received  "summa  cum  laude," 
the  house  rocked  with  applause.* 

Next,  Miss  Holden,  Faculty  Secre- 
tary on  Special  Honors,  presented  her 
group  of  which  9  with  honor  and  8  with 
high  honor  had  "fulfilled  the  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  College,"  and 
still  the  applause  rose. 

*  See  page  424  for  other  names. 
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May  the  day  never  conic  when  we 
fail  to  he  thrilled  with  the  ceremony 
with  all  its  embellishments  of 

Mr.  President,  I  have  the  honor  to  present 
these  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  and  to  signify  in  behalf  of  the  Faculty 
that  they  have  fulfilled  the  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  College  for  that  degree. 

And  the  President's 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  vested  in  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  Smith  College  and  by  them  dele- 
gated to  me,  I  confer  upon  you  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  and  admit  you  to  all  the 
rights,  honors,  and  privileges  pertaining 
thereto. 

By  this  time  every  senior  tassel  had 
been  deftly  switched  from  right  to 
left;  every  parent  was  ready  proudly 
to  welcome  "the  college  girl  to  the 
home,"  and  Dean  Nicolson  was  pre- 
senting 29  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts.  Then  the  presence 
of  the  two  mysterious  strangers  on 
the  platform  was  explained.  Dean 
Nicolson  presented  them  to  the  Presi- 
dent as  candidates  for  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters; 
and  the  President  said : 

Mira  Hinsdale  Hall,  B.A.  of  Smith  College 
of  the  Class  of  1883,  founder  and  principal  of  a 
great  school,  in  which  she  has  maintained  the 
highest  level  of  scholarly  achievement;  a 
notable  builder  of  character,  who  has  set 
before  many  generations  of  her  students  and 
ours  an  austere  and  lofty  ideal,  intolerant  of 
softness  and  self-indulgence,  demanding  from 
all  the  best  they  have  to  give.  .  . 

And  again: 

Willa  Sibert  Cather,  B.A.  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska,  Litt.D.  of  the  Universities  of 
Nebraska,  Michigan,  Columbia,  Yale,  Prince- 
ton, and  California;  poet  and  novelist,  un- 
surpassed among  contemporary  authors  in 
her  mastery  of  an  English  pro.se,  pure,  firm, 
and  melodious;   in   her  power  to  create  the 


at  mosphere  distinctive  o!  main  varied  phasi is 
of  life  on  this  continent;  and  in  the  delicacy, 
penetration,  and  Binceritj  ol  her  delineation 
of  character;  who  has  remained  loyal  to  t  lu- 
greal  tradition  in  English  fiction  in  an  age 
(•I  contusion  and  disintegrat  ion.  .  . 

If  it  hadn't   been  a  really  solemn 

occasion      we     would     have     cheered! 

As  it  was,  we  contented  ourselves 
with   applause,    both    loud    and    long. 

Dr.  Fosdick  pronounced  the  bene- 
diction, the  organ  burst  into  the 
triumphant  strains  of  the  "Marche 
Pontificale"  and  Commencement  was 
officially  over.  The  academic  proces- 
sion was  allowed  to  escape  before  the 
mob  broke  loose,  shouting  congratu- 
lations, running  after  members  of  the 
Faculty,  rushing  to  see  the  seniors 
swap  diplomas  under  the  "magic  elm." 

True,  there  was  the  delightful 
luncheon  on  the  President's  terrace 
for  distinguished  and  official  guests, 
and  there  was  the  hilarious  Senior 
Luncheon  in  the  Gym  at  which  the 
President  and  Miss  Nicolson  raised 
such  shouts  of  merriment  that  we  who 
were  craning  our  necks  and  straining 
our  ears  outside  were  sick  with  envy — 
but  Commencement  was  really  over 
with  the  recessional  in  John  M.  Greene 
Hall.  Great  trucks  piled  high  with 
trunks  were  already  moving  through 
the  campus.  Homeward-bound  alum- 
nae were  getting  into  taxis  and  cars, 
the  world  was  disintegrating  under  our 
feet.  Jobs  and  babies  and  husbands 
and  vacations  were  calling.  The  val- 
ley would  wait  for  us;  the  sun  would 
be  warm  again  in  Northampton  some 
other  June — anon — anon — anon. 
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'()  Fairest,  Vitirest  ^Alma  Plater,  You  Hold  and  Qa^m  Us  Still" 


Fiftieth  %eunion  of  '83 

OUR  In-loved  president,  Elizabeth  Law- 
rence  Clarke,  raised  her  magic  wand  and 
we  ot  '83  came  thronging,  .^l  in  all,  21  regulars 
and  10  exes,  and  we  won  the  attendance  cup 
tor  the  largest  percentage  of  regulars  present 
as  she  bade  us.  Thoe,  Margaret,  Abby, 
Myra,  Henrietta's  children,  and  others  were 
co-wizards  in  completing  the  spell.  The 
glamour  and  charm  of  these  Reunion  days 
words  cm  tell  but  faintly.  Our  old  haunts, 
i  In-  Hubbard  and  Washburn,  received  us  as  if 
real  homecomers  and  8  Hubbard  was  once 
more  a  center  point,  as  "Tip"  was  there. 

Friday  a  few  of  us  attended  Last  Chapel; 

but   we  mustered  in  force  for  class  meeting. 

'83  could  not  even  visualize  dissolution  as  a 

ut  voted  to  continue  with  the  present 

officers,  excepting  that  Mary  Payne  Partridge 

as    secretary    succeeds    Margarette    Osgood 

Hitchcock  resigning.     We  also  voted  to  in- 

onr  reunion  gift  to  $2500. 

Six-thirty  found  us  at  Eameshome  Inn  pos- 

our  picture  on  the  lawn;  then  taking 

our  places  for  Class  Supper  at  tables  decorated 

as   always   with    forget-me-nots   from    Nellie 

Wood,  also  flowers  from  Alice  Miller 

Whitman's  daughters,  ('.race  White,  and  the 

of  '93  and  '08.     Tales  of  old  days  were 

told,  of  pranks  quaintly  innocent  they  seemed 

tOUSat  l  he  present  day,  but  to  the  candidates 

lor  the  degree  of  "Intelligent  Gentlewoman" 

evidently    serious    infractions    of    the    moral 

order.      Deputations     from     several     classes 

\  isited  us  and  President  Xeilson  stopped  in  to 

\  Bilver  bowl  from  the  class  was 

presented    to  our   president    by   Salome   with 

trlof  all  class  presidents 
dicate  this  bowl. 


'Twill  bear  your  name  inscribed  thereon 

As  long  as  Time  shall  roll: 

'Tis  writ  in  golden  letters 

Upon  the  college  scroll: 

In  fadeless  hues  'tis  blazoned 

Upon  your  class's  soul! 

Beloved  Tip,  we  fain  would  fill 

Your  bowl  with  stuff  that  clears 

Each  passing  day  of  past  regret 

As  well  as  future  fears! 

With  a  flood  of  happy  memories 

Forever  may  it  foam, 

And  flow — a  living  fountain 

Within  your  heart  and  home. 


After  supper  Frona  Brooks's  song  was  sung, 
chosen  as  our  new  class  song.  This  will  be  sent 
to  all  members. 

Saturday  morning  came  the  parade,  28  in 
line,  with  "Tip"  resplendent  in  silvery  cloak 
bearing  our  banner.  At  the  Annual  Alumnae 
Meeting,  '83  secured  the  highest  individual 
rating  for  gifts,  and  Thoe,  our  treasurer,  re- 
ceived the  prize,  a  golf  club  for  future  drives. 

At  noon,  outdoor  luncheon  was  served  for 
alumnae.  But,  in  a  special  committee  room 
of  Students'  Building,  an  Aladdin-like  lunch- 
eon awaited  us.  Everything — tables,  table 
appointments,  repast,  and  servitors — were 
transported  from  Mira's  home  in  Pittsfield. 
Magic  wands  are  difficult  to  wield  these  days, 
and  the  practical  city  fathers  demanded  a 
special  permit  to  allow  Mira's  car  to  enter  and 
leave  the  grounds.  We  give  her  our  hearty 
thanks  and  shall  long  remember  the  restful 
serenity  and  quiet  of  our  lot  in  contrast  to 
the  bustle  of  the  outdoor  collation. 

At  the  Song  Competition,  '83  not  entering, 
the  aforementioned  cup  was  presented  to  us 
for  the  third  time.  Afterwards  followed  the 
campus  illumination  and  the  Concert  on  the 
Island,  both  enchanting.  Later  various 
classes  serenaded  us  at  the  Class  Seat  espe- 
cially illuminated  by  blue  lights,  arranged  for 
by  "Tip"  and  lighted  by  Mr.  King's  son. 
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On  Sunday  at  the  Alumnae  S.  C.  A.  C.  \Y. 
meeting    Dr.   Jane    Robbins,   our   "Bobby," 

spoke  on  "Social  Work  in  the  Near  East." 
At  4:00  came  the  reception  of  the  Dean  and 
Faculty  at  the  Quadrangle;  at  5:00,  the  recep 
t  ion  to  alumnae  at  the  President 's  I  louse;  and 
at  6:00,  '83  was  entertained  at  Miss  Hodman's 
by  Henrietta's  children,  with  three  daughters, 
a  son,  and  a  granddaughter  to  greet  us. 
Every  detail  showed  thought  and  care  for  our 
comfort  and  delight.  Our  class  emblem,  the 
Peacock,  was  hand-painted  on  napkins, 
delicately  etched  on  specially  ordered  glasses, 
and  one  might  say  emblazoned  in  lovely  colors 
on  the  cake. 

Later  at  the  class  meeting  at  the  Hubbard 
we  voted  to  send  class  letters  to  the  secretary, 
these  to  be  collated  by  her,  manifolded,  and 
sent  out  to  class  members.  We  unofficially 
conferred  degrees  on  our  exes,  not  by  author- 
ity of  State  but  by  the  higher  right  of  '83,  and 
now  we  are  all  regulars,  and  number  58. 

On  Monday  came  Graduation,  important 
for  '83,  as  Mira  Hall  was  to  receive  the  honor- 
ary degree  of  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters. 

The  Reunion  is  over,  but  for  us  it  will  not 
be  the  last.  Anna  R.  Haire 

Our  Forty-fifth 

EIGHTY-EIGHT'S  stay  in  Northampton 
was  centered  in  the  gracious  hospitality 
of  Chapin  House  where  for  three  days  one 
could  find  on  the  porch,  by  the  fireplace,  or 
gathered  in  the  sitting-room,  groups  of  eager 
women  discussing  families,  College,  and  life 
experiences  and  interests.  That  they  were 
not  always  serious  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
when  our  hostess  came  one  night  to  quiet  the 
young  people  who  she  feared  might  be  dis- 
turbing the  ladies  of  '88,  she  found  the  peals 
of  laughter  coming  from  a  gray-haired  group 
enjoying  themselves  as  nearly  50  years  ago. 

After  seeing  the  very  modern  version  of 
"Falstaff,"  we  were  ready  for  our  first  day  of 
Reunion.  Only  the  organ  at  Last  Chapel  was 
overcome  by  emotion,  and  we  could  meet  at 
the  Class  Supper  in  the  right  mood  to  enjoy 
the  evening  and  honor  the  "  Class  without  a 
Mate." 

We  were  32  in  number  including  Beth's 
daughter,  Catharine  Gallaher  '14,  Helen 
Lincoln's  Helen,  and  Florence  Austin,  Caro- 
line's niece.  Miss  Twitchell  sent  beautiful 
flowers  with  the  same  affectionate  intent  as  at 
former  meetings,  and  many  letters  and  tele- 
grams were  sent  from  those  who  could  not  be 


with  us.  Lilian  Wheeler  presided  and  pic 
i  ured  her  experiences  in  crossing  t  he  conl  inenl 
in  a  modern  version  of  her  grandfather's 
pioneer  trek.  Harriet  Rhees  described  the 
early  days  of  the  College  when  the  Seelye 
children  played  in  halt  finished  buildings,  and 
we  learned  of  Professor  Tyler's  objection  to 
reading  Greek  poetry  i<>  the  accompaniment 

ofa  lawn  mower.      Jennie  Sabine  and  Adelaide 
Brown  told  us  of  t  heir  medical  work  and  Ad<- 
laide  gave  us  an   inspiring  talk  which  showed 
how    much   can    be  accomplished    by   an   edu 
cated  devoted  woman  today. 

Children  and  grandchildren  were  discussed 
and  the  astounding  fact  established  and  duly 
audited  I  hat  '88  with  a  mat  heniat  ical  accuracy 
never  evidenced  before  has  exactly  88  chil- 
dren. There  are  also  71  grandchildren,  and 
it  is  plain  that  Smith  is  due  for  a  great  surprise 
when  certain  of  these  brilliant  grandchildren 
face  the  Faculty. 

The  strains  of  "My  footies,  my  footies," 
from    serenading    76   vividly   recalled    Com 
mencement  45  years  ago. 

Mary  Cobb  read  some  of  her  exquisite 
poems  and  there  were  many  words  and  very 
many  thoughts  of  those  no  longer  with  us.  I 
think  all  felt  that  in  closing  up  the  ranks  we 
had  drawn  closer  together  than  ever  in  the 
past  and  that  '88  was  going  forward  more 
united  than  ever  before. 

The  Alumnae  Parade  found  us  much  pleased 
with  our  pastel  blue  capes  and  we  held  our 
standard  high  till  we  reached  the  seats 
thoughtfully  provided.  Seats  were  also  wait- 
ing at  the  "Sing,"  and  when  we  heard  the 
Gregorian  Chant  by  1898  we  decided  that  in 
starting  the  Glee  Club  we  had  really  started 
something.     "Ah  Women!" 

The  restful  music  of  Sunday  and  Com- 
mencement brought  the  partings  which  are 
the  first  step  toward  another  Reunion. 

You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  two 
Pacific  Coast  members  who  stayed  for  the 
Alumnae  College  have  had  the  most  stimulat- 
ing intellectual  treat  of  years.  We  can  only 
urge  you  fortunate  individuals  who  live  near 
to  give  yourselves  this  rare  treat  if  it  is  offered 
next  summer.  Who  would  not  wish  to  come 
and  to  linger  in  Northampton? 

To  one  who  had  not  seen  Smith  College  for 
35  years,  the  most  vivid  impressions  of  Com- 
mencement are  of  the  exceeding  beauty  of  the 
campus  with  its  glorious  elms,  well-planned 
buildings,  emerald  lawns,  fountain,  and  wil- 
low, of  an  atmosphere  of  unfailing  courtesy 
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an(]  cordiality,  and  of  the  inspiring  leadership 
,,i   Prefi  dent    Neilson,  to  whose  care  we  can 

trusi    ..in    College   imiil    we   return    for   the 
I  iii iet li  Reunion  of  '88. 

I.i.i   [SE   1 1 1  -I  id  (   HIKCII 

I895's  Fortieth  'Reunion^ 

Fj^ORTY  years  are  Inn  as  yesterday  when 
i  hc\  .ire  past.  Win- ii  we  Bee  the  familiar 
i  Miir  contemporaries,  I  he  years  tall 
away,  and  we  imagine  ourselves  hack  in  the 
nineties  At  i'tsi  glance,  the  faces  are,  per- 
il, ips,  nnt  so  very  familiar,  hut  we  look  again 
.ind  see  i  lie  >.\\\\v  friendly  smiles,  and  t  hose  are 
unmistakable. 

Thursday  afternoon  the  crowd  began  to 
arrive  and  for  the  most  part  were  housed  in 
Albright  and  Baldwin  houses.  Laura  Pratt 
Strang  came  a  lew  days  sooner  to  visit  '93's 
youngesl  granddaughter  who  has  just  com- 
pleted her  sophomore  year. 

roup  "t  us  attended  Senior  Dramatics 
Thursday  evening,  and  we  were  all  on  hand  in 
time  for  Last  Chapel  Friday.  That  day, 
Grace  Spottiswoode  brought  and  distributed 
the  costumes  which  she  herself  had  for  the 
most  part  made.  We  thought  them  appro- 
priate ami  fetching  and  deserving  a  prize. 
Our  bright  yellow  bags,  bows,  and  hatbands 
could  easily  he  distinguished  at  a  long  dis- 
tance across  t  he  campus  during  the  week-end. 

Blanche  Leggetl  Lewis  and  her  helpers  did 
line  work  on  t  he  signs  we  carried  in  the  Parade. 
We  were  reminded  by  them  of  the  achieve- 
ments .ind  generosity  of  the  class.  \Ye  have 
provided  Smith  College  with  eight  Faculty 
members  at  various  times.  We  are  proud  to 
claim  the  foremost  woman  scientist  in  America 
and  the  President  of  the  American  Association 
of  Variable  Star  Observers. 

Ihe  Chime  and  the  Lamont   Bridge  were 
gift  s  to  the  College  from  members  of  our  class. 
Thirty-six  of  us  gathered  for  Class  Supper 
it    9    Belmont.     Imogene    Weeks,    then  our 
resident   but   now   our  president,  acted 
as    toast  mistress,    and    we    talked    of    many 
thin.us.     Charlotte  Xorris  shared  some  letters 
and   reminiscences  of  college  days  with   us. 
Stella   Bradford  reminded  us  of  our  motto  of 
1"   years  ago,   m  wvtiv  ap£cu.    Mary   Ham- 
ilton Marquis  made  us  see  t  he  sunny  slopes  of 
California  and  flowering  Hawaii  by  her  vivid 
descriptions.     Harriet  Bigelow  brought  us  up 
i«>   date   on    various   phases  of   the   College. 
Pratt  Strang  told  us  how  the  life  here 
ed  her  alter  years  in  the  West.      Ellen 


Cook  gave  us  an  illuminating  talk  on  the  privi- 
leges of  leisure,  including  her  adventures  in  the 
art  of  cookery.  Caroline  Bourland  told  us  of 
the  junior  year  in  Spain,  which  made  us  eager 
to  build  our  own  castles  there.  Jean  Estes 
Marr  told  of  the  doings  of  the  Smith  Club 
of  Southeastern  Massachusetts,  of  which  she 
has  been  president.  Mary  Greene  Patch 
spoke  on  the  California  earthquake  which 
happily  did  no  serious  damage  in  her  town. 

Our  Class  Baby,  Margaret  Oldham  Green, 
now  an  alderman  in  Holyoke,  came  to  see  us, 
and  the  classes  of  76  and  '98  sang  to  us. 
President  Xeilson  greeted  us  and  made  us  feel 
young  by  saying  that  when  we  were  freshmen 
he  was  a  senior. 

In  our  yellow  and  white  we  took  our  place 
in  the  Alumnae  Parade,  and  after  the  outdoor 
Ivy  exercises  and  the  Alumnae  Association 
Meeting,  many  of  us  gathered  for  the  Picnic 
Luncheon  near  Pierce  Hall  under  a  spreading 
maple  tree.  In  the  evening  after  the  festivi- 
ties, we  sat  on  the  steps  under  our  new  1893 
sign  and  received  the  greetings  of  sister 
classes  and  undergraduates  until  far  into  the 
night. 

One  of  the  high  spots  of  the  Reunion  was 
the  informal  breakfast  on  Sunday  morning  at 
Fort  River  Inn  in  Hadley.  On  account  of  the 
rain,  we  had  to  be  indoors,  but  we  refused  to 
have  our  spirits  dampened,  and  we  indulged  in 
considerable  gayety  in  spite  of  the  admonition 
of  one  of  our  number  to  "act  your  age."  A 
large  number  of  photographs  were  taken 
which  we  hope  to  see  later. 

At  our  class  meeting,  letters  were  read  from 
some  of  our  absentees,  including  one  from  our 
president,  Grace  Lane  Beardsley,  who  asked 
us  to  look  her  up  when  we  go  to  A  Century  of 
Progress. 

Several  of  our  group  left  town  Sunday  after- 
noon. The  rest  of  us  craved  another  class 
gathering  and  were  delighted  when  Harriet 
Oldham  suggested  that  we  come  to  Baldwin 
House  to  see  "movies"  of  ourselves  at  Goshen 
at  our  last  Reunion  as  well  as  other  interesting 
reels. 

At  each  Reunion  we  miss  faces  that  were 
with  us  before.  In  the  past  five  years,  eleven 
have  disappeared  from  our  midst.  As  life 
matures,  some  lovely  things  fade  and  fail  us. 
We  lose  our  friends,  perhaps  our  worldly  goods. 
Other  things  become  more  sure  and  real  and 
we  must  hold  on  to  these  lasting  values.  We 
have  to  learn  to  do  without  some  things  that 
once  were  precious,  but  these  friendships  of 
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our  youth  grow  deeper  and  Btronger  with  the 
years.  There  is  a  certain  quality  of  happiness 
that  comes  only  with  renewing  such  friend- 
ships. We  all  enjoyed  the  sympathetic 
contacts  of  this  Reunion. 

Mary  VANDERBEEK  (  rILES 

'98  Rallies  to  Her  35th 

BELIEVE  it  or  not,  forty-five  '98ers 
landed  in  Northampton  for  their  35th 
Reunion!  As  I  walked  into  our  headquarters 
Thursday  afternoon,  there  on  a  raised  plat- 
form sat  Josephine  Daskam  Bacon  in  a  Large 
picture  hat,  puffing  at  a  cigarette,  pencil  in 
hand,  and  a  far-away  look,  composing  slogans 
for  the  Alumnae  Parade,  Ethel  Gowernearby 
offering  suggestions.  Soon  others  trickled  in. 
Old  threads  of  friendship  were  quickly  picked 
up.  Old  photographs  of  '98  on  the  walls 
brought  much  amusement.  Mow  did  we 
ever  balance  on  our  heads  those  beflowered 
and  befeathered  creations,  known  as  hats! 
Memory  answers,  we  didn't! 

Friday  was  busy  with  rehearsals  of  our 
Gregorian  Chant.  "Chant"?  Yes!  Win' 
not?  Very  appropriate  for  voices  in  the 
fifties.  Martha  Brown  at  the  last  minute 
was  caught  in  the  toils  of  the  grippe  but 
Catherine  Farwell  with  a  fine  sporting  spirit 
jumped  into  the  breach.  Her  task  of  as- 
sembling fragments  of  voices  and  getting 
temperamental  '98  down  to  business  was  no 
joke.  Friday  night  we  had  Class  Supper  at 
the  Manse.  Forty  of  us  enjoyed  a  delicious 
dinner  in  the  glow  of  red  candles  and  laurel, 
thanks  to  Cara  Walker's  foresight. 

At  the  head  table  were  Louisa  Fast,  our 
president;  Maud  Jackson,  the  toastmistress, 
without  whose  wit  no  '98  class  supper  would 
be  complete;  and  the  speakers.  Space  forbids 
doing  the  latter  justice:  Louise  Hazen,  re- 
cently returned  from  an  Oriental  trip,  giving 
an  account  of  our  sister  college  in  China, 
Ginling,  and  its  charming  new  Chinese  presi- 
dent; Georgia  Coyle  with  characteristic 
humor,  referring  to  "life  begins  at  fifty"; 
Elizabeth  Cochran  with  her  slant  on  the 
present  day  "lady  in  charge"  at  Smith; 
Ethel's  gracious  message  as  our  departing 
secretary,  to  whose  unselfish  efforts  so  much 
of  the  success  of  our  fine  Reunion  is  due; 
Josephine  with  clever  art  picturing  herself  at 
morning  ablutions  in  Wilder  headquarters, 
vainly  endeavoring  to  wash  her  hands  in  a 
tooth  bowl  and  brush  her  teeth  without  a  mug, 
practical  details  which,  she  confessed,  dated 


and  located  her  without  a  doubt.     Presidenl 

Wilson    honored    ns    l>\     coming    first     to    n- 

'76  breezed  in,  demanding  <  ieorgia,  its  leading 

spirit.      A  brief  business  Bession  followed  with 

election  of  officers.  Louisa  then  re.nl  the 
names  of  those  who  had  left  us  Bince  the  last 
Reunion:  Florence  Anderson  Gilbert,  Belle 
Briggs  Bridgham,  Leona  Tarbel  Crangle, 
Marion  Pugh  Read.  A  quiet  pause  testified 
to    the    remembrance    of    past    loyalties    to 

Smith  and    '98,  and  their  names  were  placed 

by  vote  on  the  memorial  list  of  the  Students' 

AidSociety.       Inclosing,  Maud  brought  toour 

remembrance  our  beloved  Presidenl  Seelye'a 

last  word  at  a  former  Reunion,  "Life  b( 
at  eighty!" 

Saturday  was  the  colorful  day  of  Reunion 
Certainly  we  were  pulled  up  with  pride  at 
'98's  appearance  in  the  Alumnae  Parade, 
garbed  in  red  nunlike  flowing  robes  with  black 
notebooks  and  horn-rimmed  spectacles.  One 
member  remarked  that  it  had  its  advantages, 
for  '98  could  boast  of  good  noses  and  lit  t  It- 
else  could  be  seen.  Proudly  we  bore  our 
slogans: 

Who  gave  Smith  her  first  clergyman? 
Who  boasts  a  distinguished  service  medal  ? 
'98! 

Who  started  invitation  houses?  '98! 
Who  invoked  the  spirit  of  76?  '98! 
Who  are  the  only  conservative  reds? 

The  Ivy  procession,  lovely  as  ever,  passed  by. 
Alumnae  Aleeting,  Alumnae  Assembly,  in- 
door Ivy,  and  other  Commencement  events 
must  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  Quarterly, 
but  we  must  not  forget  the  teas  at  Wilder  and 
Comstock  with  classmates,  friends,  and 
families.  To  Miss  Lucy  1  itch  and  Mrs. 
Loretta  Young,  ladies  in  charge,  we  are  much 
indebted.  Rumor  has  it  that  a  breakfast 
tray  was  offered  to  a  sleepy  alumna!  Think 
of  that  in  "98! 

Saturday  night  a  gay  scene  in  the  reds, 
purples,  greens,  and  yellows  of  the  reuning 
classes!  It  was  a  tense  moment  at  the  Song 
Competition  when  '98  was  called.  Catherine 
ascended  the  chariot,  we  rose,  drew  forth  our 
spectacles,  held  out  our  manuscripts  and  with 
all  the  voices  we  had,  we  intoned.  [The 
Editor  makes  her  salaams  to  t  he  chanters,  and 
begs  them  to  look  at  page  400.  where  they 
will  find  the  words  in  tote.  E.  X.  II.]  Then 
we  await  the  verdict!  The  moment  arrives. 
An  honor  for  '98!  Thanks  to  Josephine's 
creative  talent  and  Catherine's  leadership,  we 
have  won  the  cup  for  the  best  song!     Then 
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off  in  the  fairyland  of  Paradise,  gay  with 
lantei  "   I()  the  soft    strains  of  the 

lub,    afloat    on    barges.'     Then    back 
o  headquarters  beneath  the  glimmer  of 
campus  lanterns,  and  to  the  serenaders  where 
we  lift  our  \  i 

n't  be  found  " 

Sunday  night  those  who  still  lingered 
gathered  at  the  hospitable  call  of  Bess  Cochran 

.il  Wallace  Kouse  for  a  final  feast  and  talk- 
tot,  one  of  the  many  kindnesses  which  she 
showered  upon  us.  To  you  who  could  not 
be  with  us,  we  send  our  commiseration,  for 
to  US  fortunate  ones,  '98  at  [lamp  spells  a 
ga)  page  to  be  written  in  memory's  notebook. 

H.  C.   F. 

1903* S  Thirtieth  \einiioti^ 

A  DEI  I'd  III  II.  Reunion!  Too  many 
absent,  but  more  came  than  anyone  ex- 
pected, for  many  good  sports  who  had  gone  ofif 
the  gold  standard  rallied  their  coppers  and 
arrived,  looking  like  a  million  dollars.  Clever? 
Well,  you  know  1903!  A  new  amusement — 
who  had  spent  least/  The  prize  went  to  the 
swankiest  of  all,  who,  in  honor  of  '03  had 
spent  03  dollars  and  had  bought  two  dresses 
and  they  weren't  sweat  shop  either!  But 
what  about  Caroline  Bean  in  her  $80  gown  and 
priceless  petticoat?  Not  envy  made  us  see 
Caroline  through  tears,  but  memories  of  when 
w  e  .ill  wore  just  such  absurd,  elaborate  clothes 
as  her  5-yards-around  Commencement  dress, 
providentially  preserved  to  turn  back  our  30 
years  to  '03,  Proudly  we  followed  her  in  the 
Alumnae  Parade.  Never  mind  if  we  didn't 
win  the  cup:  our  costumes  were  becoming! 
White  sport  hats  with  a  bit  of  green  for  chic, 
BCarfs  of  a  soft  light  jade  tone  and  green 
hankies     good  taste — restraint! 

Remembering  how  badly  we  sang  at  last 
Reunion,  we  almost  refused  to  enter  the  con- 
test; but,  when  we  read  Edith  Hill's  song  tell- 
ing the  fatal  truth,  we  changed  our  minds  and 
lustilj   shouted  to  "Solomon  Levi": 

re  the  class  of  1903 
We  never  could  sing  a  note, 

tier  how  snappy  the  words  might  be 
<  hir  cleverest  classmates  wrote. 

re  smart  and  stylish  and  on  our  toes 
our  fling — 
Hut  everyone  here  we  guess  agrees 
THAT  1903  NG! 

\li>'  Our  frankness  was  unappreciated — or 
could  we,  inadvertently,  have  sung  well? 
Comforting    that     the    35  year    tenners    won! 

Ma)  be     five  years  from  now   .  .  . 

Class  Supper  w  is  a   great   success;  the  hot 


roast  lamb  and  peas  a  credit  to  the  Unitarian 
ladies  and  to  Alice  Warner  and  Jean  Green- 
ough.  Anna  Holden  was  an  ideal  toastmis- 
tress.  Her  wit  sparkled,  and  the  stories  with 
which  she  flattered  her  victims  into  giving  us 
short  snappy  speeches,  were  priceless.  There 
was  Caroline  Bean's  chitchat  on  being  an  artist 
on  the  sidewalks  of  New  York;  Edith  Suffren's 
account  of  teaching  reading-disability  pupils; 
('.race  Fuller's  story  of  her  job  in  the  Vale 
Library;  Fan  Hasting's  felicitous  speech 
which  left  us  all  purring;  "  Kitch  "  with  her 
testimony  that  a  Smith  training  helps  at 
Vassar;  Marion  Evans  turned  charming  inn- 
keeper; Betty  Stiles  talking  modestly  of  life  as 
a  Rear  Admiral's  wife;  Alta  Zens  and  our 
"insular"  Lou  Hastings,  both  back  after  29 
years,  the  one  regaling  us  with  her  "interna- 
tional break,"  and  the  other  with  a  clever  little 
speech  in  her  frightfully  alluring  accent.  We 
had  8  daughters  graduating,  belonging  to  Lou, 
Marion  Mack,  Alice  Jones,  Myrtie  Booker, 
Alice  Webber,  Helen  Allen,  Edith  Suffren,  and 
"Brady,"  and  some  of  them  were  with  us. 
President  Xeilson  came,  and  may  we  assure 
him  that  1903  thinks  he  has  a  superb  technique 
for  Class  Suppers,  and  that  we  thought  him 
young  and  handsome! 

After  the  supper  gayety,  Helen  Hill  led  a 
business  meeting.  Our  officers  seem  to  rue 
the  day  when  we  cheerily  abolished  the  consti- 
tution, so  we  tactfully  appeased  them  with  an 
executive  committee.  After  messages  to 
Marguerite  Prescott — we  certainly  missed  her 
— we  elected  Betty  Knight  president  and  re- 
joiced that  the  other  officers  will  serve  again. 
Sunday,  at  another  session,  we  discussed  our 
finances  and  passed  a  few  votes  which  we 
trust  will  be  explained  to  everybody  in  a  class 
letter  in  the  fall. 

We  blamed  Lou  Hastings  for  the  weather. 
The  "deah  gel"  left  her  mackintosh  in  Lon- 
don! My  word!  But  did  we  complain? 
Never.  We  turned  on  radiators  and  steam 
heat  gushed  forth.  And  there  were  good  Eng- 
lish "bright  intervals"  so  we  held  no  grudge. 
Jean  (ireenough  and  Alice  Warner  reserved 
the  Crew  House  for  our  Sunday  picnic  and 
with  a  fire  on  the  hearth  and  delicious  food,  we 
never  knew  it  rained  as  we  laughed  and 
talked.  A  goodly  sprinkling  of  husbands  and 
children  added  greatly.  Let's  have  more 
next  time! 

A  grand  party  at  Edith  Hill's  Sunday 
evening.  What  fun  identifying  the  queer 
young  females  in  our  freshman  picture!    Alice 
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Murphy  sprang  a  problem  and  we  acted  like 
merry  maniacs. 

So  much  more!  Can'l  tell  it  all!  Hearing 
news  of  the  absent  ones  .  .  .  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  those  who  have  not  been  back  for  many 
years  .  .  .  loyal  exes  .  .  .  intriguing  pictures 
of  grandchildren  .  .  .  drifting  in  and  out  of 
class  headquarters  in  Seelye  5  .  .  .  the  Clee 
Club  singing  "  Fair  Smith "  .  .  .  mixed  emo- 
tions .  .  .  missing  people  we  love  .  .  .  mem- 
ories— gay  ones     sad  ones! 

Another  Reunion  over!  Plan  to  get  every- 
one back  for  the  next.  Wish  they  all  took  the 
Quarterly  and  wrote  often  to  Klara  Frank. 
Must  try  to  give  more  to  the  Fund. 

Bobolinks  in  the  "happy  river  meadows" 
.  .  .  pink,  pink  laurel  ...  So  fleeting  a 
glimpse  into  youth  so  much  of  promise  for 
our  daughters,  and  theirs. 

Si  -  \\  Kennedy  Ti  i.i.v 

The  25th  \e  union  of  1908 

WHEN'  the  unicorn  of  1();)8,  with  its 
well-remembered  air  of  resplendent 
impregnability,  rumbled  into  Northampton 
for  our  25th  Reunion,  it  boasted  112  proud 
adherents  of  such  agility  and  charm  that  they 
quite  decisively  repudiated  the  widely  ad- 
vertised ravages  of  time.  The  first  thing  this 
watchful  animal  observed  was  the  provision, 
by  a  marvelously  efficient  Administration,  of 
countless  guardians  of  the  law,  to  keep  us  in 
our  places  without  congestion  of  traffic;  the 
second  thing  was  the  ease  and  accuracy  with 
which  we  identified  one  another.  A  searching 
glance  would  reveal  that  the  only  outward 
signs  of  a  quarter-Century  of  Progress  was  in 
the  direction  of  that  increasing  pulchritude 
which  the  Development  of  Character  tra- 
ditionally bestows,  and  of  a  controlled  in- 
flation of  figure  quite  in  accord  with  President 
Roosevelt's  policies. 

Our  first  official  act  was  to  register  on 
Friday  in  Seelye  7,  transformed  into  a  bower 
of  dalliance  by  the  aid  of  wicker  armchairs 
from  McCallum's  and  artistically  arranged 
exhibitions  picturing  our  achievements. 
Flora  Burton  was  here  to  welcome  everyone 
with  her  unfailing  smile  and  industrious 
hospitality,  while  Mary  Eliot,  a  model  of 
calm  competence,  dispensed  valuable  privi- 
leges and  tickets. 

Class  Supper  in  the  Crew  House,  its  tables 
decorated  with  laurel,  was  triumphantly 
accomplished  that  evening  under  the  auspices 
of  Mary  Smith  as  toastmistress.     She  read 


cables  of  congratulation  from  Queen   Mary, 
who  remarked  thai   the  hats  of  <»ur  snappy 

c<»t  iiinc^    were    "jti>t     like-    mine."    and    from 

Gandhi,  whose  disinclination   to  dress  natu- 
rally prevented  his  presence  among  us. 
Flora    gracefully    responded    to    the    first 

toast      the    Class.     The 

were  represented  by  Edna  (utter,  who  told 
of  her  experiences  on  "  the  Land."  Am]  left  the 
class  with  an  added  respect  for  the  implica- 
tions and  complications  incident  to  bucolic 
pursuits.  Next,  Helen  Applet  on  Read  took 
us  to  less  literal  fields  in  her  consideration  of 
the  "  Real  Things  in  Life,"  such  as  her  theory 
that  art  is  an  interpretation  of  life  and  who 
knows  better  than  she?'  and  that  present 
political  conditions  in  Germany  have  a  vital 
relation  to  its  cultural  trends.  Such  pro- 
fundities more  than  justified  the  award  to  her 
of  the  Oberlaender  fellowship  which  has 
allowed  her  to  study  German  problem! 
close  range.  The  last  toast  was  Alt  a  Smith 
Corbett's  encouraging  talk  on  the  present 
excellent  Administration  of  the  College;  as  the 
mother  of  five  daughters  she  spoke  of  this 
with  conviction  and  admiration. 

Then,  appropriately,  there  arrived  a  group 
of  1908  daughters  to  assure  us  melodiously 
that  their  "anxious  mothers"  were  "safe 
now  in  their  daughters'  hands."  and 
felicitous  conclusion,  both  President  Xeilson 
and  Mr.  Kimball  paid  us  flying  visits — the 
former  professing  "a  state  of  idiocy,"  because 
after  a  crowded  day  he  was  attending  his 
ninth  Class  Supper. 

The  Alumnae  Parade,  on  Saturday,  was 
greatly  enhanced,  not  only  by  our  royal 
purple  costume,  but  by  Eleanor  Fitzgerald 
Esleeck's  dignified  "modeling"  of  a  dress  she 
had  actually  worn  in  her  junior  year  when  it 
was  the  last  word  in  fashion — though  now  it 
would  look  less  incredible  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum.  But  a  sign  carried  aloft  just 
behind  her  assured  the  appreciative  specta- 
tors that  "there's  life  in  the  old  girl  yet." 

Life  there  certainly  was.  as  was  proved  by 
the  tireless  responsiveness  and  zest  with 
which  we  entered  into  each  successive  detail 
of  a  full  program.  We  did  everything  ex- 
pected of  us — except  win  prizes!  and  many 
things  not  at  all  expected.  We  vociferously 
practiced  songs,  consumed  picnic  luncheons, 
and  rejoiced  at  the  Alumnae  Association 
Meeting  with  its  revelation  of  financial 
miracles,  as  well  as  in  the  Alumnae  Assembly 
— an  inspired  performance.     We  held  one  of 
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i  Sunday  morning 

.  b  <>f  the  Cushing  House 

,n<l  showed  our  usual  g I  judgmenl  in 

Having  disposed  of  Bundry  importani 
ihed  beneath  ominous  clouds  to 
the  Whale  in  Goshen,  where  in  a  large  barn, 
exemplifying  no  doubl  the  simplicity  associ- 
ated with  true  genius,  we  heard  Eunice  Fuller 
Barnard,  Dorothy  Kenyon,  <  Gladys  Wood,  and 
Mary  Parsons  give  exceedingly  intelligent 
accounts  of  their  unusual  occupations. 

At    the  buffet    Supper   in    the   Crew    House, 

Mrs     -  I    different    interesting 

i  and    problems  of  college   life,   after 

which  two  of  our  own  musicians  played  to  us 

elightfully. 

Without  prejudice  it  must  be  affirmed  thai 
this    was    our    most    successful    Reunion — a 
stimulating   fact    for   which   all   credit   is   un- 
dly  accorded  to  our  devoted  and  hard- 
working committee.      R<  m  Forbes  Eliot 

79/3*5  Twentieth 

NINETEEN-THIRTEEN'S  gay  advance 
guard  began  pouring  into  Northampton 
.  as  Wednesday,  June  14.  By  Friday 
we  were  here  in  such  hordes  that  the  Ladies 
Aid  of  the  Methodist  Church  began  to  fear 
they  could  not  entertain  us  for  the  Class 
Supper.      But  I  hasten  to  say  they  did. 

( )ur  entertainment  was  royal  from  start  to 
finish  and  it  was  difficult  to  choose  between 
engagements  when  conflicts  occurred.  We 
hurried  to  Last  Chapel,  conducted  by  our 
«  Mr.  Neilson,  and  we  swelled  with 
or  what-have-you)  to  see  ou~  own  Kit 
Richards  sitting  on  the  platform. 

b  to  Headquarters  to  greet  newcomers 
and  admire  the  additions  to  our  Class  Exhibit 
of  Brain  Children  and  other  kinds  of  Children. 
We  had  an  imposing  array  of  both,  and  have 
Helen  Knox  to  thank  for  arranging  the  former 
and  Marge  MacDonald  Shenk  for  the  pictures 
of  the  latter. 

We  were  housed  in  Dickinson,  Tyler,  Mor- 
me  up   in   the  beautiful   but   far- 
distant    Quadrangle.     Dickinson    was    great, 
largelj  ere  wire  at  least  30  of  us 

there,  and   it    was  conveniently  near  Head- 
quarti 

<  >ur  (  lass  Supper  was  a  riot  from  beginning 

to  end.  from  the  moment  that  each  lad;. 

to  tell  her  Mains  and  Nellie  Oiesen  Tullis  an- 

husband  and  two  children 

to   Bomebody  else!     which    Dot  tie 


Brown  announced  was  very  broadminded  of 

her  husband  to  the  class  stunt  which  Iz/.y 
La  Monte  Hacketl  said  was  a  sketch  of  the 
days  when  we  "stayed  home  n  stays  till  we 
stepped  out  in  step-ins." 

Saturday  we  appeared  in  all  the  glory  of  our 
Cossack  costumes  and  clever  signs.  Alumnae 
Parade  over,  we  dashed  to  Sage  Hall  for  the 
Alumnae  Meeting,  where  1913,  in  her  usual 
good  form,  carried  off  1st  prize  for  number  of 
givers  to  the  Fund  and  1st  prize  for  the  great- 
est increase  in  number  of  givers  for  this  year. 
Ruth  Higgins,  model  of  class  chairmen, 
walked  up  to  receive  a  spade  and  a  balloon 
from  Louise  Cornell  Rausch,  General  Chair- 
man. We  adjourned  for  the  picnic  on  the 
campus  and  thence  to  John  M.  Greene  Hall 
for  the  Alumnae  Assembly,  always  a  high 
spot.  There  "Alice  in  Funderland"  was  a 
performance  the  like  of  which  we  never  saw 
in  our  undergraduate  days.  [See  General  Re- 
port.] And  when  the  President  himself  ap- 
peared as  the  Knave  of  Hearts  the  audience 
rocked  with  mirth.  As  Fund  Chairman  our 
Louise  presented  him  with  a  platter  of  tarts  to 
the  tune  of  $48,543.  The  triumphant  dance 
off  the  stage  is  indescribable,  but  it  showed  us 
alumnae  a  new  side  of  our  President  and  more 
than  ever  we  rejoiced  that  our  Alma  Mater  is 
under  the  guidance  of  so  versatile  and  able  a 
leader. 

A  class  sing  followed.  Kay  Perry  Bryan 
led  us,  and  we  left  feeling  sure  that  we  would 
again  win  the  Song  Cup.  Our  Russian  Song 
was  to  the  tune  of  "Black  Eyes"; 

From  the  Soviet  we  come  Steppe  by  Steppe 
ending  up  "Here  we  are,"  with  much  folding  of 
arms.  We  were  pleased  with  ourselves,  but 
after  all  we  can't  win  all  the  prizes,  so  we  had 
to  bow  to  '98  in  song,  and  content  ourselves 
w  ith  honorable  mention  for  our  costumes;  but 
we  won  the  cup  for  the  largest  attendance 
(165  registered) — too  bad  those  who  joined  us 
Sunday  couldn't  have  been  added! 

After  the  Glee  Club  Concert,  a  very  lovely 
performance  and  much  more  ambitious  than 
anything  perpetrated  'back  in  our  College, 
College  Days,'  we  gathered  on  the  College 
Hall  steps  under  our  1913  sign.  We  had  been 
saddened  that  day  by  the  news  of  the  death  of 
Dr.  Frederick  Gates,  to  1913  known  as  Dor 
Olcott's  husband.  She  had  been  with  us  on 
Thursday  and  been  called  back  suddenly. 
As  we  sat  there  and  sang,  it  was 

In  the  evening  on  the  campus 
You  can  hear  old  '13  sinking 
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that  seemed  to  ring  out  t  Ik-  most  often.  We 
did  warn  the  children  w  ho  came  to  serenade  us 
'to  get  off  the  damp  and  dirty  ground.1  We 
didn't  move  until  the  sign  was  put  out,  and 
we  scattered  to  Beckmann's,  Plym  Inn.  and 
the  like. 

The  class  picnic  on  Sunday  at  Nellie  ( liesen 
Tullis's  Old  Deerfield  Inn  was  the  climax  to 
the  best  Reunion  yet.  We  were  charmingly 
entertained  by  Nellie  and  her  husband  al  a 
Danish  collation  more  food  than  most  of  us 
have  seen  since  1()2().  The  experience  meet- 
ing afterwards  was  the  perfect  ending  and 
1913  regretfully  said  good-bye  looking  forward 
to  a  bigger  and  better  25th. 

K.  P.  B.  ami  II.  11.  C. 


1918's  Fifteenth 


"  '18's  on  march  again 
Sunshine  or  rain 
We'll  swing  our  ivy  chain 

And  sing  our  little  songs  inane 
Reuning  may  prove  a  strain 

Footsies  may  pain 
But  a  manner  we'll  maintain 

There's   life   in   the   old   girls   yet    is   our 
refrain." 

THE  above  ditty  tells  the  story  of  our 
15th  Reunion  better  than  I  can  hope  to 
do,  but  out  of  the  maze  of  the  past  hectic 
days  come  these  kaleidoscopic  fragments: 

Last  Chapel — the  pleasant  experience  of 
seeing  many  of  our  own  class  in  the  balcony 
so  that  during  the  interludes  in  the  familiar 
service  there  was  a  constant  undertone  of, 
"Look,  my  dear,  there's  Gus  and  Hetty 
White  over  in  the  front  row  and  Sally's 
right  in  back  of  you,"  etc.  A  new  note  was 
introduced  by  the  refusal  of  the  organ  to  play 
any  note  but  one  and  Mr.  Moog's  having  to 
take  to  the  piano  in  the  end. 

Class  Meeting  in  which  we  gave  rising 
votes  of  thanks  to  everyone  important  and 
told  each  other  what  grand  girls  we  were  and 
got  in  some  very  heady  work  on  the  side  by 
electing  our  new  officers — (see  Class  Notes). 

Class  Supper — which  was  held  in  the 
Gym  of  our  own  day,  with  everyone  looking 
so  charming  that  even  President  Xeilson 
admitted  that  we  looked  less  battered  by  time 
than  1923.  "Blissful"  as  toastmistress  and 
in  excellent  form  was  ably  assisted  by  "  I  lilies," 
who  recounted  the  problem  of  "  Discipline  in 
an  Increasing  Family"  and  awoke  more  than 
responsive  cheers  in  the  hearts  of  all  mothers 
present  and  amusement  in  long-suffering 
aunts.      Beulah   Powers  discussed   "Inflation, 


Deflation,  and  Reflation"  as  applied  i<>  our 
selves,  in  .i  breath  taking  and  amusing  man 
ner,  while  Mary  Mensel  told  u>  a  lew  of  the 

interest  ing  and  \  .tried  economies  oi  '  he  College 

girl  of  today.  As  Bob  I  incoln  called  the  roll 
each  fair  ladj  arose  bo  thai  all  might  see  ju>t 
how  15  years  in  the  cold  world  had  affected 
her.     A    divertissement    was    offered    by    the 

expert    rendu  inn   <>t    "   The    Man   on   the   Flying 

Trapeze"  with  "Blissful"  in  the  title  rdle, 
wonderfully  clad  in  a  suit  <>t  enormous  plaid, 

brown  derby,  cane,  and  everything,  supported 

bj   a  chorus  of  '18's  best   voices,  the  whole 

directed  by  the  one  and  only  Eddie. 

I\\  1)\\  with  the  sun  obligingly  out  for 
the  Parade  but  in  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  \s 
we  had  missed  Ivy  Day  IS  years  ago  because 

of  the  war.  we  made  up  for  lost  i  inie  and  took 
all  parts  on  this  occasion;  some  of  us  carrying 
enormous  roses  marched  between  lines  formed 
by  others  wearing  large  red  hats  and  bearing 
on  our  shoulders  red  paper  ivy  chains.  Signs 
telling  that  "We  gave  up  Ivy  Day  because 
of  the  war,  now  our  roses  are  bigger  than  you 
ever  saw  Y,"  and  "  We  used  to  be  red  but  now 
we  are  rosy"  brought  admiring  response  from 
the  side  lines;  and  our  mass  effect  plus  our 
most  reasonable  price,  40  cents  a  head,  so 
impressed  the  judges  that  we  won  the  first 
prize  for  costumes,  the  only  class  to  receive 
the  cup  twice. 

That  evening,  after  leaving  the  ever  beauti- 
ful scene  of  the  concert  on  Paradise,  we 
covered  ourselves  with  glory  on  the  campus, 
due  to  the  clever  machinations  of  Eddie,  who 
produced  an  orchestra  all  our  own,  consisting 
of  two  accordions  plus  a  banjo.  These. 
added  to  our  own  excellent  singing,  made  us  so 
popular  that  as  we  trooped  around  the  campus 
it  was  sometimes  difficult  to  remain  united. 
due  to  the  ever  increasing  throng  that  fol- 
lowed our  every  move.  But  undaunted  we 
sang,  while  the  lanterns  waved  gently  in  the 
cold  night  air,  that  we  were 

Fit  as  a  fiddle  and  ready  for  Hamp 
'18's  spirit  is  not  damp 
Hi  diddle-diddle  our  class  is  O.K. 

Ask  us  a  riddle,  oh  what  can  we  saj 
But   fit  as  a  fiddle  and  ready  for  Hamp. 

Marg  \k'  t  Mason  Nyi 

1923  's  First  Tenth 

THE  ("lass  of  1923  definitely  broke  away 
from  tradition,  precedent,  or  whatever  it 

has  been  following  for  the  past  14  ye  irs.  and 
returned   in  a   body      or    ll    least    a   third  of  a 
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|MI()\  to  the  College  campus.  Housed  in 
Talbot,  Hopkins,  Hopkins  A.  Hopkins  B,  and 
i  Chapin?  140  members  of  a  class  of 
$61  returned,  perhaps  to  make  President  Neil- 
Bon  i.tkc  back  all  the  remarks  he  made  at  our 
I  ifth  Reunion.  <  >i  course  he  was  justified 
when  he  commented  on  our  poor  showing  five 
go;  we  only  wish  thai  he  had  stayed 
longer  a1  our  Class  Supper  Friday  nighl  and 
flirted  with  us,  as  he  suggested.  .  .  .  Perhaps 
there  were  too  many  of  us. 

Anyhow,  his  brief  visit  was  one  of  the  high 
Boots  thai  evening.  Another  was  the  presence 
ol  Miss  Barbour  (I  never  thought  she  looked 
like  Miss  (  o(,k  an>  u.i\  !),  w  ho  gallantly  stood 
readj  to  defend  us  from  the  President's  scold- 
ing which  never  came.  Hut  of  greater  actual 
importance  than  these  was  the  fact  that  1923 
\oted  unanimously  to  add  $600  to  its  Fund 
gift  ;  and  when  the  prizes  were  announced  we 
were  delighted  to  know  that  we  had  won  the 
pri/e  for  the  largest  Reunion  gift  to  the  College 

a  pri/e  intangible  in  nature  but  the  best 
pri/e  for  all  that,  for  one  of  the  scholarships 
pro\  ided  by  the  Alumnae  Fund  is  to  be  named 
tor  the  Class  of  1923! 

All  this  happened  at  Class  Supper,  and 
more.  Roll  call  went  far  to  disprove  the 
theory  that  at  a  Ter'h  Reunion — which  has 
curiosity  as  the  prime  factor  of  its  success — all 
the  girls  who  used  to  be  fat  are  thin,  and  all 
those  who  used  to  be  thin  are  fat.  It  looked 
as  though  the  redistribution  of  the  years  had 
(tract  Ically  eliminated  any  excess  either  of  fat- 
ness or  leanness.  In  other  words,  1923  looked 
good  to  us.  We  learned,  through  a  process  of 
corporate  psychoanalysis,  that  most  of  us  still 
call  each  other  "girls,"  that  we  read  the 
comic  strips,  and  that  we  have  an  inferiority 
complex,  though  a  compensated  one.  We  al- 
did  have  an  inferiority  complex  anyhow 
or  was  it  superiority?).  We  agreed  thor- 
oughly when  Lucia  Norton  (see  the  Ten- Year 
Hook  for  married  names)  suggested  that  Izzy 
McLaughlin  was  like  the  molasses  in  candy — 
holding  the  nuts  together;  so  thoroughly  that 
l//y  was  reelected  treasurer  and  secretary  of 
the  class.  Vnd  Sydney  Cook  was  elected 
class  president,  having  done  her  part  in  a  big 
and  successful  way  as  chairman  of  the  Re- 
union as  a  whole.)  Then  there  was  the  stunt, 
■  i  verj  amusing  skit  written  by  Eleanor  Bum- 
Btead  and  Eleanor  Perkins,  and  put  on  by  such 
tried  .nid  proven  actresses  as  Celeste  Terry. 
rrett,  Marjory  Woods,  and  Betty 
Scudder;  and  there  were  grand  songs  by  the 


Push  Committee.  Our  own  Reunion  song,  by 
Alice  Decker,  was  taught  to  us  and  rehearsed 
by  M  i hired  Frost — so  successfully  that  we  won 
honorable  mention  in  the  Competition. 

Trying  to  proceed  chronologically,  which  is 
particularly  difficult  in  retrospect,  the  next 
thing  must  have  been  the  Alumnae  Parade 
Saturday  morning,  where  1923  made  an  im- 
pressive showing  in  vivid  green  cardigan 
jackets,  practical  yet  effective.  There  it  was 
announced  to  the  world  (in  sign  language) 
that  our  class  was  68  per  cent  married ;  t  hat  we 
had  253  children,  nearly  twice  as  many  boys 
as  girls;  212  Ma's  and  27  M.A.'s,  four  M.D.'s, 
four  Ph.D.'s,  2  H.D.'s.  Fifty  of  us  are  teach- 
ers— one  at  Smith,  Marion  De  Ronde.  Six 
are  artists,  and  their  work  was  on  exhibition  at 
Clark  House:  portraits,  miniatures,  land- 
scapes, wood  sculpture.  Grace  Meyercord 
and  Ermina  Stimson  are  doing  professional 
work  (see  the  Ten-Year  Hook  for  details  and 
addresses).  There  are  at  least  three  authors; 
Eleanor  De  Lamater  has  published  a  novel, 
Louise  Guyol  a  book  of  poetry,  and  Jane 
Cassidy  a  number  of  short  stories  and  articles. 
We  remain  versatile  and  diversified. 

As  for  the  other  events — the  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  the  Alumnae  Association,  the  Alumnae 
Fund  gathering,  and  the  presentation  of 
"Alice  in  Funderland"  (where  the  President 
danced  down  the  aisle!),  the  chance  meetings 
with  familiars  of  the  Faculty  as  they  strolled 
about  the  campus  or  dodged  along  side 
streets,  Illumination  Night  and  the  classes 
singing  on  steps  everywhere — it  was  for  many 
of  us  a  building-up  to  a  nostalgic  climax,  end- 
ing in  a  resolution  that,  first,  we  were  glad  we 
had  come  back,  and,  second,  that  it  should  not 
be  five  years  more  before  we  came  back 
again — more  of  us!  L.  G.  O. 

The  Fifth  \eunion  of  1928 

FIFTH  REUNION  was  a  most  gratifying 
experience.  Old  alumnae,  we  found,  are 
not  so  queer  as  they  appeared  to  be  when  we 
were  in  college  and  watched  them  come  back, 
behaving,  as  we  thought,  beneath  their  age. 
Hesides,  as  some  of  us  were  beginning  to  feel  a 
little  sensitive  about  having  been  out  of  col- 
lege five  years  without  startling  the  world,  it 
was  pleasantly  reassuring  to  see  that  we  really 
looked  no  different.  In  fact,  we  even  decided 
among  ourselves  that  we  didn't  look  a  day 
older  than  the  seniors! 

The  Butler  and  Ullman  boxes  and  the  long- 
distance telephone  calls  which  came  from  the 
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same  admirers  of  five  years  ago,  and  the  Am 
herst  reuners  who  called  at  Class  Supper  com- 
pleted the  illusion  of  1928. 

When  68  of  us  assembled  for  Class  Supper 
Friday  evening  at  the  Hotel  Northampton, 
our  toastmistress,  Priscilla  Paine,  started  the 
gayety  by  remarking  thai  she  was  relieved 
that  even  after  five  years  we  had  all  kept  slim. 
And  when  the  President  suddenly  appeared, 
twinkling  as  ever,  we  knew  that  nothing  had 
changed.  He  noticed  that  we  were  beauti- 
fully thin,  adding  that  it  was  probably  be- 
cause we  were  not  having  campus  food,  and 
were  doing  our  own  cooking. 

Thanks  to  Margaret  Ogden's  arrangements, 
the  supper  was  a  most  festive  affair.  Adeline 
Taylor  gave  an  interesting  account  of  her 
work  as  research  assistant  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
Alice  Smith  and  Priscilla  added  to  the  merri- 
ment with  a  number  of  amusing  tales.  Polly 
Rogers  Bowditch  told  of  her  fascinating  ex- 
periences living  for  two  years  in  a  Peruvian 
mining  town  14,000  feet  high  in  the  Andes. 
As  secretary  to  the  president  of  Bennington 
College,  Polly  Bullard  gave  a  picture  of  the 
experiment  in  progressive  education  there. 

In  the  class  roll  call  each  member  gave  an 
account  of  herself.  After  a  number  of  an- 
swers to  the  tune  of  "  Married,  one  child,"  or 
"Married,  two  children,"  Virginia  Hall  Webb 
replied  simply,  "Married,  two  dogs."  Then 
Jean  Ryan  reported  merely,  "Unmarried." 
Susan  Cabot's  answer  was,  "Sometimes  I  set 
and  think,  and  sometimes  I  jes'  set."  Mary 
Mills  responded  with  "Co-ed." 

Then  Elizabeth  Anne  Murphy,  who  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  tremendous  success 
of  our  Reunion,  was  elected  president.  (See 
Class  Notes  for  other  officers.)  As  our  faith- 
ful and  able  song  leader  Betty  Fleming  insisted 
that  she  had  done  her  share  for  nine  years,  we 
chose  Kay  Whearty  to  relieve  her,  with 
Eleanor  Cile  James  as  assistant.  Having  a 
balance  of  $1800  on  hand,  we  voted  to  g_ive  a 
present  to  the  Alumnae  Fund,  and  accord- 
ingly, the  following  afternoon  in  "Alice  in 
Funderland,"  the  Knave  of  Hearts  had  $1000 
added  to  his  plate  of  tarts. 

Saturday  morning  some  85  of  us  gathered 
for  the  Ivy  Day  Parade,  dressed  up  in  our 
purple  and  white  checked  aprons,  and  our 
white  net  bonnets  with  the  gingham  bows  in 
front,  each  carrying  a  gingham-clad  doll  and  a 
broom.  We  thought  we  looked  very  fetching 
as  we  marched  behind  our  slogans  of  "  X  chil- 


dren per  graduate,"  "  I  rom  A.B.'s  to  bABies," 
"Results  of  our  5  year  plan,  201   Marri 
nil     Babies,    54     Degre  '  Babies,    jusl 

Babies,"  "Blessed  Events,  Blessed  l 
and  "From   '28  to  '33,  the  others  made  it. 
but  look  a!  Wee." 

\\  e  rocked  our  babies  and  waved  our  brooma 

at  the  step  sing  thai   evening,  as  ue  sang: 

When  we  stood  here  In  '28 
All  fresh  ;ui(l  n-. uly  to  gradu 
We  little  dreamed  our  Bpecial  I 
Lay  in  out  fecundity  I 
Careers  preferred  to  newly-weds, 

In  single  beds, 
We  laid  our  heads. 
Known  abroad  as  Radical  Reds, 

We  spurned  the  thought  of  a  family! 
But  now  we're  very  devoted  wives, 
We  polish  the  forks  and  spoons  and  knives. 
Leading  the  most  conservative  lives, 
Proud  of  our  model  families! 

The  rest  of  the  week-end  we  spent  in  visiting 

with  our  favorite  professors,  in  trips  to  Ueck- 
mann's,  Plym  Inn  Drug  Store,  and  in  thor- 
ough and  satisfying  "hash  parties"  in  our 
rooms,  in  which  we  tried  to  make  up  for  five 
years.  Reunion  was  so  much  fun  we  decided 
that  none  of  '28  could  afford  to  miss  our 
Tenth.  M.   II. 

1932—Firtt  \eunioti^ 

ALTHOUGH  we  members  of  the  Class  of 
-  '32  may  have  boasted  that  we  were 
quietly  contented  cows  before  June  16.  \  e 
descended  upon  Northampton  like  the  thun- 
dering herd,  and  our  first  Reunion  was  an 
hilarious  affair.  Having  been  accused  all 
through  college  of  being  blase  and  uncollegiate, 
we  swarmed  back,  went  everywhere,  and  did 
everything  there  was  to  do  for  the  entire 
week-end.  From  the  (Mass  Supper,  when 
Toastmistress  Wemple  had  the  assembled 
company  fairly  rolling  on  the  floor  (although 
there  was  scarcely  an  unoccupied  inch),  to 
Commencement  itself,  when  all  the  '32-ers 
who  could  get  into  John  M.  Greene  laughed 
and  laughed  because  they  knew  just  how  the 
seniors  felt,  the  Class  of  '32  had  what  is  gen- 
erally known  as  a  swell  Reunion. 

The  Class  Supper,  so  efficiently  and  effec- 
tively managed  by  Fran  Holliday,  was  the 
first  excitement  for  almost  everybody.  Some 
people  had  been  around  Seelye  11.  the  Class 
Headquarters,  long  enough  to  discover  and 
admire  the  comfort  of  the  furniture  Ginny 
Rugh  had  contrived  to  have  ready  tor  the 
weary,  and  to  discover  how  easy  it  is  to  forget 
names.  But  with  the  Class  Supper  at  the 
Fireside,  the  official  starting  gun  was  fired. 
Peg  Wemple,  in  what  we  should  like  to  call 
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i  and  forceful  manner,  but  what  we  all 
her  own  inimitable  manner,  impossible 
i  !v  with  ordinary  words,  outlined  for 
us    all    the    wonderful    things    that    we    had 
planned  in  the  firs!  rosy  dawn  after  gradua- 
tion, and  called  on  Miss  ( .ahel,  Eileen  O'Dan- 

id,  BetSJ  Cobb,  and  I. ilia  Train  to  show  vari- 
ous aspects  of  the  (lass  of  '32,  one  year  out. 
The  high  spot  of  the  evening,  as  of  any 
evening,  was  the  Budden  and  startling  appear- 
ance of  tin-  President;  we  even  enjoyed  being 
told  we  had  lost  our  sophistication.  Betsy 
(  ol.l.'s  intriguing  statistics  about  the  number 
of  members  of  the  Class,  both  graduate  and 
duate,  making  their  way  in  various 
walks  of  life  gave  us  all  food  for  thought,  espe- 
cially the  neat  item  about  the  children  of  our 
ex-members:  l>  boys,  7  girls,  and  3  just  plain 
children.  My,  my,  what  will  this  generation 
do  next  .' 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  our  costumes  were 
in  two  batches,  and  we  had  to  be  separated 
like  milk  and  cream,  we  felt  very  grand  in  our 
cellophane  caps  and  gowns,  and  we  even  re- 
fused to  be  insulted  at  the  comparisons  to  fresh 
md  other  interesting  commodities.  We 
spent  a  lovely  morning  recalling  how  well  we 
had  looked  as  seniors  or  as  junior  ushers,  and 
exclaiming  every  now  and  again  because  some 
girl  we  still  thought  of  as  a  freshman  was  sur- 
prising us  by  graduating.  We  practically 
broke  up  the  ivy  planting  because  we  forgot 
that  it  wasn't  time  for  us  to  sing  our  ivy  song 
and  that  we  were  merely  "ghosts  in  the  ivy." 
Some  few  sentimentalists  shed  a  silent  tear 
upon  learning  that  in  spite  of  the  careful  nur- 
turing given  it  by  Flise  Sieker  during  Summer 
School  last  summer,  our  ivy  had  died. 

Saturday  afternoon's  Assembly  really 
thrilled  us  as  well  as  amused  us.  We  think  it 
was  the  best  show  of  its  kind  we've  ever  seen, 
except  perhaps  the  one  the  members  of  the 


Faculty  gave  in  '32.  Words  cannot  describe 
for  those  that  were  not  there  this  year  the  joy 
t  hat  a  pair  of  pale  blue  stockings  can  arouse  in 
the  breast  of  a  Smith  alumna!  The  excite- 
ment of  the  afternoon  carried  over  to  the 
evening,  softened  somewhat  by  the  music  of 
the  (dee  Club  singing  on  the  rafts,  and  the 
climax  came  when,  having  exhausted  the  other 
classes,  we  had  a  sort  of  last  step  sing  all  our 
own  around  the  familiar  tables  of  Plym  Inn. 

Sunday  was  marked  chiefly  by  the  fact  that 
the  class  picnic  was  called  off  on  account  of  the 
weather,  and  we  had  the  morning  to  spend 
trying  to  find  out  which  of  our  Faculty  friends 
had  open  fires.  Reports  from  the  two  Betsys 
and  from  Eileen  at  the  class  meeting  showed 
that,  whether  we  realized  it  or  not,  we  were  all 
being  kept  track  of  and  had  better  keep  on 
upholding  our  own  good  names,  but,  more  im- 
portant now,  that  of  the  College.  The  Sym- 
phony Concert  and  the  afternoon  receptions 
left  us  with  mixed  feelings — we  felt  as  if  we 
ought  to  be  the  seniors,  but  nobody  else  felt 
the  same  way.  We  went  to  the  President's 
House  when  we  weren't  supposed  to  and  spent 
the  rest  of  the*afternoon  getting  out  of  the 
way  of  large  families. 

The  oddest  part  about  Reunion  was  the 
constantly  shifting  population — we  kept  see- 
ing people  who  had  just  arrived  and  realizing 
that  somebody  we  particularly  wanted  to  see 
had  already  left.  By  Monday  morning  prac- 
tically everybody  had  departed,  some  with 
tears,  some  gayly  smiling.  Some  stayed  on 
for  Commencement,  and  six  worthy  souls 
stayed  for  the  Alumnae  College.  The  general 
sentiment  of  the  class  seemed  to  be  that  we 
may  be  out  of  jobs,  we  may  be  failing  to  do  all 
the  things  we  planned,  we  may  be,  as  Wemple 
said  in  her  song,  going  to  the  dogs,  but,  any- 
way, we're  having  a  perfectly  swell  time 
doing  it!  Lilla  Train 
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%egiftreitiou      (*om///e>/ce///i>/f  1933 

1879  Mary  Whiton,  l.     1X80  Netta  Wetherbee  Hi«- 
bee,  1.     1881  Eliza  Huntington,  1.    1882  Nina  Browne,  I. 
1883 

Mary  Anthony.  Frona  Brooks  Brooks,  Man    I 
Mitchell,  Susan  Daniels.  Ella  Eames  Wood,  Jean  Fine 
Spahr,  Clara  Gleason,  Anna  Haire,  Mira  Hall,  Caroline 
Hilliard,  Elizabeth  Lawrence  Clarke,  Salome*  M 
Warren,  Caroline  Marsh,  Anna  Morse,  M.uu.nctte  Os- 
good Hitchcock,  Clara  Palmer,  Harriet  Poore,  Fl 
Snow    Shumway,    Laura    Tilden,    Abby    Willard,    [da 
Woodward   Tracy,   21.     Ex-83:  Clara    Hodman,    Mary 
Haring  King,  Elizabeth  Johnson  Huckel,  Mary  Parker, 
Mary  Payne  Partridge,  Jane  Robbins,  Sarah   Rogers, 
Ella   Stetson   Tappan,    Martha    Taylor    Brown,    Mary 
Winsor,  10. 

1884 

Jane  Morse  Smith,  1.  Ex-84:  Mary  Linehan,  Mina 
Wood,  2. 

1885 

Anna  Cutler,  Ruth  Franklin,  Katharine  Woodward, 3. 
1886 

Adele  Allen,  Mary  Eastman,  Henrietta  Seelye,  3. 
1887 

Celeste  Hough  Drury,  1.  Ex-87:  Edith  Love  Stock- 
der,  1. 

1888 

Florence  Bailey,  Daisy  Blaisdell,  Adelaide  Brown, 
Grace  Burrington  Penney,  Anna  Carter  Adams,  Jennie 
Chamberlain  Hosford,  Mabelle  Chase,  Lilian  Du  Bois 
Wheeler,  Marion  Dwight,  Isabel  Eaton,  Martha  Everett 
St.  John,  Louise  Husted  Church,  Annie  Kellogg  Howe, 
Jane  Kelly  Sabine.  Helen  Lincoln  Stone.  May  Nichols, 
Mary  Rayner  Holbrook,  Harriet  Seelye  Rhees,  Ellen 
Wentworth,  19.  Ex-88:  Annie  Bailey,  Susie  Bosworth 
Munn,  Lucy  Brooks  Weiser,  Mary  Cobb,  Harriet 
Duguid  Amerman,  Grace  Jones  Backer,  Jean  Robertson 
Babbitt,  Anna  Schreuder  Rhoades,  Nettie  Whitney, 
Mary  Woodruff  Breaker,  10. 
1889 

Harriet  Cobb,  Mary  Gere,  Grace  White,  3. 
1890 

Louisa  Cheever,  Harriet  Day  Wyckoff,  Virginia  For- 
rest Lucia,  Mary  Robinson,  4.  Ex-90:  Genevra  Hill, 
Cornelia  Moodey,  2. 

1891 

Grace  Ames,  Amy  Barbour,  Nellie  Comins  Whitaker, 
Grace  Weston,  4.  Ex-91:  Clara  Whitehall,  1. 
1892 

Abby  Arnold,  Eliza  Bridges,  Sarah  Goodwin,  Blanche 
Percy  Allen,  Bertha  Smith  Stone,  5. 
1893 

Martha  Adams  Stebbins,  Harriet  Bigelow,  Caroline 
Bourland,  Stella  Bradford,  Jennie  Campbell,  Ellen 
Cook,  Mary  Cook,  Mary  Du  Bois,  Julia  Dwight,  Mary 
Eaton  Foth,  Jean  Estes  Marr,  Mary  Fay  Merrick,  Grace 
Field  Spottiswoode,  Gertrude  Flagg,  Mary  Greene 
Patch,  Mary  Hagar,  Mary  Hamilton  Marquis,  Harriet 
Holden  Oldham,  Susan  Kelly  Babcock,  Blanche  Leggett 
Lewis,  Virginia  Lyman,  Charlotte  Norris,  Irma  Port 
Cheney,  Laura  Pratt  Strang,  Maud  Strong,  Mary 
Vanderbeek  Giles,  Imogene  Weeks,  Mabel  Whitman, 
Agnes  Williston,  Elizabeth  Williston  Bullard,  30. 
Ex-93:  Mary  Copeland  Kemater,  Theressa  Corser, 
Maud  Emerson  Fitts,  Grace  Smith  Cooley,  Grace  Torr, 


Florence  King,  1. 


1894 
1895 


Suzan  Benedict,  Elsie  Bourland  Abbott,  Mary  Bow- 
ers Hall,  Mary  Clark  Jackson,  Elizabeth  Mann,  Sarah 
O'Toole,  Annie  Paret  Davis.  Amelia  Tyler,  8. 
1896 
Emily  Betts  Strayer,  Clara  Burnham  Platner,  Eliza- 
beth Cutter  Morrow,  Bertha  Herrick  Husted,  Eva  Hills 
Eastman,  Eliza  Lord  Jaquith,  Edith  Wheeler  Ripley, 
Anne  Voung  Copeland,  8. 

1897 
Anne     Barrows    Seelye,     Elizabeth    Cole    Fleming. 
Climena  Judd,  Florence  Low  Kelsey,  Grace  Lyon  Rick- 
ert,  Josephine  Sewall  Emerson,  Mary  Wells,  7.     Ex-vT: 
Catherine  Warnick  Hall,  1. 

1898 

Jennie    Bingham    Dowlin,    Annie    Brooks,    Cellissa 

Brown  Norcross,  Emma  Byles  Cowperthwait,  Gertrude 

Chase,  Alice  Clark,  Gertrude  Cochrane  Smith,  Frances 

ock  Morton,  Helen  Cornell  French,  Georgia  Coyle 

Hall,  Josephine  Daskam   Bacon,   Ruth   Duncan   Duff, 

I     Catherine  Farwell  Hyde,  Louisa  Fast,   Mary  Fowler, 

Ethel  Gower,  Louise  Hazen,  Leila  Holmes  Vaill.  Maud 

Jackson  Hulst,  Elizabeth  Johnson,  Edith  Kimball  Met- 


calf,  Myrtle  Kimball  Wilde,  Winifred  Knight  Thornton, 
Florence   Lillie   Wheeler,  Deb  I     • 

M<  Faddi  n,    Coi       Man  in,    Marioi 
Frani  i  rquhar,  Hem 

belli  Tarbox  Lumbard.  I  [odd, 

Adeline    Wing,    Ruth    Wood,    Ethel    Woodberrj 
/..  98:  Elizabeth  <  ochran  Bli  man, 

Can  Walker.  Sophia  Wilson  Shoughi 
\s<><> 

Abby  Allen  Eaton,  II 
burn,    Grace    Hazard    (  onkling,    Fl  ;io>ck 

J. on.  -  hwab  Hell- 

man,  l. 

1900 

Mabel  Baldwin  Root,  Irene  Butlei  ; 
Virginia    Mellen   Hutchinson,    Edith    Mom 

Perkins,    Nellie    Ouirk     Kline,    Agues    SloCUm     I 

Helen  Story,  Mary  Whitcomb  Clark,  Florence  Whitney 
Fosdick,  Mary  Wiley  Thayer,  ]l.  /.i  00:  Mary  An- 
thony, Ella  Burnham,  Mazy  Worthington  P 

l'MII 

Marian  Billings,  Julia  Bolster  Ferris,  Ethel  Brockle- 
bank,    Annie    Buffum    Williams,    Jane    En 

Mullen,  Amy  Ferris,  Louise  Harris  Beach,  Helen  Kitchel 
Darnells,    Laura    Lord    Scales,    (Catherine    Rising 
Caroline    Saunders    Lindeke,    Janet    Sheldon    Gordon, 
Josephine  Waymoth,   13.      Ex-OI:  Felice  Bowns,   Helen 
Mcintosh  Galbraith,  2. 

1902 

Mary  Allison,  Ethel  Bliss  Woodworth,  Adelaide 
Burke  Jameson,  Anne  (lark  Joy.  Marjorie  Elder  Steven- 
son, Ethel  Freeman.  Marion  Gaillard  Brackett,  Katha- 
rine Holmes,  Helen  Kelley  Marsh,  Alice  Kidder  Tuttle. 
Eloise  Mabury  Knapp,  Lydia  Sargenl  Lee,  Ella  Van 
Tuyl  Kempton,  Elizabeth  Warnick  Phillips,  Eunice 
Wead,  15. 

1903 

Helen  Allen  Barlow,  Mary  Bates  Appelt,  Caroline 
Bean  Binyon,  Eva  Becker-Shippee,  Myrta  Booker  Rob- 
inson, Jennie  Carberry,  Jessie  Doane,  Marion  I 
Stanwood,  Georgia  Field,  Bertha  Folsom  Edgerly,  Klara 
Frank  Kempton,  Carolyn  Fuller  Wheeler,  Grace  Fuller, 
Maude  Furbush  Bolster,  Theodora  Gerould,  Grace 
Gilbert  Graff,  Janet  Gilfillan  Avery,  Helen  Goodspeed, 
Grace  Gordon  Voung,  Marjorie  Gray,  Jean  Greenough 
Krogh,  May  Hammond,  Fanny  Hastings  Plimpton, 
Lucy  Hastings  Horsfall,  Aida  Heine,  Mary  Hickok 
Sabin,  Edith  Hill,  Helen  Hill,  Anna  Holden  Warren, 
Susan  Kennedy  Tully,  Anna  Kitchel,  Bessie  Knight 
Aldrich,  Blanche  Lauriat  Manson,  Georgia  Lyon.  Mar- 
garet McCutchen,  Marion  Mack  Sheffeld.  Grace  Malley 
Forbes,  Alice  Murphy.  Isabel  Norton,  Maybelle  Pack- 
ard Newcomb,  Clara  Phillips,  Laura  Post  Breed,  Almeda 
Reed  Hardy,  Florence  Ripley  Willis,  Edith  St.  John 
Smith,  Marion  Smith  Lusch,  Ruth  Stevens,  Elizabeth 
Stiles  Land,  Edith  Suffren  Pitts,  Margaret  Thacher, 
Annie  Tuttle  Rush,  Alice  Warner  Hamilton,  Alice 
Webber  Scofield,  Alta  Zens  Vineyard,  54.  Ex-03:  Re- 
becca Carr  Stone,  Sara  Crawford  Dana,  Maud  Ham- 
mond, Alice  Jones  Lewis,  Louise  Kelton,  Lilla  Stone 
Parsons,  Florence  Strong  Wright,  7. 
1904 

Harriet  Abbott,  Sophia  Burnham  Westcott,  Ella 
Casey,  Helen  Choate,  Annetta  Clark,  Sarah  Davenport. 
Hazel  Day  Pike,  Emma  Dill  Grand,  Margaret  I 
brook,  Louise  Fuller,  Eleanor  Garrison,  Carrie  Gauthier, 
Edith  Goode,  Muriel  Haynes.  Ruby  Hendrick  New- 
comb,  Josephine  Holloway  Cairns,  Annie  Mead  Ham- 
mond, Louise  Partenheimer,  Florence  Snow,  Edith  vmn 
Baur  Van  Hook.  Alice  Wright  Teagle.  Alice  M.  Wright, 
11.  Ex-04:  Marion  Crary  Ingersoll,  1. 
1905 

Florence  Bannard  Adams,  Ruth  Bigelow  Christie. 
Louisa  Billings,  Eleanor  Brown  Whitney,  Ella  Burn- 
ham May,  Charlotte  Chase  Fairley,  Elizabeth  Clarke 
Williams.  Helen  Colby  Horton,  Lucy  Hall  Hyde.  Alice 
Holden,  Alice  Lawlor  Kirby.  Elsie  Mason  Powell.  - 
Rambo,  Harriet  Shadd  Butcher,  Iva  Shores  Worcester, 
Alice  Wellington  Lyman,  Helen  Wright.  17. 
1906 

Alice    Barker    Ballard,    Louise    Bodine    How, 
Cooley  Campbell.  Marguerite  Dixon  Clark.  Vardn  D 
Bee.  Anna  Martin  McDonough,  Edi 
Helen  Moore  Bagg.  Margaret  Norton,  Gladys  Pierce. 
Helen  Pomeroy  Burn's.  Alice  Raymond  Biram.  Fannie 
Robinson,    Marion    Robinson,    Florence    R 
Julia    Thomas,   Grace   Treadwell   Johnson,   Geni 
Waters,  Marv  Wilson  Perrv.  1(>. 
1907 

Jessie  Allen  Knapp.  Ruth  Broadhurst  Crocker,  Bertha 
Christiansen.  Helen  Cobb  Bragdon,  Anne  Holloway 
Fulton.    Helen    Moodev  ■    Prichard    Rice. 

Muriel  Robinson  Burr,  Carolyn  Tucker,  Frances  Taylor 


I. Ml 
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rin<    Woods  Lacey,  Ethel  Woolverton 

\!,i„,it.    Helen    Andrews    Walsh,    Man 
M    ■-.    Baker,  Ida  Barney,  Helen  Ban  Smith, 
M  Be  islej    Hill.  Elizabeth  Hliss 

I      ma   Bliven,  Ethel  Bowne  Keith,  Frances 
Bi   dh  )  I  acj .  Gertrude  Brown  Simpson, 
Burpee,  Flora  Burton,  Gertrude  Butler  Abbott, 
Butlei     Brigham,    Harriel    Childs,    Constance 
tie,  Clara  Corbetl   Phelps,  Aline 
:.    rd,    Edith   Cowperthwaite    Egbert,    Edna 
.  j  A  Jton,     Marj     Davidson, 

on  Dorr,  Ruth  Dunbar  Tolman, 
Man  Eliot,  Kuiii  Eliot,  Amy  Everetl 
ihel  Farrill  Adler,  Eleanor  Fitzgerald  Esleeck, 
Man  Freeman  Bennett,  Edith  Gara,  Gladys 
Gilmore,    Christine   Gloecklei    Griffenhagen,    Florence 
Ige,  Marjorie  Henry  Haley,  Rntli  Henry  Bond, 
[ilia  Hills,  Katharine  Hinman,  Nancy  Hodgdon 
Tuttle,  Clara  Hughes  Ferris,  Helen  Hyndman,  Hazel 
Brown,   Mabel  Jones  McKay,  Florence  Keene 
mour,  Edith  Libby  Mitchell,  Ethel 
McCluney  Loutrel,  Marion  McLennan  Hancock,  Ethel- 
11s  Lehmann,  Ruth  Munroe 
Tandy,  Edna  Newton,  Grace  O'Connell  de  Fries,  Sophia 
Oppei    Plimpton,    Helen   Parker,   Ruth   Parker,   Mary 
Hobson,  Jane  Provost,  Mabel  Rae 
ni    Ranney,    Lucy    Raymond   Gladwin, 
lulie  Reed  Gallagher,  Ada  Reeve  Joyce,  Margaret  Rice 
Wemple,    Anna    Russell,    Leslie    Sawtelle    Berry,    Edna 
Schell  Burgess,  Florence  Sheldon  Downs,  Edith  Sinclair 
Miller,    Aha    Smith    Corbett,    Charlotte   Smith,    Mary 
Myrtle  Smith  Rodgers,  Margaret  Steen,  Grace 
Stoddard    Hull,    Esther   Stone.    Aniie    Sumner,    Rachel 
Swain    Aahton,    Frances   Swift    Miles,   Jane   Thuman, 
Mabel   Tilton   Coolidge,    Caroline   Vanneman    Mealy, 
Ruth   Vaughan   Smith,   Alice   Walton   Wheeler,    Helen 
I  .■•.,  ndolen  Wight  Newton,  Edna  Willis,  Gladys 
Wingate  Wingate,  Marie  Wolfs,  Gladys  Wood,  Carrie 
Woodward,    Orlena    Zabriskie    Scoville,    101.     Ex-08: 
Helen  Abbott  Allen,  bertha  Shepard,  2. 
1909 
Lucy   Ballard,   Bertha   Hasnctt  Floyd,  Sarah  Blake, 
Ethel    Blandin    McCraven,    Elizabeth    Bryan,    Sheila 
Bryant   Swenson,   Elizabeth  Crandall  Polk,  Elizabeth 
Dickinson  Hi.'.'.  \\  Greenhalgh  Cone,  Rachel 

|    hnson,  Ruth  Henley  Kirk,  Percy  Herrick  Mac- 
duff,   Dora    Homer    Whorf,    Ruth    Lowrey    Hanford, 
Edith  Scott  Magna,  Charlotte  Smith 
Kimball,  Evelyn  Smith  Trask,  Marion  Smith  Bidwell, 
pton,  Alice  Waters,  Katha- 
rine  Wead,  23.     Ex-09:  Martha  Rafsky  Ginsburg,  1. 
1910 
Jane  Armstrong,  Helen  Bradley  Wood,  Helen  Evans 
Chilson,   Laura   Graham    Bronson,   Elizabeth  Gregory 
Perkins.  Celia   Kimball   Breed,   Blanche  Le  Gro,  Edith 
Manning  Logan,  Alice  O'Meara,  Jane  Perkins,  Olive 
Seymour     Miller,    Marjorie    Smith,    Edith    Thornton 
Cabot,  Loraine  Washburn  Hall,  14. 
1911 
Ann-  Alvord  Borst,  Katharine  Buell  Wilder,  Madeline 
Burns  Wilson,  Ethel  Cox  Lowell,  Clara  Franklin  Stock- 
bridge,  Eleanor  Goddard  Daniels,  Jean  Johnson  God- 
rederica  Mead  Hiltner,  Gladys  Megie  Kingsley, 
Winifred    Xotman    Prince,    Dorothy   Pearson   Abbott, 
Marion    Pepper    Harrington,   Florence   Plaut   Hartog, 
Margaret     Townsend    O'Brien,     Marion    Van    Vleck, 
Carolyn  Woolley  Glass,  16. 

1912 

thy  Bement,  Ruth  Benjamin,  Frances  Carpenter 

Huntington,    Mary   Clapp,  Anna  Cliff,   Ruth  Cooper, 

Margaret    Doyle  Wallace,  Gladys  Drummond  Walser, 

Hilda    Edwards    Hamlin,    Ruth    Elliott,    Edith    Gray 

Ferguson,  Helen  Hulbert  Blague,  Ruth  Johnson,  Sarah 

Marble,  Louise  Michael,   Katharine  Moakley,  Mildred 

Norton,  Lucy  O'Meara,  Estelle  Smith,  Olive  Williams.  20. 

1913 

i>.  itt,    Margaret   Allen   Gowell,    Marion 

Amsden    Crane,    Marjorie   Anderson,    Beatrice   Armijo 

Arnold.   Chris!  Ruth    Bache-Wiig  Pease, 

Rose    Baldwin    Meech,    Helen    Betterley   Noon,    Helen 

Bidwell  Blodgett,  Wilhelmine  Bray  Harriman,  Eleanor 

Dorothy     Brown,     Ruth     Brown    Richardson, 

a  Washburn,  Monica  Burrcll  Owen,  Avis 

Canfield   Wentworth,    Katherine  Cur  Wilson,    Emily 

■lain,   Catharine  Chapin    Blake,   Helen  Claflin, 

ibb  Wiswall,  Jessie  Coit  Cone,  Pauline  Cole, 
Liise  Cornell  R  n  Cory  Leiper, 

I  in,  Dorothy  Douglas 

I  Downes,   Esther  Dunn  Callahan,  Anne 

Dunphy,  Margret  Eno  Percy,  Ruth  Ensign  Pease,  Helen 

Fern    Peirson,  Edith  Fisher  Eustis, 

Ruth   Flack  Stone,  Agnes  Folsom,  Constance   Fowler 


Leyden,  Marietta  Fuller,  Eleanor  Galleher,  Hester  Gam- 
well  Hyatt,  Ruth  Gardner  Goodnough,  Jane  Garey 
Barus,  Orpha  Gerrans  Gatcb,  Helen  Gillette  Wright, 
Mabel  Girard  Mazzolini,  Winifred  Glasheen,  Catharine 
Gowdey,  Sybil  Green,  Elizabeth  Greene,  Alice  Griffiths 
Wiswall,  Juliette  Halla  Smith,  Hart-Lester  Harris  Allen, 
Margaret  Hawley  Ely,  Olive  Hearn,  Dollie  Hepburn, 
Ruth  Higgins,  Marion  Hines,  Helen  Hodgman  Craig, 
Eleanore  Holmes  Everett,  Helen  Hood,  Harriet  Hunt, 
Ellen  Irwin  Whitman,  Maud  Jaretzki  Seligman,  Helen 
Johnson  Clark,  Ruth  Johnson  Whyte,  Dorothy  Jones 
Heath,  Edna  Jones  Arey,  Grace  Jordan,  Mildred  Ken- 
dall Wallace,  Alice  Kent  Rader,  Helen  Knox,  Marguerite 
Knox,  Isabel  La  Monte  Hackett,  Ada  Leffingwell,  Ruth 
Le  Gro  McLaughlin,  Ethel  Libby  Wilks,  Marjorie 
Lincoln  Winton,  Beatrice  Litchfield,  Martha  Lundagen 
O'Toole,  Esther  Lyman  De  Lacour,  Hettie  McCon- 
naughy,  Madeleine  McCrory,  Margaret  MacDonald 
Shenk,  Elizabeth  MacFarland  Evans,  Agnes  McGraw 
Brown,  Martha  McMillan,  Merle  McVeigh  Chamber- 
lain, Annie  Mather  Motheral,  Ella  Mathewson  El 
dredge,  Mildred  Mead,  Annah  Montague  Tryon,  Har- 
riet Moodey  Reid,  Marie  Moody  Bersbach,  Gwendolin 
Moore  Fernald,  Margaret  Moore  Cobb,  Ruth  Morgan, 
Clara  Murphy  Tead,  Margaret  Nye  Vail,  Nellie  Oiesen 
Tullis,  Helen  Orr,  Clara  Ottman  Brown,  Irene  Overly 
Cowan,  Marion  Parker,  Ruby  Parmelee  Phelps,  Nellie 
Paschal  Metcalf,  Caroline  Paulman  Beers,  Lillian  Pear- 
son Hendrian,  Katharine  Perry  Bryan,  Eleanor  Phippen 
Tower,  Eleanora  Poppe,  Isabel  Power,  Theia  Powers 
Watson,  Madeline  Pratt  Long,  Miriam  Pratt  Gyger, 
Ruth  Remmey  Aston,  Katharine  Richards,  Clara 
Ripley  Evans,  Elsie  Robbins,  Dorothy  Rowley  Brockie, 
Clara  Savage  Littledale,  Elizabeth  Schlosser  Cousins, 
Blanche  Sheffield  West,  Florence  Simon  Lackner,  Vir- 
ginia Slagle  Ham,  Emily  Smith  Scarlett,  Lucia  Smith 
Cate,  Sophia  Smith  Birdsall,  Blanche  Staples,  Margaret 
Steacy  Hulse,  Mary  Stetson  Allen,  Marion  Stone,  Mary 
Strange,  Edith  Strong  Lyon,  Rhea  Talmage  Roby,  May 
Taylor  Cunningham,  Madeleine  Thompson  Edmonds, 
Marian  Thompson,  Mildred  Tilden  Cary,  Lucy  Tit- 
comb,  Dorothy  Usher  Wilson,  Emily  Van  Order  Clarke, 
Louise  Walker,  Anna  Wallace,  Edith  Warner  Patton, 
Rachel  Whidden  Merchant,  Florence  Willcox  Titman, 
Clara  Williamson,  Ruth  Wilson  Borst,  Mina  Winslow, 
Mary  Worthen  Knapp,  Gladys  Wyman  Pride,  155. 
Rx-13:  Mary  Bloss  Vail,  Lucile  Emerson  Stewart, 
Gertrude  Griffith  White,  Dorothy  Haskins  Warner, 
Carlotta  Hemenway  Withered,  Adelaide  Heuerman 
Townsend,  Gertrude  King  Sherwood,  Mary  Oughton 
Gardner,  Marjorie  Perry  Clark,  Mary  Rees,  Idelle  Scott 
Jeffery,  Katharine  Sedgwick  Durant,  Gertrude  Van 
Buskirk  Prescott,  13. 

1914 

Gladys  Anslow,  Elizabeth  Boyer  Gumble,  Helen 
Clark,  Anna  Colman,  Carolyn  Davis  O'Connor,  Agnes 
Delaney,  Margaret  Farrand  Thorp,  Dorothy  Franz, 
Marion  Freeman  W'akeman,  Helen  Gaylord  Tiffany, 
Anna  Gear,  Esther  Harney  Hannan,  Harriet  Hitchcock, 
Norma  Kastl,  Catharine  McCollester  Gallaher,  Helen 
Moore,  Mary  Phillips  Bailey,  Alma  Ranger  Brady, 
Elizabeth  Roby,  Margaret  Spahr,  Evelyn  Thompson 
Jones,  Ruth  Tomlinson,  22. 

1915 

Charlotte  Baum,  Lois  Breckenridge  Towler,  Blanche 
Brotherton,  Elizabeth  Carpenter,  Sara  Comins,  Eileen 
Delaney,  Marion  Graves  Duffey,  Florence  Hanford, 
Madge  Hovey  Spencer,  Esther  Mather  Phelps,  Jennie 
McLeod,  Dorothy  Saxton  Rextrew,  Amy  Walker,  13 
Ex-15:  Rhea  Grems  Inglehart,  1. 
1916 

Frances  Bradshaw  Blansbard,  Geneva  Clark  Watkins, 
Elizabeth  Clarke,  Helen  Gulick  King,  Emma  Hartford 
Nelson,  Frida  Lund,  Dorothy  Parsons  Boland,  Mildred 
Schmolze,  Hazel  Wyeth  Williams,  9.  Ex- 16:  Rachel 
Embree  Scott,  1. 

1917 

Stella   Abrams    Bornstein,    Eola   Akers   Hungerford, 
Rachel  Blair,  Mary  Dixon,  Isabel  Gardner  Blake,  Elma 
Guest  Balise,  Eleanor  Hunsicker  Ward,  Louise  Morton, 
Adah  Richard  Judd,  Mary  Thayer  Bixler,  10. 
1918 

Helen  Ames  Lameyer,  Katharine  Archer  Zieber, 
Helen  Arey  Chapin,  Sara  Bache-Wiig,  Alice  Baker 
Hyde,  Ruth  Barber  Langley,  Dorothy  Barnard  Smith, 
Florence  Barnum,  Elizabeth  Barry,  Florence  Bliss, 
Eleanor  Boardman  Siple,  Theresa  Boden,  Hilda  Brace 
Stebbins,  Katharine  Bradley  White,  Ruth  Bray  Doty, 
Elsie  Briggs,  Dorcas  Brigham,  Dorothy  Brown  Blue, 
Mildred  Clark  Black,  Sylvia  Cook  Brown,  Marjorie 
Dakin  Allen,  Rachael  Damon,  Alice  Davenport  Shum 
way,  Gladys  David,  Eugenie  de  Kalb,  Doris  Devereaux 
Kennedy,  Helen  Eddy  Resch,  Elinor  Edgar.  Mary 
Elder,    Elsie    Emery    Woodward,    Martha    Emmons 
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Cooke.  Augusta  Porker  Reid,  Frances  Fuller  Hollow. .v. 
Mary  Gardner  Fletcher.  Eva  Gove  Seely,  Mildred 
Greene,  Margaret  Gustetter  Xeeld,  Marjorie  Hanson 
Turnbull.  Dorothea  Harrison.  Louise  Hatch  Rich 
Elisabeth  Hilles  Reynolds,  Helen  Himmelsbach  Potter, 
Mary  Hottel  Litsinger,  Doris  Kendrick,  Jane  Kerley 
Gallogly,  Helen  Rotting  Maurice,  Marion  Lane  Thomas, 
Mildred  Lee.  Eugenia  Lies.  Barbara  Lincoln,  Agn< 
tie.  Nancy  Little  Noyea,  Marjorie  Lord  Taber,  Nancy 
McCreary,  Jeannette  Macdonald  Cross,  Anna  Mc- 
Donnell, Grace  McEldowney,  Katherine  McGovern, 
Helen  McGrath  Conant,  Amelia  Magee  Holtby,  Mar- 
garet Mason  Nye,  Cecilia  Matthews  Anderson,  Mar- 
garet Matthews  Otte,  Maren  Mendenhall,  Mary 
Mensel,  Agnes  Merrill,  Elizabeth  Moore  Manwell, 
Margaret  Oldham  Green,  Henrietta  Opper  Stern, 
Marjory  Parsons  Craver.  Madeleine  Peck  Chapin. 
Beulah  Powers.  Caroline  Reed  Molthan,  Katharine 
Rice  Mollison.  Lillian  Roberts  Riedel.  Marjorie  Roberts 
Howe,  Margaret  Rosemann  Lincoln.  Jessie  Samter 
Ellenbogen,  Magdalene  Scoville  Krissinger,  Katharine 
Selden  McDuffie.  Maude  Short  Thompson,  Dorothy 
Simpson,  Mary  Sleeper,  Kathryn  Slingerland  Buys. 
Eleanor  Smith  Briggs,  Lorita  Sprowls.  Elizabeth  Staple- 
ton  Stokes,  Henrietta  Stoddard  Martin,  Mary  Sunder- 
lin.  Blanche  Tait  Chidsey,  Laura  Thayer,  Corinne 
Thompson,  Mabel  Thompson  Cowen,  Phyllis  Thomson 
Little,  Eddie  Thornton  Baylis,  Ruth  Tuthill  Green, 
Agnes  Valentine,  Lesley  Waterman  Funkhouser.  Regina 
Wendel  Kleiner,  Marion  Wetherell,  Bernice  Wheeler, 
Anne  White  Meredith.  Elizabeth  White  King,  Sarah 
Whitman  Henderson,  Mabel  Whittier  Hall,  Jessica  Wil- 
liams, Lucille  Wilson,  Marion  Wood  Eustis,  Grace 
Woods  Olcott,  Thelma  Woodsome  Loring,  Martha 
Wright  Mitchell,  111.  Ex- 18:  Margaret  Ambrose 
Ramsay,  Laura  Barker  Seabury,  Florence  Breckenridge 
Sperry,  Katharine  Delabarre  Cram,  Margaret  Harvey 
Woods,  Emily  Hill  Goodell,  Katharine  Hitchcock. 
Dorothy  Smith  Matthews,  Esther  Tanner  Stanton, 
Emily  Welsh  Mvers.  10. 

1919 
Doris  Ames  Harrison,  Lula  Bisbee  Smith,  Alice 
Bulkley,  Helen  Crittenden  Robinson,  Alice  Cronan, 
Isabel  Emery  Sedgwick,  Ahlene  Gibbons  Wilder.  May 
Grady  Martin,  Jane  Griffin,  Margaret  Hitchcock  Green, 
Barbara  Johnson,  Constance  Kelton  Goss,  Alberta 
Smith  Wells,  Hazel  Snyder  Williams,  Frances  Steele 
Holden.  15.  Ex-19:  Evelyn  Haviland,  Grace  McCall 
Sessions,  Bertha  Tuttle  Bowe,  3. 
1920 
Ruth  Bardwell  Ladd,  Katharine  Bryan  Milligan, 
Katharine  Dickson  King,  Dorothy  Douglass,  Margaret 
Fitzgibbon  Carey,  Dorcas  Gill  Smith,  Mary  Howgate 
Howgate,  Jeanette  Lawson  Jewell,  Beth  MacDuffie 
O'Halloran,  Helen  McMillan  Hendrickson,  Hildegarde 
Olson  Dunklee,  Frances  Parker,  Catharine  Patton, 
Margaret  Peoples,  Elizabeth  Rice,  Esther  Roy,  Edith 
Sullivan,  Eleanor  Tucker,  18.  Ex-20:  Helen  Willard 
Marshall,  1. 

1921 
Helen   Barker,   Florence   Brigham,   Ruth   Dewsbury 
Murdock,  Margaret  Goldthwait  Bennett.  Louise  Hunt, 
India   Johnson,    Helen    Kittredge    Hamblett,    Eleanor 
Xagle  O'Connor.  Helen  Peirce.  Helen  Pittman,  Marjory 
Porritt  Xield,  Catherine  Sammis,  Lois  Slocum,  Edith 
Tyler    Estey,    Cora    Wyman    Richardson,    15.     Ex-21: 
Viola  May,  Alice  Wilson  Estev,  2. 
1922 
Marjorie  Adams,  Constance  Boyer  Anderson,  Frona 
Brooks  Hughes,  Miriam  Buncher,  Dorothy  Crydenwise 
Lindsay,    Gladys    Dingledine    Diggs,    Marguerite    Ely 
Plimpton,   Grace  Havey  Quick,   Ruth  Joshel   Barney, 
Mary   Judson    Kane,    Dorothy    MacDonald    Drewsen, 
Helen    O'Reilly,    Louise    Skinner,     Margaret    Storrs, 
Beatrice    Walton,    Mary    Ann    Whittemore    Sprague. 
Katharine  Winchester  Wakeman,  Esther  Ziskind  Welt- 
man,  18.     Ex-22:  Marion  Stowell  Southwick,  1. 
1923 
Louisa  Aldrich  Wilkins,  Margaret  Allan  Hood,  Lillian 
Baker  Tuthill,  Margaret   Baldwin  Robinson,   Barbara 
Barnes  Blodget,  Ann  Barney,  Elizabeth  Bartol,  Anne- 
Gilbert    Bell    Xoble.    Edith    Bleakly,    Alice    Brackett. 
Josephine  Bree,  Hilda  Bryant  Sperry,  Elizabeth  Buck, 
Lucy  Carr  Davenport,  Madeline  Cary  Fleming,  Eliza- 
beth Clark,   Margaret   Clark  Howe,  Caroline  Coghlin 
Harding,     Mary     Coley,     Miriam     Conklin     Brunelli. 
Sydney   Cook    Brucker,   Dorothy   Corbett   Thompson, 
Marion    De    Ronde,    Evangeline    Drew    Bitler.    Mary' 
Dunbar  Kiggen,  Minerva  Ellis  McCracken,  Ruth  Emer- 
son. Esther  Emery  Steiger.  Ida  Epstein.  Phebe  Ferris 
i       Collins,  Frances  Ford,  Mildred  Frost  Eaton,  Gertrude 
Funke  Dohrenwend,  Margaret  Gantt  Taber,  Josephine 
!       Garrett   Brown,  Dorothy  Gongwer  Barney,  Jeannette 
\       Graham,   Matilda  Gross,   Louise  Guyol  Owen,   Helen 


Hodgkini   Kellogg,   Eleanor   Holt   De  Witt,  Adelaide 
Homer,  Katherine  Howk  Wil  ilnd  HubbHl 

Herron,  Hannah  Huebschman  Guggenheim,  Gertrude 
Humphrey   Owen,    Kal 

Bing,  Lois  Kan.-  Wishait,  Grace  Kelsey  Weaver,  Hazel 
Kt-ndnck  Clair,  Elizabeth  Kennedy,  redge 

Kelly,  Margaret  Lamoi  age,  Edith  I 

Lorimer,    Ruth    Leberman    Green waki,    Arlene    Lee 
Mitchel.  Louise  Leland.  Tony  Liebman  Ka-. 
Lingle   Garth,   Olive    Loeb    Liebenn  Luce 

Smith,  Dorothy  Lutz,  Katherine  Lynch,  Elva  M 
mick.  Isabella  McLaughlii  I  .cleay 

tt,    Katheryn    Maley    Smith,    Mar 
Hodges,    Harriet     Mensel     Bowen,  itross 

Frame.    Charlotte    Moore,    Dorothy    Morgan    Austin, 
Mary  Morrison  William-.  Margaret  Morton,  Gertrude 
Mullaney,  Florence  Munsie  Wtxxlward,  Doroth\ 
Sara   Neher,   Luc:  lentine,    Mona  O'Hara. 

Dorothy  Page  Dole,  Louise  Pfau,  Frances  Powers,  Ruth 
Purvis  Lawrence,  Alice  Quayle  Osborne.  Ina  Reid  White. 
Carolyn  Rosenstein.  Lois  Rundlett  Booth.  Edla  Savage 
Denney,  Geraldine  Scott  Davis.  Elizabeth  Scudder 
Paradise.  Eleanor  Sidwell  Brown,  Constance  Siegel 
Littwitz,  Lillian  Smith.  Marion  Smith  Bell.  Helen  Spahr 
Chapman,  Jane  Stewart  Davis,  Constance  Stoner  Leg- 
gett,  Celeste  Terry  Forbes.  Dorothy  Thomas  Harlow. 
Helen  Welch.  Catharine  Wheeler  Pooley.  Marjory- 
Woods  Matthews,  Edith  Vereance  Grevatt,  106. 
Ex-23:  Mary  Ackroyd  Woodward,  Edith  Linville  Gold- 
smith, Esther  Pugsley  Burt.  3. 
1924 

Ruth  Breen  McGrath,  Dorothy  Brown  Dean.  Ruth 
Bugbee  Williams,  Eleanor  Collins  [shell,  Carlotta 
Creevey  Harrison.  Anna  de  Lancey.  Viola  Delaney, 
Helen  Ferguson  Russell.  Mary  Foster.  Pauline  Hayden 
Godfrey,  Sylvia  Leach  Wadleigh.  Dorothy  Lilly,  Helen 
McLeod  Billings,  Margaret  Moir,  Alice  Sims  Xagle, 
Ruth  Thomas  Wellington,  Faith  Ward  Libby,  Helen 
Wheeler  Campbell.  Jean  Wilson,  Marion  Wing,  Florence 
Voung,  21. 

1925 

Marie  Barstow  Sharp,  Lydia  Brigham  Joy,  Frances 
Copeland,  Virginia  Cosby  Bowes,  Julia  Himmelsbach 
Holcomb,  Katharine  Phealan,  Marjorie  Rankin  Smith, 
Marguerite  Rebboli,  Helene  Shincel,  Eunice  Tait  Curtis, 
Carolyn  Van  der  Veer,  11. 

1926 

Christine  Burgess,  Elizabeth  Chandler  Cumming, 
Lucile  Donelson  Towson,  Janet  Eaton  Macomber,  Mar- 
jorie French,  Dorothy  Halpert  Shpetner,  Constance 
Mahoney,  Mildred  Parsons,  Isabel  Porter,  Elizabeth 
Rvan  Kerr,  Margaret  Stearns,  Irma  Wegener.  12. 
1927 

Carolyn    Cushman    Bailey,    Louise    Farley.    Pauline 
Foster,  Margaret  Hilferty,  Mary  Hilferty,  Lillian  Mar- 
tin, Edith  Reid  Stetson,  Elizabeth  Rice,  8. 
1928 

Ethel  Aronson  Moses,  Eleanor  Ball  Thompson,  Eloise 
Barrangon,  Lois  Beam,  Alice  Blodgett  Morrison, 
Eleanor  Brown  Blanchard,  Louise  Butler.  Susan  Cabot, 
Jessie  Carpenter,  Margaret  Chittim,  Katharine  Cochran, 
Mary-Louise  Collins,  Margaret  FitzGerald,  Lucille 
Flank  Leopold.  Elizabeth  Fleming,  Margaret  Flinn 
Huston,  Bernice  Freedman  Roman,  Muriel  Gedney, 
Eleanor  Gile  James,  Mary  Godfrey.  Sally  Goodell, 
Helen  Goodwin,  Elizabeth  Grimm,  Margaret  Haley, 
Marjorie  Hall,  Helen  Hanford,  Mary  Harrington  Flynn, 
Eleanor  Harrison  Putney,  Miriam  Hoagland,  Elizabeth 
Hough,  Rachel  Howe  Rowe,  Margaret  Humphreys, 
Hildegarde  Ingalls  Wilson,  Kitty  Jacobs  Rosenwald. 
Lucy  Kendrew,  Florence  Lyon,  Ruth  Marden,  Martha 
Metzler  MacDonald,  Rebecca  Millett  Sibley.  Mary 
Mills.  Elizabeth  Murphy,  Ruth  Myers  Kullman.  Adeline 
Xichols  Moore,  Margaret  Ogden,  Margaret  Olney 
Larter,  Priscilla  Paine,  Catharine  Patrick.  Victoria 
Pederson,  Lois  Pennypacker  Abbott,  Ariel  Perry, 
Evelyn  Perry  Tuttle,  Evelyn  Puffer,  Frances  Reed 
Robinson,  Evelyn  Rock  Millard,  Marian  Rogers  Bow- 
ditch,  Anne  Rudolph  Conover,  Jean  Ryan,  Zaila  Seguin, 
Barbara  Sherman  Kayan,  Charlotte  Shire,  Alice  Smith, 
Eleanor  Smith  Washburne,  Elizabeth  Smith  Warner, 
Gertrude  Smith  Manss.  Elizabeth  Spear  White,  Katha- 
rine Sprong,  Jeanette  Starin,  Elizabeth  Stoffregen  May. 
Margaret  Stone.  Frances  Sutton,  Elizabeth  Sweeny 
White.  Charlotte  Sykes,  Adeline  Taylor.  Sarah  Taylor, 
Ruth  Thompson  Lyman,  Martha  Tikkanen,  Ellenor 
Trull,  Virginia  Warren  Shriver,  Eileen  Weller,  Kathleen 
Whearty,  Helen  White  Tennant,  Ruth  Wiggin  Abbott, 
Eleanor  Wood.  83.  Ex-28:  Virginia  Hall  Webb.  Clara 
Ham  Hubbell.  Alice  Scott  Rowley.  3. 
1929 

Carolyn  Ball.  Anne  Basinger.  Kathleen  Berry,  Carol 
Booth.  Alice  Eaton  Johnson.  Priscilla  Feeley,  Marian 
Giles,  Mary  Hopkins,  Ruth  King,  Teresa  Kirby,  Edith 
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mis,  Louise  Lynch,  Elaine  Maus- 
er, Flizabcth  Sherman,  Hortense  Smith, 
,'.  nchester,  19.     Ex-29:  Virginia 

193* 

,  bbutt,   Gladys   Helton.   Mildred 

Adelaide    Hull,    Frances    Carpenter,    Leonora 

i        beth  Copeland,  Ruth  Crane  Agor,  Fanny 

I  i         .  Constance  Davison, 

I   rothy    Dickinson    White,    Eunice 

n  Donker  Rives,  Eleanor  Dowling  Moeller, 

wler,   Patricia  Goodwillie,  Janet   Gordon, 

Kuth  Griffenhagen,  Lucy  (.ro.it,  Adelaide  Hall,  Chris- 

D   rothy    Hayes,   Ottilie   Hutchinson. 

O'Connor,    Nathalie    Penrose, 

1    Riegelman,    Margaret    Riggs, 

Emeline  Shaffer,  Laurene  Tatlow,  Frances  True,  Rachel 

Tattle  Martin,  Doris  Weaver,  Helen  Wright,  38. 

,-e  Bragdon,  Elizabeth  Cairns,  Jean  Campbell, 
Ruth  Crabill,  Helen  Dawe,  Mary  Elmer,  Jane  Ford, 
Mary  Flynn,  Margaret  Hankins,  Isadore  Hatch,  Helen 
Hunt,    M  JS,     [Catherine    Kelsey,    Charlotte 

Ki.ld.  Joy  Kimball,  Mable  La  Montagne,  Margaret 
Lewerth,  Frances  Lo  Bello,  Eleanor  Mathesius,  Helen 
Merritt,   Pauline   Moor,   Florence  Moriarty,  Elisabeth 

i  arolyn  Newcomb,  Mary  O'Leary,  Elizabeth 
Olmsted,  Hulda  Rees,  Virginia  Rowland.  Jane  Rush, 
Maude    Smith,    Eleanor    Towle,    Ruth    Warner,    Jane 

1932 

Phebe  Adams  Wing,  Pauline  Haerwald,  Nancy 
\nnette  Bauer,  Elizabeth  Bell,  Maria  Bennett, 
Alice  Bigley,  Margaret  Blake,  Barbara  Bradley,  Ruth 
Hrank.  Helen  Bretzfelder.  Helen  Brown,  Charlotte 
Helen  Calvocoressi,  Ruth  Cannell,  Lorene 
Carvalho  Freeston,  Sylvia  Chace,  Carolyn  Chase, 
Lydia  Chittenden,  Mary  Clapp,  Elizabeth  Cobb, 
Gwendolen  Cochran,  Harriet  Cohen,  Martha  Colley, 
Eileen  Creevey,  Dorothy  Culp,  Lota  Curtiss,  Eleanor 
Cuahman,  Virginia  Davis,  Lillian  Dinniman,  Eleanor 
Eaton,  Flora  Erikson,  Virginia  Eyerly,  Jean  Fischer, 
Elizabeth  French,  Mary  Gamble,  Harriet  Gibbs,  Mar- 
jorie  Gilbert,  Mania  Glidden,  Carolyn  Goodwin,  Sara 
Gorton,  Ruth  Gould,  Dorothy  Greer,  Marjorie  Guern- 
sey. Dorothy  Hagar,  Lois  Hand,  Barbara  Hawes, 
Rebecca  Hawley  Wilmington.  Rebecca  Hayes,  Helen 
Henry.  Dora  Heon,  Frances  Holliday,  Margaret 
Holmes,  Helen  Hopkins,  Helen  Hornbostel,  Eloise 
Johnson,  Ruth  Karpinski,  Betsy  Knapp,  Ruth  Lane, 
Irene  Leyine,  Ingeborg  Lincoln,  Margaret  Lloyd,  Celia 
Long,  Nina  Lowenstein,  Margaret  McLaughlin,  Agnes 
McLean,  Elizabeth  MacLenathen,  Catherine  Margolis, 
Elizabeth  Marshall,  Adele  Masset,  Anna  Mattern, 
Marcia  May  lot  t,  Katherine  Merrill,  Susan  Miller, 
Maren  Morrison,  Eileen  O'Daniel,  Athalia  Ogden, 
Catherine  O'Loughlin,  Ann  Parker,  Isabelle  Parker, 
Hazel  Pike,  Margaret  Rankin,  Eleanor  Reid,  Dorothy 
Reynolds,  Priscilla  Richards,  Arline  Riggs,  Marian 
B,  Helena  Ross,  \'irginia  Rugh,  Eleanor  Salmon, 
Josephine  Scelsi,  Ursula  Setlow,  Elizabeth  Sherry,  Agnes 
Shields,  Elise  Sieker,  Caroline  Simonds,  Margaret 
Smith,  Irma  Smithton,  Elizabeth  Staley,  Ann  Stanley, 
Mary  Stevens,  Joy  Stilson,  Shirley  Swift,  Felicia 
Thomas.  Mary  Tibbetts,  Betty  Tomlinson,  Jessica 
rower,  Lilla  Train,  Marjorie  Tubbs,  Janet  Voss,  Eliza- 
beth Wadhams,  Louise  Wagner,  Mary  Louise  Walsh, 
Madeline  Watson  Whaley,  Eleanor  Watters,  Roberta 
Webb,  Margaret  Wemple,  Myrtle  Williams,  Margery 
Witherell,  Margaret  Woodruff,  Margaret  Woods  Dicker- 
son,  Lucia  Woodworth,  Katherine  Voung,  Frances 
Ziskind.  1 24.  Ex-32:  Mary  Schneider,  Jane  Waldheim, 
Elizabeth  Whitenack,  3. 

^Attendances 

C.kai).  Non-Grad.   Total  Total  in 

Regis.  Regis.  Regis.  Class 

21  10  31  37 

19  10  29  36 

30  5  35  90 

36  4  40  123 

54  7  61  210 

1908       101  2  103  279 

,("  I       155  13  168  360 

111  10  121  398 

106  3  109  350 

83  3  417 

\2A  3  127  344 

1776"  25  528 


1.343 


95 


1.438 


Registration  at  the  Alumnae  College^ 

June  20-24,  1933 

'81,  Eliza  Huntington;  '82,  Xina  Browne;  '88, 
Adelaide  Brown,  Louise  (Husted)  Church;  '90,  Rose 
Lyman,  Mary  Robinson,  Caroline  Sumner;  '91,  Olive 
Garland;  '93,  Jennie  Campbell,  Mary  Du  Bois;  '95, 
Elsie  (Bourland)  Abbott;  '97,  Marcia  (Jones)  Taylor, 
Alice  (Lord)  Parsons;  '98,  Florence  (Lillie)  Wheeler, 
Grace  (Pettit)  Raiman,  Cara  Walker;  '99,  Abby  (Allen) 
Eaton,  Harriet  (Bliss)  Ford,  Ethel  (Gilman)  Braman, 
Florence  (Hitchcock)  James;  '00,  Irene  (Butler)  James, 
Martha  (Gilchrist)  Bayard,  Alma  (Hoegh)  Ayres, 
Aloysia  (Hoye)  Davis;  '01,  Felice  Bowns,  Ethel  Bradley, 
Helen  (Mcintosh)  Galbraith,  Josephine  Waymoth;  '02, 
Margery  (Ferriss)  Semple,  Maude  (Mellen)  Nelson, 
Lydia  (Sargent)  Lee,  Marion  Terhune,  Jessie  (Wads- 
worth)  Burns;  '03,  Helen  (Allen)  Barlow,  Maude 
(Dutton)  Lynch,  Georgia  Field,  Grace  (Gilbert)  Graff, 
May  Hammond,  Fanny  (Hastings)  Plimpton,  Lucy 
(Hastings)  Horsfall,  Mary  (Hickok)  Sabin,  Edith  Hill, 
Betty  (Knight)  Aldrich,  Alice  Murphy,  Annie  (Tuttle) 
Rush;  '04,  Mary  Field,  Edith  Goode,  Elizabeth  Jackson, 
Mary  (Kinney)  Swain,  Josephine  (Sanderson)  Ladd, 
Florence  Snow,  Alice  Morgan  Wright;  '05,  Florence 
(Bannard)  Adams,  Alma  (Bradley)  Rush,  Charlotte 
(Chase)  Fairley,  Clara  (Clark)  Brown,  Hazel  Shepard; 
'06,  Marguerite  (Dixon)  Clark,  Cassandra  Kinsman, 
Vardrine  McBee,  Helen  (Moore)  Bagg,  Julia  Thomas; 
'07,  Helen  Barber,  Ethel  Felton,  Ethel  (Wolverton) 
Cone;  '08,  Flora  Burton,  Constance  Churchyard,  Mary 
(Freeman)  Bennett,  Helen  (Hills)  Hills,  Ruth  Parker, 
Jane  Provost,  Margaret  Sayward;  '09,  Ethel  (Lewis) 
Grose,  Edith  (Scott)  Magna,  Mary  Stevenson;  '10, 
Christine  (Graham)  Long,  Leila  Lewis;  '11,  Joyce 
(Knowlton)  Zinsser,  Carolyn  Palmer,  Marguerite 
(Underwood)  Labaree;  '12,  Frances  (Carpenter) 
Huntington,  Jessie  (Churchill)  Thompson,  Mary 
Kerley,  Louise  Michael,  Mildred  Norton,  Olive  Williams; 
'13,  Margaret  (Bryan)  Washburn,  Dorothy  (Douglas) 
Zinsser,  Ruth  Higgins,  Alice  Jones,  Grace  Martin,  Irene 
(Overly)  Cowan,  Marion  Parker,  Katharine  Richards; 
'14,  Florence  (Franklin)  Ferry,  Dorothy  Franz,  Clarissa 
(Hall)  Hammond,  Mary  (Johnstone)  Eastburn,  Marion 
Scott;  '15,  Charlotte  Baum,  Edith  Burr,  Florence 
Hanford,  Jennie  McLeod;  '16,  Emily  (Clapp)  Gleason, 
Emma  (Hartford)  Nelson,  Frances  Marley,  Mildred 
Schmolze;  '17,  Dorothy  (Hamilton)  Dick,  Elizabeth 
Shirley,  Gladys  Swackhamer,  Hazel  (Toolan)  Mars- 
chalk,  Doris  Van  Du  Zee;  '18,  Helen  (Ames)  Lameyer, 
Katharine  (Archer)  Zieber,  Marjorie  Balch,  Helen 
(Himmelsbach)  Potter,  Nancy  McCreary,  Margaret 
(Mason)  Nye,  Maren  Mendenhall;  '19,  Dorothy  (Kinne) 
Morss,  Ruth  (Pierson)  Churchill,  Gertrude  (Wells) 
Smith;  '20,  Katharine  (Bryan)  Milligan,  Estelle 
(Gardner)  WTofford,  Mary  (Radel)  Keating,  Margaret 
(Ranney)  Stafford,  Frances  Waterman;  '21,  Elizabeth 
(Clapp)  Penney,  India  Johnson,  Edith  (Ketcham) 
Brinton,  Viola  May,  Helen  Peirce,  Roberta  (Saunders) 
Franklin;  '22,  Dorothy  (Hogan)  Guider,  Elizabeth 
(Ives)  Crawford,  Ruth  (Katsh)  Feinberg;  '23,  Edith 
Bleakly,  Frances  Ford,  Alice  (Gould)  Edman;  '24,  Helen 
(Ferguson)  Russell,  Isabel  (Geisenberger)  England, 
Grace  Gibson,  Gwendolvn  Heyworth,  Margaret  Moir, 
Faith  (Ward)  Libby,  Diana  (Wertheim)  Whittlesey;  '25, 
Grania  (Knott)  Hoskins,  Elizabeth  Loring,  Carolyn 
Van  der  Veer;  '26,  Margaret  (Glover)  Mountz,  Sarah 
(Gordon)  Gayley,  Constance  Mahoney,  Lucy  (Taylor) 
Hammer,  Elizabeth  Towle,  Phyllis  (Watts)  Elling,  Irma 
Wegener;  '27,  Mary  Elizabeth  Freeman,  Jeannette 
(Opdyke)  Knox,  Marjorie  (Woodman)  Summerville; 
'28,  Helen  Holler,  Gladys  (Lamport)  Beenstock;  '29, 
Martha  Adams,  Caroline  (Andrews)  Wright,  Dorothy 
Burr,  Grace  (Goodhue)  Coolidge  (hon.),  Moira  Flan- 
nery,  Frances  (Kiefer)  Bragg,  Eugenie  Paterson,  Helen 
(Raymond)  Halligan,  Lucelia  (Taussig)  Daldy,  Susan 
Tally;  30,  Ruth  (Crane)  Agor,  Dorothy  Davis,  Esther 
Glanz,  Ruth  Griffenhagen,  Sally  Harrison,  Margaret 
Riggs,  Mary  (Sayre)  Hoopes,  Frances  True;  '31,  Isadore 
Cutler,  Mary  Folsom,  Dorothy  Hay,  Olive  Hussey, 
Nancy  Hutton,  Elizabeth  Paffard,  Jane  Rush.  Elizabeth 
Thatcher;  '32,  Elizabeth  Bell,  Martha  Colley,  Celia 
Long.  Elizabeth  Staley.  Lilla  Train,  Madeline  (Watson) 
Whaley;  '33,  Helen  Long.  Non-alumnae:  Mrs.  A.  C. 
Aborn,  Miss  Ruth  Agnew,  Mrs.  William  T.  Ashby, 
Miss  Isabel  Cressler,  Miss  Anne  Halligan.  Mrs.  Holler, 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Long,  Mrs.  George  McLean,  Mrs.  James  R. 
Pringle,  Mrs.  John  F.  Tuttle;  Mr.  Samuel  N.  Braman, 
Mr.  Harold  Hoskins,  Mr.  W.  Chapin  Huntington,  Mr. 
Percy  C.  Ladd.  Mr.  John  B.  Taylor,  Mr.  E.  L.  Youmans. 
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This  picture  nuiy  be  called:  "  The  Great  Quadrangle — on  School  Visiting 
"at  the  Commencement  Receptions"  or— "when  the  Alumnae  College  Danced 


at  the  Prom  Garden  Party" — 


School  Visiting  T>ay 


IN  previous  years  it  has  been  cus- 
tomary at  different  times  during 
the  spring  for  groups  of  girls  from  high 
and  preparatory  schools  to  come  to 
Smith  to  see  the  campus  and  the  stu- 
dents. This  year,  however,  the  Alum- 
nae Office  decided  to  invite  them  to 
come  on  a  special  Saturday.  May  2  7, 
and  Field  Day  and  Float  Xight  thus 
added  unto  themselves  School   Day. 

Like  so  many  events  at  Smith  the 
success  of  this  day  depended  on  the 
weather,  and  the  morning  looked  none 
too  promising — in  fact  it  rained. 
Fortunately,  the  shower  was  soon  over 
and  the  day  grew  hot  and  muggy.  By 
10  A.  M.  the  guests  began  to  arrive. 
A  committee  of  white-clad  students 
(the  ubiquitous  white  of  the  Smith 
girl)  met  them  and,  in  relays,  clung 
to  them  all  day.  Students  in  the 
dormitories  took  the  visitors  into 
phenomenally  neat  bedrooms;  girls 
in  all  the  science  buildings  indefati- 
gably  showed  off  everything  from  test 
tubes  to  guinea  pigs,  and  to  all  ac- 
counts the  pre-college  girls  were 
intensely  interested  in  these  depart- 
ments, even  inquiring  about  "majors." 

It  was  estimated  that  there  were 
about  150  guests,  including  mothers, 
fathers,  and  small  brothers.  All 
guests  were  tagged  with  bright  blue 
badges,    and    fathers    often    rebelled 


until  they  were  told  that  the  tag  en- 
titled the  wearer  to  a  free  ice-cream 
cone!  Guests  signed  their  names  and 
were  given  maps,  catalogs,  handbooks, 
"The  Reel  Smith  College,"  and  so 
forth.  Guides  were  on  hand  to  help 
strangers  find  their  way  about,  and 
there  were  embarrassing  moments 
when  they  considerately  offered  sug- 
gestions only  to  notice  a  Smith  pin 
on  the  guest. 

At  2.30  everyone  went  to  Field  Day 
to  watch  the  sports,  particularly 
riding,  tennis,  archery,  and  the  faculty- 
student  baseball  game,  which  must 
have  altered  our  prospective  Smithites' 
impressions  of  college  professors! 

At  4.30  the  prospect  of  cold  punch 
in  the  Great  Quadrangle  sent  every- 
one eagerly  on  the  long,  hard  pull 
from  the  fields.  Before  Float  Xight 
was  to  begin,  another  shower  blew  up 
accompanied  by  a  strong  wind,  so  that 
we  again  wondered  whether  the  day 
could  end  as  planned.  Luck  was  with 
us;  the  sky  cleared;  and  the  program 
was  run  off  speedily  and  well.  The 
procession  of  floats,  called  "Down 
Through  the  Ages,"  was  exceptionally 
elaborate;  the  Glee  Club  san^:  and  we 
hope  that  in  the  minds  of  our  guests 
the  fireworks  brought  the  day  to  a 
close  in  a  burst  of  glory. 

Jam:  McWhinney  '34 
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On  the  Commencement 
Trogram-* 

THKKK  were  413  A.B.  degrees  con- 
ferred  on  the  Class  of  1933.  Ten 
A.B.'s  were  conferred  as  of  the  Class 
of  1(>32;  one  cum  laude,  as  of  the 
Class  of  1931 ;  one  as  of  the  Class  of 
1914;  one  as  of  the  Class  of  1913;  29 
A.M.'s  were  conferred. 

There  were  graduated  with  honor: 

Cum  laude— Seventy-three  seniors  were 
graduated  cum  laude.  (There  were  53  last 
year.) 

Magna  cum  laude. — Degrees  were  conferred 
magna  cum  laudc  on  the  following  23  students: 
Charlotte  Butler,  Catherine  Christie*,  Doris 
Cook,  Elinor  Fosdick*,  Helen  Geller,  Marjorie 
( .msburg*,  Ellen  Gleason,  Margaret  Hamilton, 
Nellie  Harrington,  Theresa  Hoglund,  Mar- 
garet Hoover,  Marion  Horn,  Lois  Jameson*, 
Grace  Jarcho,  Margery  Kaufmann,  Ruth 
Knight,  Helen  McDonough*,  Miriam  Mac- 
omber,  Laura  Marden,  Bertha  Perlstein, 
Anne  Pitts*,  Margaret  Rosenberg,  Louise 
W'cinier. 

Summa  cum  laude. — The  following  4  stu- 
dents received  their  degrees  summa  cum  laude: 
Frances  Cobb*,  Janet  Cobb*,  Florence  Henry, 
Katrina  Van  Hook*. 

The  Special  Honors  students  were 
graduated  as  follows: 

Honors:  (English)  Elizabeth  Floyd*,  Con- 
stance Houghton,  Emily  Robinson*,  Esther 
Sylvia;  (history)  Mary  Elizabeth  Brown, 
Mary  Louise  Olmsted,  Joan  Ranson,  Eliza- 
beth Sturges;  (psychology)  Helen  Fleming*. 

High  Honors:  (English)  Helen  Harris, 
Catherine  Lewerth;  (government)  Alice 
Brown;  (history)  Frances  Horsfall*,  Margaret 
Mather;  (physics)  Elisabeth  Reed;  (sociology) 
Janet  Cairns*;  (zoology)  Mary  Stearns*. 

*  Daughters  of:  Ruth  (Bigelow)  Christie  '05,  Florence 
(Whitney)  Fosdick  00,  Martha  (Rafsky)  Ginsburg  ex- 
"09,  Adelaide  (Burke)  Jameson  '02,  Helen  (Monaghan) 
McDonough  '04.  Edith  (Suffren)  Pitts  '03,  Mildred 
(Ford)  Cobb  '01,  Edith  (vom  Baur)  Van  Hook  '04, 
Harriet  (Goodwin)  Floyd  '00,  Myrta  (Booker)  Robin- 
son "03,  Elizabeth  (Cole)  Fleming  '97,  Lucy  (Hastings) 
Horsfall  '03,  Josephine  (Holloway)  Cairns  '04,  Elisabeth 
(Brown)  Stearns  '01. 

Schools  on  the  Summer  Qampus 

^<><  i  \i.  Work. — The  16th  session  of 
the  Smith  College  School  for  Social 
Work  opened  July  3  with  a  registra- 
tion of  99.  Beginning  with  this  sum- 
mer, the  School  is  offering  special 
courses  designed  to  prepare  students 
who  are  just  out  of  college  and  who 


have  had  no  experience  in  social  work, 
to  meet  emergency  situations  now 
arising.  Such  a  program  offers  oppor- 
tunity both  to  study  the  theory  of 
general  case  wrork  and  to  acquire  ex- 
perience in  the  field  of  family,  child, 
and  relief  work. 

Music. — The  5th  year  of  the  Smith 
College  Summer  School  of  Music 
opened  June  26  with  a  registration  of 
52.  The  two  recitals  in  each  of  the 
six  weeks  are  open  to  the  public. 


3n  jHemortam 

Caroline  iA.  Yalt^> 

IN  COMMON  with  educators  and 
humanitarians  everywhere,  Smith 
College  mourns  the  death  of  Miss 
Yale,  principal  emerita  of  the  Clarke 
School  for  the  Deaf,  and  for  more  than 
half  a  century  leader  in  the  education 
of  the  deaf.  She  died  on  July  2. 
More  than  20  years  ago  the  College 
testified  to  its  regard  for  Miss  Yale 
when,  at  the  inauguration  of  President 
Burton  in  October  1910,  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Humanities  was  given  her 
with  this  citation: 

Caroline  Ardelia  Yale — For  40  years 
teacher  of  the  deaf  in  the  Clarke  School  of 
Northampton  and  for  24  years  its  principal, 
who  by  sagacity  and  skill  in  work  as  arduous 
as  beneficent  has  attained  the  highest  rank 
of  leadership  among  the  oral  teachers  of  the 
deaf  in  this  country. 

The  College  has  lived  neighbor  to 
Miss  Yale  for  half  a  century,  and  it 
expressed  its  affection  and  its  sorrow 
through  the  words  which  President 
Neilson  wrote  for  the  Gazette: 

Few  people  carry  about  them  an  atmos- 
phere so  bracing  and  wholesome,  few  attain 
such  dignity.  Miss  Yale  will  be  lamented 
by  her  fellow  teachers  of  the  deaf  in  many 
countries,  and  still  more  keenly  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  former  pupils  who  owe  chiefly  to 
her  their  salvation  from  isolation  and  their 
conscious  share  in  the  life  of  the  world. 
But  to  us  who  have  been  her  neighbors  it 
means  that  we  have  lost  a  beloved  and 
revered  friend.  Our  valley  mourns  its 
loftiest  and  most  distinguished  figure. 
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Chapel  Tuples 


1 1 ESE  notes  are  brief ,  not 
because  there  was  any 
lack  of  material  but  be- 
cause Commencement, 
with  its  detailed  ac- 
count of  Last  Chapel, 
has  taken  all  the  space 

it  is  possible  to  accord  this  phase  of 

our  college  life. 

Early  in  May,  Mrs.  Scales  gave  one 

of  her  rare  talks;  this  time  on  manners 

and  their  relation  to  living. 

.  .  .  Lord  Moulton  divided  life  into  three 
domains:  the  domain  of  Positive  Law,  in 
which  one  does  what  one  does  because  he  is 
forced  to;  the  domain  of  Liberty,  of  Free 
Choice,  in  which  one  is  guided  only  by  his 
own  sweet  will  and  does  what  he  pleases; 
and,  finally,  the  domain  of  Obedience  to  the 
Unenforceable,  where  there  is  no  one  to  tell 
us  what  to  do  and  where  one  does  what  is 
right  because  he  sees  things  as  a  whole. 
"This  country  which  lies  between  Law  and 
Free  Choice,"  he  says,  "  I  always  think  of  as 
the  domain  of  Manners.  To  me,  Manners 
in  this  broad  sense  signify  the  doing  that 
which  you  should  do  although  you  are  not 
obliged  to  do  it.  .  .  .  Between  'can  do'  and 
'may  do'  ought  to  exist  the  whole  realm 
which  recognizes  the  sway  of  duty,  fairness, 
sympathy,  taste,  and  all  the  other  things  that 
make  life  beautiful  and  society  possible." 

Of  course  life  could  go  on  without  man- 
ners. Butter  would  still  be  passed  even  if 
one  did  not  say  please.  Older  people  would 
still  live  although  they  were  pushed  aside. 
I  think  we  have  become  somewhat  afraid 
of  formal  manners — we  have  come  to  think 
of  them  as  too  much  in  that  domain  of 
Positive  Law;  as  something  codified  that  we 
have  to  do.  Manners  are  still  compatible 
with  informality;  and  we  like  to  feel  that 
just  this  skill  of  reconciling  true  informality 
with  true  good  manners  is  the  mark  of  the 
educated  woman.  It  is  a  little  hard  to 
define  what  I  mean;  but  a  Smith  audience 
has  an  excellent  chance  to  see  what  I  mean: 
we  are  a  fortunate  college  in  having  a  per- 
fect example  of  the  part  manners  play  in 
personality — in  that  combination  of  dignity 
and  informality,  of  grace  and  simplicity,  so 
constantly  seen  in  our  president.  Look  at 
him,  and  you  will  understand  what  I  am 
talking  about  this  morning. 

On  May  24,  the  last  chapel  before 
Last  Chapel,  so  to  speak,  Miss  Nicol- 


SOn  said  her  farewell  to  the  senior^. 
Before  that,  however,  Bhe  announced 
a  long  list  of  prize  winners,  and  read 
the  following  cable  from  the  President : 
"Best  wishes  for  calm  and  enjoyable 

Study  Period." 

In  the  midsl  of  all  the  farewells  which 

arc  being  showered  on  the  Class  of  1933, 
I  had  intended  today  to  say  farewell  myself; 

but  time  presses,  and  I  shall  have  to  omit 

the  brilliant  speech  I  had  prepared!  I 
mighl  suggesl  in  the  words  of  my  favorite 
poet  how  much  you  remind  me  at  this  point 

in  your  careers,  of  Adam  and  Eve  as  Milton 
saw  them  setting  out  from  Paradise.  I  am 
sure  they  had  a  double  feeling  on  that 
occasion — on  the  one  hand,  of  course, 
regret;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  must  have 
been  awfully  exciting  to  start  out  into  a 
world  that  no  one  had  ever  seen.  And  I 
am  sure  that  you  now  feel  very  much  as 
Adam  and  Eve  did  when — 

In  either  hand  the  hast'ning  Angel  caught 
Our  lingering  parents,  and  to  th'  eastern  gate 
Led  them  direct,  and  down  the  cliff  as  fast 
To  the  subjected  plain;  then  disappeared. 

I  am  sure  too  that  as  you  look  back  at  the 
Grecourt  Gates  (probably  very  much  like 
the  Eastern  Gate  of  Paradise)  you  feel  all 
the  meaning  of  the  last  lines: 

They,  looking  back,  all  the  eastern  side  beheld 

Of  Paradise,  so  late  their  happy  seat. 

Waved  over  by  that  flaming  brand,  the  gate 

With  fearful  faces  thronged,  and  fiery  arms: 

Some  natural  tears  they  dropped,  but  wiped  them  soon; 

The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choose 

Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  guide: 

They,  hand  in  hand,  with  wandering  steps  and  slow. 

Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  way. 

The  Trustees'  June  <J\feeting 

AT  THE  meeting  on  Friday,  June 
^V  16,  the  degrees  recommended  by 
the  Faculty  were  voted;  appointments 
to  the  Faculty  made  since  the  February 
meeting  were  ratified,  and  reports  of 
various  Committees  were  presented. 
It  was  voted: 

To  install  soundproof  ceilings  in  Northrop 
and  Gillett  Houses  during  the  summer. 

President  Neilson  reported  that 
Professor  Kimball  of  the  Smith  ( College 
School  for  Social  Work  had  secured  a 
grant  of  $10,000  from  the  Common- 
wealth Fund,  and  it  was  voted: 
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ntinue  the  Smith  College  Studies  in 
Vork,  for  which  purpose  the  grant  was 
made 

The     Alumnae     Fund     project     for 
J  \  submitted  by  the  Fund  Com- 
mitter was  approved. 
The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  ex- 
iii    Professor   Waterman,    Pro- 
Mensel,  and  Associate  Professor 
•  the  appreciation  and  gratitude 
of    the     Board     for    their    invaluable 
sen  ices  to  the  Colli 

Anni  ii  \  I.  Clark,  Secretary 

The  'Bulletin  "Board 
Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick  was 
thf  speaker  at  the  final  Vesper  service. 
A  BROWSING  Room  reading  was 
given  one  Sunday  afternoon  by  John 
Theobald,  instructor  in  English  at 
Amherst,  and  Ruth  Chester  '14  of 
Ginling  spoke  on  the  Chinese  Student 
Movement,  on  another  Sunday. 

lectures 

LECTURES  of  special  interest  have 
->  been:  Walter  White,  secretary  of 
the  Nat.  Assn.  for  the  Advancement 
of  the  Colored  People,  on  the  Influ- 
ence of  the  Scottsboro  Case  on  Negro 
Psychology  in  America;  and  Don  An- 
tonio Solalinde,  Litt.D.,  professor  of 
Spanish  at  the  Univ.  of  Wisconsin,  on 
La  Miniatura  Espanola  {illustrated). 

Why  Club  has  sponsored  Lem 
Harris,  secretary  of  the  Nat.  Farmers' 
League,  speaking  on  Farmers  in  Re- 
volt; and  Carl  Geiser,  student  delegate 
to  the  Montevideo  Anti-War  Congress, 
on  the  Youth  Movement  against  War 
in  Latin-America. 

sn  dent  Assembly  guest  speakers 
have  been:  Prof.  Borgese,  who  con- 
trasted  the  cultural  education  of 
European  girls  and  American  girls; 
Miss  (  harlotte  Allen,  from  the  Boston 
Branch  of  the  English  Speaking 
Union;]  *n  >f.  ( ^aetanoSalvemini,  Italian 
scholar  and  patriot  and  the  recognized 
leader  <>t  the  anti-Fascist  movement; 
and  Kenneth  Holland,  secretary  of  the 
Internat.  Student  Service  of  America. 


Music 

THE  Smith  and  Harvard  Glee 
Clubs  on  May  6  closed  the  Con- 
cert Series.  Concerts  have  been  given 
by  the  String  Quartet,  the  String 
Orchestra,  the  Madrigal  Club,  and  the 
Northampton  Choral  Society.  There 
have  been  Faculty  and  student  recit- 
als as  follows: 

Miss  De  Ronde,  violoncello;  Mr.  Hall,  Mr. 
Robinson,  Katharine  Yow  '33,  and  Bertha 
Perlstein  '33,  piano;  Margaret  Brewster  (G.S.), 
Dorothy  Boyles  '33,  Mary  Payson  '33,  Mar- 
gery Hodder  '34,  and  Elizabeth  Cantril  '34  in 
a  joint  organ  recital.  Members  of  the  De- 
partment of  Music  gave  on  May  7  a  recital  of 
music  by  Brahms  in  commemoration  of  the 
100th  anniversary  of  his  birth. 

For  their  annual  Music  Festival,  the 
Day  School  pupils  presented  "Sher- 
wood Forest." 

tArt 

A  SELECTION  of  over  100  photo- 
graphs from  the  collection  of 
Therese  Bonney,  illustrating  the  celeb- 
rities and  the  costumes  of  the  Gay 
Nineties,  was  exhibited  in  May.  Dur- 
ing June  there  was  an  exhibition  of 
English,  French,  and  German  water 
colors,  the  work  of  34  artists,  among 
whom  were  Cezanne,  Gromaire,  Otto 
Dix.  Raoul  Dufy,  Nolde,  Roault, 
Muirhead  Bone,  and  James  McBey. 
Mr.  Abbott  concluded  his  Gallery 
Talks  on  the  various  exhibitions. 

Since  Hillyer  Gallery  is  in  the  pro- 
cess of  reconstruction,  the  offices  and 
library  of  the  Art  Department  were 
temporarily  moved  down  to  Scott 
Gymnasium  late  in  May. 

"Departmental  l^ptes 

FOR  additional  items  see  We  See  by 
the  Papers,  page  375,  and  Current 
Publications,  page  436. 

The  President  returned  to  the  Col- 
lege on  the  evening  of  May  31,  after 
having  spent  three  months  resting  in 
Europe.  See  page  432  for  an  account 
of  his  welcome  home.  A  special  Col- 
lege Assembly  was  held  on  the  after- 
noon of  June  2,  by  request  of  the 
students. 
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On  June  14  the  President  gave  the 
Commencement  address  at  the  Emma 
Willard  School  in  Troy.  \.  Y. 

Dean  Nicolson  was  the  speaker  at 
the  graduation  exercises  of  the  Dear- 
born-Morgan School  in  Orange,  N.J. 

Botany. — The  annual  spring  meet- 
ing of  the  Ct.  Valley  Branch  of  the 
Amer.  Bacteriological  Soc.  was  held  at 
Smith,  May  6. 

Chemistry.— Mr.  Wells  and  other 
members  of  this  department  attended 
the  dedication  of  the  new  Eastman 
Fhvsics  and  Chemistry  Laboratory  of 
M.  I.  T.  Apr.  29. 

English. — Miss  Chase  spoke  at 
Bates  College,  and  also  to  the  Maine 
Fedn.  of  Women's  Clubs,  May  20,  on 
"The  Literary  Background  of  Maine." 

Mrs.  Conkling  was  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  poet  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Delta  Chapter  at  Tufts  Col.,  May 
24.     She  read  from  her  own  poems. 

Geology. — Mr.  Meyerhoff  will  con- 
tribute the  first  geologic  map  of  Puerto 
Rico  to  the  2d  volume  of  the  Puerto 
Rico  Monograph  which  will  appear 
this  summer. 

Latin. — Miss  Duckett  gave  the  May 
address  before  the  New  York  Classical 
Club.  Her  subject  was  "Latin  Clas- 
sics in  English  Literature." 

Religion. — Mr.  Harlow  will  teach 
at  the  Boston  Univ.  summer  school  in 
the  dept.  of  religious  education. 

Mr.  Bixler  has  been  appointed  to 
the  Bussey  Chair  of  Theology  at 
L  arvard.  L'e  will  give  two  courses  in 
philosophy  of  religion  mainly  for  grad- 
uate students  and  will  direct  individual 
work  in  the  dept.  of  theology.  See 
page  381. 

Sociology. — Mr.  Hankins  spoke  at 
a  joint  meeting  of  the  Amer.  Statistics 
Assn.  and  the  Amer.  Population  Assn., 
May  12,  on  "Is  the  Differential  Birth- 
Rate  in  Modern  Society  Biologically 
Selective?" 

Mr.  Becker  has  been  elected  to  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Eastern 
Sociological  Soc. 


Other  \ett  s 

Tl  I  E  speaker  .it  the  dinner  of  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  on  Apr. 
28wasH.J.C.Grierson,  M.A.,  I.L.D.. 
Liu. I).,  Professor  of  English  at  the 
I  ni\ .  of  Edinburgh. 

The  last  of  the  scries  of  French 
films,  "Moii  Coeur  balance,"  was 
shown  at  the  Academy  of  Music, 
May  3;  and  an  Italian  film,  "I. a 
Vecchia  Signora,"  sponsored  by  the 
Italian  Dept.,  was  shown  May  10. 

lor  an  account  of  our  first  School 
Visiting  Day,  see  page  423. 

Erom  May  24  to  30 — the  week  be- 
fore final  examinations — a  Study  Pe- 
riod was  inaugurated  in  the  College 
program. 

The  Northampton  Players  pre- 
sented "Scram,"  a  very  entertaining 
revue  May  15-16.  As  always,  mem- 
bers of  the  Eaculty  were  prominent  in 
the  production;  and  Mrs.  Mintz,  Mr. 
Larkin,  and  Mr.  de  Gogorza  executed 
an  amusing  back  drop  representing  a 
brilliant  jig-saw  puzzle. 

The  Memorial  Service  for  the  late 
Calvin  Coolidge,  which  was  arranged 
by  a  committee  of  Northampton  citi- 
zens, was  held  in  John  M .  Greene  Hall, 
Sunday,  Apr.  30.  A  College  choir 
sang  and  Mr.  Moog  was  at  the  organ. 

Undergraduate  l^ews 

Harriet  Kale  '34  represented  Smith 
in  the  Intercollegiate  Poetry  Reading 
for  1933  which  was  held  at  Hunter 
College.  She  read  John  Keats's  "Ode 
to  a  Nightingale." 

Helene  Ely  ^^  won  the  bridal  bou- 
quet at  the  senior  hoop-rolling  contest 
at  the  last  step  sing. 

Emily  Lewis  '34  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  executive  council  of  the 
Model  League  of  Nations  to  be  held 
at  Harvard  in  March  1934. 

The  Student  Curriculum  Commit- 
tee acting  in  collaboration  with  a 
committee  of  the  Faculty  is  making  a 
survey  of  student  schedules.  A  ques- 
tionnaire  was   circulated    among   the 
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undergraduates  asking  whether  they 
would  prefer  an  opportunity  for  more 
intensive  work  by  allowing  concentra- 
tion in  fewer  fields  or  whether  the 
four  college  years  should  allow  stu- 
dents  to  work  in  the  broadest  possible 
range  of  subjects. 

Three  student  government  officers 
from  each  of  five  women's  colleges — 
Mount  llolvoke,  Vassar,  Bryn  Mawr, 
Wellesley,  and  Smith — met  here  the 
week-end  of  May  6  for  a  conference  on 
-indent  government  problems. 

A  new  Student  Handbook  is  being 
published  for  distribution  in  the  fall. 
It  will  combine  the  information  for- 
merly included  in  the  Freshman  Bible 
and  in  Customs  and  Regulations. 

The  4°  juniors  in  France  attended  a 
memorial  service  held  at  Grecourt 
where  the  Smith  College  Relief  Unit 
was  located  during  and  after  the  war. 

The  Hampshire  Bookshop  an- 
nounced Elizabeth  Williams  '33  *  the 
winner  in  the  second  Student  Library 
Competition  and  awarded  her  a  prize 
of  S25  in  books.  Honorable  mention 
was  given  to  six  other  students. 

Student  Groups  Abroad. — As  the 
lists  now  stand  there  will  be  31  juniors 
in  France  next  year,  12  in  Italy,  10  in 
Spain;  and,  in  addition,  3  juniors  will 
join  the  Univ.  of  Delaware  group  in 
Germany. 

Dramatics. — The  Workshop  pre- 
sented 4  one-act  plays  May  10: 
"Berkeley  Circle, "  "Do  You  Re- 
member?" "The  Dying  Senator,"  and 
"Social  Service,"  all  written  by  stu- 
dents. Members  of  the  Faculty  and 
students  of  the  French  Club  presented 
"La  Folle  journee"  and  "  Feu  la  Mere 
de  madame."  May  4  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Fund  for  the  Juniors  Abroad. 

Miriam  Ramer  '33  and  Constance 
Morrow  '35  have  gone  to  Vienna  with 
the  Amherst  Masquers  to  present 
three  plays  in  the  private  theater  of 
tin  Hapsburgs  in  Schonbrunn  Palace. 
The  invitation  to  the  Masquers  came 

*  Daughter  of  Lora  (Wright)  Williams  '05. 


from  the  head  of  the  Theatre  Guild  of 
Vienna.  The  Quarterly  is  promised 
a  story  for  November. 

Athletics. — On  Field  Day  (May 
27)  the  Faculty  baseball  team  won  by 
12-5.  In  the  archery  finals  and  the 
lacrosse  tournaments  '35  won  over  '34. 
The  singles  tennis  tournament  was 
won  by  Emily  Lincoln  '36  of  Brookline. 
On  Float  Night,  also  May  27,  the 
senior  first  crew  won  for  form,  and 
in  the  races  the  senior  first  and  the 
junior  second  crews  won.  The  floats, 
decorated  by  38  freshmen,  were  de- 
signed to  show  the  passage  of  history. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  the  First  Steamboat  won  the 
prizes.  The  All-Smith  teams  an- 
nounced wrere: 

Crew:  Ruth  West,  Mary  Elizabeth  Brown, 
Jane  Wilson,  Elizabeth  Beale,  and  Elizabeth 
Willcox  (the  entire  senior  first  crew).  La- 
crosse: Virginia  Lent  '34,  Frances  Beck  '33, 
Alice  Brown  '33,  Carlotta  Hammitt  '35, 
Elizabeth  Bowman  '35,  Anne  Densmore 
'34,  Margaret  Catty  '35,  Janet  Creighton  '35, 
Edith  Alexanderson  '35,  Katharine  Wright 
'35,  Rebecca  Rhodes  '35,  Helen  Nebolsine  '33. 
Tennis:  Ruth  Besson  '33,  Kate  Payson  '35, 
Phyllis  Ames  '35,  Margaret  Wright  '35. 
Archery:  Helen  Lambert  '34,  Phyllis  Mars- 
ton  '35,  Katharine  Jones  '35. 

All-Smith  blazers,  awarded  for  mem- 
bership on  3  All-Smith  teams,  were 
given  to:  Frances  Beck  and  Alice 
Brown  '33,  and  Virginia  Lent  '34. 

The  A.  A.  Plaque,  awarded  annu- 
ally to  the  class  with  the  largest  accu- 
mulation of  points  in  athletic  events 
during  the  year,  was  won  by  1935. 

At  the  annual  Horse  Show  1935 
piled  up  the  most  points. 

The  Fencing  Club  was  hostess  to  a 
Hartford  fencing  club,  May  16. 

The  Riding  Club  entertained  the 
Boot  and  Saddle  Club  of  Dartmouth 
at  the  Outing  Club  cabins  on  the  week- 
end of  May  6.  On  the  same  week-end 
the  Outing  Club  had  a  joint  meeting 
with  the  Mount  Holyoke  and  Skid- 
more  Outing  clubs.  They  climbed 
Mr.  Greylock.  Three  members  of  the 
Smith  Outing  Club  spent  the  week- 
end of  Apr.  29  at  the  Yale  Engineering 
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Camp  at  New  London,  attending  an 
intercollegiate  conference  which  had 
representatives  from  25  colleges. 

Dance  Group,  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Burnett,  gave  recitals  at  Deer- 
field  Acad.,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Franklin  Co.  Smith  Club,  and  at  the 
dance  symposium  held  at  Barnard. 

The  annual  Red  Cross  Week  was 
May  1-5. 

Debating. — The  Eastern  Inter- 
collegiate Debating  League  held  its 
annual  meeting  here  May  5-6,  the 
primary  purpose  of  which  was  to  ar- 
range the  schedule  for  next  year. 

Recent  Elections  Are  : 

Treas.  of  Student  Govt.  Assn.,  Katherine 
Kreitler  '35;  presidents  of:  Debating  Club, 
Madeleine  Evans  '34;  Internat.  Relations 
Club,  Jane  Kelsey  *  '34;  Why  Club,  Helen 
Woodhull  *  '34;  Dramatics  Assn.,  Charlotte 
Fitch  '34;  Glee  Club,  Barbara  Burlingham 
'34;  Alpha,  Mary  Williams  '34;  Phi  Kappa  Psi, 
Natalie  Hoyt  '34;  head  of  Curriculum  Com- 
mittee, Jane  Crary  '34. 

Push  Committee  consisted  of: 
Constance  Adams  *,  Jane  Adams  *,  Edith 
Alexanderson,  Phyllis  Ames,  Mary  Best  *, 
Elizabeth  Bowman,  Mary  Bunce,  Marion 
Calkins,  Virginia  Chalmers,  Barbara  Chesney, 
Evelyn  Dean,  Ellen  De  Normandie,  Elsa 
Dommerich,  Elizabeth  Gamble,  Elizabeth 
Gillett,  Kathryn  Hagar,  Ann  Halle,  Eileen 
Halligan  *,  Cornelia  Hawley,  Ruth  Hessler, 
Elisabeth  Howard  *,  Barbara  Hunt  *,  Bar- 
bara McKelvey,  Constance  Morrow  *,  Edith 
Pardee,  Kate  Payson,  Judith  Pigeon,  Frances 
Rousmaniere,  Dorothy- Ann  Sawyer,  Muriel 
Van  Dusen,  Mary  Walton  *,  Katharine 
Wright,  Elizabeth  Wyman  *. 

The  following  awards  have  been 
made  since  the  May  Quarterly. 

Helen  Kate  Furness  Prize  ($50)  for  the  best 
essay  on  a  Shakespearean  theme:  Elizabeth 
Keith  '34. 

Clara  French  Prize  ($250)  to  that  member 
of  the  senior  class  who  has  advanced  farthest 
in  the  study  of  English  language  and  litera- 
ture: Florence  Henry  '33. 

Mary  Augusta  Jordan  Medal  to  a  senior  for 
the  most  original  piece  of  work  in  prose  or 
verse  composed  by  her  at  any  period  of  her 
undergraduate  course:  Mary  S.  Thompson  '33. 

Andrew  C.  Slater  Prize  ($50)  for  excellence 
in  debate:  divided  between  Emily  Lewis  '34 
and  Harriet  Kale  '34. 

*  Daughters  of:  Florence  (Low)  Kelsey  '97,  Agnes 
(Patton)  Woodhull  '01,  Margaret  (Potter)  Adams  ex-'04, 
Florence  (Bannard)  Adams  '05,  Flora  (Ray)  Best  11, 
Mary  (Ballard)  Halligan  ex-'98,  Edith  (Bond)  Howard 
04.  Janet  (Roberts)  Hunt  '99,  Elizabeth  (Cutter) 
Morrow  '96,  Helen  (Davidson)  Walton  '08,  Nancy 
(Hunt)  Wyman  *17. 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  Montagu  Prize  ($20;  for  the 
best  essay  on  the  women  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
time:  Catherine  Lewerth  '33. 

Henry  Lewis  Foote  Memorial  Prize  C$15) 
for  excellence  in  class  work  in  Biblical  Litera- 
ture: Elizabeth  I  towne 

Emma  Kingsley Smith  Memorial  Prize ($25) 
for  the  best  essay  on  some  topic  suggested  by 
a  course  in  the  Dept.  oi  Religion  and  Biblical 
Literature:  Melissa  Jones  '33. 

James  Gardner  But  trick  Prize  ($50)  for  an 
essay  in  the  Dept.  of  Religion  and  Biblical 
Literature:  Olive  Harrington  '34. 

Julia  Harwood  Oaverno  Prize  ($100)  for 
proficiency  in  Creek  language  and  literature: 
divided  between  Helen  Bragdon  '33  *  and  Pa- 
tience Norman  '35. 

Vera  Lee  Brown  Prize  ($50)  for  the  student 
writing  the  best  examination  in  General 
Honors  in  history:  Miriam  Macomber  '33. 

Margaret  Wemple  Brigham  Prize  ($42.50) 
for  excellence  in  bacteriology:  divided  be- 
tween Frances  Cobb  '33*  and  Anne  Pitts  '33  *. 

Hazel  Edgerly  Prize  ($25)  for  the  student 
writing  the  best  thesis  in  Special  Honors  in 
history:  Frances  Horsfall  '33*. 

The  Marion  LeRoy  Burton  Fellowship  of 
$1000:  Jean  Wilson  '24,  Ph.D.  '27,  Univ.  of 
London,  to  continue  research  in  history  in 
London.  Alternate:  Alison  Frantz  '24,  to 
study  Byzantine  archaeology  in  Greece. 

The  Sarah  YVatkins  Whipple  and  Sarah 
Wheaton  Wilder  Fellowship:  Margaret  Rhein- 
berger  '29,  to  continue  the  study  of  physiol- 
ogy at  Vale.  Alternate:  Mary  L.  Stearns 
'33*,  to  study  zoology  at  Yale  or  elsewhere. 

The  Harriet  Boyd  Hawes  Scholarship:  Mar- 
jorie  Guernsey  '32,  to  continue  the  study  of 
physics  at  Vale.  Alternate:  Helen  Randall 
'29,  A.M.  '31,  to  continue  English  at  Yale. 

The  Alumnae  Association  Fellowships  of 
$600  each,  open  only  to  members  of  the  senior 
class:  Marion  Horn  '33,  to  study  chemistry  at 
Yale;  Katrina  Van  Hook  '33  *,  to  study  art  at 
Harvard.  Alternate:  Elisabeth  Reed  '33,  to 
study  physics  at  the  Univ.  of  Calif. 

The  Trustee  Fellowships  of  $600  each  and 
tuition,  all  to  be  used  at  Smith  College:  Mar- 
garet Mather  '33  (English);  Lisette  Personius 
'32  (English);  Daisy  Mattei  '33  (Spanish); 
Elizabeth  England,  Univ.  of  Cambridge  '32 
(history);  Helen  Wolcott,  Univ.  of  Colo.  '33 
(geology);  Helen  Coplan,  Goucher  '31  (zool- 
ogy): Mary  Harrower,  Univ.  of  London 
(psychology).  Alternate:  Elizabeth  Heist, 
Cornell  '33  (Greek  and  Latin). 

The  Smith  Students'  Aid  Society  announces 
the  award  of  its  fellowship  to  Alice  Bigley  '32. 
to  continue  studying  at  Andover  Theol.  Sem.; 
and  to  Catherine  Lewerth  '33,  to  study  Eng- 
lish at  Columbia. 

Department  of  Education  Fellowships  to 
be  used  at  Smith:  Elizabeth  G.  Howe,  Univ. 
of  \*t.  '32;  Aileen  (Woodman)  Robinson  '22. 

Department  of  Education  Scholarships  to 
be  used  at  Smith;  Frona  (Brooks)  Hughes  '22; 
Marjorie  Cook  '33. 

*  Daughters  of:  Helen  (Cobb)  Bragdon  '07,  Mildred 
(Ford)  Cobb  '01,  Edith  (Suffren)  Pitts  03,  Lucy 
(Hastings)  Horsfall  '03,  Elisabeth  (Brown)  Stearns  01, 
Edith  (vom  Baur)  Van  Hook   04. 


COMMENCEMENT  with  its 
whirling  round  of  activities  has 
(dine  and  gone  with  a  resounding 
bang,  leaving  us  all  exhausted  with 
the  excitement  and  fun.  Looking 
hack,  all  that  we  can  see  is  miles  and 
miles  of  alumnae  flaunting  colored 
streamers  or  trying  to  balance  strange 
hats  and  walk  in  a  straight  line  at  the 
same  time;  and  more  miles  and  miles 
of  black-robed  seniors — no  longer  gay 
as  on  the  night  they  rolled  their  hoops 
in  May,  but  "grave  and  old"  as  the 
song  tells  us  seniors  ought  to  be. 
Wonderful  as  graduation  is,  however, 
there  were  many  other  high  lights  in 
spring  term — so  many  in  fact  that  we 
scarcely  know  where  to  begin. 

There  is,  of  course,  always  and 
perennially  that  much  worried-over 
and  anticipated  event,  Junior  Prom- 
enade. One  wonders  just  how  many 
hours  were  spent  beforehand  in  the 
study  of  Prom  qualifications,  such  as. 
"How  does  he  dance?  Will  he  send 
flowers?  And  has  he  a  car?"  until 
finally  one  could  shout  out  trium- 
phantly in  the  step  song — 

we   packed    up   our   troubles,   and    we 
found  that  man  for  Prom,  Prom,  Prom. 

Garden  Party  was  wonderful,  hot 
as  only  Northampton  can  be  in  late 
May.  with  the  Quad  perfectly  brushed 
and   combed.     Organdie  dresses  and 


floppy  hats  were  paraded  all  afternoon, 
although  outside  the  houses  where 
there  was  dancing,  one  could  see  a  long 
row  of  large  hats  "parked"  until  their 
owners  finished  a  dance!  There  was 
a  ripping  thunder  shower  before 
Prom  itself,  which  was  really  a  God- 
send, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
Japanese  lanterns  on  the  terrace  of 
the  Gym  wilted  and  died,  and  the 
Grand  March  was  late  because  people 
couldn't  trust  their  fluffy  ruffles  to  the 
terrific  downpour.  Sunday  was  a 
perfect  picnic  day,  just  hot  enough 
for  a  swim  and  cool  enough  to  sit  in 
the  sun  and  bask.  When  our  guests 
went  home  at  last,  we  sighed  with 
relief  and  regret  and  settled  back  only 
to  discover  that  there  were  but  two 
more  days  of  classes. 

There  was  the  usual  excitement 
about  those  last  classes,  some  of  which 
are  finished  with  relief  and  some  al- 
most with  tears.  In  fact,  it  is  ru- 
mored that  at  least  four  seniors  and 
numerous  juniors  were  actually  seen 
to  weep  on  finishing  one  of  the  more 
formidable  of  the  English  courses. 
The  "Dean's  Last  Chapel"  turned 
out  to  be  almost  as  thrilling  as  the 
official  Last  Chapel,  for  not  only  was 
she  herself  in  fine  feather  but  she 
announced  a  long  list  of  awards  and 
prizes  that  sent  almost  as  many  peo- 
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pie  running  up  to  the  platform  as  in 
that  chapel  week  in  March. 

Then  came  that  much  heralded  in- 
novation: Study  Period.  During  that 
week,  we  surely  made  up  to  the  Libe 
for  its  long  periods  of  loneliness  during 
the  early  spring  ■  or  winter!  Xot  a 
seat  was  to  be  had  in  any  reading- 
room  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  but  lest 
you  should  picture  all  Smith  College 
students  as  becoming  one  mass  of 
"grinds,"  we  must  admit  the  excellent 
qualifications  of  the  Browsing  Room 
as  a  place  to  make  up  sleep.  Those 
chairs  are  so  comfortable!  Then,  of 
course,  we  had  beautiful  weather  all 
that  week  and  all  during  exams — nice 
sunburning  weather,  ideal  for  getting 
a  tan,  canoeing  up  Paradise,  or  play- 
ing tennis.  For  the  space  of  one  short 
week,  we  all  felt  like  Special  Honors 
students  with  no  classes  and  lots  of 
time  on  our  hands!!  Into  the  midst 
of  this  week  was  injected  the  day  on 
which  Smith  College  was  "at  home" 
to  sub-freshmen — a  day  so  new  that  it 
has  a  caption  all  its  own  on  page  423. 
Suffice  it  to  say  here  that,  as  far  as  we 
could  judge,  next  year's  class  bids  fair 
to  be  crowded  with  people  capable  of 
being  Head  of  Judicial  Board  or 
President  of  Student  Government. 
Of  course  they  came  on  one  of  our 
"showiest"  days — Field  Day.  The 
lacrosse  and  tennis  games  were  as 
exciting  as  ever,  and  we  viewed  with 
our  usual  delight  all  our  staid  (?) 
professors  sporting  themselves  on  the 
baseball  diamond. 

In  the  evening  came  Float  Night. 
Needless  to  say,  all  the  crews  were  in 
splendid  form  with  backs  as  straight 
as  ships'  masts  and  eyes  straight 
ahead.  The  races  were  more  than 
usually  exciting,  and,  as  was  only  fit- 
ting, the  senior  first  crew  came  out 
on  top — the  same  crew  that  in  toto 
was  announced  as  the  All  Smith  Crew 
and  which,  in  full  flood  light,  yellow 
backs  bending  in  perfect  form,  rowed 
in  sharp  silhouette  against  the  black 


background  of  the  Island  as  we  ap- 
plauded proudly.  When  all  the  win- 
ning coxes  had  been  properly  thrown 

in  the  pond,  we  settled  back  to  enjoy 
the  floats  which  were,  if  possible,  more 

effective  than  ever.  All  of  our  favor- 
ite stories  in  history  were  represented: 
Noah's  Ark  with  the  elephant  spout- 
ing real  water,  to  the  Clermont 
with  an  unbelievably  real  paddle  wheel 
chugging  up  the  Hudson;  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  spreading  his  cloak  for  the 
Queen,  and  many  more.  This  year  a 
terrible  tragedy  occurred — a  canoe 
capsized  out  near  the  Island,  quite 
ruining  the  particular  great  moment  in 
history  which  was  about  to  burst  upon 
our  gaze.  We  have  secretly  been 
expecting  this  fatality  since  freshman 
year! 

Early  in  May,  Workshop  made  its 
final  bow  and  yielded  the  stage  for 
rehearsals  to  Jolly  Jack  Falstaff  and 
his  friends;  and  the  Harvard-Smith 
Glee  Clubs  after  a  beautiful  concert 
made  way  for  never  ending  rehearsals 
of  Commencement  music;  and  early 
in  May,  too,  the  old  familiar  call 
Won't  you  come  out  and  sing? 

was  sounded  by  still  another  senior 
class  and  step  sings  began.  Not  until 
the  11th  hour  did  the  juniors  learn 
the  tune  of  the  senior  song,  but  that 
was  in  time  for  them  to  reply  with 
the  refrain  (and  with  the  prunes!) 

In  our  searches  we've  made  blisters, 
And  we  think  you're  awful  prunes. 

One  step  sing  was  held  on  the  shores 
of  Paradise,  where,  led  by  Mary 
Dorion  and  a  flashlight,  we  sang  old 
favorites,  coming  out  particularly 
strong  on  such  well-loved  tunes  as 
"Follow  the  Gleam"  and  the  "Long, 
Long  Trail."  Finally,  just  before 
exams  the  last  sing  came;  the  seniors 
rolled  their  hoops  with  hilarity  and 
skill,  and  the  winner  blushingly  ac- 
cepted the  Alumnae  Association's 
bridal  bouquet;  the  seniors  sang  their 
last  song  with  its — 
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the  steps  we  bequeath  to  you 
i  our  song  is  done. 

and  the  junior^  took  the  steps  to  the 

accompaniment  of  tears  from  the 
seniors  and  a  strange  look  of  elation 
and  pride  on  the  pari  of  the  Class  of 
1934.  The  last  verse  of  their  song  to 
"  Poor  Butterfly"  went : 

jhl  we  meet  in  the  calm  of  evening 
Our  parting  song  to  you  we  bring, 
And  as  the  time  draws  nigh 
\\  hen  we  must  bid  you  good-bye 
( )ur  admiration  stands  high  as  now  we  sing. 
Tonighl  we  meet,  but  to  part  once  more 
And  though  you're  scattered  the  wide  world 

o'er 
We'll  remember  you  here 
And  through  each  following  year 
We'll  keep  the  trust  that  we  pledge  tonight. 

At  the  end  of  May  a  Great  EVENT 
took  place — the  President  returned! 
The  news  leaked  out  one  afternoon 
that  he  was  returning  at  9.30  that 
evening.  Alas!  after  a  short  mental 
calculation  we  discovered  that  9.30 
train  time  meant  10.30  Northampton 
time,  when  we,  as  dutiful  Smith  chil- 
dren, would  be  safe  at  home  in  bed. 
What  use  is  the  10  o'clock  rule,  how- 
ever, when  the  President  returns  from 
a  three  months'  absence?  Of  no  use 
whatever;  for  promptly  at  10.30  P.  M. 
all  the  doors  of  the  Quad  houses  burst 
open  and  out  poured  a  good  part  of  the 
College,  everyone  running,  with  bath- 
robes  flying  in  the  breeze,  to  the 
I  'resident's  house.  There  he  answered 
our  songs  in  person,  appearing  to  say 
"  I  ello,"  looking  very  sunburned  and 
a  thousand  times  better  than  when 
we  had  last  seen  him.  A  few  days 
later  lie  talked  to  us  in  John  M. 
Greene  Hall,  making  a  picture  of 
Germany  in  the  Hitler  regime  more 
vivid  than  any  newspaper  could  paint. 


Settling  down  to  exams  was  rather 
hard  after  the  exciting  events  of  the 
spring,  but  eventually  the  College 
succeeded  in  doing  so,  from  the  most 
timid  freshman  to  the  senior  with  her 
cap  and  gown  drifting  out  behind  her 
— her  car  at  long  last  closed  against 
temptation,  in  the  garage.  For  a  week 
all  was  quiet,  but  at  the  end  of  that 
time  outside  of  every  classroom  door 
could  be  seen  solemn  seniors  waiting 
tp  "pin"  the  juniors  of  their  choice. 

Commencement  has  its  own  quota 
of  pages  in  this  magazine,  and,  save 
for  junior  ushers,  "  Push, "  and  musical 
folks,  undergraduates  (and  we  don't 
mean  1933  now)  step  out  of  the  Note 
Room  picture  after  Last  Chapel — 
Last  Chapel  where  the  organ  in  most 
eloquent  tones  but  with  very  little 
tune  pleaded  for  its  own  overhauling. 
(The  alumnae  looked  surprised,  but 
we  had  been  forewarned  many  a  time.) 
President  Neilson  paid  the  greatest 
of  compliments  to  us  all,  but  partic- 
ularly to  the  seniors,  when  he  said 
that  the  College  had  never  sent  out 
better  sports  than  the  Class  of  1933. 
We  are  sure  that  however  many  high 
spots  there  are  in  Commencement,  the 
best  of  all  must  be  the  President's 
reading  at  Last  Chapel  of  our  own 
Bible  passage: 

Whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever 
things  are  honest,  ...  if  there  be  any  virtue 
and  if  there  be  any  praise,  think  on  these 
things. 

There  could  be  no  better  words  to 

remember  after  a  year  at  college  than 

those,  whether  one   is  leaving  Smith 

as  an  alumna  or  whether  one  is  looking 

forward  to  next  year's  First  Chapel 

and  Mountain  Day. 

Marion  Blake  '34 


a 


Why  We  ^Are  glad  They  T>id 

THE  two  letters  which  follow  were  written 
by  two  youngWestern  alumnae  after  read- 
ing Mrs.  McLean's  article  in  the  May  QUAR- 
TERLY: "  Why  We  Send  Our  Daughters  East." 
The  words  "to  Smith"  should  have  been 
added  to  the  title,  for  of  course  Smith  is  the 
Eastern  college  which  they  are  all  discussing. 
Agnes  McLean  '32,  of  Denver,  is  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Rosamond  Denison  '06  and  teaches 
in  her  "home  town";  Frances  Rich  '31,  of 
Hollywood,  California,  is  the  daughter  of  Irene 
Rich,  who,  although  not  an  alumna,  chose 
Smith  for  her  daughter  and  is  one  of  its 
staunchest  supporters.     Miss  Rich  says: 

AFTER  reading  Mrs.  McLean's  article  I 
-  knew  that  I,  too,  wanted  to  say  some- 
thing about  why  I  shall  be  glad  if  my  friends 
leave  the  West  for  the  East  in  college  time. 

I  was  talking  to  a  friend  about  her  college. 
She  was  attending  a  coeducational  one,  and 
was  asking  me  just  what  Smith  might  offer  her 
if  she  could  transfer  for  the  last  two  years. 
I  asked  her  what  made  her  feel  she  wanted  a 
change.  To  begin  with,  she  had  never  been 
east  and  had  a  great  desire  to  see  that  side  of 
the  continent ;  to  know  the  Fall  of  the  year  and 
the  Spring ;  to  play  in  the  snow  and  walk  in  the 
rain.  That,  I  hastened  to  say,  is  one  of  the 
numerous  things  that  makes  Northampton 
the  gorgeous  spot  it  is.  She  would  find  this 
variety  in  climate  and  the  indoor-coziness  of 
wintertime  a  greater  stimulus  for  study  than 
she'd  ever  find  out  in  the  sunny  West.  And,  I 
continued,  there  is  an  atmosphere — we  at 
home  always  call  it  "a  certain  something" 
— that  one  finds  in  the  Eastern  part  of  Amer- 
ica, that  the  newness  of  the  West  has  not 
quite  established.  I  suppose  it  could  be 
called  "tradition,"  or,  again,  it  is  a  "culture" 
that  comes  to  a  part  of  the  world  that  is  no 
longer  in  the  throes  of  growth.  The  East  has 
reached  a  maturity  that  gives  repose  and  time 
for  thought.  It  has  had  experience,  and  it  has 
also  had  the  benefit  of  the  background  and  the 
traditions  brought  by  our  forefathers  from 
across  the  water.     It  is  those  intangible  quali- 


ties that  we  of  the  West  appreciate,  and  which 
we  in  our  turn  can  take  home  and  share  with 
our  friends. 

She  agreed  with  me,  and  went  on  to  tell  me 
how  little  sympathy  her  fellow  students  had 
with  her  sincere  desire  to  learn  as  much  as  she 
could  in  the  four  years  at  college.  She  had  a 
thirst  for  knowledge  that  caused  them,  as  she 
said,  to  say  with  a  sneer,  "Oh,  you  want  a 
cultural  education!"  Their  sororities  and 
fraternities  took  all  their  time  and  energy,  she 
told  me.  And  continually  the  emphasis 
seemed  to  be  on  those  rather  than  on  the  real 
significance  of  working  for  a  degree.  I 
couldn't  help  but  feel  a  little  biased  in  my 
haste  to  agree  with  her,  for  that  very  com- 
plaint voiced  my  own  observation — an  obser- 
vation which  I  admit  to  be  somewhat  super- 
ficial, as  I  have  never  actually  attended  one  of 
the  large  universities  of  the  West. 

I  went  on  to  tell  her  what  a  sincere  pleasure 
and  pride  it  gave  us  Smith  students  and  alum- 
nae to  be  members  of  a  college  to  which  the 
administrators  and  members  of  the  faculty 
brought  experience  from  all  parts  of  the  in- 
tellectual world,  while  at  the  same  time  re- 
taining a  delightful  humanness  and  humor. 

Added  to  this  is  the  amazing  activity  that  is 
a  part  of  the  industrious  beehive  of  our  campus: 
the  International  Relations  Club,  the  debates, 
the  arts,  music,  the  talks  in  Chapel  on  current 
affairs,  the  returning  alumnae  who  share  their 
experiences  from  the  far  corners  of  the  earth 
with  the  students  whose  minds  are  interested 
and,  on  the  whole,  eager  to  seek  and  to  find. 

The  personal  encouragement  to  seek  the 
truth  for  the  pure  satisfaction  of  finding  it, 
comes  from  the  inspiration  that  we  get  from 
the  President  of  the  College  and  his  colleagues. 
I  emphatically  advised  my  friend  to  choose 
our  college  in  the  East  in  order  to  know  those 
whom  we  feel  to  be  exemplifications  of  "a 
great  person,"  if  for  no  other  reason. 

My  friend  will,  I  hope,  find  herself  in  Nor- 
thampton next  year.     She  has  all  the  interests 
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that  should  make  her  happy  there.     She  is  in 
knowledge,  of   understanding,  of 
stimulation;  she  wants  her  horizon  to 
in  broader  ways     She  would  make 
whose  values  are  not  centered  on  the 
:     ies  oi   the  <  .reek-named  sorority 
or  fraternity  perhaps!     She  is  seeking,  and,  if 
she  is  fort  un.tte  enough  to  get  across  the  three 
thousand    miles  between    her  home  and    Nor- 
thampton, she  will  find  in  abundance;  for  the 
Alma  Mater  is  generous  with  her  children. 
Ik  \\<  ES  Kn  n  1931 

Nl  MBER  one.  or  the  eldest  daughter  in 
that  family  of  tour  of  which  my  mother 
wrote  in  the  May  Qi  irterly,  is  very  glad  her 
parents  did  send  her  east  to  college — and  to 
Smith.  Naturally,  almost  from  my  cradle 
days  I  had  been  entertained  by  stories  of  the 
t  1906  at  Smith  College  -step  sings, 
basket-ball  games,  Senior  Dramatics,  and  so 
forth  but  it  was  not  until  I  was  actually 
writing  my  name  on  the  official  blue  booklets 
of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Hoard 
and  stating  that  I  wished  to  become  a  member 
of  the  Class  of  1932  at  Smith  College,  that  I 
realized  that  my  college  had  been  decided. 
I  was  to  go  to  Smith. 

How  glad  I  am  thrr  it  was — for  so  many 
reasons  that  it  is  hard  to  say  which  ones  seem 
the  most  important.  Eirst  of  all,  it  is  fun  to 
go  away  from  home — far  enough  away  so  that 
you  are  no  longer  considered  "one  of  the  little 
McLeans"  but  an  independent  person  decid- 
ing whether  to  go  on  a  week-end  or  buy  a  new 
coat.  When  I  compare  my  four  years  of  col- 
lege with  those  spent  by  some  of  my  Denver 
friends  in  the  local  colleges  or  universities, 
where  they  either  lived  at  home  or  were  near 
enough  to  receive  frantic  telephone  calls  from 
mother  warning  them  not  to  catch  cold  at  the 
football  game,  I  feel  that  they  missed  some- 
thing very  important — that  feeling  of  being  on 
one's  own.  Of  course,  I  don't  mean  so  much 
on  one's  own  as  to  feel  lost,  because  that  isn't  a 
ity  at  Sniit  h.  Aren't  there  the  compe- 
tent "D.  O."  (Doctor's  Office),  the  pleasant 
house  mothers,  and  the  well-managed  system 
of  upper-class  advisers  who  all  help  to  orient 
the  bewildered  freshman  first  entering  the 
'  ireoourt  Gates? 

Another  reason  that  makes  me  even  more 
thankful   to   my   parents  for  sending  me  to 

The  Railroads  are  cooperating  magnificently  with   students  for  the  school  year  of  1933-34. 
Find  out  about  their  offer  of  one  and  one-third  fare  for  round  trips,  available  not 
only  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  school  year  but  also  for  vacations. 


Smith  is  that  it  is  the  only  college  which 
offers  the  Junior  Year  in  E ranee.*  I  know 
that  other  Eastern  colleges  send  students  to 
France  but  Smith  is  the  only  one  which  has  a 
group  of  her  own  students  under  the  direction 
of  her  own  professors.  The  Smith  students 
\\  ho  spend  a  year  as  Juniors  in  Erance  have  not 
only  the  advantage  of  learning  the  Erench 
language  and  literature  first-hand  from  the 
courses  at  Grenoble  and  at  the  Sorbonne,  but 
also  the  opportunity  of  living  for  ten  months 
in  close  contact  with  a  Erench  family,  making 
French  friends,  going  to  French  parties,  and 
thus  gaining  a  feeling  of  understanding  and 
camaraderie  with  the  French  people  which  it 
would  be  very  hard  to  get  in  any  other  way. 
The  Junior  Year  abroad  (for  one  can  also 
spend  it  in  Italy,  Germany,  or  Spain)  is  in  my 
opinion  reason  enough  for  anyone's  going  to 
Smith. 

I  have  many  other  reasons  for  being  glad 
that  I  went  to  Smith:  the  broadening  ex- 
perience of  seeing  a  different  part  of  the  coun- 
try from  my  home,  and  the  feeling  of  having 
added  to  my  Denver  friends  of  "prep  school" 
days  a  group  of  interesting  college  friends 
scattered  over  all  parts  of  the  country.  I 
think  that  the  girl  who  goes  to  a  university 
and  who,  although  belonging  to  a  sorority,  is 
always  more  or  less  in  the  company  of  men 
never  knows  the  entirely  different  kind  of  fun 
a  group  of  girls  can  have  together.  And,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  no  one  who  once  visits  the 
Smith  campus  of  an  evening  will  ever  believe 
in  the  popular  fallacy  that  "girls  in  women's 
colleges  lead  cloistered  lives"! 

When  some  five  years  ago  in  the  summer  of 
1928,  I  received  a  sheaf  of  literature  informing 
me  that  I  had  been  admitted  to  Smith,  I  felt 
excited,  somewhat  bewildered,  but  not  realiz- 
ing at  all  what  college  was  to  do  to  me.  Four 
years  later  as  I  took  my  diploma  and  shifted 
my  tassel  from  right  to  left  with  a  shaky  hand, 
I  thought  of  several  reasons  why  I  was  glad 
that  I  had  come  to  Smith.  During  this  past 
year  I  have  been  discovering  more  reasons,  and 
probably  fifty  years  from  now  I  shall  have  at 
least  fifty  more  reasons  for  being  glad  that  my 
parents  sent  me  east  to  college — and  to  Smith. 
Agnes  McLean  1932 


*  Miss  McLean  spent  her  junior  year  in  France.  Pic- 
tures of  the  groups  abroad  this  year  are  on  the  back 
cover.    Editor's  Note. 
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Gifts  by  Classes,  June,  1933 


$40,000  for  FACULTY  SALARIES 

$5,000  for  THE  JEAN  CAHOON  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP 

$3,500  for  CURRENT  SCHOLARSHIPS 


Class 

1879-81 

1882... 

1883... 

1884... 

1885... 

1886... 

1887... 

1888... 

1889. . . 

1890. . . 

1891.  .  . 

1892... 

1893... 

1894.  .  . 

1895... 

1896... 

1897.  .  . 

1898.  .  . 

1899.  .  . 
1900. . . 
1901 
1902.  .  . 
1903. .  .  . 

1904.  .  .  . 

1905.  .  .  . 
1906. . . . 
1907 

1908. . . . 
1909. . . . 
1910. . . . 
1911. . . . 
1912. . . . 
1913. . . . 


Grad. 

gifts 

7. 

5, 

35. 

19. 

10. 

28. 
9. 

27. 

20. 

26. 

27 

39. 

55. 

54. 

71. 

48. 
114. 

64. 

77 . 

83. 

74 
104. 
111. 
126 

60. 

84. 

90. 
148. 

86. 
112.  . 

99. 
101.  . 
200.  . 


Per  cent  Non-grad. 
grad.  gifts      gijts 


29 .  4  . 
94  .  6  . 

75.0. 

35 .  7 . 

17.1. 

29.0. 

75.0. 

51.5. 

57.7. 

47.5. 

54 . 9 . 

61.1. 

56 . 5 . 

53.7. 

38.4. 

75.5. 

50.3. 

44.7 

42.3. 

33 .  9 . 

49 . 2 . 

52.8. 

56.0. 

52.6. 

40.1. 

56 . 0 . 

55  0. 

2^.3. 

31.7. 

29  2 

29.4. 


35  .  5 


2 
11 

8 

1 
10 

4 

6 

5. 

4 

4 

5. 

6. 

5  . 

2. 

2. 
18. 

7  . 

9. 
10. 

8. 
11. 
16. 
16. 
12. 

1. 

2. 

8. 

2 

4. 

1. 

5 . 
16. 


Amount 

S     75.00 

1  23 . 00 

1,000. 00 

556.50 

168.00 

205 . 50 

236.50 

545 . 00 

319.00 

325.00 

224.00 

415.00 

1,264.25 

531.00 

1.519.00 

4,476.50 

1,255.94 

1,060.00 

768.00 

1,595.00 

804  00 

1,139.  15 

1,296.75 

1,711.00 

1,385.27 

1,498  70 

892.12 

1*645.25 

650.50 

1,139.00  1 

1,954.04 

858.00  | 

1,508.60 


Cra  i. 

Class  gifts 

1914 107 

1915 55. 

1916 94. 

1917 76. 

1918 50. 

1919 58. 

1920 48. 

1921 95. 

1922 85. 

1923 116. 

1924 85. 

1925 55. 

1926 52 

1927 76. 

1928 49. 

1926 62. 

1950 41. 

1951 77. 

1952 91. 

Clubs.  ... 
Alumnae 
Assn. .  . 
Misc 

5545. 
Insurance.    508. 

Interest  &  misc. 


Per  cent 
grad.  gifts 

.U  9. 

.  18.0. 

.  29.9. 

.  23.6. 

.  12.5. 

.  10.0. 

.  11.5. 

.  22.2. 

.  17.3. 

.  33.3. 

.  20.0. 

.  12.1. 

.  11.1. 

.  16.5. 

.  11.7. 

.  14.8. 
.     8.8 

.  19.4 

.  27.1 


28.2. 
2.4. 

30.6 


Non-grad. 

gifts 

5 

1 

2 

2 
3 
2 
2 
3 
5 
1 
2 
5 
2 
2 

1 

5 

12 
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Deduct  for  expenses. 
Total  Fund 


1.000.00 

15   75 

S48.881    50 


1.080  35 

$49,970.65 
1,427.47 

$48,543  18 


Those  who  have  paid  insurance  premiums  are  to  be  included  in  the  percentage  of  givers  as  follows: 


Number 

Class  payments 

1918 95 

1919 167 

1920 46 


Additional 

per  cent 

23.8 

44.2 

11.0 


Total 
per  cent 

54.2 
22.5 


JUST  HITCH  YOUR  WAGON  TO  A  STAR 

KEEP  YOUR  SEAT— AND  THERE  YOU  ARE 
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Current  Publications 

Compiled  by 

Helen  Evans  Chilson  1910 


Faculty  ^Publications 
BECKER,     HOWARD     P.     [reviews],     in     The 

Annuls,  May. 
BlXLBR,  JULIUS  S.     [review],  in  Philosophical 

Review,  May. 
CHASE,  Mary  ELLEN     [review],  in    Yale  Re- 
June. — 'She's   Had   the    Doctor!'   in 

Atlantic  Monthly,  June. 
Hall,    Lbland     The    Power    of    Music,    in 

Harper's  Mag.,  May. 
PACKARD,   Sidnky   R.     [review],   in   Jour,   of 

Modern  History,  June. 

<Alumnae  Publications 

Baldwin,  Sidney  '10  Sanibel  Sands,  in 
Chatterbox  Annual,  1932.— tBen  of  Old 
Monhegan.  Evanston,  111.:  Row,  Peterson 
&  Co. 

Bedinger.  Margery  ex-'12  tjobs  for  Sci- 
ence Majors  [Mar.],  Beauty  from  Dirt 
[May],  in  Junior  Red  Cross  Jour. 

tBEAUPRE,  Olive  '04  [Mrs.  Miller)  [with 
Harry  Meal  Baum]  Explorations:  Vol.  IV  of 
My  Book  of  History.  Chicago:  The  Book- 
house  for  Children. 

Blodgett,  Ruth  R.  '05  Goodbye  in  Tas- 
mania, in  Story,  June. 

fCoLE,  Catherine  '27  (Mrs.  Krumbhaar) 
[with  Henry  S.  Forbes,  M.D.]  Cerebral 
Circulation,  XXI.  Action  of  Hydrogen 
Sulphide,  in  Archives  of  Neurology  and 
Psychiatry,  Apr. 

Cook,  E  Christine  '99  Reading  the  Novel. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

Dormitzer,  Josephine  '11  (Mrs.  Abbott) 
Trends  in  the  Teaching  of  Family  Relation- 
ships, in  Education,  May. 

EVANS,  HELEN  '10  (Mrs.  Chilson)  Mud- 
puddles  and  Roses,  in  The  Torch  (of  Beta 
Sigma  Phi),  Apr. 

Forsyth,  Anne  '01  His  One  Big  Moment, 
in  American  Mag.,  June. 

GRANT,  FLORENCE  '10  Librarian  in  Busi- 
ness, in  Smith  College  Weekly,  May  10. 

Grbbnburgh,  Janet  '25  [with  Bret  Rat- 
ner]  Congenital  Protein  Hypersensitive- 
ness,  in  Jour,  of  Alter gv,  Jan.  1932. 

fGRUBNTNG,  MARTHA  '09  The  Background 
of  Scottsboro  [rev.],  in  New  Republic,  May 
3. — American  Expatriates,  in  The  Nation, 
June  7. 

Hawkins,  Dorothy '12  Reading  for  Delight 
in  College  Libraries,  in  Vassar  Quarterly, 
May. 


Johnson,  Myra  '31  [with  Madeleine  Grant] 
The  Histogenesis  of  the  Clavicle  in  the 
Albino  Rat,  in  Anatomical  Record,  Nov. 
1932. — The  Time  and  Order  of  Appearance 
of  Ossification  Centers  in  the  Albino  Mouse, 
in  Amer.  Jour,  of  Anatomy,  Mar. 

Luce,  Isadore  '23  (Mrs.  Smith)  We  Mod- 
ern Parents,  in  Atlantic  Monthly,  July. 

May,  Anna  '07  Selling  Travel  Books,  in 
Publishers'  Weekly,  Mar.  25. 

Moss,  Sarah  ex-'27  (Mrs.  Lorimer)  [with 
Graeme  Lorimer]  Love's  Price:  or  the  $2.20 
Heart,  in  Ladies1  Home  Jour.,  June. 

Norris,  Margaret  '10  Staging  a  Century  of 
Wonders,  in  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune  Mag., 
May  7. 

Plumley,  Margaret  '12  -(Growth  of  Clinics 
in  the  United  States.  Chicago:  Julius 
Rosenwald  Fund,  1932. — Clinics  and  Out- 
Patient  Departments,  in  Social  Work  Year 
Book,  1933,  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

Reeves,  Florence  ex-'Ol  Cannot  This  Be 
Done  Differently?,  in  Rural  New  Yorker, 
May  6. — A  Woman  of  The  Cumberland 
Mountains,  in  Kentucky,  Salting  Her 
Sheep  [Jan.  12],  Sue  and  Tom  Make  May 
Baskets  [Apr.  25],  Betsy  Ross  and  Queenie 
[June  5],  in  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

t  Search,  Electa  '29  (Mrs.  Johnson)  "  Yan- 
kee "  Rests  at  Dock  in  Quaint  Finken warder, 
in  Springfield  Sunday  Union  and  Repub- 
lican, June  25. 

t  Seinfel,  Ruth  '25  (Mrs.  Goode)  Travel 
Triolets,  in  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune,  Apr.  27. 

Stapleton,  Laurence  '32  [review],  in  New 
Statesman  and  Nation,  May  20. 

Trent,  Lucia  '19  (Mrs.  Cheyney)  Singing 
Rain,  in  Sewanee  Review. — Xow  We  Are 
Older,  in  Bozart  and  Contemporary  Verse, 
Mar.- Apr. — Hope  for  the  Xew  Spring,  in 
Christian  Century,  May  10. 

7\[otes  on  'Publications 

England  of  Song  and  Story,  by  Mary  I. 
Curtis  '03.     Allyn  and  Bacon,  1931. 

THE  purpose  of  "England  of  Song  and 
Story"  by  Mary  I.  Curtis  is  to  present  "a 
picture  of  life  in  England  and  a  background 
for  English  literature  of  the  16th,  17th,  and 
18th  centuries."  By  this  method  of  combin- 
ing exact  information  about  such  subjects  as 
the  topography  of  London,  with  descriptions 
t  In  Alumnae  Collection. 
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(often  taken  from  well-known  novels;  of  activi- 
ties and  customs  in  the  city  and  the  co.untry. 
the  author  has  succeeded,  within  the  compass 
of  some  450  pages,  in  giving  a  vivid  picture  of 
many  aspects  of  English  life  from  the  late  Mid- 
dle Ages  until  the  beginning  of  the  Machine 
Age.  The  well-chosen  illustrations  are  a 
notable  feature  of  the  book  and  greatly  en- 
hance its  value  as  a  work  of  reference  for  chil- 
dren in  the  late  school  years.  The  book  has 
already  been  adopted  by  the  Education  De- 
partment of  the  London  County  Council,  and 
should  prove  of  great  interest  to  American 
children.  J.  \V.  "24 

THE  publication  of  "Old  Chicago"  by 
Mary  Hastings  Bradley  '05  was  noted  in 
May.  We  now  enthusiastically  endorse  I). 
Applet  on 's  advertisement  on  page  469. 
Charmingly  and  graphically,  Mrs.  Bradley 
recounts  in  four  volumes  four  stories  about  the 
famous  city's  past:  "The  Fort";  "The  Duel"; 
"Debt  of  Honor";  and  "Metropolis." 

Spaniards'  Mark,  by  Allan  Dwight  [pseud. — 
Lois  (Cole)  Taylor  '24  and  Turney  Taylor]. 
Illustrated  by  Cornelia  Cunningham.  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  X.  Y. 

THIS  delightful  mystery  story  for  girls  has 
the  advantage  of  sharp  contrasts  in  scene 
and  in  point  of  view  which  lend  new  life  to  the 
old  theme  of  a  search  for  buried  treasure. 
A  girl  whose  summers  have  been  spent  in  the 
Adirondacks  goes  to  visit  one  of  her  mother's 
school  friends  in  the  sea-island  country  of 
Georgia.  She  had  known  nothing  of  the 
existence  of  Spanish  ruins  along  that  coast. 
With  the  realization  that  there  must  have  been 
much  happening  down  there  long  before  the 
famous  1620  of  the  Northern  Coast,  she  enters 
upon  her  adventures. 

There  is  a  real  freshness  and  charm  in  the 
story  and  there  is  more  than  a  suggestion  of 
the  importance  of  trying  thoroughly  to  under- 
stand a  strange  environment — both  its  every- 
day aspect  and  its  romantic  possibilities. 
This  is  a  most  attractive  book. 

G.  H.  C. 

The  Midst  of  Life,  by  Mina  Curtiss  '18. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co. .Boston.     $1.90. 

WHEN"  the  first  chapters  of  this  ex- 
traordinary journal  appeared  in  the  At- 
lantic Monthly,  the  casual  reader  was  immedi- 
ately struck  with  the  beauty  and  clarity  of  its 


literary   style.     The    "matter"    was   almost 
overshadowed  by  the  "manner"  of  ezprei 

— its  simplicity  and  vitality  and  poetic  quality, 
the  reader  continued,  she  found  herself 
arrested  time  and  again  by  the  depth  of 
thought  and  intensity  of  emotion  which  under- 
lay the  eloquent  words.  Here  was  truth,  per- 
haps not  universal  truth,  but  truth  ,i>  it  must 
appear  in  part  to  any  who  have  known  the 
break  in  a  human  relationship  which  nras 
singularly  cherished. 

Written  in  the  form  of  letters  to  her  hus- 
band. "The  Midst  of  Life"  is  a  portrait  of  a 
vital  personality,  keenly  aware  of  the  colors 
and  shapes  and  scents  and  textures  of  physical 
beauty,  and  filled  with  a  zest  and  eagerness  for 
life.  This  life  which  held  so  much  richness 
and  flavor,  the  author  shares  with  him  after 
death,  gladly  and  generously.  Here  is  no 
mawkish  sentimentality,  no  bitterness,  and  no 
hysteria.  Rather,  it  is  a  renewing  of  old 
laughter,  well-worn  and  familiar  joy,  and  a 
deep  mutual  understanding.  Most  valuable 
of  all,  within  its  pages  lies  a  hard  and  soldierly 
philosophy,  "hard"  not  in  the  sense  of  "cyni- 
cal" or  "embittered" — but  unflinching,  fear- 
less, and  wholly  admirable.  Life  demands 
much  of  the  human  spirit ;  Mrs.  Curtiss  is  to  be 
thanked  for  sharing  with  less  gallant  souls  the 
record  of  the  growth  and  triumph  of  a  great 
heart.  Elspeth  O'Hallok an 

Explorations,  Vol.  IV  of  My  Book  op 
History,  by  Olive  Beaupre  Miller,  assisted 
by  Harry  Neal  Baum.  Chicago:  The 
Bookhouse  for  Children. 

THE  beautiful  book  heralded  in  the  May 
Quarterly  is  out;  and  for  the  fourth 
time  we  have  forgotten  that  we  are  grown  up. 
We  have  neglected  our  own  work  to  follow  the 
fortunes  of  Marco  Polo,  Genghis  Khan, 
Yasco  da  Gama,  and  the  rest.  Not  only  that : 
we  have  gone  back  and  back  into  the  ancient 
history  of  the  lands  they  explored,  reveling  in 
the  pageantry,  the  glory,  and  the  tragedy  of 
many  ancient  civilizations.  The  section 
devoted  to  Ancient  America  alone  kept  us 
from  our  bed  when  we  could  ill  afford  to  lose 
our  rest!  The  book  is  illustrated  with  the 
beauty  which  characterizes  each  of  these  vol- 
umes; and  we  believe  that  family  budgets 
can't  afford  to  ignore  "My  Book  of  His- 
tory"— even  budgets  of  families  in  which 
there  are  no  children! 
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^American  tAlumni  Council 

THE  Alunm. it-  Office  was  represented  by 
Florence  Snow  '04  at  the  convention  of 
the  American  Alumni  Council  in  Kvanston, 
111.,  June  25  28.  There  was  an  interchange  of 
•  m  the  common  problems — administra- 
tive, editorial,  and  fund-raising — of  the  alum- 
ni av  officers  of  75  educational  institutions, 
and  addresses  by  university  presidents.  The 
Smith  delegate  bore  home  three  prizes  and  one 
honorable  mention  awarded  to  the  Smith 
Ait  m\\i  Ql  UTTERLY  in  competition  with  a 
hundred  or  more  magazines  belonging  to  the 
Alumni  Council.  Miss  Snow  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Hoard  of  Directors  of  the  Coun- 
cil, and  Miss  Hill  is  chairman  of  the  Magazine 
Advisory  Committee. 

tAlumnae  Week-End 

TIIF.  Alumnae  Week-End  will  be  held 
October  14.  Classes  may  be  visited 
Saturday  a.m.,  the  President  will  speak  at 
luncheon,  Allen  Field  will  be  opened  for  the 
year  by  a  parade  of  undergraduates,  and  in  the 
evening  a  symposium  on  international  affairs 
will  be  led  by  a  well-known  speaker. 

The  tAlumnae  Office  \eporU 

IT  IS  difficult  in  this  particular  year  not  to 
write  an  annual  report  in  terms  of  dollars 
and  cents.  Comparative  figures  of  revenue 
and  outgo  for  each  corresponding  month  of 
this  year  and  last,  and  calculations  of  the 
probable  result  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
have  certainly  been  at  the  top  of  Immediate 
Attention  folders  on  Alumnae  Office  desks 
from  Monday  to  Saturday.  And  great  was 
the  rejoicing  when  finally  the  budget  bal- 
anced. This  may  have  been  accomplished 
largely  by  not  spending  the  money  we  didn't 
-  i  be  Baying  is,  but  we  are  congratulat- 
ing ourselves  that  the  saving  was  not  at  the 
expense  of  our  customers.  It  evolved  from 
the  scrutiny  of  every  penny  before  it  went  into 
the  hands  of  the  printer,  the  post  office,  the 


telephone  company,  Western  Union,  or  the 
railroads,  to  make  sure  that  Association  mem- 
bers were  getting  more  than  normal  value 
from  it.  Then,  having  added  thrift  to  the 
thrift  we  used  to  think  we  were  practicing,  the 
rest  of  the  time  we  could  put  our  minds  on 
"promotion." 

Association  committees  have  been  active 
with  forward-looking  plans,  to  the  delight  of 
the  Office,  which  would  like  to  see  all  13,000 
alumnae  serving  on  one  committee  or  another. 
Club  and  class  organizations  have  received 
more  attention — and  so  have  prospective 
students.  The  usual  May  Field  Day  was 
turned  into  School  Day,  with  the  Alumnae 
Office  sponsoring  the  entertainment  of  150 
juniors  and  seniors  from  near-by  schools. 
This  proved  to  be  another  occasion  for  alum- 
nae visitors,  in  the  role  of  teachers  or  mothers. 
That  alumnae  find  it  possible  to  return  to 
Smith  even  in  times  like  these  was  proved  by 
the  attendance  at  the  October  Week-End — 
the  largest  on  record.  As  for  registration  at 
the  Alumnae  College,  that  newest  and  most 
popular  of  all  joint  enterprises  of  the  College 
and  the  Association,  it  is  now  at  June  1st  more 
than  twice  what  its  most  optimistic  exponents 
anticipated,  with  more  eager  "students" 
signing  up  every  day.  We  can  almost  believe 
with  the  cheerful  Californian  that  this  is  really 
not  a  Depression  at  all,  but  rather  a  Gentle 
Boom! 

There  seem  to  be  two  outstanding  charac- 
teristics of  this  year's  work:  one,  a  sense  of 
greater  unity  and  friendliness  in  the  relations 
of  individual  alumnae  with  the  Office  and  with 
each  other;  second,  a  stronger  feeling  of  sol- 
idarity between  Administration  and  Associa- 
tion. Both  are  akin  to  the  finer  fruits  of  War 
Service  and  Four  Million  Dollar  Campaigns. 
It  is  right  that  they  should  continue  to  be 
attitudes  of  every  day  and  not  only  of  national 
and  educational  crises.  The  Alumnae  Office 
will  take  this  on  as  its  permanent  task! 

Florence  Snow  '04,  General  Secretary 
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The  tAlumnae  Quarterly  Fewer  advertisers  and   fewer  subscribers 

as  at  Jriay  1    1933  mean  of  (nurse  smaller  issues,  but  they  also 

B „,„__-__-  ,        ,  ,     .  mean    smaller   hills,   and    ue    may   at    least    DC 

RhVITY  may  or  may  not  be  the  soul  of  .  ...  .  .       ..    , 

...  .      .'  ...    .    ,  ,  proud    of     t  lie    figures    wlneli    proc  laiin    that, 

wit,  but  in  the  printing  world  it  is  beyond  ,i      ,  ■     ,  , 

.        .      .  r        .      ,        ,  ,     ,    ,    .,  ,  thanks  to  the  lower  costs  of  production  and  to 

the  shadow  of  a  doubt  the  soul  of  thrift,  and         ,,  ,  .  .        . 

_  ,.         ,  ....  all  sorts  of  economies  pract  ised  by  I  he  (  )llice. 

the  Editor  has  no  intention  of  running  up  her  ,,     ,  ■    ,     ,  , ,  . 

....  ...  ■  .  the  budget  is  balanced  because  the  Qi  \rii.ki.v 

bill  by  printing  a   report   couched    in    many  ,  £>,,,»,  .        ..        i  . 

,      ,         ,  £.  .  .  .  ,  has  spent   some  $2 100  less  than  last   year  (the 

hundreds    of    ems.      I  his,    then,    in    simple  ,     „,        ..  .•  ,      , 

1  only      less  than      figure  which  pleases  us!;, 
language  is  what  we  have  to  say.  0   .    ..  .  .  .      .  .  ,     .. 

,fXT                     .,,  ,       ,          . ,          ,         .        ,  'Hit    there    is   a    point    beyond    which    t he- 
Next  year  will  be  the  acid  test  for  a  lot  of  Ml.  .        .  .  ... 

.       .  ,,      •  i    i         •  ,         •,    ,  UUAKTi.Ri.v  cannot  be  reduced  in  si/e  w  it  hout 

businesses,    said  the  printer  gloomily  last  May,  ,  ,        ,  ,  .  a  .    . 

,  ,       ,  .       ,  lessening  its  value,  because,  however  deflated 

and  anyone  except  the  most  dyed-in-the-wool  c     ...    ^  „  ,  ■        ,  , 

„...,,  ,     .      .  .   ,  Smith  College  and  its  alumnae  may  be  fmaii 

Pollyanna  is  bound  to  admit  that  he  was  right.         •  ,,      .,  .     .  ....        . 

._„  ,  .  .,  ,  cially,  they  are  increasingly  act  i\e  m  mind  and 

What   does  the  acid   test   reveal   about   the  ,     ,      .,        •  •     .  ,     ,  •  ,       ,, 

^  .  body;  there  isa point  bevond  which  petty  econ- 

QUARTERLY?  .  .    .  ..       ,        ...  . 

^  omies  cannot  be  practiced  without  seriously 

1.  We  have  published  17^  fewer  pages  of  affecting  the  quality  of  the  output;  and  there 

advertising  in  the  last  four  issues  than  ,  •  ,     '      .  ,  , 

in    the    four    issues    preceding    them:  »a  point  at  which  production  costs  are  bound 

57 yi  as  against  74f^.  to  r'se>  f°r>  sa-Ys  the  printer,  "  Business  is  pick- 

2.  At  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  (May  1)  ing  up  a  little,  and  prices  will  rise  with  it." 

there  were  392  fewer  subscribers  on  "Business    is    picking    up    a    little."     We 

our  books  than  there  were  at  the  end  ,  j-.  •  •  , 

of  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  wonder'  we  edltors  who  are  tryinS  to  make  a 

magazine   which    will   give   our  valiant   sub- 

Those  are  the  bald  facts,  and  in  the  table  scribers  their  money's  worth,  how  soon  those 

below  are  set  down  figures  that  are  still  balder.  hundreds  of  subscribers  written  off  in  red  will 

Subscribers  as  at  May  1,  1932 7808  feel  the  pick-up  and  come  back  to  us  again, 

1933 7416  bringing  in  their  train  more  hundreds  who  in 

Discontinued  during  the  year   '31-'32     '32-'33  .      .  ...  ,  ..  ^ 

Deceased  31  31  normal  times  would   have  been  on  our  lists 

Request 220  264  long  ago! 

Arrears 375  505  In  the  meantime,  still  in  our  cubby-hole  of 

Families      (non-alumnae)  an  office  overlooking  the  dogwood  and  the 

not  renewing 143  105  .  .  ,  ,  ,  . 

campus  elms,  we  solemnly  ask  ourselves  the 

769         905  question:  "Are  we  downhearted?"     Well,  it 

New  subscribers 626          513  is   perfectly   evident   that   the   pioneers   who 

Subscribers  as  at  May  l. .     7808        7416  conceived  Smith  College  itself  more  than  half 

Net  Ioss 143         392  a    century    ago    deliberately    hitched    their 

So  much  for  the  acid  test!     How  shall  we  wagon,  not  to  a  single  star  as  did  "A  Century 

interpret  it?     We  have  published  17^  fewer  of  Progress,"  but  to  a  whole  constellation: 

pages  of  advertising  it  is  true,  but  there  have  Leo,  the  Lion,  whose  rays  flooded  their  spirits 

been  only  43  fewer  insertions,  which,  we  submit,  with  the  Courage  to  start  a  new  thing  and  to 

is  a  smaller  proportional  decrease  than  many  a  keep  it  going.     The  same  Courage  belonged 

commercial    magazine    can    boast    and    says  to    the   alumnae    who    launched    the    Smith 

much  for  the  persuasive  qualities  and  great  Alumnae  QUARTERLY  in  the  days  of  1909  and 

industry  of   India  Johnson,  the  Advertising  sent  it  forth  tc  900  subscribers  in  its  modest 

Manager.     There  are  392  fewer  subscribers,  brown  dress  and  48  pages  of  text.     Twenty- 

alas,  but  1201  of  our  7416  are  taking  advan-  four   years  have  passed;  the    rays   are   still 

tage  of  our  4-year  plan  and  are  paying  only  traveling;  and  the  QUARTERLY  in  a  snappy 

$5.00  for  4  years,  as  over  against  1120  last  cover  of  black  and  yellow,  100  pages  of  text 

year.     And  our  backlog  burns  the  brighter  and  many  pictures,  has  gone  out  not  only  to 

for  their  faith  in  the  surviving  powers  of  the  7416  subscribers  but  to  "A  Century  of  Prog- 

Quarterly!  ress"   itself  to  tell   the  world   about   Smith 

Nevertheless,  the  acid  etches  deeply  these  College  and  its  alumnae.  .  .  . 
words:  "Subscriptions  and  advertisements  are  "Business    is    picking    up    a    little,"    the 

sliding  backwards — in  quantity  not  in  quality —  printer  says.     Will  you  help  us  demonstrate 

faster  than  they  were  even  last  year,  and  a  normal  that  this  is  true? 
increase  appears  nowhere  on  our  books."  Edith  Naomi  Hill  '03,  Editor -in- Chief 
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The  Senior  Honor  %oll 

TIM  method  of  obtaining  Bcnior  member- 
ships in  i  he  Vssociation  and  subscript  ions 
to  i lu-  Q\  \kii  kin  through  the  house  presi- 
denti,  inaugurated  last  year,  proved  such 
a  success  ih. n  ii  was  used  again. 

\\,.  .He  very  happj  to  report  that  386 
seniors,  ').vl'(  of  1933,  have  become  mem- 
bers, I  ulfilling  our  promise,  we  publish 
below  the  list  of  campus  houses  with  100'; 
memberships  and  the  names  of"  the  girls  who 
,,1. i. lined  them.  They  .ire  printed  in  the 
order  in  which  "returns"  were  reported  at 
i  he  Alumnae  *  >ffice 

rhere  are  also  214  Qi  /utterly  subscribers 
in  the  (lass  <»!   1933. 

Comstock Mary  I.indeke 

h'.llen  Emerson Mary  Olmsted 

■.>  Annex .  .  .  .  Florence  Areson 

Morrow Barbara  Howard 

■  is Helen  Barlow 

Hubbard Marjorie  Lewis 

Ilof>kins  B Suzanne  Keller 

Gardiner Miriam  Macomber 

Baldwin Catharine  Christie 

!:'{"'"  •  : Icelia  Adams 

(  apen  Annex J 

Cillett Margaret  Baker 

Haven Helen  Chaddock 

Martha  Wilson.  .  .  .  Eleanor  Newhall 

Northrop Mary  Reynolds 

Litba  Club Nellie  Harrington 

Clark Margaret  Gordon 

Washburn Martha  Jones 

Tenney Theresa  Hoglund 

Dewey Katharine  Hartfelder 

//  Henshaw Helen  Malone 

5  /  Belmont Elizabeth  Lee 

10  Henshaw Virginia  Stewart 

paru   I  Bernice  Saisselin 

Chapin Emily  Robinson 

Dawes Natalie  Starr 

^Annual  Report  of  the  TresidenU 

THE  record  of  our  past  year,  the  52d  of 
our  Association,  is  one  upon  which  we 
may  look  with  real  satisfaction.  In  these 
days  when  in  many  organizations  only  red 
ink  is  in  use,  our  financial  reports  are  written 
in  black,  thanks  to  the  loyalty  of  our  members 
and  the  untiring  devotion  of  our  Office  Staff. 
In  the  midst  of  what  I  have  heard  called 
"this  economical  depression"  we  have  been 
so  economical  that  we  do  not  need  to  be 
depressed.  Bj  dint  of  sparing  expenditure 
and  unsparing  effort,  the  Association  has 
been  able  to  carry  on  undiminished  its  use- 

tiilness  to  its  members  and  to  the  College  and 
even  to  enter  important   new   fields  of  service. 


NAE  QUARTERLY 

A  most  striking  fact  that  the  year  has  em- 
phasized is  that  there  is  no  fluctuation  in  the 
loyalty  of  the  alumnae  to  Smith  College.  In 
bad  times  as  well  as  in  good  times,  the  curve  of 
alumnae  interest  mounts  steadily,  and  in 
these  days  when  the  need  is  great,  propor- 
tionately stronger  is  our  sense  of  privilege  in 
being  able  to  help. 

In  October,  the  5th  Alumnae  Week-End 
brought  more  than  350  alumnae  through  the 
Grecourt  Gates,  where  an  interesting  program 
had  been  planned  for  them:  visits  to  classes, 
luncheon  with  President  Neilson,  and  an 
evening  with  President  Woolley  of  Mount 
Holyoke  who  spoke  on  her  experiences  at  the 
Disarmament  Conference  at  Geneva. 

Our  Alumnae  Register  sent  out  last  Novem- 
ber listed  a  total  of  12,612  living  graduates  of 
Smith,  more  than  ten  thousand  of  whose 
names  appear  on  our  membership  cards. 
Seventy  Clubs  were  reported  in  the  Register; 
two  new  ones  are  now  organizing. 

It  costs  about  $4,000  to  publish  each  new 
Register — which  expense  is  borne  by  the 
College.  With  a  view  to  saving  this  sum, 
it  has  been  decided  to  omit  the  Register  next 
November.  We  shall  have  to  make  our  1932 
model  do  one  more  year,  furbishing  it  up  next 
autumn  with  a  stylish,  if  thin,  supplement  of 
reports  and  1933  lists. 

April  and  May  have  been  busy  months  for 
the  Association.  In  April  at  the  request  of 
the  College  authorities,  alumnae  cooperation 
was  enlisted  in  spreading  information  about 
the  new  plans  for  college  admissions;  and 
through  the  Clubs,  sub-freshmen  interested 
in  coming  to  Smith  were  entertained  and  in- 
formed about  the  College.  In  this  month 
also  the  Association  entertained  at  dinner 
some  50  house  presidents  and  other  representa- 
tives of  the  Senior  Class.  Mrs.  Lord,  our 
Alumnae  Trustee  in  Residence,  and  your 
president  spoke  to  them,  setting  forth  the 
many  advantages  and  privileges  that  come  to 
alumnae  through  the  Association.  We  may 
be  more  than  gratified  at  the  results  which 
these  senior  representatives  report,  for  24 
houses  have  joined  100%,  and,  while  all  reports 
are  not  yet  in,  the  total  percentage  of  1933 
joining  us  in  the  Association  will  be  we  hope 
over  90%. 

May  27  was  Field  Day  and  Float  Night  at 
the  College.  Taking  advantage  of  these 
colorful  events,  the  Association  selected  this 
day  as  School  Visiting  Day  and  invited  in- 
terested girls  from  schools  within  a  radius  of 
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100  miles  to  visit  the  College  as  its  guests. 
More  than  150  girls  came,  escorted  by  their 
teachers  or  their  parents.  Labeled  with  little 
blue  badges,  they  went  everywhere  and  saw 
everything,  being  fed  ice  cream  cones  on  the 
campus  and  tea  in  the  quadrangle.  It 
during  the  Study  Period  so  there  were  no 
classes,  but  members  of  the  Faculty  were  in 
different  buildings  and  laboratories  ready  to 
explain  everything. 

There  is  unfortunately  no  report  of  progress 
to  be  made  in  connection  with  our  cherished 
Alumnae  Building  project.  As  in  most 
families,  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  live  with 
Mother  and  we  feel  we  should  spend  the 
funds  we  raise  for  more  pressing  emergencies. 

The  outstanding  event  of  our  Alumnae 
Year  is  the  Alumnae  College,  of  which  you 
have  heard  and  of  which  you  may  read  in  the 
August  Quarterly.  How  wide  the  demand 
was  for  such  an  experiment  is  shown  in  the 
remarkable  response,  210  students  partici- 
pating. As  usual  the  College  has  met  our 
need  with  promptness  and  generosity,  and  the 
Alumnae  Office  with  a  lavish  consumption 
of  midnight  oil. 

The  alumnae  have  also  cooperated  with  the 
College  in  establishing  and  maintaining  the 
Smith  Booth  at  A  Century  of  Progress  Fair  in 
Chicago,  both  as  an  organization  through  the 
Office  and  as  individuals  through  the  members 
of  the  Chicago  Club  who  are  acting  as  host- 
esses and  managers.  If  you  are  going  to 
Chicago  this  summer,  don't  fail  to  visit  the 
Smith  Booth. 

These  times  we  have  just  passed  through 
are  called  the  Age  of  Keeping  Going.  As  we 
review  our  past  year,  we  must  feel  that  we 
have  not  only  kept  going  but  have  gone  far 
ahead.  That  we  have  been  able  to  do  so  is 
due  chiefly  to  our  resourceful  Florence  Snow. 

I  am  afraid  I  am  very  new  at  what  Will 
Rogers  calls  this  president  business.  I  have 
not  yet  found  out  why  the  most  important 
officer  of  us  all,  Florence  Snow,  does  not  stand 
up  here  before  you  and  make  her  own  report, 
instead  of  making  me  do  it  for  her.  Perhaps 
it's  because  she  is  so  exhausted  with  running 
the  Association  that  she  is  glad  to  sit  still 
for  a  whole  hour  and  a  half.  I  feel  very 
humble  when  I  contemplate  the  enormous 
service  she  renders,  and  so  impressed  was  I  by 
it  at  Council  time  that  I  burst  into  verse.  I 
hesitate  to  repeat  my  little  rhyme  for  fear 
some  of  my  predecessors  in  office  may  be 
offended,  and  I  want  to  assure  them  that  I 


know  nothing  of  the  past,  only  of  the  present. 
Anyway  my  verse  runs  like  this: 

Oh  Presidents  may  come  and  go, 

The  lean  ones  and  the  fatter, 

So  long  as  we  have  Florence  Snow 

It  really  doesn't  matter. 

Another  difficult  year  may  lie  ahead  of  us. 
but  with  Miss  Snow  as  our  guide,  and  the  loyal 
support  of  each  alumna,  there  should  be  no 
doubt  of  our  being  able  to  carry  on  and  to 
go  ahead. 

Frances  Carpenter  Huntington  '12 

The  tAb  ridged  JMinutes  of  the 
^Association  JMeeting 

THE  alumnae  were  welcomed  to  th 
annual   meeting  of  the   Association   by 
Mrs.  Huntington,  president. 

The  report  of  the  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion was  given. 

It  was  announced  that  because  of  the  cost  of 
printing  the  Register,  the  directors  of  the 
Association  had  voted  to  release  the  College 
from  its  publication  this  coming  year. 

Mrs.  Emerson,  Senior  Alumnae  Trustee, 
reported  for  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  annual  report  of  the  treasurer,  pre- 
sented by  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  was  accepted. 
The  net  income  for  the  year  was  $2,131.52. 
Although  the  receipts  are  $2,929.31  less  than 
last  year,  the  decrease  has  been  more  than 
offset  by  a  reduction  in  expenditures  of  $4,046. 
The  balance  of  cash  in  the  General  Treasury 
at  the  end  of  the  year  is  $7,289.85,  representing 
the  cash  reserve  of  the  Association. 

It  was  announced  that  the  Directors  had 
voted  to  give  to  the  College  through  the 
Alumnae  Fund,  two  full  scholarships — $500 
each — to  be  known  as  the  Alumnae  Office 
Scholarships. 

The  budget  for  1933-34  was  presented  by 
Isabel  Norton  and  was  adopted. 

It  was  voted: 
To  confer  honorary  membership  in  the  Alum- 
nae Association  upon  Mr.  Frank  Allan  Water- 
man. Mr.  Ernst  Heinrich  Mensel,  who  are 
retiring,  and  upon  Mr.  Julius  Seelye  Bixler, 
and  to  give  an  honorary  life  subscription  to 
the  Quarterly  to  Miss  Mary  Louise  Foster 
'91,  retiring. 

Mrs.  Rausch,  chairman,  reported  for  the 
Alumnae  Fund.  At  the  time  of  the  meeting 
a  total  of  $47,551  had  been  raised*.  $40,000  of 
this  to  go  for  Faculty  salaries.  $5000  for  the 
Jean  Cahoon  Memorial  Fund,  and  the  re- 
mainder for  current  scholarships. 
*  See  page  435  for  final  report. 
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Tin-  I  mi. I  Proje  I  for  1933  34  as  voted  by 
,1,,.  (  entral  Fund  Committee  was  endorsed. 
592.] 

Mrs.  Libby,  eh. linn. in  of  Branches  and 
Clubs,  reported  a  grand  t <>t nl  of  gifts  from 
clubs  ol  $13,981  54. 

Miss  Slocum,  chairman  of  the  Polling 
Committee,  read  the  result  of  the  election  of 
officers  and  directors.  'See  Department 
headii 

It  was  voted: 

In  extend  a  VOte  of  thanks  to  Fanny  (  I  last  - 
Plimpton  '03  and  Virginia  (Mellen) 
Hutchinson  'on  who  have  served  the  Associa- 
tion as  \  ice  president  and  Treasurer,  re- 
spect r  i 


President  Neilson  spoke  of  the  large  enroll- 
ment in  the  Alumnae  College,  and  also  dis- 
cussed the  question  of  Admissions  to  College, 
and  Scholarships.  [See  page  392.]  He  an- 
nounced that  $2 1  (),()()()  had  been  used  this 
year  for  scholarships  from  the  College  funds. 

The  date  of  the  Alumnae  Week-End  for 
1933  was  announced  as  October  14  and  the 
date  of  the  summer  meeting  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Club  at  Juniper  Lodge  as  August 
16. 

Louisa  Fast  spoke  on  behalf  of  Reid  Hall, 
the  American  University  Women's  Paris 
Club. 

Frances  Steele  Holden  '19.  Clerk 


J^ecrologp 


Ux-1881 

Harriet  K.  Arms,  March  17,  at  her  home  in 
South  Deerfield,  after  a  sudden  illness  of  a 
week  with  pneumonia. 

Ex-1882 

Mrs.  William  H.  Shuart  (Xella  Phillips), 
June  14. 

Ex- 1887 

Mrs.  Frederic  Kammerer  (Ida  Knapp), 
June  27,  after  a  long  illness.  For  the  last 
tru  years  she  had  spent  much  time  abroad. 
A  sister,  Mrs.  Gerard  Cox  of  Glen  Cove,  X.  V., 
and  a  brother,  Dr.  A.rnold  Knapp  of  New 
York,  survive. 

Ex-1888 

Eugenia  Bush,  December  30,  1932,  at  her 
home  in  Salem  (Ore.)  after  a  long  period  of 
invalidism. 

Mrs.  Sidney  Coolidge  (Mary  Colt), 
July  3,  after  a  long  illness.  Besides  her 
husband,  she  is  survived  by  five  sons:  Sidney 
Jr.,  Francis  L.  and  Philip,  of  Concord  (Mass.), 
Edmund  J.  of  Providence,  and  Dr.  Thomas 
B.  of  Cambridge;  two  daughters:  Mary, 
dean  and  associate  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Wellesley,  and  Helen  of  Concord;  and  a 
sister,  Josephine  B.  Colt  of  Boston. 
1892 

Mrs.  Isaac  K.  Phelps  (Martha  Austin), 
March  15,  in  New  Haven.  After  teaching 
science  in  Saratoga  and  llolyoke,  she  was  a 
graduate  scholar  and  university  fellow  at 
,i  ale.  Then  she  became  the  assistant  chemist 
at  K.  I.  Experiment  Station  and  later  taught 
at  Wilson  College.  Subsequently  she  did  re- 
search work  with  her  husband  and  con- 
tributed numerous  articles  to  the  American 
Journal  of  Science  and  the  R.  I.  State 
Bulletins. 

Anna  M.  Goodrich,  April  30,  at  Winter 
Park,  I'la.  Our  sympathy  goes  to  her  sister 
in  New  York  City.  We  remember  Anna  as  a 
quiet,  gentle  personality,  yet  possessing  force 
u  hich  was  utilized  in  her  profession  of  teaching 
m   Hampton   Institute,  \'a.      After  retirement 


she  spent  the  winters  in  Winter  Park  in  her 
own  home,  built  after  the  sale  of  her  orange 
grove  at  the  time  of  the  boom.  She  loved 
the  birds,  the  flowers,  the  beauty  of  Florida, 
and  had  many  friends  there  who  were  much 
attached  to  her. 

Ex-1895 

Mrs.   Alfred   E.   Stearns  (Kate   Deane), 
June  3,  in  Providence  after  an  illness  of  many 
years.     Dr.   Stearns  is  headmaster  emeritus 
of  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass. 
1896 

E.  Florence  Eaton,  July  6. 
1901 

Pauline  M.  Garey,  January  10,  1932. 

Alice  Kimball,  July  4,  after  three  weeks' 
illness. 

1905 

Mrs.  George  Ross  (Dagmar  Megie),  May 
11.  Dagmar  died  after  an  illness  of  three 
months.  She  was  born  in  Boonton,  X.  J., 
married  in  1909,  and  lived  there  all  her  life. 
Her  husband,  her  daughter  Helen  '33,  and  her 
son  George,  Drew  University  '35,  will  con- 
tinue to  make  it  their  home.  After  college 
Dagmar  taught  at  Erasmus  Hall  in  Brooklyn 
where  she  had  gone  to  school.  She  loved  to 
teach  and  she  had  a  rare  gift.  Educational 
problems  interested  her  always.  She  worked 
with  the  Board  of  Education  in  Boonton  for 
20  years,  serving  for  a  long  time  as  the  only 
woman  member.  After  studying  child  psy- 
chology for  three  years  at  Columbia  she  took 
her  M.A.,  and  lacked  only  the  examinations 
and  the  thesis  for  her  Ph.D.  She  had  been 
secretary  of  the  Xew  Jersey  A.  A.  I  .  W.,  was 
active  in  Republican  politics,  and  served  on 
the  first  jury  of  women  in  the  county. 

But  our  memories  of  Dagmar  are  concerned 
not  so  much  with  what  she  did  as  what  she 
was.  She  had  the  great  gift  of  friendship. 
I  ler  vivid,  unself-conscious,  sunny  personality, 
her  ready  sympathy  and  understanding,  her 
joyous  sharing  of  every  experience,  made  life 
a  more  pleasant  thing  for  us  all. 
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Anne  Streator,  December  2l),  \{)M,  at 
Cleveland,  after  two  years  of  ill  health. 
Since  her  graduation,  Anne  had  devoted  her 
life  to  her  parents.  Her  father  died  in  \{>±<> 
and  her  mother  in  1932.  We  are  glad  to 
quote  here  from  a  very  beautiful  Utter  written 
by  Anne's  pastor,  Mr.  Jacob  Goldner:  "I 
have  never  known  a  more  beautiful,  more 
nearly  ideal  home  life  than  that  created  by 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Streator  and  their  daughter 
Anne.  Each  seemed  to  live  for  the  other. 
Anne's  was  not  a  typical  woman's  career,  but 
it  was  one  of  the  most  Christ-like  I  have  ever 
observed." 

1908 

Mrs.  Ferdinand  Schevill  (Clara  Meier), 
June  17.  A  Memorial  Service  was  held  for 
her  in  the  Chapel  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Certain  names  have  the  capacity  to  evoke 
images.  Clara  Meier's  name  is  one  of  these. 
As  I  say  it  slowly  over,  there  rises  in  my 
mind  a  series  of  pictures,  all  of  them  lovely, 
some  of  them  dazzling  in  their  beauty.  First, 
I  have  a  glimpse  of  a  very  young  girl,  fair- 
haired  and  tall,  two  long  braids  over  her 
shoulders  Gretchen  fashion,  a  slow,  shy  smile, 
and  a  hauntingly  beautiful  voice.  Next,  I 
see  that  young  girl  as  we  all  knew  her  in 
College,  a  fine  physique,  a  fine  mind,  a  face 
of  unforgettable  beauty.  Later  the  picture 
that  stands  out  most  vividly  is  the  way  she 
looked  that  afternoon  in  the  high-ceilinged, 
many-windowed  Xew  York  studio  where  she 
told  me  of  her  approaching  marriage  to  the 
young  professor,  Ferdinand  Schevill.  A 
goddess  come  to  earth  bearing  gifts  could  not 
have  filled  that  darkening  room  with  greater 
radiance.  These  last  few  years  I  have  not 
seen,  only  heard  of  her,  of  the  lovely  singing 
voice  she  was  developing,  and  of  her  devotion 
to  her  music. 

Our  goddess  has  gone.  But  the  vision  re- 
mains and  will  remain  so  long  as  there  are 
people  alive  who  loved  her.  D.   K. 

1911 

Mrs.  Philip  D.  Hoyt  (Florence  Vale),  April 
30,  after  a  long  illness.  Florence  wras  married 
in  1917,  and  in  1918  her  husband  went  to 
France,  with  the  A.E.F.  Mr.  Hoyt  is  now 
First  Deputy  Police  Commissioner  of  the 
City  of  Xew  York.  Besides  her  husband,  she 
leaves  two  children:  Philip  (12)  and  Xancy 
(10);  and  three  sisters:  Beatrice,  Mrs.  C. 
Ralph  Diehl,  and  Mrs.  Theodore  P.  Kilian. 
1917 

Mrs.  William  K.  Wilson  (Elizabeth 
Cook),  May  11,  after  an  illness  of  eight  years. 

"Cookie"  has  been  separated  from  her 
husband  and  four  children  (Janet,  Nancy, 
Susan,  and  Gordon)  since  1925,  taking  treat- 
ment at  Saranac  Lake  and  Colorado  Springs. 
She  underwent  three  rib  resection  operations 
in  Boston,  after  which  the  family  had  hopes  of 
a  cure.  She  had  spent  the  past  year  in 
Sharon  (Mass.)  to  be  nearer  her  mother  and 
the  children,  who  were  at  Annisquam,  and  her 
husband,  who  was  in  Boston. 

She  did  a  great  deal  of  reading,  particularly 


of  the  ancient  civilizations,  and  talked  <>i 
taking  a  Master's  degree  from  the  "prone 
position."  she  kept  up  a  prolific  (<>n« 
spondence  and  contributed  frequently  i<> 
magazines  and  newspapers.  She  appreciated 
to  the  utmost  her  mother's  unfailing  devotion 
in    caring   for    her   children.     Her    husband 

writes  of  her:  "  I  Icr  spirit  never  failed  and  -he 

remained  her  bright,  cheery  -ell   through  ii 

all   with    never  a   complaint    or   intimation   of 

her  true  feeling.  I  believe  her  physical  handi- 
cap brought  out  her  man>-  fine  characteristics 
to  a  greater  degree  than  would  ot  herwise  have 
been  possible.  She  made  a  brave  light  againsl 
the  greatest  of  odd-  and  unfortunately  lost. 
She  is  bmied  in  a  beautiful  Bpo1  b>  tin-  sea  .it 
Annisquam.     It  was  her  wish." 

Her  rare  sense  of  humor,  mental  alertness, 
zest  for  life  and  staunch  loyalties  made  com- 
panionship with  her  an  inspiring  and  very 
much  cherished  experience. 

A.  F.   U.  '17,   I).  A.  O.  '16 
Ex-1919 

Mrs.  William  Nottingham  (Margaret 
Crouch),  January  21. 

1925 

Kathleen  Tildsley,  June  7,  in  New  York 
City,  alter  several  months'  illness. 

Into  the  last  eight  years  Kathleen  crowded 
more  accomplishment  than  most  people 
achieve  in  twice  that  time.  Those  of  us  who 
knew  her  in  College  understand  how  this 
was  possible. 

After  graduating  she  became  associated 
with  Hemphill  Xoyes  &  Co.,  bankers.  For 
the  last  year  and  a  half  she  had  been  an  as- 
sistant buyer  at  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.  Kathleen 
is  best  known,  however,  for  her  work  in  the 
Hoover  group  in  Republican  politics  and  for 
her  aid  in  Mrs.  Ruth  Pratt's  successful 
Congressional  campaign  in  1930.  In  1928  she 
joined  a  committee  to  work  for  the  nomination 
of  Hoover  and  handled  the  committee's 
finances  for  many  months.  After  Mr.  Hoo- 
ver's nomination  she  spent  four  months  in 
Xew  York  State  headquarters  in  charge  of 
preparation  and  distribution  of  campaign 
supplies.  For  Mrs.  Pratt,  Kathleen  assembled 
and  headed  a  large  force  of  campaigners. 
She  was  an  active  member  of  the  Woman's 
National  Republican  Club  and  of  the  New 
York  Smith  Club. 

It  is  impossible  to  translate  into  words  the 
vitality  and  gallantry  that  were  Kathleen's. 
Where  others  were  troubled  by  details,  she 
saw  the  goal  ahead  and,  with  a  rare  combina- 
tion of  persistence  and  charm,  accomplished 
whatever  task  she  embarked  upon.  The 
world  has  lost  a  person  of  ability  and  en- 
thusiasm, seldom  found  in  our  generation; 
the  College  a  loyal  and  constructively  critical 
daughter;  her  classmates,  a  devoted  and  be- 
loved friend.  Her  mother  is  Bertha  (Wat- 
ters)  Tildsley  '94,  and  her  sisters,  Jane  '18,  and 
Margaret  '22. 

Mrs.  John  J.  Schlenk  (Frances  West), 
May  S,  from  pneumonia,  she  i-  survived  by 
her  husband  and  a  year  and  a  half  old  son. 
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send  all  news  for  the  November  Quarterly  to  your  class  secretary  by  Sept.  23.     The 
in  reserve  the  right  to  omit  all  items  which  in  their  judgment  are  not  submitted  in  legible 
form  and  also  items  which  in  their  judgment  are  too  informal  for  insertion  in  a  magazine. 

(  "i  KKI -  \  I    PUHLICATION'S,  WE  SEE  BY  THE  PAPERS,  and  NECROLOGY 

for  additional  items. 

The  other  three  class  officers  remain  the 
same,  and  we  four  are  ready  to  serve  you  until 
our  55th. 

Elizabeth    (Lawrence)     Clarke,     Pres. 

"  Charlotte  R.  Willard  of  Merzifon:  Her  Life 
and  Times,"  edited  by  Ernest  Pye,  has  been 
published  by  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  New 
York,  as  this  issue  goes  to  press.  Henry 
Morgenthau,  former  ambassador  to  Turkey, 
says  in  commenting  on  Charlotte  Willard, 
"  She  was  one  of  those  saintly  souls  who  craved 
for  opportunities  to  help  others." 
1884 

Class  secretary — Louise  Kelsey,  150  E.  35th 
St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Annie  (Allis)  Payne's  eyes  are  somewhat 
better,  but  she  still  cannot  use  them  for  read- 
ing, writing,  or  sewing.  Her  sister  Fannie 
does  these  things  for  her. 

Mary  (Duguid)  Dey's  husband  has  just 
celebrated  his  80th  birthday  and  the  50th 
year  of  Dey  Brothers  in  Syracuse,  at  a  dinner 
at  which  300  of  the  store  family  were  present. 
Mr.  Dey  walks  daily  the  mile  and  a  half  to 
and  from  the  store. 

Vida  Scudder,  who  has  retired  from  active 
life  (see  February  Atlantic),  is  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Christian  Ethics  at  Wellesley; 
lecturing  at  the  Wellesley  Inst,  of  Social 
Progress  and  serving  on  its  Board;  lecturing 
at  an  institute  of  Franciscan  studies;  and 
incidentally  writing  a  few  articles. 
1885 

Class  secretary — Ruth    Franklin,    23   Sher- 
man St.,  Newport,  R.  I. 
1886 

Class  secretary — Mary  Eastman,  Chester- 
field, Mass. 

See  We  See  by  the  Papers  for  note  on  Annie 
(Russell)  Marble. 

1887 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  G.  A.  Mirick  (Grace 
James),  Williamsburg,  Mass. 

Ruth  (Bowles)  Baldwin  has  rented  her 
home  in  New  Canaan  (Ct.)  until  May  1934, 
and  will  make  her  headquarters  with  her 
daughter,  Ruth  Folinsbee  '12,  in  New  Hope, 
Pa. 

1888 

Class  secretary — Mabelle  Chase.  Bolton, 
Mass. 


1879 
\o  recent   news  has  come  to  the  Alumnae 
<  office  from  the  class. 

1880 
Class  secretary     Mrs.  E.  W.  Higbee  (Netta 
WetherbeeJ,  8  West  St.,  Northampton,  Mass. 
1881 
Class  secretary     Eliza  Huntington,  88  Har- 
vard  St.,  Newtonville,  Mass. 
See  the  Necrology. 

The  editor  makes  bold  to  insert  an  item 
about  the  secretary  which  she  is  too  modest  to 
add  herself.  Miss  Huntington  attended  the 
Alumnae  College.  She  brought  her  type- 
writer with  her,  and  every  night  when  younger 
and  less  valiant  souls  uere  weary,  she  typed 
her  voluminous  notes  of  the  lectures  of  the  day 
and  evening. 

1882 
Class  secretary     Nina  Browne,  c/o  Alumnae 
Office,  Northampton,  Mass. 

(  .race  Blanchard  is  spending  the  summer  in 
Europe. 

Nina  Browne  is  spending  the  summer  at 
South  Byfield,  Mass.  She  attended  the 
Alumnae  College. 

Sophia  Clark  is  confined  to  her  bed,  but  is 
comfortable. 

1  )r.  Josephine  Milligan  sends  a  correction 
in  the  data  published  under  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
elections  in  May.  Her  honorary  degree  was 
from  Illinois  Col.,  and  not  from  the  Univ.  of 
111. 

Ex- 1882 
See  the  Necrology. 

The  Shuart  sisters  are  in  Rochester  for  the 
summer. 

1883 
Class    secretary     Mrs.     W.    G.     Partridge 
Mar)     Payne),    Spring    &    Maple    avenues, 
V  Y. 
The  special  account  of  our  Reunion  is  on 
Please  note  the  name  and  address 
of  <>ur  secretary.     You  will  hear  more  from 
her  later,  but  she  will  not  write  to  you  for  any 
for   'In-   Ql  IRTERL1      she  will   send   in 
\\  hat  >  on  send  her! 

Alter  seeing  the  picture  of  our  L.  H.  D.  on 
106,  if  you  want  a  photograph  of  the 
group  please  write  to  me  and  1  will  send  you 
one.     I  have  ordered  a  few. 
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New  Officers:  Pres.,  Jennie  (Chamber- 
lain) Hosford;  Vice-pres.,  Harriet  (Duguid) 
Amerman;  Sec.-Treas.,  Mabelle  Chase;  Fund 
Chairman,  Nettie  Whitney. 

For  Reunion  Report  sec  page  409. 

Anna  Gardner,  who  lias  been  asst.  principal 
at  the  Lawrence  High  School  in  Falmouth 
(Mass.)  for  41  years,  retires  in  June.  She  is 
the  founder  of  the  school  fund  to  aid  college 
students,  of  the  School  Improvement  Soc., 
and  of  the  Outlook  Club. 

See  the  Necrology. 

New  Address.-  May  Louise  Nichols,  33 
Westland  Av.,  West  Hartford,  Ct . 
1889 

Class  secretary—Lucy  Allen,  35  Webster 
St.,  West  Newton,  Mass. 

Alice  (Buswell)  Towle  reports  a  new  grand- 
son, Howland  Shaw  Russell,  born  Feb.  27, 
3d  child  and  2d  son  of  her  daughter  Caroline 
Towle  Russell. 

On  Good  Friday,  in  the  presence  of  many 
friends,  the  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Hot  Springs  (Ark.)  presented  to 
Inez  Whitfield  a  fine  electric  wheel  chair,  in 
recognition  of  her  contribution  to  the  civic 
and  cultural  welfare  of  the  city.  It  was  also  a 
tribute  of  affection,  in  which  a  very  few  of  her 
College  friends  were  privileged  to  share.  We 
all  rejoice  with  Inez  in  this  civic  honor  so  well 
deserved. 

New  Address. — Mrs.  F.  L.  Palmer, 
(Elizabeth  Paine),  592  Lincoln  Av.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn,  (after  Sept.  1). 

1890 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  F.  F.  Davidson 
(Adaline  Allen), '59  Woodland  Rd.,  Auburn- 
dale,  Mass. 

Edith  (Elmer)  Wood  writes  that  her  sons 
are  both  "inveterate  paleontologists."  Hor- 
ace, the  elder,  is  head  of  the  dept.  of  biology 
at  Dana  Col.,  Newark  (N.  J.),  and  Albert 
is  asst.  in  biology  at  Long  Island  Univ.  in 
Brooklyn.  Both  were  honor  graduates  from 
Princeton  and  Horace  has  a  Ph.D.  from  Co- 
lumbia. He  married  a  delightful  girl  who  has 
a  Ph.D.  in  zoology  from  Yale  and  together 
they  work  at  many  scientific  experiments. 
They  have  gone  fossil  hunting  for  the  summer 
in  Wyoming  and  Montana.  Albert  is  spend- 
ing the  summer  with  his  mother,  who  will 
probably  take  an  apartment  near  her  sons  in 
the  fall. 

Susan  (Homans)  Woodruff  sails  June  28  for 
Russia,  returning  in  September.  She  plans 
to  go  through  the  Collective  Farms  of  Soviet 
Russia  and  to  visit  the  Crimea  and  Caucasus 
Mountains. 

Leonora  Sprague's  niece  reports  that  Leo- 
nora's health  is  entirely  recovered;  she  is  liv- 
ing with  her  sister  in  her  lovely  old  home  with 
its  delightful  garden  in  Schenectady. 
1891 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  H.  B.  Boardman  (Car- 
olyn Peck),  49  Glendale  Rd.,  Belmont,  Mass. 

Alice  (Clute)  Ely's  son  Lloyd  is  working  for 
Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

Mary  Louise  Foster.     See  page  367. 

Carolyn  (Peck)  Boardman  has  sold  her 
home  in  Schenectady  and  expects  to  live  in  or 


near  Boston  nexl  winter.     Note  new  address 
above. 

Lilian  Skinner  spent    the  winter  and  spring 

m    Florida.     Present    address,   c/o   National 
Bank,  Westfield,  V  Y. 

Janet     (Wallace)     Curtis     is    spending     the 

summer  on  her  Connecticut  farm. 


How  about  sending  a  subscription  for 
the  QUARTERLY  as  a  gift? 


1892 
Class  secretary     Mrs.  I.  II.  Upton  (Kather- 

ine  Haven),  20  Park  View  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

See  the  Necrology. 

Abby  Arnold,  Katherine  (Haven)  Upton, 
and  Mary  'Vanderbeekj  Giles  '93  enjoyed  a 
delightful  week-end  with  Eliza  Bridges  in 
April,  described  by  the  hostess  as  "a  house- 
party  of  young  girls." 

Elizabeth  (Learoyd)  Ewing's  mother  died 
May  21,  in  her  94th  year,  after  a  happy  old 
age,  quite  free  from  ailments. 

Elsie  (Pratt)  Jordan  has  a  4th  grandchild, 
Deborah  Stuart,  daughter  of  her  2d  son. 
Edwin.  Elsie  and  her  husband  spent  hist 
winter  in  Jamaica. 

An  essay  by  Laura  Wild,  "An  Observation 
upon  Tyndale's  Linguistic  Genius,"  was 
included  in  a  volume  of  representative  studies 
presented  to  Dr.  Duncan  Mac  Donald  of 
Hartford  Theological  Seminary  by  a  group  of 
his  former  students  upon  his  70th  birthday. 
Dr.  MacDonald  is  one  of  the  most  eminent 
Biblical  and  Arabic  scholars  in  the  country. 
Laura  says  modestly,  "Such  a  volume  is  sup- 
posed to  remind  a  man  of  the  fruits  of  his 
efforts  in  sending  lesser  lights  along  the  paths 
of  knowledge!" 

1893 

Class  secretary — Virginia  Lyman,  157  Ly- 
man PI.,  Englewood,  N.  J. 

New  Officers:  Pres.,  Imogene  Weeks; 
Vice-pres.,  Anne  (Morris)  Stevens;  Fund 
Chairman,  Ellen  Cook. 

For  Reunion  Report  see  page  410. 

Harriet  Bigelow's  2  nieces  graduated  with 
honors  in  June.  Harriet  is  taking  her 
sabbatical  next  year. 

Ellen  (Bradbury)  Brittingham  sailed  for 
England  in  April  and  so  missed  Reunion. 

Ellen  Cook  has  a  house  in  Jaff rey  (N.  II. 
where  she  lives  in  summer  and  makes  interest- 
ing experiments  in  cooking. 

Florence  (Corliss)  Lamont  went  to  England 
in  May,  hoping  to  recover  strength  after  her 
illness.  Her  daughter  Eleanor  '32  has  been 
studying  all  winter  in  the  Univ.  of  London 
where  her  husband  also  studied  art  history. 

Ina  (Davis)  Burgoyne  was  in  Chicago  at 
the  time  of  reunion. 

Marion  (Dow)  Eaton's  mother  has  died 
and  her  father,  aged  92,  had  pneumonia  in 
June.  Her  daughter  was  also  ill  with  rheu- 
matic fever.  No  wonder  Marion  was  not  in 
Northampton. 

Mary  Du  Bois  retired  from  teaching  in 
June  having  been   head  of  the  mathematics 
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Oxford  School,  Hartford  (Ct.)  for  6 

ea     Man   Bal    .it    the   speakers 
e  Boston  Smith  Club  luncheon. 
j     Merrick's  daughter  Florence  is 
teaching  in  a  nursery  school  in  Holyoke,  has 

Second  Congregational  Church 
kindergarten  class,  and  tutors  our  Class 
Babj  a  little  bo)  , 

Grace  I  ield  Spottiswoode  is  secretary  of 
the  <  Grange  ( Orphan  Soc. 

M.iin      Hamilton     Marquis's  mother  died 
II  ,ii  the  age  of  101. 

\l.ir>     Harwood's    brother   died    suddenly 

•i  (.pcr.it  ion  at  St.  Luke's  llosp.,  N.  Y. 

(         I  hi-  prevented   her  attending   Reunion. 

Laura  'Trait  Strang  went  to  Princeton 
immediately  after  Commencement  to  see  her 
youngest  son  graduate. 

Helen  (Putnam)  Blake's  daughter  Betty 
'28  had  2  paintings  in  the  Spring  Salon  in 
Paris.  Helen  was  in  Paris  at  Reunion  time. 
See  1928  notes. 

Florence  Sabin  will  spend  part  of  the  sum- 
mer in  Denver,  Colo.     See  page  375. 

Edith  Tail  Chauncey's  son  Henry  has  a 
son.  William,  horn  in  April. 

Maria  (Woollen)  Hyde  took  her  M.A.  in 
history  at  Indiana  Univ.  in  1929.  She  is  now 
n1  prof,  in  elementary  education  at 
Butler  Univ.,  Indianapolis.  Her  daughter 
Helen  took  a  B.S.  at  Skidmore  in  1932,  major- 
ing in  interior  decoration  in  the  Art  School. 
Ex- 1893 

Mary  Bragaw)  Tinker  has  a  granddaughter 
aged  2,  her  son  Frederick's  child.  Frederick 
is  a  lawyer  in  \.  Y.  C. 

Maud  (Emerson)  Fitts's  daughter  Miriam, 
Wellesley  '32,  is  taking  a  course  in  library 
science  at  Simmons. 

Elisabeth   (Smith)   Hatch's  daughter   Isa- 
dore  '31   is  a  graduate  student  in  the  music 
dept.  at  Smith.     She  played  the  violin  in  the 
String  Orchestra  during  Commencement. 
1894 

Class  secretary—  Martha  Mason,  1020  Fifth 
Av..  \.  V.  C. 

Sarah  Bawden  enjoyed  her  sabbatical  term 
this  spring  in  Miami  where  she  shared  a 
bungalow  with  some  friends.  In  April  she 
went  to  her  summer  cottage,  "Shadow 
Brook,"  in  Connecticut  between  Danbury 
and  Canaan,  to  plant  her  garden. 

Mary  (Frost)  Sawyer  is  rejoicing  over  her 
Isl  grandchild,  Margaret  Frost,  born  June  6, 
daughter  of  her  son  George. 

(  era  Warburton)  Hussa's  son  Theodore 
Jr.  is  achieving  remarkable  success  as  an  ar- 
llis  work  has  appeared  in  numerous 
exhibitions  throughout  the  year,  the  most 
important  being  the  winter  Pa.  Acad,  in 
Philadelphia,  and   the  spring   Nat.  Acad,   in 

Bertha  (Watters)  Tildsley's  daughter  Kath- 
leen '25  died  June  7  after  6  months'  illness. 

Grace  (Wenham)  Crow  ell  writes  that  her 
daughter  Jean  is  to  get  her  M.A.  degree  this 
vear  from  the  Hartford  Seminary  Foundation. 
She  has  been  asked  to  take  charge  of  the 
I  ibrary  School  at  Wuchang,  China. 


1895 

Class  secretary — Carolyn  Swett,  Hudson 
View  Gardens,  183d  St.  &  Pinehurst  Av., 
\.  V.  C. 

Dr.  Ashley  H.  Thorndike,  husband  of 
Annette  (Lowell)  Thorndike,  died  suddenly  in 
New  York.  Dr.  Thorndike  had  been  chair- 
man of  the  graduate  English  in  Columbia  for 
many  years  and  was  a  well-known  writer  and 
lecturer. 

1896 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Edward  P.  Ripley 
(Edith  Wheeler),  Webster  Rd.  Upper,  Weston, 
Mass. 

1896  daughters  graduated  from  Smith  in 
June  were:  Laura  (Crane)  Burgess's  Valeria, 
Julia  (Oilman)  Clark's  Dorothy,  Edith 
(Wheeler)  Ripley's  Cora,  and  Mary  Brooks, 
daughter  of  our  late  classmate,  Maude 
(McLeod)  Brooks. 

Mabel  (Calef)  Allen  became  a  '96  grand- 
mother with  the  advent,  Jan.  20,  of  Lura 
Wells  Allen,  daughter  of  her  eldest  son,  Stan- 
ley. Her  daughter  Lucy  '28  is  again  at  her 
post  as  instructor  in  the  Children's  Hosp., 
Boston,  after  being  severely  injured  by  a 
motorist  in  Boston  last  October. 

Elizabeth  (Cutter)  Morrow's  son  Dwight, 
Amherst  '33,  and  daughter  Constance  '35 
have  gone  to  Vienna  with  the  Amherst 
Masquers  this  summer.     See  page  375. 

Martha  (Hale)  Harts's  daughter  Cynthia 
graduated  from  The  Stuart  School,  a  junior 
college  of  the  arts,  and  has  just  finished  2 
years  at  The  Child-Walker  School  of  Fine 
Arts  in  Boston,  where  she  specialized  in 
portraiture  and  studied  under  Charles  Hop- 
kinson.  Cynthia  has  her  own  studio  at  the 
Hart  home  in  Madison,  Ct. 

Eva  (Hills)  Eastman's  elder  son,  John, 
graduated  from  Amherst  in  June. 

Margaret  (Manson)  Holcomb's  niece  Effie 
Manson  '29  was  married  June  24  to  Donald  H. 
Butler.  Margaret  suffered  a  severe  fall  in 
May,  but  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  take 
her  part  in  the  wedding  events. 

Mary  (Poland)  Cushman  gave  a  lecture  in 
May  on  Flower  Arrangement,  under  the 
auspices  of  Miss  Amy  Sacker's  School,  Boston. 
The  illustrating  slides  were  of  remarkable 
artistic  beauty. 

Edith  Rockwell  writes  from  Florida  that 
she  is  taking  up  literary  work  again,  after  a 
period  of  rest. 

Edith  (Wheeler)  Ripley  had  to  divide 
Commencement  week-end  between  her  daugh- 
ter Cora  at  Smith  and  her  son  Edward  P. 
Jr.  who  was  graduating  at  Williams. 

Caroline  Wing  returned  in  May  from  a 
winter  on  the  Riviera  to  spend  the  summer  at 
her  Bangor  home.  She  went  on  for  the 
Commencement  exercises  of  her  niece  at 
Yassar. 

Anne  (Young)  Copeland's  daughter  Eliza- 
beth '30  was  married  June  22  to  Fred  W. 
Tinney  of  Malta,  Mont.  The  young  couple 
received  higher  degrees  simultaneously,  ear- 
lier in  the  week,  Elizabeth  an  M.A.  in  zoology 
from  Smith,  Mr.  Tinney  a  Ph.D.  in  botany 
from  Univ.  of  Wis. 
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Ex- 1896 
Mabel  (Millett)  Carhart's  son  Clinton  was 
graduated  in  June  from  Princeton,  also  Ins 
father's  Alma  Mater.  Visiting  relatives  in 
Boston  en  route  to  her  summer  home  in 
Wayne  (Me.),  she  held  reunion  with  local 
'96ers. 

Bertha  (Nixon)  de  Tarnovvsky's  son  Nixon, 
Harvard  '35,  is  a  member  of  the  Harvard 
( dee  Club  and  is  also  distinguishing  himself  in 
dramatics.  Bertha  and  Clara  (Burnham) 
Platner  had  a  brief  meeting  during  the  hitter's 
trip  to  Chicago  in  May. 

Oertrude      (Porter)      Hall      arrived      from 
Syria  in  July,  for  a  series  of  visits.     Her  son 
Harry  was  married  June  1°  in   Norwalk  (0 
to  Mary  King,  and  is  to  live  in  Cambridge  and 
continue  his  work  at  Harvard. 
1897 

Class  secretary — Louise  Peloubet,  11  How- 
land  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

(Summer  addresses  mean  a  welcome  to 
near-by  or  touring  '97.) 

Helen  Atwater  reports  that  the  local  Smith 
Club  held  its  May  picnic  at  the  lovely  home  of 
Helen  (Woodward)  Wilson.  In  June  the 
former  was  scheduled  to  make  an  important 
report  at  the  meetings  of  the  American  Home 
Economics  Assn.  in  Milwaukee.  On  the  way 
back  she  expected  to  stop  in  Chicago  for  some 
home  economics  meetings  of  the  N.  E.  A.  and 
to  sail  July  13  for  2  months  in  Europe. 

Rachel  Baldwin  has  returned  from  Cali- 
fornia, and  her  present  address  is,  The  Home- 
stead, Hinman  Av.,  Evanston,  111. 

Anna  (Casler)  Chesebrough's  mother  died 
in  May  in  Little  Falls  (N.  Y.)  at  the  age  of  83. 

Ada  Comstock  wrote  on  June  11  that  she 
had  just  returned  from  the  funeral  of  her 
father,  who  died  at  Moorhead  (Minn.)  at  the 
age  of  91.  On  June  9,  while  in  Indianapolis 
speaking  at  the  Tudor  Hall  Commencement, 
she  saw  Franc  (Hale)  Wales. 

Margaret  (Cox)  Wright's  son,  Rev.  Walter 
Wright,  was  married  June  10  to  Eleanore 
Howell. 

Ellen  (Dodge)  Scott  left  Omaha  June  7  on 
a  motor  tour  east,  seeing  various  classmates 
en  route,  and  meeting  the  Boston  group  at 
luncheon  June  19.  Lucia  Gilbert  was  another 
special  guest  on  this  occasion. 

Mabel  (Hersom)  Jones  is  moving  to  New 
York  where  her  son  is  in  business.  She  will 
live  in  Helen  Tredick's  apartment  during  the 
summer,  80  Winthrop  St.,  Brooklyn. 

Lucy  Hunt  was  elected  president  of  the 
Hartford  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  April,  and  treasurer 
of  the  Council  of  Congregational  Women  of 
Ct.  in  May. 

Agnes  (Jeffrey)  Shedd's  daughter  Agnes 
'M  was  married  to  Harold  Urquhart  Andreae, 
June  24. 

Climena  Judd  has  resigned  from  the  princi- 
palship  of  the  Mary  A.  Burnham  School  and 
is  to  take  charge  of  scholarships  at  Smith, 
beginning  her  duties  in  July.  Address, 
College  Hall. 

Katherine  (Lahm)  Parker's  older  daughter 
Katherine  '31  was  presented  at  Court  in 
London    May    17.     She    has   been    studying 
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dramatic   art    there   and    traveling.      Ann    '32 

is  working  for  her  Master's  degree  at  North 
w  estern  l  fniv. 

Alice  (Lord    Parsons  expects  t<>  be  at  her 
country   place   "with   Leonora    '36  and    Pa 
tricia    43  most   <>l   the  summer  except   for  a 
motor  trip  to  ( IhicagO, 

I  lorence  (Low)  Kelsey's  daughter  Jane  '  1 1 

has  won  a   scholarship  for  stud\   in  Geneva 

this  slimmer  at  the  Internal.  Lnion.  She  is 
president  of  the  Inlernat.  Relations  Club  at 
Sniit  h  for  t  he  coining  year. 

('.race   (Lyon)    Rickert's  daughter    Louise 

ex- '31  is  to  be  married  July  11  to  John  I  lint 
ReynderS.      She  is  tO  live  in   Worcester. 

Anne  (McWilliams  Gans's  daughter  Alice 
Miller  was  married  June  1(>  to  James  Brooks 
Fiske,  the  grandson  of  t  he  historian.  Anne  is 
coming  east  in  August . 

Perley  '(Merrill)  Macfarland's  daughter 
Lucia  has  a  son,  J.  Ilarrie  llogan  3d,  born 
May  1.  Lucia  is  making  her  home  with  her 
father.  Perley's  older  son,  C.  Stedman  Jr., 
was  married  July  8  to  Muriel  Lodge,  daughter 
of  the  Episcopal  rector  at  Montclair,  \.  J. 

Lucy  Wales  Montague  writes  of  a  unique 
experience  at  Stephens  Col.  in  Columbia, 
Mo.,  "where  the  beginnings  of  women's  edu- 
cation in  that  region  were  made  by  my  grand- 
mother (on  her  mother's  side)  KM)  years  ago.*' 
Lucy,  representing  the  historic  Lucy  Wales, 
was  the  main  figure  of  a  centennial  celebration, 
and  for  the  first  time  wore  cap  and  gown  and 
found  herself  before  the  microphone  and  the 
Paramount  camera.  "  My  invitation  came 
on  Monday  and  I  was  on  my  way  Thursday, 
for  they  had  been  about  2  years  digging  me 
up." 

( irace  (Page)  Bennett  says  the  world  has 
been  "one  rushing  daze"  for  her  since  her 
husband's  death  Now  11.  She  has  had  an 
active  law  office  to  close  and  straighten  out. 
On  July  19,  1932  she  acquired  her  Id  grand- 
child. 

Mary  (Rockwell)  Cole  and  her  family  are 
to  spend  the  summer  at  their  Rhode  Island 
cottage,  Taylor's  Lane,  Little  Compton. 
Some  of  them  are  to  drive  to  Chicago  for  the 
Exposition. 

Clara  I  Phillips)  Rogers  has  had  her  daugh- 
ter Caroline  ex- '31  from  San  Francisco  with 
small  Caroline,  aged  9  months,  visiting  her 
for  6  weeks. 

Lucia  Russell  is  planning  to  spend  July  at 
Sillery  Convent,  Quebec,  "studying  at 
French." 

Mary  (Shepard)  Clough  wrote  in  June  that 
she  had  just  returned  from  Europe  where  she 
had  visited  many  countries  during  the  la  si 
year.  She  attended  a  Smith  tea  in  P.iris 
where  she  met  "some  lovely  Smith  juniors, 
among  them  Helen  At  water's  niece.''  Doro- 
thy '21,  our  class  baby,  has  been  at  home.  Mr. 
(lough's  health  having  been  so  poor  as  to 
make  it  necessary  for  him  to  leave  his  business 
in  the  hands  of  Dorothy's  husband. 

Harriet   (Simons)  Cray's  summer  addn 
161    Beacon  St..    Boston.      She  speni    most    <<t 
the  winter  at   Palma,  and  in  Sicily,   Italy,  and 
France.     Her     grandchildren     now      number 
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four:  a  boj  and  a  girl  in  her  son's  family,  and 

2  boj  -  i  i  net  daughter's. 

ii  Strong  made  a  visit  to  The  Baldwin 
School    in   June,   being  there  for  the  school 
lencement  and  the  Bryn  Mawr  garden 
party. 

I  henna  (Townaend)  Barnard  has  had  with 
her  this  spring  her  daughter  Lucy  '25  (Mrs. 
lllis  Briggs)  and  the  little  Lucy,  while  Mr. 
Elriggs  has  been  on  a  special  mission  from  the 
I  >ept.  of  Stale  to  Liberia. 

May  (Ward)   Dunning's  daughter  Harriet 
Dunning)    has  a    2d   child, 
Stewart  Ward  Dunning,  born  June  15. 

\iw  Address.— Mrs.  A.  M.  Belfield 
(Elizabeth  Mills),  923  Michigan  Av.,  Evans- 
inn,  111. 

Ex-1897 

Mabel  (  Urt  is  has  been  very  busy  this  winter 
entertaining  cousins  from  Western  Australia, 
but  has  kept  up  her  church  and  greenhouse 
work  as  well. 

Rozel  Trull  is  spending  the  summer  in  her 
old  Annisquam  house,  where  Margaret  Coe's 
sisters  are  her  next-door  neighbors  and 
playmates. 

Catherine  (Warnick)  Hall  is  spending  the 
summer  at  Brier  Neck,  Gloucester,  in  the 
same  cottage  she  had  last  year. 

Henrietta  (Wittke)  Roberts  has  been  ac- 
tively engaged  in  club  work,  giving  3  talks  on 

3  afternoons  on  various  kinds  of  poetry,  and 
since  June  has  started  out  as  a  professional 
critic. 


Read    the    advertisements    and    then 
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1898 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  L.  H.  Thornton 
(Winifred  Knight),  Thornacre,  W'ellsville, 
N.  Y. 

See  the  Necrology. 

New  Officers:  Pres.,  Elizabeth  Padgham; 
Vice-pres.,  Elizabeth  (Cochran)  Bliss;  Treas., 
Ethel  W'oodberry 

For  Reunion  Report  see  page  411. 

Jennie  (Bingham)  Dowlin  has  recently 
added  to  he/  mileage  by  a  trip  around  the 
world. 

Frances  (Comstock)  Morton  exhibited  a 
good-looking  Harvard  Law  School  son  and 
Smith  daughter  at  one  of  our  Reunion  teas. 

1  lekn  | ( ornell)  French's  daughter  spent  an 
interesting  winter  at  Union  Theol.  Seminary 
studying  for  a  B.I),  degree. 

Josephine  (Daskam)  Bacon's  new  junior 
novel,  "Kathy,"  scheduled  to  appear  next 
Spring,  has  a  distinct  college  flavor.  Jose- 
phine read  parts  of  it  from  manuscript  in 
April  to  the  Hartford  Smith  Club. 

Angie  Dresser)  Cole's  daughter  Margaret 
uas  dance  chairman  of  the  freshman  pageant 
at  the  Univ.  of  Mich.,  the  big  event  of  the 
collegiate  year,  also  of  the  junior  play. 

See  We  See  by  the  Papers 


Ruth  (Duncan)  Duff  reports  "nothing  new" 
in  her  Reunion  questionnaire,  but  the  class 
feels  that  her  sturdy  support  in  the  competi- 
tion song  helped  us  enormously  in  winning 
the  cup. 

Catherine  (Farwell)  Hyde's  conducting 
certainly  put  our  class  song  on  the  map.  Her 
daughter  Arvilla  has  been  student  government 
president  at  Elmira  Col.,  the  biggest  college 
honor. 

Laura  Franklin,  landscape  painter,  writer, 
rancher,  and  public  health  nurse,  is  living  in 
her  cabin  on  the  Western  Desert,  "raising 
sage  brush  now  and  turkeys  later."  We 
judge  that  Laura's  life  is  not  a  dull  one. 

Louise  Hazen's  6  months  in  North  China 
made  the  basis  of  an  interesting  speech  at 
class  supper. 

Leila  (Holmes)  Vaill's  daughter  Sylvia  has 
a  job  as  assistant  in  the  bacteriophage  labo- 
ratory at  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  & 
Hosp.,  in  N.  Y.  C. 

Maud  (Jackson)  Hulst  reports  a  new  build- 
ing for  the  Dwight  School.  As  toastmistress 
of  the  class  supper  she  surpassed  even  herself 
— some  record,  say  we! 

Florence  (Lillie)  Wrheeler  was  one  of  the 
two  '98  intellectualists  (the  other  being  Grace 
[Pettit]  Raiman)  to  take  the  Alumnae  College 
course. 

Marion  (Melius)  Dickey  is  now  president 
of  the  Springfield  League  for  the  Hard  of 
Hearing,  a  national  organization. 

Vera  (Scott)  Cushman  returned  from 
Geneva,  where  she  went  as  American  (North 
and  South)  vice-president  of  the  world's 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  attending  disarmament  meet- 
ings, and  League  of  Nations  groups  (unoffi- 
cially), but  sailed  again  almost  immediately 
with  her  husband  on  what  she  describes  as  a 
"tsnnis  trip." 

Lucy  (Smith)  Burgin's  daughter  Lucy  May 
is  now  in  Peiping,  China,  studying  the  lan- 
guage, preparatory  to  teaching  in  St.  James's 
Hosp.,  Anking. 

Cora  (Waldo)  Butler  was  prevented  from 
coming  to  Reunion  because  of  her  husband's 
conflicting  Commencement  exercises.  She 
took  a  trip  to  Veracruz  this  summer. 

Harriet  (Williams)  De  Rose  has  been  made 
president  and  treasurer  of  the  H.  S.  Gere  & 
Sons'  Inc.  publishing  plant,  publishers  of  the 
Daily  Hampshire  Gazette,  Northampton.  So 
far  as  we  know,  Harriet  is  our  only  publisher, 
and  the  class  is  proud  of  her. 

Esther    (Woodman)    Eaton    took    her    4 
children  on   a  trip  to   Iceland,    Russia,   and 
Scandinavia  this  summer. 
Ex- 1898 

Jessie  (Bingham)  Kimball  lists  her  occupa- 
tion as  "grandmother,"  and  the  lovely 
photograph  of  her  6  grandchildren  certainly 
proves  she  is  good  at  it. 

Elizabeth  (Cochran)  Bliss  is  still  holding  the 
record  for  perfect  hostessship  at  the  Wallace 
House.  '98  made  its  unofficial  headquarters 
there,  and  the  unprecedented  success  of  our 
35th  Reunion  must  be  laid  in  great  measure 
to  the  friendly  hospitality  of  the  house  mother, 
new  model. 
and  Current  Publications 
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Jane  Murphy  has  settled  down  in  Hath 
after  her  long  F2uropean  travels  and  is  looking 
after  her  old-fashioned  garden. 

Grace  (Tinker)  Davis  was  elected  president 
of  the  Chicago  Woman's  Club  in  April. 

New  Addresses.— Mrs.  L.  B.  Lincoln 
(Grace  McAvoy),  826  Westminster  Av., 
Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  M.  R.  Kimball  (Jessie  Bingham),  1514 
Beacon  St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 
1899 

Class  secretory— Miriam  Drury,  334  Frank- 
lin St.,  Newton,  Mass. 

Abby  (Allen)  Eaton  will  spend  the  summer 
and  fall  in  England  with  her  youngest  daugh- 
ter, Barbara  (Eaton)  Sykes  ex- '34.  Address, 
The  Hawthornes,  Farbold,  Lancashire. 

Blanche  (Ames)  Ames's  younger  daughter, 
Evelyn  '32,  was  married  to  John  Paschall 
Davis,  son  of  Norman  H.  Davis,  July  1. 

Some  of  the  Boston  group  were  delightfully 
entertained  at  luncheon  on  Mary  Bell's  porch 
in  Andover  in  May,  afterwards  visiting  the 
new  art  gallery  and  library. 

Lola  (Barlow)  Derby's  daughter  Rachel 
'26  is  married  to  Woodward  Clark  Adams. 
Rachel  has  been  doing  interior  decorating  in 
Pittsburgh  since  her  return  from  the  Paris 
school  where  she  finished  her  course. 

Mary  (Childs)  Kendrick,  Miriam  Drury, 
Annah  (Porter)  Llawes,  and  Margaret  (Wil- 
kinson) Malcolmson  spent  a  day  and  night  in 
June  at  "Cedar  Rocks,"  Mary's  lovely  sum- 
mer home  at  Falmouth  Cliffs,  Cape  Cod. 

Grace  (Hazard)  Conkling  read  from  her 
poems  in  Goddard  Chapel,  Tufts  Col.,  at  a 
meeting  of  Delta  Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
May  24.  Through  the  kindness  of  Clara 
(Austin)  Winslow  and  her  husband,  Mary 
(Childs)  Kendrick  and  Miriam  Drury  accom- 
panied them  to  the  meeting  and  greeted  Grace 
afterwards. 

Alice  (Perkins)  Leach's  son  Lawrence  was 
married  to  Priscilla  Perkins,  May  13. 

Margaret  (Wilkinson)  Malcolmson's  pres- 
ent address  is  8  Plympton  St.,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  c/o  Mrs.  Ford  H.  Davis.  She  gives 
the  following  account  of  her  doings:  "In 
June  1931,  I  left  America,  joining  Harriet 
(Huffman)  Miller  '00  and  her  2  younger 
children  for  a  summer  in  France.  We  mo- 
tored through  the  Chateau  country  to  Saint- 
Jean-de-Luz,  where  we  spent  most  of  the 
summer.  Afterward,  a  fortnight  in  the 
Pyrenees,  which  included  a  visit  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  Andorra,  and  a  back-breaking  climb  up 
and  down  Mt.  Canigou  ended  the  holiday.  .  .  . 
Instead  of  returning  to  America,  I  remained 
in  Paris  at  my  brother's  house  and  began  a 
desultory  acquaintance  with  European  doc- 
tors and  hospital  methods.  In  October,  I 
went  to  Spain  with  an  old  friend,  spending  3 
glorious  months  between  Mallorca  and 
Gibraltar — studying  Spanish,  encountering 
diet  difficulties,  and,  in  Seville,  picking 
December  jasmine  and  orange  blossoms  by 
day  and  going  to  bed  early  with  chattering 
teeth  and  hot-water  bottles.  In  Granada  we 
encountered  2  Smith  juniors  on  a  Christmas 
lark    from    Madrid.     They    were    traveling 


third  class  each  had  bought  a  n(>rKeous  white 
lace  mantilla,  and  wen-  on  their  way  to 
Africa.  We  ourselves  spent  a  month  in 
Africa,  beginning  with  Tangier,  and  working 
eastward  through  Marakesh,  Rabat,  and 
Fez  to  Algiers,  Constantine,  I'.iskra,  and 
Tunis.  Our  earnest  advice,  born  of  exquisite 
and  sometimes  trying  experience,  is:  never 
travel  in  Africa  'nor  in  Corsica  lor  that 
matter)     without     your    fur    coat.      In     early 

February  we  crossed  from  Tunis  to  Sicily,  for 
a  stay  in  Taormina,  the  spot  nearesl  heaven 
that  I  know  upon  earth  (the  Lake  of  Como  is 

second,  I  think).  We  had  watched  with 
rapture  the  birth  of  the  pink  almond  blossoms 
from  December  in  Malaga  to  their  zenith  of 
beauty  in  Sicily.  We  were  happily  destined 
to  follow  them  later  up  the  boot  of  Italy  to 
the  cypress-crowned  hills  of  Fiesole,  and 
finally  to  San  Remo,  where  in  April  they 
merged  into  the  deeper  pink  of  the  peach 
blossoms.  We  had  a  long  spring  stay  in 
Florence,  to  me  the  most  loved  and  friendly 
city  in  Europe,  in  spite  of  an  unfriendly 
climate.  The  joys  of  April  atoned  for  the 
chilblains  of  February.  .  .  .  Florence  is  the 
place  par  excellence  to  have  your  tattered 
clothes  mended  and  sent  to  the  cleaners,  and 
to  have  comfortable  shoes  made  to  your 
measure.  For  these  and  a  thousand  other 
less  practical  reasons,  I  should  choose  Florence 
for  my  permanent  headquarters,  if  I  were 
ever  fortunate  enough  to  have  such  in  Europe. 
In  the  spring  of  1932,  my  son  received  a  3- 
month  scholarship  at  the  Internat.  People's 
Col.  at  Elsinore,  Denmark;  I  left  Italy  to 
join  him  in  Paris,  stopping  en  route  at  beauti- 
ful Portofino  on  the  Ligurian  Coast  south  of 
Genoa.  (If  you  ever  go  to  this  paradise, 
leave  the  train  at  Santa  Margherita,  and 
drive  the  3  miles  along  the  coast  in  a  sagging 
vettura.  But  read  "The  Enchanted  April" 
first!)  My  son  and  I  went  to  Denmark  by 
way  of  Germany.  He  lived  in  the  school 
among  students  of  9  nationalities,  studying 
international  relations,  psychology,  and  Ger- 
man, eating  mammoth  strawberries,  and 
coming  to  know  and  love  the  Danes.  I 
boarded  at  a  charming  place  on  the  Ore 
Sund,  in  a  beech  forest  with  nightingales  and 
anemones.  Then  I  left  for  Germany,  pursued 
by  hay  fever,  to  await  the  completion  of  his 
course.  We  met  in  Freiburg  im  Breisgau, 
where  I  sneezed  my  way  through  the  Black 
Forest,  and  went  together  to  Geneva,  where 
he  attended  the  Zimmern  School  of  Internat. 
Studies.  A  week  with  Harriet  Miller  at 
Dinard,  a  late  autumn  return  to  certain  little- 
traveled  parts  of  Northern  Spain,  and  a  week 
in  London  on  my  homeward  trip,  completed 
my  happy  year  and  a  half.  Now  I  am  back 
and  down  to  hard,  very  hard,  realities!" 
1900 

Class  secretary  Mrs.  H.  L.  Sutton  Frances 
Howe),  Westover  Rd.,  Litchfield,  Ct. 

Alida  (Leese)  Milliken's  daughter  Martha 
was  married  July  1  to  F.  Snow  Nicholas. 

Else  (.Meier)  Schevill's sister,  Clara  (Meier) 
Schevill  OS,  died  June  17.  Else  had  been  near 
her  in  Michigan  City  (Ind.)  for  some  time. 
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I  iould  has  returned  from  a 
tn"p  to   Puerto   Rico,  where  she  visited  her 
daughter  Lucie  '29  who  is  teaching  there. 
1901 
Class  secretary     Mrs.  John  Barker  (Miriam 
ge  .  5  Croful   St.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
the  Necrology. 

May  Allen  sailed  June  3  on  S.  S.  Rex  to 
study  Etruscan  civilization  at  the  summer 
session  of  the  Univ.  of  Perugia,  Italy.  She 
will  return  in  September  to  continue  teaching 
Latin  al  Newcomb  Mem.  Col.,  New  Orleans. 

M.i\  Ashworth)  Fish's  daughter  Margaret 
had  .i  daughter  born  last  January.  May's 
oldest  son  graduated  from  the  Univ.  of  Ariz. 
lasl  yeai  and  her  2d  son  is  now  a  junior  there. 
M.i\  lias  been  "teaching  a  rural  school  in 
Tucson,  driving  34  miles  a  day.  The  people 
are  mostly  Mexicans  with  enough  Americans 
to  make  a  problem." 

Edith  Burbank  is  doing  fine  constructive 
work  as  head  of  the  Brattleboro  School  for 
the  I  Vaf  in  Brattleboro,  \'t. 

Agnes  (Childs)  Hinckley  is  to  be  business 
manager  of  the  Nat.  Training  Camp  for  Girl 
Scouts  at  Pine  Tree,  Long  Pond,  Mass.  Her 
son,  B.  B.  Hinckley  Jr.,  is  to  be  proprietor  of 
an  inn,  The  Moorings,  at  Manset,  Me. 

Helen  (Coburn)  Stevens  had  a  1901  lunch- 
eon at  her  Plaintield  home  for  1901  women 
living  in  or  near  N.  Y.  C.  The  following 
were  present  and  reported  a  most  delightful 
occasion:  Mary  (Ainslie)  Ball,  May  Barrett, 
Mary  Coggeshall,  Helen  (Coburn)  Stevens, 
Louise  (Droste)  Sanders,  Marguerite  (Fellows) 
Melcher,  Amy  Ferris,  Ethel  (Godfrey)  Loud, 
Belsita  (Hull)  Rockwell,  Alice  Kimball,  Louisa 
Kimball,  J[ulia  Logan,  Mabel  Mead,  Amy 
Tope  Shirk,  Florence  Reeves,  Antoinette 
Put  man-Cramer,  Mary  (Sayles)  Moore,  Helen 
Smith)  Hamilton,  Helen  (Shoemaker)  Elmer. 

Sarah  (De  Forest)  Pettus  has  a  grandson, 
born  Apr.  10. 

Louise  (Droste)  Sanders's  oldest  son  grad- 
uated from  Andover  in  June  and  will  enter 
Yale  in  the  fall.  Louise  is  doing  part-time 
work  at  the  circulation  desk  of  the  Montclair 
Library. 

Marguerite  (Fellows)  Melcher  has  written 
several  short  plays  which  have  been  presented 
by  women's  organizations  in  Montclair  and 
Bloomfield,  N.  J.  Her  son  Daniel  is  Harvard 
'34. 

Marjory  (Gane)  Harkness  writes  from  Chi- 
cago: "  I  play  in  <|uartets  and  quintets  a  lot — it 
is  my  favorite  indoor  sport.  I  also  am  inter- 
ested in  singing  lessons.  I  patronize  hospitals 
a  good  deal,  but  manage  to  keep  in  circulation 
most  of  the  time.  The  important  thing  is 
th.it  A  (  entury  of  Progress  is  going  to  be  be- 
yond  words  in  interest.  We  shall  be  at  home 
to  our  friends." 

Edna  Hammond  has  retired  from  teaching 
and  is  living  at  home  in  Adams,  Mass. 

Helen  (Harsha)  Sherman  has  retired  after 
a  successful  year  as  president  of  the  S.  Calif. 
Smith  (lub.  This  is  a  live  club  with  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  KM)  members. 

Belsita  (Hull)  Rockwell's  daughter  Emily 
appeared  recently  in  a  play  presented  by  the 
See  We  See  by  the  Papers 


College  Woman's  Club  of  Westfield  (N.  J.) 
for  its  scholarship  fund. 

Jessamine  (Kimball)  Draper  is  living  in 
Rocky  Mount  (N.  ('.),  a  city  of  about  12,000 
white  and  12,000  negro  population.  She 
described  the  town  as  "most  alert,  brave,  and 
sportsmanlike  because  financially  it  has  been 
terribly  stricken." 

Elizabeth  (McGrew)  Kimball  writes  from 
Geneva:  "  I  plan  to  return  to  the  U.  S.  in  the 
middle  of  the  summer.  I  came  over  in  July 
1930,  with  our  youngest  son,  planning  for  2 
years  at  the  Ecole  Internationale.  Mean- 
while the  crisis  made  it  impossible  for  me  to 
ferry  back  and  forth  over  the  Atlantic.  But 
I've  certainly  learned  a  lot  about  the  U.  S. 
and  something  about  Europe." 

Rebecca  Mack  is  still  keeping  house  and 
teaching.  She  is  serving  as  treasurer  of  the 
A.  A.  U.  W.  for  the  4th  year. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  A.  A.  U.  W., 
Edna  Foley,  Jennie  Shipman,  Alice  Batchel- 
der,  and  Rebecca  Mack  met  at  dinner. 

Florence  Reeves  had  an  article  recently  in 
the  Rural  New  Yorker  and  has  had  several 
short  poems  printed  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor. 

Mary  (Sayles)  Moore  is  editor  of  a  monthly 
magazine  called  Progress  and  is  also  an  official 
lecturer  for  the  Fellowship  of  the  Universal 
Design  of  Life.  This  organization  will  have 
a  booth  at  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago.  Mary 
was  recently  elected  one  of  the  64  delegates- 
at-large  to  represent  the  State  of  N.  J.  at  the 
State  Convention  for  Repeal. 

Clara   Schauffler   is   teaching   in   the   high 
school  at  Bloomfield  (N.  J.),  and  has  recently 
organized,  in  conjunction  with  the  Red  Cross, 
a  Good  Meals  for  Little  Money  Club. 
Ex- 1901 

Katherine  (Ayres)  Smitheram  has  a  grand- 
daughter born  last  July. 

Marion  (Bowen)  Davis  and  her  husband 
spend  their  winters  in  Lakewood  (N.  J.)  and 
iheir  summers  in  Jefferson,  N.  H. 

George  (Eaton)  Amey's  daughter  plans  to 
enter  Smith  in  September. 
1902 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  P.  G.  Carleton  (Sarah 
Schaff),    18   Willard   St.,    Cambridge,    Mass. 

See  We  See  by  the  Papers. 

May  (Barta)  Birdseye  was  hostess  at  an 
impromptu  picnic  at  the  Cambridge  Boat 
Club.  Although  the  thermometer  stood  at 
90  plus,  the  following  classmates  had  a  chatty 
reunion:  May  (Barta)  Birdseye,  Rachel  (Ber- 
enson)  Perry,  Margery  (Ferriss)  Semple, 
Ethel  Freeman,  Ruth  French,  Katharine 
Holmes,  Mary  Howe,  Alice  (Kidder)  Tuttle, 
Maude  Shattuck,  Beth  (Whitin)  Keeler. 
May's  daughter  Jean  is  doing  social  service 
work  through  the  Montclair  Junior  League. 

Margery  (Ferriss)  Semple  has  come  east  to 
see  her  son  Robert  receive  his  M.S.  degree  at 
M.  I.  T.,  to  attend  his  wedding  on  June  15  to 
Isabel  Neer  at  Delaplane  (Ya.),  to  see  another 
son  graduate  at  Amherst,  and  to  attend  the 
Alumnae  College.  In  between  times  she 
visited  Maude  Shattuck. 

Katharine  Holmes  is  selling  honey  made  on 
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her  farm  in  Franklin  (Mass.)  from  carefully 
selected  apple  blossoms,  for  the  benefil  of  the 
Alumnae  Fund. 

Mary  Howe  will  he  in  Boston  this  summer 
and  hopes  classmates  passing  through  will 
look  her  up. 

Edith  (Piatt)  Ferriss  drove  east  in  June  to 
attend  the  graduation  of  her  son  Franklin  al 
Vale.  With  her  came  her  daughter  Anne  tor 
her  reunion  at  Yassar. 

Lydia  (Sargent)  Lee  attended  the  Alumnae 
College  before  returning  to  her  home  in 
England. 

Sarah  (Schaff)  Carleton  went  with  her  hus- 
band on  a  motor  trip  through  Virginia  early  in 
May. 

Maude  Shattuck's  nephew,  Stirling  Adams. 
graduated  from  Harvard  in  June.  While  in 
college  he  played  on  the  Varsity  baseball  team. 
In  the  fall  he  is  to  enter  the  Harvard  School  of 
Architecture. 

Edith  Souther  and  Mildred  McCluney  '04 
have  reopened  their  tea  house,  The  Anchorage, 
at  Varmouth  Port,  Mass. 

Jessie  (YVadsworth)  Burns  has  been  re- 
elected president  of  the  White  Plains 
Y.W.C.A. 

Margaret  (Wells)  Pierson's  son  Charles 
Frederick,  Yale  '34,  was  recently  elected  a 
member  of  Scroll  and  Key. 

Selma  (Weilj  Eiseman  will  be  at  her  house 
in  Swampscott  (Mass.)  this  summer  and 
hopes  any  classmates  will  look  her  up. 

Elizabeth  (Whitin)   Keeler's  son  Lawrence 
has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  board  of 
editors  of  the  Harvard  Crimson. 
1903 

Class  secretary — -Mrs.  H.  M.  Kempton 
(Klara  Frank),  Box  28,  Mercersburg,  Pa. 
Summer  Address,  Trout  Mills,  Ont.,  Canada. 

For  Reunion  Report  see  page  412. 

Betty  (Knight)  Aldrich  has  been  elected 
president;  the  other  officers  remain  the  same. 

Gen.  Adelbert  Ames,  father  of  Jessie  (Ames) 
Marshall,  died  at  his  winter  home  in  Ormond 
Beach  (Fla.)  April  13.  Gen.  Ames  was  the 
last  surviving  Union  General  of  the  Civil  War 
and  was  97.  The  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune  said 
of  him,  "Adelbert  Ames  crowded  into  15  years 
enough  achievement  for  a  normal  lifetime. 
His  fame  as  a  soldier  was  established  before 
he  was  30  and  he  was  but  40  when  he  returned 
to  Xew  York  with  most  of  his  work  behind 
him.  He  had  been  a  Major-General  of  the 
U.  S.  Army,  a  Governor  of  Mississippi  in  the 
stormiest  period  of  its  history,  and  a  U.  S. 
Senator  from  the  same  state.  So,  at  40,  Gen. 
Ames  withdrew  into  a  quiet  life  in  Xew  York, 
and  later  at  Tewksbury,  Mass.  .  .  .  He 
emerged  only  once  more  when  the  Spanish- 
American  war  found  him  still  vigorous  enough 
to  serve  as  a  Brigadier-General  of  Volunteers. 
His  honorable  discharge  from  the  army  came 
in  1899,  and  since  then  he  has  been  living  in 
Tewksbury  and  passing  his  winters  in  Florida. 
Even  more  than  his  valor,  his  kindliness  and 
courtesy  toward  his  subordinates  became 
legendary  in  the  army.  He  never  asked  a 
soldier  to  take  a  risk  he  would  not  take.  In 
an  assault  he  was  always  the  first  man  at  the 


enemies'  breastwork.  He  never  gave  an 
order;  he  made  a  request.  Congress  voted 
him  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  for 
remaining  upon  the  field  of  Bull  Run  after 
being  ae\  erely  wounded." 

Gertrude  Beechei  Park  has  recenth  been 
elected  presidenl  of  the  Englewood  Garden 
Club.    Gertrude's   daughter    {Catherine    '31 

was  married  June  5  in  Englewood  (N.  J.  !<> 
Dr.  Dudley  Merrill,  Harvard  '26,  of  Boston. 
They  will  live  in  Cambridge,  M 

Maude     (Dutton)      I.yneh's    husband,     I  )r. 

Frederick  Lynch,  preached  the  baccalaureate 

sermon  to  the  graduating  class  of  Rollins 
College,  Winter  Bark,  Fla.,  in  June.  Eliza- 
beth, Maude's  2(\  child  and  only  daughter, 
was  a  member  of  the  class. 

Helen  Hill's  mother  died  Mar.  9,  short ly 
after  celebrating  her  86th  birthday.  She  had 
been  an  invalid  and  in  a  wheel  chair  since 
1931.  Helen  was  her  only  daughter  and  they 
had  lived  together  and  been  close  companions 
all  I  lelen's  life. 

Susan  (Kennedy)  Tully  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Boston  Smith  club  in  May. 

Betty  (Knight)  Aldrich,  retiring  president 
of  the  Chicago  Smith  Club,  is  chairman  of  the 
committee  in  charge  of  the  Smith  booth  at  A 
Century  of  Progress. 

Marie  (Lockhart)  Merry's  daughter  Hilda 
ex-'32  has  a  son,  Philip  Merry,  born  Mar.  20. 

Marie  (W'eeden)  Langford's  daughter  Mary 
was  married  May  4,  at  the  family  home  in 
Yonkers  to  Robert  V.  T.  Edieof  the  same  city. 
Mary  is  a  graduate  of  Wells;  Mr.  Fdie,  of 
Colgate  Univ.  and  the  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Admin.  They  will  live  in 
Yonkers. 

Among  our  many  sons  and  daughters  who 
graduated  from  college  in  June  were:  Jessie 
Ames)  Marshall's  Andrew  Jr.  from  Harvard, 
Elizabeth  (Yiles)  McBride's  Esther  from  the 
Univ.  of  Minn.,  Margaret  (Buchwalter 
Martin's  Morris  from  Princeton,  Helen 
(Broadhead)  Smith's  Temperance  from  Mills 
Oakland,  Calif.',  Klara  (Frank  Kempton's 
David  from  M.  I.  T.,  Janet  (Gilfillan)  Avery's 
Gilfillan  from  Harvard,  Susan  (Kennedy] 
Tully's  Kennedy  from  Yale,  besides  the 
Smith  daughters  mentioned  elsewhere. 

See  page  424  for  1903  daughters  graduating 
with  honors. 

New  Address.  Mrs.  R.  M.  Lusch  'Marion 
Smith),  401 7 K  Garden  Aw,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 


Fine  reproduction  of  early  North- 
ampton. Proceeds  for  scholarships. 
Eastern  New  York  Club.     Page  481. 


1904 

Class  secretary — -Eleanor  Garrison,  West 
Dennis,  Mass. 

Mabel  Barkley  spent  last  winter  at  the 
Henry  Street  Settlement,  N.  Y.  C.  Florence 
Xesmith  says:  "She  was  sent  by  the  Emer- 
gency  Relief  Bureau  to  try  for  a  job  in  re- 
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»nal  work  for  adults  financed  by  the 

,iin<l. it  ion.      138    women    applied 
for  the  6  a\  ailable  joba  and  Mabel  was  one  of 
nd  incidentally  smashed  a  number  of 
i  in  i he  teal 

Edith     Bond     Howard's  Betty  is   majoring 
MC  at    Smith.      She  is  a  member  of  the 
lib  and,  more  important  in  June,  she  is 
•  >ii  Tush  Committee. 

Emma  Dill  Grand'a  aon  Brooks,  Yale  '34, 
was  elected  to  Scroll  and  Key. 

Muriel  I  laj  nea  returned  in  April  from  a  trip 
up  the  Nile,  thence  to  Italy  and  France.  She 
appreciated  her  blessings  in  crossing  on  the 
same  boat  with  President  and  Mrs.  Xeilson 
.uid  Mrs.  Morrow. 

Mildred  McCluney  is  again  at  Yarmouth 
Port  with  Edith  Souther '02,  at  that  far-famed 
and  enduring  tea  house.    The  Anchorage. 

Florence  \esnnth  closed  Mountjoy  last 
winter  and  tarried  with  her  brother.  Her 
engaging  business  announcement  from  138 
Market  St.,  Lowell,  reads:  "  Color  consultant , 
interior  decorator  curtains,  upholstery  fab- 
ri<  s.  dip  covers,  wall  papers,  furniture,  lamps, 
and  ru^s.      No  charge  for  consultation." 

Marion  I  Paige)  Leake's  son  John,  Yale  '34, 
is  a  member  of  Scroll  and  Key. 

Elisabeth  Telling  has  sold  4  pictures  which 
will  be  exhibited  at  the  Chicago  Fair  in  the 
Maya  Temple. 

Dorothy  (Upham)  Yaughan  returned  from 
her  trip  around  the  world  in  April.  "We 
stayed  in  Berkeley  several  days  to  see  Caroline. 
Our  trip  was  satisfactory  in  every  way.  We 
have  enough  to  think  about  for  the  rest  of  our 
lives." 

( Hive  I  Ware)  Bridgman  wrote  from  Tunis  in 
March:  *'  1  spent  a  day  and  a  half  in  Rome. 
I  had  a  lovely  visit  with  Florence  (Covel) 
Avitabile  and  her  2  very  nice  daughters, 
( .ra/ia  19)  and  Florence  (16).  The  20-year- 
old  boy  was  away  at  school.  I  did  not  see 
Mr.  Avitabile  but  I  saw  his  really  lovely 
paintings.     Jane  and  Robert  join  us  July  1." 

Dorothea  (Wells)  Holt  wrote  on  board 
S.  S.  Excalibur  Apr.  30:  "We  have  had  a  per- 
fect 2  months'  vacation;  cheap,  interesting, 
and  diverting.  We  kept  house  in  Deya  Mal- 
lorca  in  a  native  cottage.  We  cooked  on 
charcoal  braziers,  a  gasoline  stove,  and  an  open 
tire;  2  native  women  did  our  work.  The  sur- 
roundings were  gorgeous.  I  shall  be  visiting 
my  relatives  in  Wellesley  in  May." 
Ex- 1904 

Margretta  Kinne's  mother,  Mrs.  Julia 
Smylie  Kinne,  aged  78,  was  instantly  killed 
by  an  automobile  in  Ridgewood  (N.  J.)  early 
in  March.  Margretta  was  her  mother's 
const  mi  devoted  companion. 

Elaa  Longyear)  Roberts  wrote  from  Mar- 
quette Mich,  in  May:  "  Here  are  Marybud 
and  I  back  in  our  old  home  and  enjoying  every 
inch  ol  it.  We  are  going  east  to  see  my  son 
Ralph  graduate  from  the  Rectory  School.  He 
to  Kent  next  year.  We  are  going  to 
briii^  Be88  Roaan  back  with  us.  I  am  holding 
down  a  part-time  job  in  the  office  of  my  fa- 
ther's estate  and  hope  eventually  to  become 
ol  real  use  there.     John  blew  in  on  his  annual 


leave  looking  fine  and  fit  (he  is  a  pilot  on  the 
United   Air   Lines).     Marybud   and    I   drove 
him  to  Detroit  for  a  reunion  with  Horace  who 
is  an  engineer  in  the  Chrysler  Corp." 
1905 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Clark  Hill  (Katharine 
Clark),  Palenville,  X.  Y. 

See  the  Necrology  for  tributes  to  Dagmar 
Ross  and  Ann  Streater. 

Helen  (Bruce)  Loomis's  daughter  Jane  '30 
was  married  to  Stanley  Donald  Livingston, 
June  24. 

Edna  (Capen)  Lapham's  husband  has  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  Exec.  Committee  of 
the  Texas  Corp.,  which  means  that  they  have 
moved  to  N.  Y.  C,  after  20  winters  in  San 
Antonio,  Tex.  Address,  875  Park  Av., 
\.  Y.  C.  Her  son  John,  Williams  '33,  ex- 
pected to  be  married  July  8  and  enter  the  oil 
fields  of  the  Texas  Corp.  David  is  Yale  '33. 

Edith  (Chapin)  Underwood  was  elected  in 
March  to  the  school  committee  in  Natick, 
Mass.  "As  the  rest  of  the  members  seem  to 
feel  that  I  have  all  the  leisure  time  in  the  world, 
they  give  me  all  the  odd  jobs." 

Linda  (Harding)  Hackett's  mother,  Mrs. 
D.  W.  Davis,  died  very  suddenly  at  her  home 
in  Derby  Line  (Vt.),  Dec.  22,  1932,  in  her  73d 
year. 

Yerna  (Harris)  Ewen  has  spent  the  last  3 
winters  with  her  mother  in  Florida  or  Cali- 
fornia. Yerna  has  just  been  elected  president 
of  the  Evanston  Music  Club  for  1933-35  and 
last  August  she  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Xat.  League  of  American  Penwromen  (North- 
ern 111.  Branch).  She  has  given  a  number  of 
travel  talks  on  Alaska  and  lecture-recitals  on 
music  of  the  American  Indian.  Verna  hopes 
to  see  a  good  representation  of  1905  at  the 
Fair. 

Mary  (Hastings)  Bradley  spent  some  time 
at  Easter  in  Alabama  and  New  Orleans:  "  Nice 
wistaria,  dogwood,  and  mocking  birds." 
Mary's  "Old  Chicago,"  in  4  volumes,  which 
came  out  in  March,  has  had  splendid  reviews. 

Florence  (Lord)  Hough  has  a  job  for  the 
summer  in  the  Xat.  Council  of  Women's  booth 
at  the  Chicago  Fair.  Her  exhibit  is  directly 
across  the  hall  from  the  Smith  booth. 

Marguerite  (North)  Tilson's  son  John  Jr. 
graduated  in  June  from  Yale.  Marguerite 
was  to  sail  June  1  from  Genoa  in  order  to  be 
back  in  time. 

Marion  (Pooke)  Duits  and  her  husband  and 
son  are  spending  4  months  in  this  country,  re- 
turning to  Yigny,  Seine  et  Oise,  in  August. 

Edith  (Smith)  Taplin  was  busy  in  June 
graduating  her  family:  Frank  Jr.  from  Uni- 
versity School,  cum  laude;  Thomas  from  8th 
grade  (he  will  go  to  camp  at  Timagami). 
Clara  has  been  chosen  by  the  whole  school 
(Hathaway-Brown)  to  be  president  of  "order 
of  willing  service."  The  rest  of  the  family  go 
toTAT  Ranch  this  summer. 

Emma  (Tyler)  Leonard  and  her  2  daughters 
have  been  in  France  since  last  August.  They 
traveled  first  to  Austria,  spent  the  winter  in 
Paris  and  Easter  in  Taormina  with  Beth 
(Creevey)  Hamm.  Madeleine  is  one  of  the 
juniors  in  France  and  lives  in  the  Latin  Quar- 
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ter;  Yvonne  is  studying  Russian  ballet  with 
Yolinine  (Pavlova's  partner  of  past  years  )  and 
various  other  forms  of  the  dance;  Emma  her- 
self is  doing  work  at  the  Sorbonne,  on  a 
"sabbatical"  from  Hathaway-Brown  School. 
They  expect  to  return  in  September. 
1906 

Class  secretary — Fannie  Robinson,  32  S. 
Munn  Av.,  East  Orange,  \.  J.;  asst.  secretary 
— Mrs.  L.  N.  Murray  (Barbara  Kauffmann), 
Dunkeld,  \Y.  Lake  Rd.,  Dunkirk.  N.  Y. 

In  Boston,  1906  was  represented  at  the 
Smith  luncheon  by  Lucille  (Abbott)  Cate, 
Gertrude  (Cooper)  Dean,  Frances  (Manning) 
Bent,  Myra  Mitchell,  Marion  Reynolds, 
Maud  (Skidmore)  Barber,  Florence  (Stern- 
berger)  Bisbee,  and  Mildred  Wiggin. 

Marion  Dodd,  her  car,  and  Prof.  Esther 
Dunn  of  the  English  Dept.  at  Smith  have  been 
in  England  for  6  weeks.  Their  trips  included 
motor  journeys  through  rural  England  and 
visits  with  English  friends. 

Florence  Harrison  is  in  Hartford  where  she 
has  been  for  the  last  6  months  as  field  secre- 
tary of  the  Nat.  League  of  Women  Voters. 

Alice  Higbee  has  received  her  M.A.  degree 
from  Brown.  She  is  head  of  the  history  dept. 
at  the  Rogers  High  School  in  Newport,  R.  I. 
Alice  spent  last  summer  in  Europe. 

Alice  Hildebrand  missed  her  first  Com- 
mencement this  year  since  1906.  Attendance 
at  27  consecutive  Commencements  is  a  remark- 
able record.  She  will  spend  the  summer  at 
Flye  Point,  Me. 

Margaret  Hutchins  attended  her  25th  re- 
union at  the  library  school  of  the  Univ.  of  111. 
in  June. 

Anna  (Martin)  McDonough's  daughter 
Helen  '33  will  study  at  Columbia  next  year 
for  her  M.A.,  majoring  in  English. 

Christine  Nelson  and  12  of  her  students  at 
Packer  Inst.,  Brooklyn,  attended  the  meeting 
arranged  by  the  N.  Y.  Smith  Club  for  girls 
who  hope  to  enter  Smith. 
Ex- 1906 

The  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  groups 
from  1906  were  invited  by  Ruth  (Durand) 
Lewis  to  spend  a  day  in  the  lovely  garden  of 
the  President's  House  at  Lafayette  Col. 
This  garden  is  Ruth's  hobby.  It  was  made 
possible  by  a  gift  of  money  from  a  Lafayette 
alumnus  in  1927  and  is  so  well  planned  that 
it  gives  the  impression  of  having  been  there 
always.  After  luncheon  Pres.  Lewis  gave  a 
brief  but  penetrating  resume  of  the  influence 
of  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  upon  the 
growth  of  colleges  and  universities  in  this 
country.  Altogether  it  was  a  delightful  day. 
The  group  included:  Louise  (Bodine)  How, 
Virginia  (Cox)  Brank,  Caroline  Hinman, 
Marion  Keeler,  Ruth  (McCall)  Hughes,  Mary 
(McCurrach)  Keiser,  Harriet  (Muhleman) 
Hawkins,  Addie  Newhall,  Fannie  Robinson, 
Louise  (Belden)  Hill,  and  Gertrude  (Cruden) 
Roehrig  '07. 

Estelle  (Williamson)  Douglas's  son  Donald 
is  at  the  Univ.  of  N.  C. 

New  Address. — Mrs.  L.  H.  Dudman 
(Edith  Myers),  1312  Hope  St.,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 


1907 
( 'lass     set  r,  tary     Mrs.     J.     L.     <  too  Iwin 
I  toothy  Da\  is  .  n»  Woodside  <  lircle.  Hart- 
ford, Ct. 

Jessie  I  Allen    Kn.ipp  and  her  daughter  have 

a  dress  shop  in   \cu   (  .ni.i.in,  Ct. 

Emma  I  Bowden    Proctor  has  bought  a  new 

summer  home  on  Marlilehe.id  Neck.  Her 
daughter  Betty  has  been  elected  the  1936 
choir  leader. 

Margaret  (Coe)  Blake  celebrated  her  25th 
wedding  anniversary  June  10. 

Casey  (Geddes)  NTiller  plans  to  make  her 
home  in  New  York.  She  spent  the  winter  at 
325  E.  41st  St.,  and  is  summering  on  Long  Is- 
land. 

Alice  (Goodman)  Gilchrist's  son  Thomas 
Jr.  is  Yale  '33.  His  engagement  to  Marie 
Homer  of  1-  airfield  (Ct.)  has  been  announced. 

Lilian  (Major)  Hare  is  organizing  the  so- 
cialists in  her  home  town  (Huntington,  N.  Y.). 

Anna  May  wrote  the  leading  article  for  the 
Publishers'  Weekly  of  Mar.  25.  (See  Current 
Publications.)  In  April  she  took  a  trip  home 
to  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  by  bus,  and  now  feels  com- 
petent to  write  a  book  on  "So  You're  Going  by 
Bus." 

Mildred  (Taylor)  Noyes  is  making  zipper 
bags,  t]/2"  x  4>£".  of  a  Japanese  material. 
They  can  be  bought  from  the  Union  for  Good 
Works  Exchange,  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  or 
The  Original  Thread  and  Needle  Shop, 
Boylston  St.,  Boston,  or  from  Mildred  herself. 

Myra  (Thorndike)  Tibbetts  has  announced 
the  engagement  of  her  daughter  Mary  '32  to 
Richard  Russell  Hildreth,  Harvard  '31,  of 
Winchester. 

Helen  (Treadwell)  Wilkinson  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Long  Island  Smith 
Club.  Her  husband  received  the  degree  of 
D.D.  from  the  Univ.  of  S.  Calif,  on  June  3; 
Helen  and  her  daughter  Madeleine  '32  ac- 
companied him  to  Los  Angeles. 

Ethel  (Woolverton)  Cone  is  president  of  the 
New  York  Smith  Club,  and  Marion  (Felt) 
Sargent  and  Hortense  (Mayer)  Hirsch  are  on 
the  board  of  directors. 

The  following  had  daughters  in  Smith  '33: 
Helen  (Cobb)   Bragdon,  Elizabeth  (McPher- 
son)  Wright,  and  Katharine  (Woods)  Lacey. 
Ex- 1907 

Louise  (Bulkley)  Kountze's  daughter 
Eleanor  was  married  June  3  to  Harold  Mercer 
Cole  of  Montclair  (N.  J.),  a  graduate  of 
Brown  and  of  Harvard  Law  '32. 

Elizabeth  (Sternberger)  Dickinson  has  lost 
her  oldest  son,  a  very  charming  and  promising 
boy. 

Lucy  (Wood)  Collier's  husband  has  been  ap- 
pointed Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  by 
Pres.  Roosevelt.  He  has  been  secretary  and 
staff  worker  for  the  Amer.  Indian  Defense 
Assn.  for  several  years. 

New  Address.  Mrs.  Frederick  John 
Cleminson  (Sara  Smucker),  100  Harley  St.  W. 
I.,  London,  Eng. 

1908 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Bartlett  Walton 
(Helen  Davidson),  45  Park  Av.,  Wakefield, 
Mass. 
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Othei    officers    are:    Pres.,    Flora    Burton; 
Margaret  (Rice)  Wemple;  Treas., 
|  Schell]  l'.urgess;  A  sst.  -treas.,  Mary  Eliot. 

Reunion  Report  see  page  413. 

I  lure  were  115  members  of  1908  who  at- 
tended  at  least  a  part  of  Reunion. 

N  \  en  members  of  1908  attended  Alumnae 
College,  June  20-24  (see  page  422).  The  en- 
i  in'  piriod  of  the  5  days  was  perfectly  planned 
.md  even  better  executed!  Besides  15  stimu- 
lating sessions  with  Faculty,  time  was  allowed 
for  roaming  over  the  glorious  surrounding 
country;  1908  did  much  of  this  together,  in- 
cluding a  supper  party  with  Mary  Baker  at 
Mount  llermon  School. 

I  he  Necrology  and  We  See  by  the  Papers. 

( )  i  in  k  \  BWS.  Ida  Barney  has  labored  the 
Kit.  iter  part  of  the  last  5  years  on  2  volumes  of 
"The  Transactions  of  the  Yale  Observatory" 
which  are  to  be  published  this  year.  She 
works  in  cooperation  with  Ur.  Frank  Schles- 
inger,  the  director.  The  books  will  contain 
the  positions  and  motions  of  about  18,500 
stars. 

Elizabeth  ( Bliss)  Xewhall  has  a  3d  child  and 
2d  son,  Daniel  Lawrence,  born  Dec.  26,  1930. 

Mabel  (Boardman)  Laylin's  daughter  Bar- 
bara is  Randolph-Macon  '35. 

Dora  (Bosart)  Evans  and  her  family  sur- 
vived the  earthquake  but  were  compelled  to 
move  to  a  new  address,  4114  Vista  Av.,  Long 
Beach,  Calif. 

Grace  (Christian)  Wharton's  daughter 
Margaret  graduated  in  June  from  Syracuse 
I  'niv.  Lucy,  her  youngest  daughter,  enters  in 
the  fall. 

Mary  (Freeman)  Bennett  came  from  Peip- 
ing  for  Reunion  and  will  remain  in  America 
till  September.  She  will  make  a  number  of 
visits  but  will  be  with  her  mother,  Mrs.  E.  D. 
Freeman,  Caronel  Apts.,  Andover,  most  of  the 
summer.  On  her  way  to  the  Pacific  Coast  she 
will  stop  a  week  in  New  York  and  at  the 
World's  Fair. 

Helen  (Harris)  Snow's  husband  died  in 
January  after  a  long  illness. 

Marjorie  (Henry)  Ilsley  has  just  been 
elected  president  of  the  New  England  Modern 
Lang.  Assn.     See  We  See  by  the  Papers. 

Clara  (Hughes)  Ferris  included  various 
visits  in  her  Reunion  trip  from  Spokane  and 
saw  her  daughter  Sarah  graduate  from  the 
Northampton  School  for  Girls. 

Marion  (McLennan)  Hancock's  daughter 
Helen  has  been  elected  1936's  representative 
on  Judicial  Board  for  next  year. 

Mary  Parsons  has  been  teaching  in  the  dept. 
of  library  sciences  of  the  Univ.  of  Mich.  In 
December  she  will  return  to  Paris  for  a  year  of 
research  work. 

Alice  (Kicker)  Thompson  was  prevented 
from  returning  to  Reunion  by  the  recent  death 
of  her  father. 

Esther  Stone  is  completing  her  3d  year  as 
member  of  the  Ayer  School  Board.  She  also 
works  for  the  Woman's  Club. 

Rachel  (Swain)  Ashton's  husband  is  in 
<  ommand  of  a  reforestation  camp  near  Fabyan 
House  in  the  White  Mountains. 

Margaret  (Topping)  Tourtellot  is  the  proud 
Set  We  See  bv  the  Papers 


possessor  of  the  2d  (as  well  as  the  1st)  1908 
grandchild,  Robert  Lewis  Smart,  born  Jan.  31 
to  her  daughter  Margaret  ex-'32. 

New    Address. — Mrs.     M.     H.     Lipman 
(Miriam  Olmstead),  527  W.  110th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Ex- 1908 

Helen  (Abbott)  Allen's  daughter  Helen  has 
been  elected  1936's  representative  on  Student 
Council. 

1909 

Class  secretary — Sarah  Hackett,  Ballard 
School,  610  Lexington  Av.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Married. — Eloise  Langmade  to  Alexander 
N.  Davies,  Aug.  8,  1932.  Address,  P.  O.  Box 
206,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 

Born.— To  Alice  (Kilburn)  Castle,  a 
daughter,  Feb.  27. 

Other  News. — Ellis  (Abbott)  Lardner's 
son  John  is  a  reporter  on  the  N.  Y.  Herald 
Tribune.  Ring  Jr.,  Princeton  '36,  has  been 
selected  co-author  of  the  libretto  for  next 
year's  Triangle  Club  production.  Address, 
East  Hampton,  N.  Y. 

Harriet  (Byers)  Deans  is  volunteer  super- 
visor of  the  Clothing  Warehouse  of  Buffalo. 

Vera  (Bull)  Hull  is  Nat.  Chairman  of  the 
Altrusa  Clubs  which  will  hold  their  national 
convention  in  Atlantic  City,  July  5-8. 

Beth  (Crandall)  Polk  has  been  substitute 
teacher  at  Emma  Willard  School  this  past 
year. 

Alice  (Federer)  Struble's  son  Louis  Jr.  has 
been  elected  to  the  Lehigh  Chapter  of  the  Nat. 
Honorary  Mathematical  Soc.  Her  son  Albert 
will  be  in  the  band  on  the  S.  S.  Colombia  this 
summer,  cruising  to  the  Spanish  Main. 

Nan  Gerry  is  general  sec.  of  the  Evansville 
(Ind.)  Family  Welfare  Assn.  Address,  626 
Sunset  Av.,  Evansville,  Ind. 

Martha  Gruening  is  connected  with  the  Col. 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  not  New  York 
Univ.  as  stated  in  the  May  Quarterly.  Ad- 
dress, Room  205,  17  Lexington  Av.,  N.  Y.  C. 
See  Current  Publications. 

Florence  (Hague)  Becker  is  nat.  chairman 
of  the  Committee  for  Defense  Embodying 
Patriotic  Education,  D.  A.  R.,  and  travels  ex- 
tensively in  this  work. 

Louise  (Hennion)  Fisher  is  president  of  the 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  of  Hartford  and 
active  in  promoting  child  welfare  legislation. 

Catherine  (Home)  Burns  writes  that  her  2 
oldest  boys  are  in  Phillips  Acad.  (Andover), 
one  daughter  at  Abbot  Acad.,  2  sons  at  St. 
Augustine  Convent,  and  2  daughters  at  home. 

Ethel  (Lewis)  Grose's  eldest  son  is  working 
for  the  Nat.  Biscuit  Co.,  her  next  2  sons  are  in 
Amherst,  the  youngest  boy  is  in  Deerfield 
Acad.,  and  her  daughter  at  school  in  Great 
Neck. 

Jean  (MacDuffie)  Pirnie's  husband  will  be 
head  of  the  vocal  dept.,  Smith  College  Summer 
School  of  Music  this  summer. 

Elizabeth  Moseley's  mother  died  suddenly 
May  20. 

Alice  (Pierce)  Barry  is  president  of  the  El 
Paso  Branch,  A.  A.  U.  W,  and  serves  on 
boards  of  the  Public  Library,  Red  Cross, 
Woman's  Club,  and  Woman's  Auxil.,  College 
of  Mines. 
and  Current  Publications 
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Marcia  (Reed)  Binford  was  elected  Slate 
Vice  Regent  of  the  Maine  I).  A.  R.  In  April. 

Edith  (Scott)  Magna  was  guest  of  Pres.  and 
Mrs.  Hoover  at  the  White  House  at  the  Feb 
ruary  dinner  given  in  honor  of  Yice-Pres.  Cur- 
tis. She  also  attended  the  Inauguration 
ceremonies  for  Pres.  Roosevelt  in  her  capacity 
of  President  General  of  the  I).  A.  R.  She  al 
tended  the  Alumnae  College  in  June. 

Charlotte  (Smith)  Kimball  has,  since  last 
February,  been  making  a  survey  of  the  fresh- 
man class  at  Skidmore,  having  an  hour's  inter- 
view with  each  one  of  the  209  class  members. 

Rosamond  (Underwood)  Perry  and  family 
will  drive  from  Denver  to  A  Century  of 
Progress  this  summer. 

Marlea  (Wells)  Clark  was  delegate  from  her 
district  to  the  Republican  State  Convention  at 
Albany. 

Anne  Wiggin  has  resigned  from  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  of  N.  Y.,  but  will  continue  her  work  on 
internat.  relations  with  American  and  foreign 
students.  She  will  spend  the  summer  in  C.er- 
many. 

Virginia  (Winslow)  Smith  will  spend  the 
summer  at  Nantucket. 

Louise  (Winthrop)  Ellis  and  her  2  children 
are  making  an  indefinite  stay  in  Paris.  Ad- 
dress, c/o  Amer.  Express,  Paris,  France. 

New  Addresses. — Sigrid  Andersen,  137 
Vernon  St.,  Gardner,  Mass. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Malcolm  (Jessie  Chase),  King  & 
York  Streets,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Saunier  (Jessica  Jenks),  345 
Newtonville  Av.,  Newtonville,  Mass. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Osborn  (Jessie  Thompson),  1609 
E.  Garfield  St.,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Lost.— Mrs.  P.  T.  Burtis  (Hazel  Burge), 
Mrs.  T.  C.  Holland  (Erma  Crim),  Marjorie 
Hough,  Mrs.  W.  G.  Hunt  (Anne  McCarthy), 
Mrs.  F.  C.  Welles  (Mabel  Schnurr). 
Ex- 1909 

New  Addresses.— Elsie  Packer,  200b 
Sigourney  St.,  Hartford,  Ct. 

Anna  Scollay  (Sister  Joanna),  All  Saints 
Sisterhood,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  T.  Hapgood  (Anna  Smith),  16 
Morris  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
1910 

Class  secretary — Alice  O'Meara,  12  Keswick 
St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Sidney  Baldwin  has  been  industrious  during 
the  3  years  that  she  has  lived  on  the  little  is- 
land of  Monhegan,  off  the  coast  of  Maine.  A 
Chicago  textbook  firm  which  has  published 
her  "Young  Prince  Hubert"  and  "Ben  of 
Monhegan,"  is  to  publish  another  of  her  books 
shortly,  and  is  considering  a  manuscript.  In 
the  last  Annual  of  "Chatterbox,"  an  English 
juvenile,  a  continued  story  of  hers  appeared. 
And  other  children's  magazines  have  accepted 
many  tales  written  by  her.  For  amusement 
she  enjoys  spinning  and  weaving. 

Bernice  (Barber)  Dalrymple  for  several 
years  has  been  vice-chairman  of  the  Minne- 
apolis community  fund  drive.  She  has  also 
been  the  successful  president  of  the  Friends  of 
the  Institute,  the  women's  organization  of  the 
Minn.  Art  Inst. 

Helen  (Bates)  Chenery  has  a  son  at  The 


Hotchkiss  School,  and  a  daughter  in  high 
school  who  is  headed  tor  Smil  h.  I  (den  s<-r\  »•-> 
on  sewr.tl  Pelham  V  Y  committees:  A 
Home  tor  Cardiac  Children,  Westchester 
Children's  Organization,  .md  Community 
Chest. 

[Catherine  (Bennett  Brehm  has  a  new  ad- 
dress, 170  E.  78th  St.,  V  Y.  C.     Her  older 

daughter  is  at  Smith;  the  younger  one  in  ;irt 
school 

Adiene   (Bergen)   Hart    is  an  enthusiastic 

"girl  scouter,"  sharing  with  Margaret 
I  tauchy)  Migel  the  guidance  of  a  troop  of  11- 
year-old  girls.  She  is  also  a  director  of  the 
Community  Chest  in  Pelham  and  on  the  Red 
Cross  Committee.  Her  oldest  daughter 
finished  at  Katharine  Gibbs  School  secre- 
tarial) this  June;  her  second  daughter,  Car- 
man, was  in  France  with  the  Smith  junio.s; 
and  she  has  besides,  a  small  boy  and  an  11- 
year-old  girl. 

Marion  (Booth)  Trask  has  taken  over  the 
management  of  The  Lloyd  on  the  Great  South 
Bay,  Bellport,  L.  I.,  for  the  Tread  way  Service 
Corp. — "Real  New  England  Inns" — for  regu- 
lar guests,  week-end  parties,  and  for  gather- 
ings of  college  students.  Marion  has  in  the 
past  done  some  interesting  interior  decorating 
for  this  group  of  attractive  hotels.  Managing 
is  a  new  venture,  however. 

Florence  (Curtis)  Harrah  has  a  freshman 
daughter  at  the  Univ.  of  Wash.,  where  she  is 
taking  the  course  in  aeronautical  engineering. 
Her  oldest  son  is  ready  for  college  and  there 
are  2  younger  boys.  Florence  is  interested  in 
church  and  Sunday  School  work,  in  the  P.-T. 
A.,  and  in  the  Seattle  Smith  Club. 

Margaret  (Dauchy)  Migel  has  2  sons  at 
Colgate;  a  daughter  at  Emma  Willard,  about 
ready  for  Smith ;  a  boy  at  boarding  school ;  and 
a  little  girl  at  home.  Margaret  serves  on  the 
board  of  the  Pelham  Home  for  Cardiac  Chil- 
dren and  on  the  local  Girl  Scout  Committee, 
besides  doing  church  work. 

Elizabeth  (Eddy)  Watt  has  been  helping  to 
produce  plays  for  the  local  women's  club. 
She,  Margaret  (Cushman)  Warren,  and 
Lucile  (Bradley)  Paul  have  sons  in  the  famous 
old  Roxbury  Latin  School. 

Abbe  (Ferrin)  Skinner  has  been  doing  a 
very  useful  piece  of  work  for  the  Pelham 
P.-T.  A.,  in  compiling  a  vocational  index. 
This  is  a  list  of  the  names  of  persons  who  have 
gone  to  college  and  who  are  willing  to  be  in- 
terviewed about  their  colleges.  It  is  to  be 
available  to  students  in  high  school  when  de- 
ciding where  to  go  to  college. 

Florence  Grant  wrote  an  alive  article  for  the 
Smith  College  Weekly  recently  on  the  Librarian 
in  Business.  She  said:  "Today  business  is  no 
longer  run  on  hunches.  It  demands  facts, 
and  more  facts,  live,  red-hot  and  instantane- 
ous. It  is  calling  to  its  service  every  type  of 
expert,  the  librarian  along  with  the  doctor,  the 
lawyer,  or  the  engineer." 

Ruth  (Leonard)  Moses  has  legally  adopted, 
or  resumed,  her  father's  name.  She  is  now 
Mrs.  William  Augustus  Leonard  and  her 
children  will  all  be  Leonards.  She  is  eager  to 
continue  the  name  of  which  she  is  the  9th 
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generation  in  this  country.  Her  older  son 
enters  Dartmouth  in  September. 

Erminie  I  Rod  Sherman  has  a  daughter  at 
Smith  .mil  one  .it  Milwaukee-Downer  Semi- 
She  herself  serves  on  the  house  com- 
of  the  Milwaukee  Woman's  Club  and 
on  the  history  committee  of  the  College 
Endowment  Assn.,  which  is  interested  in 
Milwaukee  Downer  College. 

Louise  (Van  Wagenen)  Anson  writes  from 
Paris  thai  she  and  her  daughter,  who  goes  to 
school  in  England,  motored  during  the  spring 
holidays  to  Italy.  She  has  seen  Louise  (Mar- 
den  Wild's  and  Adiene  (Bergen)  Hart's 
junior  daughters  since  they  have  been  study- 
mi;  at  the  Sorbonne. 

Marion  Webster's  father  died  in  April  after 
lie  seemed  completely  recovered  from  an  opera- 
tion performed  in  a  Boston  hospital. 
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1911 
Class  secretary     Mrs.  J.  P.  O'Brien  (Mar- 
garet Townsend),  614  Madison  Av\,  Albany, 

See  the  Necrology. 

A  1  <>  1 1  luncheon  was  held  in  N.  Y.  C.  May 
17.  There  were  20  there.  Margaret  (Cook) 
Thomson  spoke,  and  Charlotte  Perry  showed 
films  of  her  camp. 

Katharine  Ames)  George's  daughter 
Eleanor  graduated  in  Tune  from  The  Mary  C. 
Wheeler  School  in  Providence.  She  will  go 
back  next  year,  however,  for  a  postgraduate 
course,  because  as  she  was  abroad  last  year 
she  has  not  all  her  college  credits. 

Anita  Barrett  tutors  in  winter  and  helps  run 
the  Newport  Casino  Theatre  in  summer. 

After  5 K  years  in  Europe,  Margaret  (Clark) 
Williams  is  bringing  her  family  home.  They 
toured  Italy  last  summer,  then  drove  from 
Nice  to  Vienna  where  they  spent  the  winter. 
Address,  c  o  Erwin  Wasey  Co.,  420  Lexington 
Av.,  N.  V.  C. 

Lois  (Cunningham)  Hetherington  with  her 
husband  and  mother  recently  enjoyed  a  6 
weeks'  cruise  to  Bermuda  and  the  B.  \V.  I. 

Mildred  Jordan,  who  has  not  been  heard 
from  officially  since  graduation,  was  seen  and 
talked  to  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Eastern 
N.  Y.  and  the  Berkshire  Co.  clubs  which  was 
held  in  May  at  the  Pittsfield  Country  Club. 
Mildred  looks  much  the  same  as  in  1911. 
She  has  led  a  busy  life  at  home,  and  is  still 
teaching  mathematics  in  the  Pittsfield  High 
School.     I  ler  father  died  recently. 

We  were  sorry  to  hear  of  the  death  2  years 
ago  of  Florence  Plaut)  Hartog's  husband, 
Martin  Hartog  of  Amsterdam.  Florence  has 
been  in  this  country  looking  at  colleges  for  her 
older  daughter,  Emmy,  who  is  now  17.  She 
ha>  had  unusual  preparation  and  reads  Greek, 
French,  German,  English,  Latin,  and,  of 
course,  Dutch.  Florence's  son  is  in  England 
learning  about  business.  A  younger  girl  of  11 
Amsterdam. 


Margaret  (Russell)  Bentley  is  doing  some 
medical  social  work  at  home  (Ithaca,  N.  Y.). 

Adine  (Williams)  Lambie's  husband  was  ap- 
pointed State  Relief  Administrator  by  the 
Governor  of  Minnesota.  This  is  in  addition 
to  his  work  at  the  Univ.  of  Minn.,  coming 
under  the  Municipal  Reference  Bureau  of 
which  he  is  in  charge. 

Ex- 19 11 

New    Address. — Mary    G.     Horn,     7137 
BoyerSt.,  Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
1912 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  J.  R.  Carlson  (Henri- 
etta Peabody),  Box  112,  West  Falmouth, 
Mass. 

Married. — Edna  Turner  to  Byron  L.  Pond 
at  Chicago. 

Born. — To  Genevieve  (Stockwell)  Hum- 
phrey a  4th  child  and  2d  daughter,  Lucy 
Mills,  May  24. 

Other  News. — Evelyn  Alden  received  an 
M.A.  in  anthropology  at  the  Univ.  of  Pa.  last 
February.  She  teaches  mathematics  at  the 
Olney  High  School  in  Philadelphia. 

Lesley  Brower  writes  of  an  interesting 
motor  trip  to  Florida  this  past  winter  to  visit 
an  aunt  who  has  an  orange  grove  in  the  Indian 
River  country.  Lesley  is  opening  Merry- 
men's  Tea  House  at  Knox  (N.  Y.)  for  her  7th 
summer  season. 

Helen  Brown  lost  her  mother  in  April. 

News  from  Annette  (Brumaghim)  Porter 
concerns  particularly  her  eldest  daughter 
Anne,  who  has  just  been  awarded  the  fresh- 
man scholarship  given  by  the  Eastern  N.  Y. 
Smith  Club. 

"Being  president  of  the  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion is  the  best  job  I  know  because  it  takes 
you  back  to  Northampton  so  often  and  so 
pleasantly,"  writes  Frances  (Carpenter)  Hun- 
tington; but  between  trips  she  has  published  a 
basic  geography  for  use  in  the  fourth  grade 
(see  May  Quarterly),  and  this  autumn 
"Tales  of  a  Russian  Grandmother"  will  be 
brought  out  by  Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co. 

Ada  (Carson)  Robbins  will  spend  the  sum- 
mer on  Cape  Cod,  dividing  her  time  between 
West  Harwich  and  Orleans. 

Harriet  (Codding  ) Maxwell's  son  Hugh  ex- 
pects to  enter  Amherst  in  the  fall. 

Mary  Cromer's  mother  died  June  14,  1932. 
Mary  is  head  of  the  English  dept.  at  North 
Side  High  School,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Owing  to  her  husband's  ill  health,  which 
forced  him  to  give  up  business  temporarily, 
Josephine  (Dole)  Butler  and  her  family  spent 
the  winter  at  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

Josephine  (Hamilton)  Hubbell  expects  to 
return  to  Camp  Wabunaki  as  counselor  this 
summer.  Her  2  daughters  will  be  with  her, 
and  her  son  at  Camp  Marienfield,  which,  as 
most  of  you  know,  is  run  by  Helen  (Hough- 
ton) Shortlidge  and  her  husband. 

See  Current  Publications  for  news  of  Doro- 
thy Hawkins. 

Mary  Joyner  sends  us  a  clipping  from  a 
California  newspaper  regarding  the  death  of 
her  father,  Frank  Joyner,  who  in  1908  was  the 
first  road  commissioner  of  Los  Angeles  Co.  and 
served  as  consulting  engineer  of  the  highway 
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commission   up  to  the  time  of  his  death    in 
April.     Mary    had    Louise    Emerson    as    her 
guest  for  a  week  last  summer  when  they  a1 
tended  the  Olympic  Games  together. 

The  job  of  head  of  the  English  dept.  at 
Nott  Terrace  High  School  in  Schenectady 
(N.  Y.)  fills  Mary  Elizabeth  Kerley's  time. 
but,  she  adds,  "When  I  can,  I  play  golf  rather 
badly,  climb  mountains  pantingly,  and  camp 
out  the  year  around.  Last  summer  four  of  us 
took  a  canoe  trip  through  a  chain  of  lakes  in 
the  Adirondacks,  seeing  almost  no  one  for 
days." 

Ruth  (Lewin)  Foster  lost  her  husband  ver\ 
suddenly  from  heart  trouble  last  July.  Rut  h, 
with  her  2  younger  children,  spent  the  winter 
in  Florida.  Her  elder  son,  Robert,  expects  to 
enter  Cornell  next  fall,  and  her  daughter 
Mary,  a  junior  in  Cleveland  Heights  High 
School,  is  studying  voice,  playing  the  violin 
in  the  orchestra,  and  hopes  to  attain  fame  in 
tennis  for  she  has  already  been  girl  tennis 
champion  of  Arizona. 

At  South  Harwich  (Mass.)  Jeanne  (Pushee) 
Thayer  is  taking  paying  guests  and  would  be 
glad  to  see  any  prospects.  Her  son  Philip  Jr. 
is  Harvard  '36  and  young  Jean  attends  Saint 
Margaret's  School  in  Waterbury,  Ct. 

Although  Helen  (Searight)  Faulkner  insists 
that  she  has  no  news,  she  mentions  that  she  is 
tutoring  those  who  wish  their  offspring  to 
make  eastern  universities  and  is  serving  as 
chairman  on  education,  A.  A.  U.  W. 

Eleanor  (Taylor)  James  and  her  husband 
recently  took  a  round-the-world  trip,  Eleanor 
making  money  on  the  side  by  writing  for 
California  papers  and  Vogue. 

At  the  Chicago  World's  Fair,  Elizabeth 
Webster  and  Dorothy  (Murison)  Brown  will 
be  found  in  the  Social  Service  Exhibit  just 
around   the   corner   from    the   Smith   booth. 

Mildred  (Webster)  Kenyon  and  family 
have  spent  most  of  the  winter  at  their  hunting 
box  in  Virginia,  where  Mildred's  husband  and 
daughter  ride  to  hounds.  "Having  at  one 
time  induced  friend  husband  to  mount  a 
steed,"  writes  Mildred,  "  I  now  spend  most  of 
my  time  hill-topping,  hoping  to  catch  up  with 
them  eventually."  Her  daughter  attends 
The  Madeira  School,  while  2  young  sons  are  at 
school  in  Providence. 

You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  our  Class 
Baby,  Elaine,  daughter  of  Martha  ( Westcott) 
Davis,  was  able  to  return  to  Smith  for  the 
second  semester  and  will  make  up  her  work 
at  the  Univ.  of  Del.  this  summer. 
Ex- 19 12 

Emilie  (Auten)  Clarendon  has  been  writing 
the  social  column  for  the  Bergen  (X.  J.)  Eve- 
ning Record  and  also  Hackensack  news  in  the 
Sunday  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune.  Her  son 
James  expects  to  enter  Princeton  in  1934. 

"Taking  up  Scouting  to  keep  up  with 
daughter,"  writes  Arabelle  (McKinstry)  H ad- 
ley,  who  has  3  children,  one  a  girl  slated  for 
Smith  '38. 

Alice  Moore  is  "still  rusticating  and  loving 
it"  on  her  pecan  ranch  in  California. 

Elsa  (Richardson)  Proctor  has  sold  her 
home  in  Wellesley  Hills  and  is  renting  rooms, 


making  jelly,  ami  dressmaking  .it   her  proem 

home  in  Marion,  Mast 

1913 
(7</vs    secretary      Mrs.    Alexander    (   r.iiy     |r. 
I  Helen  llodgman   .  31  I  K.  17th  Si..  Brooklyn. 

For  Reunton  Rrf><>rt  see  page  in. 

Married.  Emily  Brander  to  Major  Tames 
R.  Ooodale,  June  30.  I "he>  Bailed  for  Europe 
to  be  gone  at  least  a  year. 

Dorothy  (Wilner)  Forbush  to  Lorenzo 
Barry  Day.  Address.  27 1  V  Park  Av., 
Buffalo,  \.  V. 

BORN. — To  Jessie  (Coil      (one  a  4th  child 

and  M\  daughter,  ( Constance  <  .u  innell,  in  1931. 
To  Ha/el  (Dart)  Greenwell  a  M  daughter, 

Carol    Ann.    in    1929.      Address.    Mrs.    A.    \Y. 

Greenwell,  Fori  Lewis,  Washington. 

To    Ruth    (Gardner)    Goodnough    a    son. 
Chase  Gardner,  December  1932.     Address 
I  [igh  St.,  Summit.  \.  J. 

To  Mildred  Honey)  Jeffrey  a  2d  child  and 
1st  son,  John  Roland,  October  1930. 

To  Marguerite  (Jones)  Vollmayer,  a  2d 
child  and  1st  daughter,  Elizabeth  Roberts,  in 
1932. 

To  Mary  (Larkin)  Foran  a  4th  child  and  2d 
son,  John,  in  1929. 

To  Helen  (Lee)  Wveth  a  2d  daughter.  Ann 
Mitchell,  1930. 

Other  News. — Helen  Barnum  is  secretary 
at  the  Monroe  High  School  in  Rochester.  Ad- 
dress, 292  Oxford  St. 

From  Blanche  (Sheffield)  West  we  learn 
that  Helen  Blodgett  (Mrs.  William  \  lymen)  is 
living  at  3648  Arnold  St.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
She  has  a  son  Peter,  aged  4. 

Winifred  (Durham)  Potter  is  the  represent. i- 
tive  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Soc.  of 
the  U.  S.  Address,  3252  E.  Scarborough  Rd., 
Cleveland  Heights,  O. 

Hester  (Gamwell)  Hyatt  has  been  spending 
3  months  at  the  Hotel  St.  Oeorge,  in  Brook- 
lyn. X.  Y. 

Lea  (Gazzam)  Hodge  is  studving  for  an 
M.A.  in  English.  Address,  5042  21st  St., 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Dorothy  Jacobus  is  at  the  N.  Y.  Medical 
Center.     Address,  411  E.  50th  St.,  \.  Y.  C. 

Frances  (Long)  Hoffecker  has  adopted  a 
little  boy,  John  Wallace,  aged  5.  Address, 
113  E.  61st  St.,  \.  Y.  C. 

Madeleine  McCrory  is  office  manager  and 
secretary  to  the  head  of  the  rrm  of  Herrick 
Smith  Donald  <S:  Farley,  attorneys,  in  Boston. 
She  tells  the  secretary  that  Ramona  Kendall  is 
now  Mrs.  Denman,  manager  of  the  SchralTt's 
on  West  St..  Boston. 

Annah  (Montague  Tryon  is  on  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  board  and  chairman  of  business  and  in- 
dustrial girls  dept.,  senior  president  of  the 
Children  of  the  American  Revolution,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  D.  A.  R.  and  A.  A.  U.  \\ '..  and  on  the 
World  Service  Committee  at  church. 

Marie  (Moody  i  Bersbach  is  on  the  boards  of 
the  Assoc.  Charities  and  the  Infant  Welfare  of 
Evanston. 

Dorothy  (Olcott)  Gates's  husband.  Dr. 
Frederick  L.  Gates,  lecturer  on  general 
physiology  at  Harvard  Medic. d  School  and  a 
prominent  medical  research  expert,  died  June 
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17.  Ih-  skull  was  fractured  June  15  when  he 
fainted  while  working  alone  in  the  new  biologi- 
cal building  al  I  larvard. 

3;  "Financial  troubles 
sink  into  relative  insignificance  when  real 
troubles  come.  On  Dec.  17,  1932,  my  oldest 
boy,  Herbert  16,  died  of  lobar  pneumonia, 
sickness  of  only  20  hours,  during  all  of 
which  lie  was  unconscious.  He  had  always 
been  old  for  his  years,  and  was  really  a  grown 
man.  His  father  was  away  so  much  that 
'Laddie1  was  the  man  of  the  family." 

(  lora  and  lier  3  children  are  now  living  with 
her  mother  and  sister,  422  Passaic  Av.,  Pas- 
s.iir.  V  J. 

Mary  Strange  received  her  M.A.  from 
IV, u  hers  (  <>l.,  Columbia,  in  1928. 

\i  u  Addresses.  Mrs.  W.  A.  Borden 
(Dorothy  Adams),  3015  Ordway  St.,  Wash- 
ington, 1 ).  C. 

Mr>  J.  |).  Gowell  'Margaret  Allen),  Merrill 
Heights,  Norwalk,  (  t . 

Christine  Babcock,  1216  Central  St., 
Evanston,  111. 

Maude  Barton,  315  N.  50th  St.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Mrs.  II.  C.  Alley  (Gladys  Bailey),  3020 
Shrine  PI.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Eleanor  Brodie,  324  Franklin  St.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Mrs.  R.  B.  Owen  (Monica  Burrell),  125 
Coolidge  Hill,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Shepard  (Mary  Bell  Church- 
yard), 500  Cumberland  Av.,  Chevy  Chase, 
Md. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Sherman  (Eliza  Crosby),  613 
McClellan  Av.,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans. 

Mrs.  Warner  Eustis  (Edith  Fisher),  260 
Franklin  St.,  Xewton,  Mass. 

Agnes  Folsom,  7  Burns  St.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

Marion  Hines,  1210  X.  Eutaw  PL,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Mrs.  Homer  Arey  (Edna  Jones),  97  Summer 
St.,  Xorth  Brookfield,  Mass. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Hackett  (Isabel  La  Monte),  350 
W.  57th  St.,  X.  V.  C. 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Kemp  (Mally  Lord),  68  Hewlett 
St.,  Waterbury,  Ct. 

Mrs.  P.  D.  Weathers  (Gladys  McCain),  R. 
F.  I).  Xo.  3,  Easton,  Pa. 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Meyer  (Virginia  Martin),  24101 
Chardon  Rd.,  Euclid,  0. 

Mrs.  H.  H.  Motheral  (Annie  Mather),  150 
Stewart  Av.,  Arlington,  X.  J. 

Ruth  Morgan,  Abbot  Acad.,  Andover, 
Mass. 

Louise  Xicholl,  c/o  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  Inc., 
300  Fourth  Av..  X.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Wright  (Martha  Osborne),  Box 
514,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Cowan  (Irene  Overly),  Maple- 
wood  Terrace,  Greensburg,  Pa. 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Blodgett  (Louise  Quigg),  50 
Grove  St.,  Pawtucket,  K.I. 

Mrs.  ('..  F.  Evans  (Clara  Ripley),  Duxbury, 
Mass. 

Mrs.  Cousins  (Elizabeth  Schlosser),  131  E. 
S4th  St.,  V  Y.  C. 

Mrs  \\.  T.  Ham  (Virginia  Slagle),  41 
Grazier  Rd.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

See  We  See  by  the  Papers 


Evelyn  Smith,  304  E.  42d  St.,  X.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  F.  G.  Allen  (Mary  Stetson),  256  W 
Rock  Av.,  Xew  Haven,  Ct. 

Mrs.  S.  W.  Edmonds  (Madeleine  Thomp- 
son), Middlebury,  Ct. 

Mrs.  H.  E.  Gillette  (Eva  Timmons),  Seacliff 
Park,  Aptos,  Calif. 

Mrs.  R.  J.  Chute  (Helen  Weatherheadj, 
3346  Avalon,  Shaker  Heights,  Cleveland,  O. 

Mrs.  W.  S.  A.  Pott  (Eleanor  Welsh),  1261 
Madison  Av.,  X.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Floyd  III  (Sara  Wyeth),  621 
Congress  St.,  Ottawa,  111. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Manley  Jr.  (Faith  Yeaw),  203-03 
100th  Av.,  Hollis,  X.  Y. 

Ex- 19 13 

Margaret  Bean  is  a  newspaper  and  maga- 
zine writer.  Address,  The  Roosevelt,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Catharine  Chapin  is  a  social  secretary.  Ad- 
dress, 130  E.  57th  St.,  X.  Y.  C. 

Anabel  (Good)  Paine  has  a  small  daughter, 
Martha,  aged  2.     She  has  2  older  sons. 

Blanche  (Groff)  Hartsfield  has  2  children: 
Ethel  (5)  and  William  (9).  Address,  Mrs. 
Jack  Hartsfield,  Smelter  230,  El  Paso,  Tex. 

Mildred  (Manro)  Brister  is  secretary  of  the 
City  Recreation  Committee,  chairman  of  the 
Cornell  Teacher- Parent  State  Inst.,  and  wel- 
fare chairman  of  the  County  League  of  Women 
Voters. 

Mary  Addison  Rees  is  the  exec.  sec.  of  the 
Town  and  Country  Club  in  Hartford. 

Sylvia  (Stevens)  Schmid  has  6  children: 
Marian  (18),  Edwine  (16),  Helen  (14), 
Alexander  (8),  Stevens  (4),  Clifford  {\y2). 
Address,  504  Sherwood  Dr.,  Webster  Groves, 
Mo. 

Henrietta  (Weatherhead)  Hendrickson  has 
been  a  widow  for  3  years.  She  has  5  children : 
Ann  Elizabeth  (14),  George  Jr.  (12),  Jean 
U0),  Ruth  (8),  and  Edward  (6).  Address, 
Mrs.  G.  B.  Hendrickson,  4889  Victoria  Av., 
Riverside,  Calif. 

1914 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Hugh  Gallaher  (Cath- 
arine McCollester),  Darien,  Ct. 

Anna  Colman  has  given  up  her  apartment 
in  Boston  for  the  present,  and  moved  to 
Steuben,  Me. 

Besides  teaching  English  in  the  Somerville 
(X.  J.)  High  School,  acting  as  adviser  of  the 
school  paper,  coaching  plays  for  the  local  Civic 
League,  being  sec.-treas.  of  the  Central  Jersey 
Press  Assn.  and  vice-pres.  of  the  local  A.  A. 
U.  W.,  Gertrude  Cranston  found  time  to  study 
at  Teachers  College  last  fall  and  received  an 
M.A.  in  December. 

Xellie  (Elgutter)  Feil's  husband  gave  a 
paper  before  the  Amer.  Medical  Assn.  at  their 
Milwaukee  Convention  in  June. 

For  several  years  Esther  (Harney)  Hannan 
has  directed  plays  presented  by  the  Lynn 
Smith  Club  for  its  scholarship  fund.  This 
year  she  wrote  the  play,  "The  Blue  Stone." 
Its  scene  is  laid  in  a  French  peasant  cottage, 
and  it  is  concerned  with  the  French  Revolu- 
tion and  the  capture  of  Louis  XVI  and  Marie 
Antoinette  following  their  attempt  to  flee  the 
guillotine.  According  to  the  papers  the  play 
and  Current  Publications 
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was    presented    2    evenings    before    capacity 
houses. 

Ida  (Holcomb)  Ehrichs,  previously  an  ex- 
'14,  received  her  B.A.  from  Smith  in  June. 

Grace  (Middleton)  Roberts  was  one  of  the 
early  visitors  to  A  Century  of  Progress. 
While  in  Chicago  she  saw  Mary  Barber) 
Barber,  Margaret  (White)  Webbe,  and 
Virginia  (Flad)  Deane. 

Keeping  up  with  Helen  Moore's  address  is 
one  of  the  secretary's  busiest  jobs.  Helen's 
latest  move  is  to  Parkway  Manor,  Parkway 
Dr.,  Bronxville,  X.  V. 

Mary  Olive  (Phillips)  Bailey  is  one  of  the  2 
visitors  allowed  in  the  Northampton  Psycho- 
pathic Veterans'  Hospital.  She  visits  the 
wards  twice  a  week  bringing  the  men  outside 
interests,  writing  letters  for  them,  and  re- 
lieving the  monotony  of  their  lives  in  any  wax- 
she  can. 

'14ers  will  welcome  another  addition  to  the 
ranks  of  Northampton  classmates.  Alma 
(Ranger)  Brady,  after  a  winter  in  Paris,  has 
returned  to  manage  the  Filene  shop  there. 

All  who  attended  the  1914  supper  in  May, 
when  Elizabeth  Roby  was  presented  as  our 
20th  reunion  chairman,  realize  that  the  suc- 
cess of  reunion  is  already  assured.  Her 
speech  of  acceptance  was  a  masterpiece. 
Everyone  contributed  ideas,  and  plans  for  our 
20th  began.  Elizabeth  went  back  for  Com- 
mencement and  none  of  the  doings  of  '13 
escaped  her. 

See  Alumnae  Registration  for  '14ers  at 
Commencement.  Several  had  attractive 
daughters  nearing  college  age  with  them.  We 
picnicked  together  at  the  Alumnae  luncheon. 

New  Address. —Margaret  E.  White,   120 
Harrison  St.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
Ex-1914 

Engaged. — Laura  Haugaard  to  Thornton 
Fisher. 

1915 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  H.  W.  Lord  (Hester 
Gunning),  459  Middlesex  Av.,  Metuchen,  N.J. 

1915ers  who  should  look  for  each  other  at 
the  Smith  booth  at  A  Century  of  Progress  in- 
clude: Lois  (Breckenridge)  Towler,  Gile 
(Davies)  Allport,  Angeline  (Freeman)  Kitson, 
Jean  (Alexander)  McMahon,  Jeannette  I  Mack) 
Breed,  Dorothy  Knowlton,  Mary  (Spencer) 
Nimick,  Janet  (Van  Sickle)  Hart  well,  Louise 
(Bettman)  Pappenheimer,  Mildred  (Grif- 
fith) Shewmon. 

Born. — To  Janet  (Van  Sickle)  Hartwell  a 
3d  child  and  2d  son,  Arthur  Van  Sickle,  Dec. 
11,  1931. 

Other  News. — Eva  (Adams)  Macmillan's 
vacation  last  October  was  spent  in  the  Great 
Smoky  Mts.  of  Tennessee. 

Dorothea  Allen  is  head  of  the  English  dept. 
in  the  Methuen  High  School. 

Charlotte  Baum's  activities  have  included 
helping  to  move  the  entire  contents  of  the 
Hillyer  Art  Gallery  down  to  the  Scott  Gym- 
nasium, while  the  remodeling  of  the  old  gallery 
goes  on. 

Edythe  (Becker)  Carpenter  reports  that  her 
little  girl's  physical  progress  has  been  remark- 
able and  that  she  went  to  school  this  year. 


Edythe  is  accompanist  for  the  Woman's  Club 

Choral  and  is  also  t  ied  up  wit  h  dramat  ic  work. 

Harriet  Block  Robb  is  on  a  round-the- 
world  trip.  She  sailed  from  Vancouver  in 
January  tor  the  Far  East,  going  to  France  by 
way  of  Siam,  [ndo-China,  and  India. 

Katharine  Boutelle  was  in  V  Y.  C.  in  May. 
visiting  her  sister  Elizabeth  '21.  She  saw  a 
number  of  '15ers  at  that  time. 

Lois  (Breckenridge)  Towler  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  Junior  Service  League  of  Summit 
(N.  J.)  this  year,  doing  many  volunteer  service 
jobs  that  the  League  has  charge  of.  and  has 
also  helped  to  raise  a  large  budget  for  the 
Children's  Home.  Breeding  Scottie  pups  has 
been  a  side  line. 

Edith  Burr  acted  as  supervisor  of  the  high 
school  in  Pemberton  (N.  J.i  from  September 
until  after  Christmas,  in  addition  to  her  regu- 
lar classes.  In  March  she  directed  1-act 
plays  for  a  literary  club  and  a  French  club, 
and  in  May  she  produced  "The  Enchanted 
April"  for  high  school  alumni.  Her  sister 
Dorothy  '29  played  a  leading  role. 

Margaret  Cobbs  is  working  as  an  agent  for 
the  State  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co.  of  Worcester. 

Sara  Comins  has  given  up  her  work  with  the 
Lnitarian  student  organization,  and  is  doing 
volunteer  committee  work  of  various  kinds. 
She  expects  her  next  job  to  be  with  one  of  the 
peace  organizations.  Last  year  she  had  a 
motor  trip  of  several  weeks  in  the  British 
Isles. 

Lorraine  Comly  is  taking  special  summer 
work  in  nursery  school  management  at  Colum- 
bia. 

Anne  (Cooper)  Ferris  is  on  the  boards  of  the 
College  Club  and  the  P.-T.  A.  in  Jackson 
Heights. 

Gile  (Davies)  Allport  went  east  last  fall  to 
visit  her  parents  in  Vermont  and  her  sister, 
who  married  Esther  (Paine)  La  Croix's 
brother.  This  spring  she  spent  2  weeks  in 
Louisville  Ky.  while  her  husband  was  at 
Fort  Knox  as  Lieut.  Col.  in  the  Reserve. 

Esther  (Eliot)  Forbes's  daughter  Esther  is  a 
member  of  the  hockey  team  of  The  Low-Hey- 
wood  School.  Esther's  husband  is  president 
of  Platt-Forbes,  Inc.  advertising  firm. 

Helen  Flynn  is  teaching  at  the  High  School 
of  Commerce  in  Springfield. 

Edith  Foster  had  an  interesting  secretarial 
job  for  a  month  this  spring. 

Angeline  (Freeman)  Kitson  and  Jean 
(Alexander)  McMahon,  with  their  children, 
are  spending  the  summer  at  Lake  Winnebago, 
Wis.  They  all  met  at  Jeannette  Mack 
Breed's  in  Chicago  to  visit  A  Century  of 
Progress. 

Amy  Greene  recommends  airplane  travel  as 
a  relief  from  the  depression.  She  made  2 
business  trips  by  air  this  spring. 

Mary  Kelsey  is  still  teaching  in  the  Pied- 
mont (Calif).  High  School.  She  is  spending 
the  summer  in  Honolulu. 

Dorothy  Knowlton  is  going  to  Oregon  for 
the  summer,  stopping  for  the  Nat.  Conference 
of  Social  Work  in  Detroit  and  the  World's 
Fair  at  Chicago. 

Elka  (Lewi)  Herz  transcribed  "The  Epic  <>t 
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into  Braille  this  winter.  Her  chil- 
all  it  summer  camps.  Julian  has 
lerable  progress  on  the  cello. 

Dorothj     McCormiek)    Powell  has  had  a 

ear    protecting    the    interests    of    her 

with  farm  lands  selling  at  52  an  acre 

and  many  farms  delinquent  for  taxes.     Doro- 

hildren  are  doing  well  in  a  model  train- 

;  i « x  )1 . 

Annie  Minot  is  a  research  worker  in  the 
dept.  of  pediatrics,  Vanderbilt  Univ. 

Esther  Mather  Phelps  reports  that  her 
family  are  all  Scout-minded — she,  her  husband, 
son,  and  daughter  being  very  active  in  the 
organization.  Esther  has  held  office,  besides, 
in  i  lit-  Northampton  Woman's  Club,  Eastern 
Star,  1 ».  A.  P..  P.-T.  A.,  church  organizations, 
Women '8  Republican  Club,  and  Republican 
(  ii>  Committee. 

1  ranees  Mullane  has  a  job  this  summer  at 
the  Windmill  Tearoom  at  West  Yarmouth, 
Mass. 

Mary  Parsons  was  in  Marietta  (O.)  at  the 
heighl  of  the  Hood. 

Katharine  Pearce  is  spending  the  summer  in 
Brittany  and  Spain,  with  a  short  course  at  the 
Summer  School  of  Spanish  of  the  Univ.  of 
Liverpool  at  San  Sebastian. 

Marion  I  Poole)  Kidger's  husband  teaches  in 
the  summer  session  at  Cornell.  He  has 
finished  a  work-book  in  Amer.  history  which 
is  being  published  by  Ginn  &  Co.  this  fall. 

Mary  Pee  |  Rockwell,)  Williams's  husband  is 
now  professor  of  Amer.  literature  at  Vale,  and 
hopes  to  have  his  "Life  of  Washington  Irving" 
published  this  fall.  Her  oldest  son,  Charles, 
is  at  Deerfield  Acad.  Mary  Lee's  summer 
address  is  South  Dennis,  and  she  would  love 
to  see  any  of  1915  who  go  to  the  Cape. 

Helen  (Safford)  Reynolds's  daughter  Beth 
(15)  plays  piano  and  organ  and  is  in  the  high 
school  orchestra.  Edwin  (11)  plays  the 
violin,  and  Jane  (7)  the  piano.  Bobby  (12)  is 
president  of  his  class  in  junior  high.  Helen 
went  with  her  mother  to  California  in  March, 
just  in  time  for  the  earthquake. 

Agnes  Scribner  teaches  all  the  2d  year  class 
in  biology  at  the  State  Teachers'  Col.  in 
Worcester.  She  has,  besides,  the  1st  year 
class  in  nature  study  and  hygiene  for  grade 
school  teachers. 

Mary  Spencer i  Nimick  and  her  husband 
visited  13  schools  in  New  England,  New 
\  ork.  and  Pennsylvania,  seeking  a  boarding 
school  for  their  oldest  boy,  and  she  advises 
i  h.it  .is  the  only  satisfactory  method.  Francis 
Jr.  goes  to  Exeter  this  fall,  and  Charles  is  en- 
tered for  Hotchkiss. 

1  ><>rothy    Thayer)  Greene  has  taken  on  the 

presidency  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  New  Britain 

Ct.     in  the  effort  to  solve  the  problem  of 

ional  needs  in  an   unemployed  indus- 

trial  city. 

Marguerite  (Tweedy)  Biggs  is  a  director  of 
tin-  Red  Cross,  Ct.  Children's  Aid,  Garden 
(lul).  and  P.-T.  A.  Her  daughter  Barbara 
Dana  Hall)  enters  Smith  in  1935. 

<  rladys  Wood  spent  a  short  vacation  in 
\tw  York  this  spring  and  visited  Edith  Fos- 
She  will  be  at  Lake  Sunapee  Country 
See  We  See  by  the  Papers 


Club,  New  London  (N.  H.),  again  this  sum- 
mer, as  secretary  and  asst.  treasurer. 
Ex-1915 

Born.— To  Mildred  (Griffith)  Shewmon  a 
3d  child  and  2d  son,  Bruce  Allen,  Dec.  8,  1932. 

Other  News. — Louise  (Bettman)  Pappen- 
heimer  is  on  the  board  of  the  Cincinnati 
branch  of  the  A.  A.  U.  W. 

Margaret  (Buttfield)  Bartlett,  who  has  5 
children,  is  otherwise  occupied  as  committee- 
woman  of  the  Nassau  Co.  Republican  Com- 
mittee; the  Nassau  Hosp.  Auxil.;  tree  com. 
of  the  Village  Officials  Assn.  of  Great  Neck; 
publicity  chairman  of  Community  Concert 
Assn.;  vice-pres.  of  P.-T.  A.;  high  school 
scholarship  com.;  Wayside  Home  board 
member;  Child  Study  Assn.  of  the  school 
committee.  In  odd  moments  she  acts  as  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Children's  Operetta,  in  charge 
of  costumes,  and  supervises  various  other  en- 
tertainments for  children,  school  moving  pic- 
tures, etc.! 

1916 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  G.  M.  Lovejoy  (Mar- 
garet King),  10  Estabrook  Rd.,  West  Newton, 
Mass. 

Married. — Ellen  Steel  to  Francis  John 
Rumpf,  May  11,  at  the  Little  Church  Around 
the  Corner. 

Born. — To  Helen  (Fernald)  Shaw  a  2d 
daughter,  Deborah  Lawrence,  Apr.  19. 

To  Harriet  (Moriarty)  Laurent  a  2d  child 
and  1st  son,  Pierre  Henri,  May  15  at  New- 
Bedford. 

To  Miriam  (Wood)  Haseltine  a  4th  child 
and  2d  daughter,  Dorcas  Emery,  Mar.  29. 

Other  News. — Julia  (Kingsley)  Babcock 
is  treasurer  of  the  Junior  League  of  Bing- 
hamton. 

Helen  Kraft  has  passed  the  state  bar  exami- 
nations held  in  Chicago. 

Helen  Mann  and  her  2  sisters  are  running  a 
summer  camp,  Kuhnawaumbek  at  Convene, 
Me. 

Harriet  (Moriarty)  Laurent's  husband 
comes  to  this  country  in  July  and  will  be  at 
Harvard  the  1st  semester  of  next  year.  In 
June  he  published  the  last  of  5  volumes 
finished  since  1931.  See  We  See  by  the  Papers. 
Harriet's  address  until  January  is  279  Hill- 
man  St.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Rosamond  Praeger  has  written  articles  for 
newspapers  and  pamphlets  for  distribution  in 
her  work  of  Child  Development  and  Parent 
Education.  She  has  also  had  articles  and  one 
short  story  in  Public  Health  Nursing.  She 
collaborated  with  Elizabeth  Moore  Manwell 
'18  on  an  outline  for  the  A.  A.  U.  W.:  A 
Course  for  Preparation  of  Lay  Leaders  of 
Parent  Study  Groups. 

1917 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  H.  F.  Thomas 
(Shannon  Webster),  1303  Murdoch  St., 
Squirrel  Hill,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

See  Necrology. 

Engaged. — Helen  Hastings  to  Jonathon 
Randle,  Yale  '09.  Mr.  Randle  is  a  civil 
engineer  with  Blair  &  Marchant,  New  Haven. 

Born. — To  Selina  (Whitla)   Braham  a  3d 
child  and  2d  son,  James  Whitla,  in  March. 
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Other  News. — Eola  (Akers)  Hungerford 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  Springfield 
Fedn.  of  Women's  Clubs. 

Katherine  (Baker)  Power  was  in  Pasadena 
in  April  after  the  sudden  death  of  her  mother. 

June  (Clark)  Schmidt  and  her  husband 
motored  to  Iowa  in  June,  and  saw  Margarel 
(Smith)  Stampfer.  June  was  in  Miami  lasl 
winter,  as  were  Marion  Cohn  and  Eleanor 
(Eustis)  Farrington. 

Dorothy  (Cole)  Sturtevant's  mother  died  in 
January. 

Mary  Dixon  went  to  Commencement  to  see 
her  niece,  Elizabeth  Andrews  '34  (whom  17 
helped  with  a  scholarship),  in  the  Ivy  Chain. 
Mary  says,  "  Elizabeth  is  a  junior  usher,  which, 
it  appears,  is  not  taken  as  much  as  a  matter  of 
course  as  in  our  day.  Her  crew  (Junior  2d) 
won  an  interclass  contest  with  45  K  points  of  a 
possible  50.  She  has  taught  at  the  People's 
Inst,  since  freshman  year.  As  Vox  Club 
member,  she  gave  a  reading  before  the  East- 
hampton  Women's  Club,  and  she  also  repre- 
sented Smith  in  Flushing,  talking  to  girls  who 
want  to  go  to  Smith  and  their  parents.  She 
has  a  summer  job  on  the  local  paper."  All 
of  Mary's  42  Girl  Scouts  want  to  go  to  Smith. 

Dorothy  (Emerson)  Morse  has  left  Sewick- 
ley  (Pa.)  and  moved  to  Concord,  Mass. 

Eleanor  (Eustis)  Farrington  is  to  be  at  Mill- 
brook  (N.  Y.)  6  weeks  this  summer  doing  the 
stage  settings  for  a  summer  theater. 

Helen  Grant  writes  of  serving  at  the  Smith 
booth  at  A  Century  of  Progress.  "The 
Balopticon,  with  70  slides  of  Smith,  past  and 
present,  attracts  much  attention.  The  booth 
is  very  attractive  and  gay."  Martha  (Mac- 
Guire)  Riddle,  June  (Clark)  Schmidt,  and 
Marion  Cohn  are  also  serving  this  summer. 

Dorothy  (Hamilton)  Dick  is  planning  to  go 
to  the  Exposition;  so  is  Jane  (McBrier) 
Keisker.  Dot's  sister  Margaret  is  on  the 
coast  playing  the  same  part  in  the  movie  of 
"Another  Language"  which  she  played  in 
N.  Y.  C. 

Percie  (Hopkins)  Turner  gives  8  corre- 
spondence courses  in  English  for  the  Univ.  of 
Me.  and  University  Extension  lectures,  as 
well  as  bringing  up  2  small  sons. 

Isabel  (Piatt)  McClumpha  is  back  from 
Paris,  visiting  in  Evanston. 

Marjorie  (Root)  Edsall's  daughter  Mary, 
our  Class  Baby,  is  playing  basket  ball  at  Saint 
Margaret's  School.  "Rootie"  hopes  she 
may  be  on  the  Smith  '39  team!  The  Edsalls 
plan  to  go  to  England  in  July  for  the  Anglo- 
Catholic  Centenary. 

Mary  (Thayer)  Bixler's  husband  is  leaving 
Smith  to  teach  at  Harvard.  Address,  142 
Brattle  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Alice  (Watson)  Campbell  got  up  a  Smith 
'17  tea  at  the  N.  Y.  Smith  Club  in  the  winter, 
at  which  Edith  (Rose)  Wilson  poured.  There 
were  about  18  present,  and  they  hope  to  have 
an  annual  gathering.  At  the  Spring  Lunch- 
eon there  was  a  table  for  '16  and  '17,  and  about 
10  of  our  class  were  there. 
Ex- 19 17 

Dorothy  (Gill)  Castle's  husband  is  the 
owner,   with   his  brother,   of  the  Shadow,   a 


sailing  yacht  which  won  the  Lipton  Cup  lad 

year  on  Lake  ( )nl.iri<>. 

Dorothy    (Munro     Whittemore    Uvea    in 

Syracuse  again. 

Lost.  Mrs.  R.  \I.  Eaton  I  Hortense  Bia 
sell i,  Mrs.  Verne  Steward  Alice  Harwood  , 
Mrs.  T.  L.  Grimm  (Johnetta  Jones),  Mrs. 
J.    B.   Comstock    (Nan    McGlennon),    Edith 

Mereen,  Mrs.  [.  G.  Smith  (Margaret   Norton  . 

Dorothea  Page,  Mrs.  K.  ('.  Cole-  (Wilms 
Sours;,  Mrs.  H.  L.  White  (Edythe  Wall  . 
Please  help  find  them! 


Are  you  looking  for  a  delightful  camp 

in   which   to  spend   a   late   vacation? 

Where  you  may  "park"  your  children? 

See  pages  I  and  477. 


1918 

Class  secretary — Agnes  Valentine,  Noroton, 
Ct. 
Other  Officers:   Pres.t   Eleanor  (Smith) 

Briggs;  Yice-Pres.,  Marjory  (Larsons,)  ( "raver; 
Sec.-treas.,  Agnes  Valentine  (to  whom  all 
notices  should  now  be  sent). 

For  Reunion  Report  see  page  415. 

Born.— To  Vivian  (Bell;  Hanford  a  3d 
child  and  2d  daughter,  Vivian,  Leb.  LS,  "thus 
anticipating  President  Xeilson's  plea  for 
'more  Smith  daughters.'" 

To  Eleanor  (Cosgrove)  Clifford  a  son,  Dan- 
iel Lawrence  Jr. 

To  Louise  (de  Schweinitz)  Darrow  a  4th 
daughter,  Margaret,  June  6. 

To  Jane  (Kerley)  Gallogly  a  3d  child  and 
2d  son,  Thomas  Kerley,  Apr.  30. 

To  Katherine  (Robinson)  Bullock  a  son, 
Charles  IV,  June  15,  1932.  Katherine's  2 
daughters  have  not  appeared  in  the  QUAR- 
TERLY: Helen  Beatrice,  May  6,  1925,  and 
Charlotte  Robinson,  Jan.  28,  1927. 

To  Dorothy  (Spurr)  Spendlovea  son,  David 
Spurr,  June  11. 

To  Jessie  (Thomas)  Rutt  2  daughters 
hitherto  not  reported:  Burnice  Jocelyn,  Nov. 
18,  1927,  and  Rosemary  Virginia,  July  6,  V)2'). 
Jessie  is  now  in  Vallejo  (Calif.)  and  mail 
reaches  her  c  o  Navy  Dipt..  Bureau  of 
Navigation,  Washington,  I).  C. 

To  Blanche  (Tait)  Chidsey  2  sons:  Irving 
Jr.,  May  23,  1927,  and  Frank,  Dec.  30,  1929. 

Other  News. — Helen  (Arey)  Chapin  is 
asst.  membership  director  of  the  Amcr. 
Women's  Assn.  in  N.  Y.  ('.  Address,  205 
E.  78th  St.  Helen's  son  Wallace  Arey,  was 
born  June  22,  1926.  Her  husband  was  killed 
in  an  airplane  accident  May  11,  1(>3(). 

Marion  (Bancker)  Vernon  owns  and  man 
ages  the  Studio  Tavern  in  Arlington,  \  t. 

Elsa  (Bluethenthal)  Strause's  husband  died 
Jan.  9. 

Ora  (Crofut)  Paul  electioneered  with  her 
husband  when  he  ran  for  superintendent  of 
county  schools  and  he  won  over  an  opponent 
who  had  held  the  office  18  years. 

Gladys  David  was  reelected  treasurer  of  the 
Long  Island  State  Soc.,  Daughters  of  the 
Revolution  (not  Daughters  of  the  American 
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Revolution,  as  was  stated  in  the  May  Ql  ak- 

I  wis    Uevereaux'  Kennedy  has  spent  the 
v. inters  in  Fort  Myers,  Fla.     Address, 
Jo.  001,  W'estpon,  (  t. 

Elinor    Edgar    received    her    M.D.    from 

(  orneU   in  June.     Three  years  of  the  work 

:   her  degree  were  taken  in  Germany. 

Margaret  (Jennison>  Marchant's  father 
had  his  50th  reunion  at  Princeton  in  June  and 
took  her  and  her  2  boys  with  him.  which 
precluded  her  reuning  with  1918.  The 
re  entered  at  Princeton  in  the  classes  of 
1944  and  1946,  and  her  daughter  will  be 
graduating  from  Smith  at  our  35th.  Address, 
1615  Ashland  Aw,  Evanston,  111. 

Dorothy-Kate  Johnston;  Dent's  father 
died  Mar.  18;  Annie  Kyle's  father.  Rev.  Dr. 
Melvin  G.  Kyle,  noted  Biblical  archeologist, 
\l.i\    25;  Anna   McDonnell's  mother  in  Jan. 

Mildred  I.ee  is  in  the  library  of  the  Pacific 
.  (  m  .  \.  Y.  (  .     Address,  200  Colum- 
bia  1  U-ights,  Brooklyn. 

Edith  Mang's  father  died  in  1929,  at  which 
time  she  resigned  her  position  in  the  English 
dept.  of  the  Port  Chester  X  Y.  High  School 
in  order  to  help  her  mother  in  various  business 
interests,  and  finds  herself  busier  than  before. 
She  is  also  interested  in  dramatics  and  fre- 
quently directs  plays  for  her  church. 

Edna  Miller  Lamb's  son  appeared  in  a 
full  page  picture  in  the  February  issue  of 
Just  Babies.  They  came  through  the  March 
earthquake  with  a  broken  casserole  the  only 
casualty. 

Harriet  (Noel)  Burgess  is  on  boards  and 
executive  committees  of  no  less  than  5  com- 
munity organizations  in  Montclair — un- 
officially, a  mother  rapidly  being  educated  in 
the  behavior  of  the  sub-deb,  also  a  wife  trying 
to  master  contract  and  discuss  economics  with 
husband. 

Helen  Owen  has  her  M.D.  and  is  interning 
in  pediatrics  at  Bellevue  Hospital,  X.  Y.  C. 

Mary  Sleeper  says  15th  assures  her  she's 
not  young,  no  matter  how  many  aunts  class 
her  with  "the  children."  She  is  working  for 
an  aunt  who  writes  school  textbooks:  "arith- 
metics may  have  been  dull  in  the  dark  ages  but 
it  is  a  lot  of  fun  to  write  a  series  now." 

I.orita  Sprowls  came  from  California  to 
Reunion.  She  says  "that's  nothing," — the 
first  ("alifornian  to  admit  that! 

Marion  Cnderwoodi  Kracht  sailed  in  June 
tor  4  months  in  Europe. 

Anne  White  Meredith  is  head  of  the  Latin 
dept.  in  the  D wight  School.  Englewood.  N.J. 

Elizabeth  Wiley;  Dunlap  chose  the  Fair 
in  place  of  Reunion.  She  raises  roses  and 
azaleas,  also  tomatoes,  blackberries,  etc., 
which  help  to  satisfy  3  ravenous  youngsters. 

Edna  [Wood     Turner  returned  from  China 

in  July  1932  and  her  husband  has  hung  out  his 

MD     shingle    in    C.ordonsville.    \*a.     After 

living  within  a  courtyard  in  China  they  are 

reveling  in  the  freedom  of  life  in  America;  but 

China,   even    with   its  germs  and   dirt,    calls 

and  another  year  may  find  them  back  again. 

Ex- 1918 

To  Marion  (Bailey )  Brigham  a  2d 

See  We  See  by  the  Papers 


child  and  1st  son,  Frank  Donald  Jr.,  Mar.  18. 
Address,  Stamford,  Ct. 

Other  News. — Martha  (Marvel;  Cooper 
sailed  May  3  with  her  husband  for  a  month's 
trip  to  Rome.  Her  daughter  Rachel  just 
graduated  from  junior  high  and  so  far  does 
not  want  to  go  to  college  but  Martha  says  she 
is  "working  on  her." 

Dorothy     (Smith)     Matthews's    daughter 
Barbara  is  selecting  her  high  school  course 
with  Smith  in  mind.     She  came  to  Hamp  in 
June  and  liked  us  very  much. 
1919 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  S.  M.  Holden  (Frances 
Steele;,  106  Carman  Av.,  Lynbrook,  X.  Y. 

Married. — Constance  Kelton  to  Robert 
Goss,  Apr.  27.  Address,  Pinehurst  Rd., 
Holyoke,  Mass. 

Born. — To  Mildred  (Arnold;  Saunders  a 
3d  child  and  1st  daughter,  Jeanne  Arnold, 
Jan.  10. 

To  Martha  (Fowler;  Gordon  a  2d  child  and 
1st  daughter,  Ann,  in  June. 

To  Cornelia  (Hopkins;  Allen  a  1st  child, 
David  Lougheed,  June  9,  1931. 

To  Catherine  (McCormick;  McKenna  a 
4th  child  and  3d  son,  George  Stephen,  Dec. 
15,  1932. 

To  Caroline  (Sanborn;  Krum  a  1st  child, 
Morrow  Sanborn,  Jan.  11. 

Other  News. — Katherine  (Adams;  Haskell 
writes  from  Tucson,  Ariz.:  "Had  a  wonderful 
visit  from  Helen  (Hotchkin;  Means  and  her 
husband.  I  expect  to  go  east  this  summer 
with  my  3  boys." 

Lida  (Adams;  Roberts  wrote  of  the  recent 
earthquake  in  Long  Beach  as  follows:  "I  was 
getting  the  children  ready  for  bed  when  the 
quake  began;  I  caught  one  child  in  each  arm 
and  sat  on  the  floor.  At  the  first  lull,  our  maid 
dashed  upstairs,  and,  each  carrying  a  child, 
we  groped  our  way  to  the  back  yard.  My 
husband  arrived  about  5  minutes  later  from 
Signal  Hill.  By  2  a.m.  we  had  made  an 
improvised  shelter  in  the  yard,  where  we 
camped  until  6  the  next  night  when  we  real- 
ized the  only  sensible  thing  to  do  was  to  accept 
the  invitation  of  friends  to  park  on  them.  So 
we  'refugeed'  de  luxe  until  we  found  our  new 
house.  .  .  .  The  best  description  I  can  give  of 
the  earthquake  is  that  it  was  like  my  idea  of 
what  being  in  an  orientator  going  at  top  speed 
must  be  like.  The  noise  was  like  hundreds  of 
gas  wells  blowing  off.  It  was  sickening.  \Ye 
tried  to  sleep  sitting  up  in  chairs,  but  the 
never  ceasing  screams  of  the  sirens,  the  re- 
peated quakes  which  made  our  chairs  jerk 
around  and  our  shelter  rock  back  and  forth, 
made   it    impossible." 

Martha  (Aldrichi  Holloway  will  be  presi- 
dent of  the  advisory  board  of  the  Univ.  of 
Wash.  Y.  W.  C.  A.  for  this  coming  year. 
Four  other  Smith  alumnae  are  on  the  board  of 
18  members. 

Mary    Axford    is   president    of   the   Selma 
Ala.    Garden  Club  and  vice-pres.  of  the  Ala. 
Fed.  of  Garden  Clubs. 

The   Exeter   (X.    H.)    Women's   Club   will 
have   as   its   new    president    Grace    (Barker) 
Smith. 
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May  (Bartlett)  Griffey:  "Have  just  re- 
turned from  a  leisurely  motor  trip  through 
Western  Texas  and  New  Mexico.  While  in 
Santa  Fe  we  heard  of  the  work  of  Ann  \\tell 
Morris  '22  and  her  husband,  and  saw  an  ex 
hibit  of  clitY  dwellers'  tools  excavated  by  him." 
Dorothy  Brock  has  a  lending  library  and 
book  buying  service  in  Saratoga  Springs. 

Carolyn  (Case)  Cook's  husband  is  to  be 
associated  with  the  Home  Life  Ins.  Co.  in 
the  New  York  office,  so  the  Cooks  are  leaving 
Cleveland,  spending  the  summer  in  Guilford 
(Ct.),  and  settling  around  New  York  in  the 
fall.  Address,  Home  Life  Ins.  Co.,  256  Broad- 
way, N.  Y.  C. 

Charlotte  (Crandall)  Seely :  "  Bringing  up  5 
children  is  my  big  job,  tutoring  at  the  Casca- 
dilla  Day  Preparatory  School  here  in  Ithaca 
my  vocation,  and  gardening  my  avocation." 
Alice Cronan  received  her  Ed.M.at  Harvard 
in  February — "my  first  achievement  in  14 
years." 

Helen  Davis  has  been  directing  a  study  for 
the  Nat.  Board  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  their  work 
for  younger  girls,  and  also  a  project  for  the 
Inst,  of  Social  and  Religious  Research  in 
N.  Y.  C. 

Ethel  Emery  is  secretary  to  Prof.  Coolidge 
of  Harvard. 

Juanita  (Fisher)  Graham,  reported  lost  in 
the  Boojum,  is  found  at  1900  Shenandoah  Dr., 
Seattle,  Wash.  She  was  hostess  for  the 
Seattle  Smith  Club  for  a  benefit  meeting  this 
spring. 

Julia  Florance  has  been  chosen  president 
for  2  years  of  the  New  Brunswick  branch  of 
the  A.  A.  U.  W.,  composed  of  250  members 
representing  90  colleges  and  universities. 

Lee  (Fowler)  Bowman's  daughter  Katharine 
took  her  first  College  Board  exams  this  June. 
Jane  Griffin  is  in  business  for  herself — 
"Jane Griffin,  Educational  Consultant."  She 
will  gladly  help  any  '19er  wishing  assistance  in 
selecting  school,  camp,  or  college. 

Thalma  Gordon  has  an  M.A.  from  Colum- 
bia, not  before  reported. 

Pearl  (Grigsby)  Richardson,  after  being 
among  1919's  lost  members  for  4  years,  has 
been  found  in  Saint  Thomas,  Virgin  Islands. 
She  has  been  there  for  4  years;  her  husband 
is  postmaster  and  she  has  a  son,  Bill.  She 
writes,  "This  island  is  a  beautiful  place,  ac- 
quired by  the  U.  S.  from  Denmark  in  1917. 
There  are  2  other  islands  included  in  the  group, 
Saint  John  and  Saint  Croix.  All  are  charm- 
ing and  worth  a  visit  during  a  tourist  season." 
Margaret  (Hitchcock)  Green:  "I  am  next 
year  to  be  school  nurse  at  the  Oxford  School 
in  Hartford,  where  my  Margaret  will  be  in 
the  kindergarten.  We  have  moved  back  to 
the  little  old  house  at  183  N.  Main  St.  and  are 
again  neighbors  of  Margaret  (Stephenson) 
Griggs,  whose  Bobby  is  a  complete  playmate 
for  my  David." 

Constance  (Hoar)  Roesch  substituted 
for  the  editor  of  the  Ridgewood  (N.  J.) 
Herald  this  spring.  She  is  active  in  the 
League  for  Creative  Work,  experimenting  in 
music,  verse,  and  short  stories.  Address, 
560  Cliff  St.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


Dorothy  (Kinne  Mom's  mother,  aged  78, 
w.is  instant  I  \  killed  by  an  automobile  in  Ridge 
wood  (N.  J.)  early  in  March 

Isabel  (Knowles)  Rust:  "An  A  No.  1  quali- 
fier for  home  manager,  chauffeur,  child's  com- 
panion, and  lawn  sprinkler  and  a  1  reineiidous 
interest  in  the  slightest  Smith  activii 

Louise  i  McElwain   Waghorne  is  to  be  <  Com- 
missioner of  Girl  Scouts  in   Belmont     M 
for  the  coming  year. 

Eleanor  (Mcknight)  Shumaker,  after  liv- 
ing in  Washington  for  8  years,  sailed  with  her  3 
children  in  May  for  Seattle,  as  her  lieut- 
commander  husband  is  to  be  stationed  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.      Address,  c  o  Tost  master,  San 

Francisco,    Calif.,   c  o    U.   S.   S.    Tenth 

Rebecca  (Mathis)  Gershon  attended  the 
Cause  and  Cure  of  War  Conference  in  Wash- 
ington in  January,  and  visited  Agnes  Grant 
'20  in   N.  V.  C.  before  returning  to  Atlanta. 

Katherine  (Merriam)  Hulen's  husband  cov- 
ers foreign  affairs  in  Washington  for  the 
N.  Y.  Times,  so  Kay  has  the  advantage  of 
first  reports  on  such  diplomats  as  Mac  Donald 
and  Herriot.  She  attended  a  reception  given 
for  Ruth  Bryan  Owen  before  her  departure  for 
Denmark,  and  has  the  opportunity  of  meeting 
many  of  the  foreign  diplomats.  Her  next- 
door  neighbor  is  Mabel  Walker  Willebrandt. 

Betty  (Merz)  Butterfield  has  just  completed 
a  children's  operetta,  in  addition  to  her  Girl 
Scout  work,  membership  on  a  committee  for 
censorship  of  moving  pictures,  and  mothering 
4  children. 

Henriette  (Meyer)  Mack  received  her  M.A. 
in  French  at  the  Univ.  of  Cincinnati,  her  thesis 
being  "Quelques  Aspects  du  theatre  d'Edou- 
ard  Pailleron." 

Grace  (Nelson)  Fischer:  "We  drove  to 
Arizona  in  March,  spent  2  weeks  at  La  Osa,  a 
ranch  70  miles  from  Tucson  on  the  Mexican 
border,  and  2  weeks  at  Jokake  Inn,  where  I 
found  Sally  (Smith)  Davenport  and  her 
daughter  Diane,  who  became  a  great  friend  of 
my  Virginia,  aged  8." 

Susan  Nevin  is  editor  of  the  Women's  Page 
of  the  Post-Gazette,  a  Pittsburgh  morning 
paper. 

Emily  Porter:  "Two  years  ago,  my  mis- 
sionary sister  sailed  for  Africa  with  her  1 
youngest  daughters  and  husband,  leaving 
Virginia  (11),  with  me.  She  is  very  happy 
here  in  spite  of  not  having  seen  her  family 
these  2  years  and  knowing  it  will  be  3  more 
before  their  return.  In  the  summer  of  '31  I 
took  a  trip  to  Mexico.  I  was  with  the  'Semi- 
nar,' run  by  the  Committee  on  Cultural  Rela- 
tions with  Latin  America.  If  I  had  not  al- 
ready lost  my  heart  to  Spain,  I  am  sure  that  1 
should  have  liked  Mexico  even  better.  As  it 
is,  I'll  say  that  the  country  is  as  fascinating  as 
Spain  and  one  of  the  best  ways  to  enjoy  it  is 
to  join  the  'Seminar.'" 

Dorothy  (Scarritt)  McKibbin  is  living  in  a 
tiny  adobe  house  in  New  Mexico  with  her 
little  bow  Address,  545  Canon  Road,  Santa 
Fe. 

Ruth  (Seggerman)  Russell  will  preside  over 
the  Hartford  League  of  Women  Voters  next 
year. 
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ieth  (Willard)  Brown  and  husband 
■pent  fune  al  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

fanel  Woolley)  Schoch,  with  her  mother, 
husband,  and  1  children,  spent  last  summer  in 
Europe. 

\iw  Addresses.  Mrs.  (*.  11.  M.  Roberts 
Lida  Adams),  1831  Twin  Palms  Dr.,  San 
M.irint),  Calif. 

Mrs.  II.  I'.  Griffin  (Irene  Drury),  85  Crest 
K.I..  Wellesley,  Mass. 

Mrs.  (  ).  G.  Jackson  (Arline  Hayden),  113 
I     (,oth  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Mrs  II.  R.  \\.  Stiness  (Alice  Mott),  19th 
Int..  Schofield  Barracks,  T.  H. 

Mrs. S.  A.  Mackenzie  (IsabelleWilloughby), 
[688    Lochmoor    Blvd.,    Lochmoor    Village, 

1  Detroit,  Mich. 

LOST.  Mrs.  J.  P.  Lynch  (Yirginia  Cole), 
Mr-  [oaiah  Evans  Harriet  Baldwin),  Mrs. 
III.  Willmotl  (Lucy  McHale),  Mrs.  R.  R. 
Sewell  Katharine  Purnell),  Delia  Ryan,  Mrs. 
Icwksbury  (Helen  Strong),  Mrs.  A.  D. 
Stearns  |  lean  Waterbury). 
Ex-1919 

Beatrice  Cobb  finished  her  college  work  at 
the  Univ.  of  Calif,  and  is  teaching  English  in 
California. 

Maud  I  Disbrow)  Killam  is  a  member  of  the 
Bradford  Choral  Society,  organized  by  her 
husband  in  1928,  which  took  part  in  the  Sing- 
ers Day  Program  of  the  Amer.  Choral  and 
Festival  Alliance  given  in  Boston  in  February. 

Eunice  (Eddy)  Braaten  coaches  amateur 
dramatics  in  and  around  Boston. 

Catherine  (Jones)  Richards:  "My  partner 
.md  I  designed  the  plan  for  the  Hawaii  exhibit 
for  the  Chicago  Fair.  Three  pictures  of  my 
work  are  at  the  Architects  Club  in  Chicago 
in  an  exhibit  labeled  'Houses  and  Gardens 
designed  by  Women.'" 

Olga  White  is  private  secretary  to  Mr. 
Hornblower  of  the  firm  of  Hornblower  & 
Weeks  in  Boston.  She  has  been  studying 
music  with  Persis  Cox,  formerly  of  the  Smith 
faculty.  Her  mother  died  in  February,  so 
Olga  is  directing  the  home  as  well  as  working. 

\i.\\  Addresses. — Mrs.  J.  A.  Goldthwait 
(Henrietta  At  water),  Medfield,  Mass. 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Hayes  (xMarie  Dutney),  3652 
Harbison  Av.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mrs.  ('.  F.  Abbott  (Ednah  Maynard),  Glen 
Ridge,  X.  J. 

Lost.     Mrs.  M.  M.  Gilman  (Maud  Scud- 
<l<r  .  Mrs.  Cowles  Andrus  (Emily  Allen),  Mrs. 
F.    B.    Banister    (Harriett    Sherman),    Mrs. 
Russell  Keith  (Harriett  Morse). 
1920 

(7(/.s.s  secretary  Mrs.  G.  H.  Tapley  (Mabel 
Lyman),  53  Yale  St.,  Winchester,  Mass. 

BORN.  To  Grace  (Bowman)  Mawhinney 
a  _'d  daughter,  Margery  Grace.  Mar.  16,  1932. 

To  Henrietta  (Fort)  Holland  a  son,  Gerrit, 
Nov.  23,  1932. 

To  Marian  (Hill)  Hoch  a  3d  daughter, 
<  -ret chen  Heywood,  June  5. 

I"  Margaret  (Hirsh)  Valguernera  a  3d 
child  and  2i\  daughter,  Mary,  Nov.  2<>,  1932. 
Margaret  will  arrive  in  New  York  about  July 

2  for  a  2  or  3-month  visit  with  her  father,  Mr. 
Harry     B.     Hirsh,     2215     Washington     Av., 
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Philadelphia.  Margaret  lost  her  3-year-old 
son,  Giuseppe  Edoardo,  in  Sept.  1930. 

To  Mary  (Lambert '  Fuller  a  4th  child  and 
3d  son,  Edward  Lambert,  May  18. 

To  Neva  (Lange)  Lauerman  a  son,  James 
Lange,  Jan.  20. 

To  Carol  (MacBurney)  Storm  a  2d  son, 
Edgar  MacBurney,  Apr.  1,  1932. 

To  Janet  (Putnam)  Oliver  a  3d  child  and 
2d  daughter,  Rachel  Louise,  Oct.  1,  1932. 
Janet's  husband  is  with  the  Miss.  River  Com- 
mission which  has  charge  of  flood  control,  so 
they  moved  to  Yicksburg  (Miss.)  last  August. 
"There  are  no  other  Smith  alumnae  here  but 
I  have  found  some  congenial  souls  in  A.  A. 
U.  W.  and  in  musical  activities.  There  is  a 
bridge  across  the  river  at  Yicksburg  now,  so 
if  any  '20  people  are  motoring  this  way,  be 
sure  to  look  me  up." 

To  Yivian  (Richtmyer)  Starbuck  a  2d 
child  and  1st  son,  Donald,  Feb.  2,  1932. 

To  Ruth  (Seltzer)  Foster  a  3d  child  and  1st 
daughter,  Janet  Elizabeth,  May  10. 

To  Mary  (Seymour)  Sefton  a  2d  son,  John 
Seymour,  May  4,  1932. 

To  Helen  (Walker)  Weyerhaeuser  a  4th 
child  and  2d  daughter,  Elizabeth,  Apr.  19. 
Address,  420  N.  4th  St.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

To  Isabelle  (Ward)  Pollard  a  son,  Ward 
Kerby,  June  15,  1932.  Isabelle's  husband  is 
completing  3  years  as  commanding  officer  of 
a  submarine  reporting  in  July  at  Naval 
War  College  in  Newport  (R.  I.)  for  shore  duty. 

Other  News. — Marjorie  (Adler)  Jacobs 
has  been  busy  this  winter  with  Red  Cross 
work,  W.  O.  N.  P.  R.,  and  an  organization 
which  educates  underprivileged  girls. 

Yiola  (Aloe)  Marx  is  touring  Europe  with 
her  mother. 

Ruth  Andrew,  collaborating  with  a  friend, 
wrote  a  pageant  for  La  Porte's  Centennial 
last  fall  and  assisted  in  its  production.  She 
enjoyed  it  especially  because  the  Andrews 
were  among  the  first  to  come  to  that  com- 
munity. A  poem  she  wrote  in  an  A.  A.  U.  W. 
contest  was  selected  with  5  others  to  be  sent 
in  to  the  national  contest  to  represent  Indiana. 

Katharine  (Bryan)  Milligan  has  been  doing 
some  special  guidance  work  in  the  new  build- 
ing of  the  Worcester  Art  Museum.  She  has 
been  president  of  the  Smith  Club  there  for  2 
years.  Margaret  (Fitzgibbon)  Carey  has 
been   the   hard-working   publicity   chairman. 

Muriel  (Byard)  Hill  writes,  "This  year  I 
was  unexpectedly  pressed  into  the  leadership 
of  a  group  studying  modern  art  and  I  want  to 
express  my  appreciation  of  the  assistance  I 
received  through  our  Alumnae  Office  in  the 
way  of  reading  lists,  also  a  most  helpful  and  co- 
operative letter  from  India  Johnson  '21  telling 
me  the  finest  places  to  buy  prints.  The  course 
was  a  great  success,  thanks  to  my  Alma 
Mater." 

Frieda  Claussen  writes,  "  My  father  died 
very  suddenly  Oct.  26.  Since  then  my  mind 
is  a  jumble  of  unaccustomed  responsibilities, 
and  my  spare  time  deluged  with  lawyers, 
insurance  men,  bond  salesmen,  etc.  I  am 
sure  many  of  you  know  what  it  means." 

Jeannette  (Croxford)  Johnson,  besides 
and  Current  Publications 
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keeping  house  and  assisting  her  dentist  hus- 
band, had  a  local  Current  Events  Club  pro- 
gram for  a  project  this  year — a  dramatic  pro- 
gram with  children  only.  She  took  a  trip  in 
December  with  her  husband  to  Panama, 
Havana,  the  Dutch  West  Indies,  and  South 
America,  aboard  the  German  liner  Columbus. 
The  trip  ended  with  a  10-day  visit  over  the 
holidays  with  her  sister  Geneva  and  her  hus- 
band in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dorothy  (Damon)  Crosby  writes,  "  NO 
news,  nothing  but  the  same  old  grind,  mostly 
work,  but  the  work's  fun,  so  that's  something." 

Mary  (Dangler)  Dodd  expects  to  spend 
July  in  the  mountains  near  Yosemite,  and 
August  at  Balboa  Island  near  Long  Beach. 

Agnes  (Dowd)  Brown's  little  daughter, 
Cynthia,  has  been  almost  a  year  recuperating 
trom  injuries  received  when  she  was  run  over 
by  an  automobile.     She  is  gaining  finely  now. 

Miriam  (Felt)  Acheson  has  been  with  her 
husband  on  two  of  his  recent  trips  to  the 
London  Office.  "Port  Huron  is  wonderful  in 
the  summer— the  St.  Clair  River  goes  right 
by  our  door  and  we  love  it." 

Alice  (Finger)  Wilcox  hopes  that  if  any 
1920  World's  Fair  visitors  journey  into 
Wisconsin  they  will  drop  in  to  say  hello  to  her. 

Helen  (Frank)  Goldberger's  husband  has 
advanced  from  elementary  school  to  instructor 
of  physical  training  at  Thomas  Jefferson  High 
School  in  Brooklyn. 

Esther  Gould  is  doing  some  writing  for  her 
own  amusement,  "  Last  summer  I  had  3 
wonderful  months  in  Montana  on  a  ranch. 
Hunting  big  game  in  the  fall  was  a  new  expe- 
rience. This  summer  the  Fair  may  keep  us 
busy.  I'm  going  to  spend  some  hours,  I 
hope,  being  one  of  the  charming  alumnae  you 
wrote  of  in  Smith's  booth." 

Helen  (Hadley)  Gander  and  her  husband 
left  their  "3  live  wires  on  Oct.  5  and  sailed  for 
Sicily  via  England, ' '  returning  Feb.  14.  "  That 
marvelous  Taormina  sun  filled  us  both  full 
of  'wim  'n  wigor'  so  that  now  we're  ready  to 
tackle  even  Old  Man  Depression  with  a  bit  of 
stored-up  energy.  Going  to  Maine  again  this 
summer  if  we  can  rent  our  house.  We're  also 
looking  for  a  4-  or  5-acre  'farm'  in  Connecti- 
cut on  which  to  put  up  a  shack  to  be  used  as  a 
retreat  from  civilization  where  3  boys  can  let 
off  steam." 

Ina  (Hughes)  Johnston  is  the  new  president 
of  the  Spokane  A.  A.  V.  W.  They  have  a 
strong  branch  of  about  75  members.  Her 
husband  is  running  for  a  directorship  of  the 
U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce;  they  came  east  in 
May  to  the  convention  in  Washington.  Mr. 
Johnston  has  been  president  of  the  Spokane 
Chamber  of  Commerce  the  past  2  years. 
From  Washington  Ina  went  to  the  Nat. 
A.  A.  U.  W.  convention  in  Minneapolis. 

Francisca  (King)  Thomas  is  private  research 
secretary  to  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital 
at  the  Univ.  of  Pa.  School  of  Medicine.  Dr. 
Thomas  is  taking  a  graduate  course  in  psychia- 
try at  the  Univ.  of  Pa. 

Marjory  (Lee)  Osborne's  husband  is  a 
Republican  candidate  for  the  Assembly  next 
fall. 


Edith  l.c\  \  I  eldenheimer  write*,  "1  he 
J  unior  League  here  did  the  second  of  my  plays 
for  children  Lad  year,  Gut  I  haven't  done  an} 

writing  lately.      My  husband  and  I  had  a  brief 

trip  to  \cu  York  in  January,  returning  via  the 
Panama  Canal.  Did  you  know  that  Jose- 
phine (Battle)  Harris  i^  coming  home  from 
Vienna  for  2  months  this  Bummer?" 

Rosalie  (Morris)  Voorhis  and  her  husband 
went  abroad  last  summer  and  "did"  12  conn 
tries  in  2  months  including  a  10-minute  privat  e 
interview  with  Mussolini. 

I  "la  (<)rn  (lark  writes,  "We  have  moved 
into  a  7-room  house  by  ourselves  and  are 
occupied  with  seed  catalogues  and  ads  of  porch 
furniture.  My  husband  has  been  desperately 
ill  with  a  3d  attack  of  pneumonia  but  is  now 
much  better.  I  am  still  teaching  and  coaching 
plays,  advising  Year  Hook  staff,  etc.  Hope  to 
attend  summer  session  at  Columbia  again  this 
vear."  Address,  1282  Salem  Aw,  Hillside, 
X.J. 

Antoinette  Price  is  still  instructor  in  the 
Lenox  Hill  Hospital  School  of  Nursing. 

Lucretia  Salmon:  "I  love  New  York  as 
much  as  ever.  They  say  the  spell  wears  off 
but  it  has  me  yet  after  5  years.  I  am  teaching 
music  at  the  Spence  School.  I  spent  a  week 
in  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  this  spring." 

Elisabeth  Schneider  is  still  teaching  at 
Temple  Univ.  She  will  get  her  Ph.D.  from 
the  Univ.  of  Pa.  this  June. 

Frances  (Smith)  Johnson  writes,  "The 
Alumnae  College  sounds  very  interesting.  I 
w  ish  I  could  be  there  but  Dr.  Johnson  is  chair- 
man of  the  pediatric  section  of  the  conference 
of  the  N.  Y.  State  Medical  Soc.  at  Atlantic 
City  the  week  before  the  college  dates  and  I 
must  go  with  him — somehow  it  is  not  particu- 
larly successful  to  leave  the  children  2  weeks 
in  succession." 

Louise  (Sommers)  Peet:  "All  well.  Mar- 
garet (Griffin)  Cunningham  had  the  roof  of 
her  plantation  home  burned,  as  well  as  several 
outbuildings  and  barns — all  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  and  the  middle  of  an  attack  of  flu 
which  was  cured  by  the  exposure  and  excite- 
ment.    She  has  4  children,  1  boy  and  3  girls." 

Josephine  Taylor,  when  asked  for  more 
details  about  her  work,  replied:  "  I  have  about 
25  new  children  a  week,  black,  white,  and  in 
between — Mexican,  Polish,  Italian,  even 
gypsies — but  all  with  some  kind  of  orthopedic 
ailment.  I  am  in  charge  of  6  clinics  a  week  at 
Cook  County  Hospital  as  clinic  manager  and 
social  worker  for  them  and  the  2  orthopedic 
wards.  A  fascinating  job  but  a  hectic  one 
since  the  depression  has  more  than  tripled  our 
numbers  in  the  3  years  I  have  been  here.  I 
see   about    550   patients   a    week   in   clinic." 

Katharine  (Thompson)  Van  Deusen  lost 
her  husband  Mar.  31.  She  has  been  elected 
to  serve  her  2d  term  as  president  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  Albuquerque. 

Mary  Knox  (Winton)  Kimball  took  a  motor 
trip  to  Florida  this  spring.  "We  saw  the 
beautiful  gardens  in  Charlestown,  enjoyed 
Asheville  and  the  drive  through  the  Smoky 
Mts.  and  the  Cumberland  Cap."' 

Marion   (Zimmerman)  Sprague  writes,  "If 
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lUgar  continues  its  recent  gains,  Cuba  will 
lace  to  live  in.  The  children  and 
north  this  winter  for  conditions  down 
in  (  taiente  were  pretty  bad." 

\iu  Addresses.  Mrs.  G.  A.  Jones  (Ce- 
i  ily  Blackford),  Bourbon,  111. 

Mrs  D.  W.  Fuller  i  Mary  Lambert),  116 
Webster  St.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Mi-  I..  I  .  Jewell  fjeanette  Lawson),  2222 
Elm  St..  Manchester,  N.  II. 

Ex-1920 

Born.     To  Margaret   (Boyle)  Le  Brun  a 
4th  child  and  2d  son,   Richard  Michel,  July 
►32. 

To  Edith  (Emmons)  Pennoyer  a  3d  child 
and   1st  son.   Raymond  P.  Jr.,  Oct.  2,   1932. 

1<>  Grace  Hart  Marlowe  a  son,  William 
Jr.,  Oct.  13,  1932. 

OTHER  News. — Dorothy  Boswell  writes, 
"  I  am  in  no  gainful  occupation,  but  this 
spring  have  enjoyed  assisting  our  state  welfare 
worker  in  making  relief  visits  in  this  com- 
munity. Am  looking  forward  to  visiting  the 
Smith  booth  at  A  Century  of  Progress." 

Jessie  (tanning)  Young  drove  with  her 
mother  last  June  to  Canada,  coming  home  via 
Northampton.  She  stayed  with  her  sister 
Evelyn  Keyes  '10  for  Commencement.  In 
October  she  and  her  husband  drove  to  Kansas 
in  2K  days.  Address,  2725  Chesterfield  Aw, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Miriam  Cummings  is  still  working  as  stat- 
istician for  the  Children's  Fund  of  Michigan 
and  living  in  '"much  depressed  Detroit." 

Rhoda  (Dean)  Milligan's  husband  has  just 
been  promoted  to  the  position  of  manager  of 
the  branch  bank  of  the  Marine  Midland  Trust 
Co.  in  Binghamton. 

Hlyzabeth  (Huttig)  Schell  writes,  "My 
hobby  is  raising  saddle  horses  and  Shetland 
ponies  and  breaking  and  training  them.  I 
should  love  to  see  any  of  1920  if  they  are  ever 
in  this  part  of  the  country  (Liberty,  Mo.)." 

Eleanor  Murphy  is  still  head  of  the  mathe- 
matics Department  of  the  Abington  (Mass.) 
High  School. 

Helen  (Smith)  Abrams  is  stenographer  in 
the  Surrogate  Court  at  Hudson,  X.  Y. 

Clarice  (White)  Thomas  has  2  children: 
Theodore  H.  Jr.  {■!),  and  Florence  Madolyn, 
aged  20  months.  She  referees  basket  ball  in 
the  winter  season  and  takes  one  gym  class  and 
one  tap  dancing  class  a  week.  "Just  a 
method  of  keeping  young  and  limber."  Ad- 
dress, North  Bennington,  \'t. 
1921 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Thomas  Penney  Jr. 
(Elizabeth  Clapp),  744  W.  Delavan  Aw, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Born. — To  Hortense  (Braunstein)  Apel- 
1)  umi  a  1st  daughter,  lone  B.,  Dec.  10,  1932. 

To  Marguerite  (Ely)  Plimpton  a  3d  son, 
Julian  Howard,  Sept.  5,  1932.  Mr.  Plimpton 
represents  the  town  of  Lyme  (Ct.)  at  the  State 
Legislature. 

To  Julia  (Howell)  Hatheway  a  3d  child  and 
1st  daughter,  Julie  Ann,  July  13,  1932. 

To  Jean  (Robertson)  Lauffer  a  2d  child  and 
1st  son,  John  Robertson,  Jan.  4. 

Otrbi    News.  -Edith   (Bayles)   Ricketson 


has  returned  from  an  expedition  to  the  ruins 
of  Quirigua,  Guatemala.  She  and  her  family 
will  be  at  South  Dartmouth  (Mass.)  until 
November. 

Polly  (Lindley)  Wurtele,  her  husband,  and 
some  friends  rented  a  sailing  yacht  at  Miami 
last  winter.  They  cruised  along  the  Florida 
Keys  and  to  Havana,  fishing  and  swimming 
on  the  way. 

Ex- 1921 

Charlotte  Hayes  was  married  to  Thomas  P. 
Octegan,  Oct.  9,  1920,  and  has  2  children: 
Thomas  C,  born  in  1923;  and  Nancy  Jane, 
born  in  1925.  Address,  667  Garland  Aw, 
Winnetka,  111. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  E.  G.  Foreman 
(Helen  Friedman),  976  Oak  Ter.,  Glencoe, 
III. 

Mrs.  Donald  McKee  (Dorothy  Rolph),  65 
Arguello  Blvd.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Buchheimer  (Josephine  Rosen- 
field),  1822  W.  Maine  St.,  Enid,  Okla. 
1922 

Class  secretaries — A-K,  Mrs.  E.  T.  WTake- 
man  (Katharine  Winchester),  169  Ridgewrood 
Aw,  Hamden,  Ct.;  L-Z,  Mrs.  F.  B.  Foster  Jr. 
(Marian  Swayze),  128  Holmes  Av.,  Glenbrook, 
Ct. 

Born. — To  Naomi  (Lauchheimer)  Engels- 
man  a  2d  son,  Alan  David,  Oct.  24,  1932. 

To  Helen  (Lawton)  Hathaway  a  2d  son, 
David  Calder,  Apr.  11. 

To  Eleanor  (Scofield)  Johansen,  a  2d  child 
and  1st  daughter,  Yirginia  Cecelia,  Aug.  28, 
1932.     Address,  Libertyville,  111. 

To  Regine  (Steinberger)  Rosenberg  a  2d 
son,  William  Myron,  Aug.  26,  1929.  She 
reports  the  honor  of  recently  becoming  a  great- 
aunt. 

To  Marian  (Swayze)  Foster  a  2d  child  and 
1st  daughter,  Barbara  Helen,  June  4. 

Other  News. — Katherine  (Aldridge)  Zadra 
returned  from  Rhodesia  via  Europe  and 
New  York.  In  April  she  was  visiting  her 
husband's  family  in  Denver  and  expected 
to  continue  by  car  to  California  where  they 
hoped  to  find  a  job. 

Constance  (Boyer)  Anderson  has  been  act- 
ing in  a  drama  group  in  her  husband's  church 
which  is  doing  the  "  Royal  Family."  She  has 
been  taking  piano  again  and  gave  a  joint 
recital  with  a  cellist  this  spring. 

Elizabeth  Brooke  has  a  new  job  as  techni- 
cian, doing  basal  metabolism  and  intravenous 
work  in  the  research  laboratory  connected 
with  the  Stuyvesant  Square  Hosp.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Miriam  Buncher  took  a  new  job  in  May  with 
the  dept.  of  medical  social  service  at  New 
Haven  Hosp. 

Isabel  Conklin  has  turned  up!  She  has 
done  some  interesting  work  in  psychoanalysis 
in  the  last  3  years,  and  has  also  been  enjoying 
music  and  art  exhibits  in  N.  Y.  C. 

Priscilla  (Dimick)  Smith  writes  of  the 
death  of  her  father  just  before  Christmas. 
She  has  been  treasurer  of  the  San  Diego 
branch  of  the  A.  A.  U.  W.  Recently  she 
enjoyed  a  visit  with  Milly  Lovejoy. 

Adelaide  (Guion)  Webber  writes  of  many 
outside  interests,   mostly  women's  club  and 
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church    work,    in    addition    to    home   and    2 
spirited  youngsters. 

Ardelia  Hall  has  been  living  this  past  winter 
with  Peg  (Schneider)  Dermen  in  a  scientific 
atmosphere  (her  husband  is  a  research  bota- 
nist at  the  Arnold  Arboretum)  which  offsets 
the  antiquarianism  of  the  Museum  (Boston 
Metropolitan)  where  she  works. 

Elizabeth  (Hubbard)  Cooper  visited  Doris 
(Flather)  Richardson  this  winter  and  saw 
Frances  (de  Valin)  Haigh  and  Julie  (Taylor 
Faber  while  there.  She  was  head  of  the 
women's  team  in  the  Community  Chest  drive 
for  this  year.  She  spends  her  afternoons 
sewing  for  the  A.  R.  C.  and  fitting  the  unem- 
ployed to  clothes  at  the  Mutual  Aid. 

Josephine  (Jenks)  Rogers  says  she  is  "enjoy- 
ing Arizona  more  all  the  time  except  for  the 
state  warrants  they  give  us  and  then  make  us 
play  fox  and  the  rabbit  to  get  them  cashed. 
Learning  more  and  more  the  value  of  sun- 
shine and  a  cozy  back  porch  and  getting  more 
kick  out  of  this  funny  old  world  every  day." 

Anna-May  (Lande)  Traitel  and  her  hus- 
band spent  the  winter  in  California.  They 
were  in  Palm  Springs  during  the  earthquake 
and  felt  the  shake,  but  no  damage  occurred  in 
their  vicinity. 

Kathryn  (Lyman)  Bond  has  been  teaching 
her  2  children  by  means  of  the  Calvert 
method — the  schools  in  Hawaii  being  very  un- 
satisfactory. 

Elisabeth  (Marshall)  Perkins,  after  teach- 
ing for  9  years,  has  given  up  her  profession 
and  is  devoting  her  time  to  2  small  children 
and  to  collecting  antiques. 

Estelle  (Moulton)  Morrell's  husband  is  now 
director  of  the  domestic  laboratory  of  the 
Dept.  of  Health  in  Maine.  Address,  18 
Weston  St.,  Augusta,  Me. 

Rhoda  Orme  writes,  "  I  am  eagerly  building 
up  a  new  philosophy  of  education  at  Teachers 
Col.,  Columbia.  My  sister  and  I  have  a  small 
apartment  on  Columbia  Hill  where  Smith  is 
always  welcome.  The  first  of  September  I 
shall  return  to  our  little  school  in  Beirut 
(Syria)  where  I'll  continue  as  principal." 

Mary  (Polk)  McKinley  is  busv  with  Mollv 
Polk  (3)  and  Kent  (1). 

Lillian  (Potter)  Dodd  is  very  active  in 
church  work  and  busy  with  3  sons. 

Sara  Dean  (Roberts)  Wolcott  has  been 
acting  as  studio  director  for  the  Douglaston 
Art  League. 

Dorothy  (Sanjiyan)  Conard's  grandmother, 
Mrs.  Hall,  aged  91,  died  in  March. 

Vivian  (Savacool)  Bingham  is  still  dean  of 
women  at  Rollins  Col. 

Harriet  (Smith)  Watt  welcomes  a  move  from 
a  X.  V.  apartment  to  a  house  in  Riverdale. 
Address,  4747  Delafield  Av.,  Riverdale, 
X.  V.  C. 

Julia  (Taylor)  Faber  lost  her  mother  the 
first  of  January.  Julie,  with  her  husband  and 
father,  went  to  Europe  where  they  have  been 
spending  the  winter  near  Nuremberg.  After 
visiting  in  England  they  plan  to  return  to  the 
U.  S.  early  in  June. 

Louise  (Townsendj  Bethell  has  been  acting 
as    chairman    of    the    Montclair    Economics 


Forum.     This  forum  has  sponsored  a  monthly 
meeting  « ith  a  prominent  speaker  and  smaller 

discussion  groups  meeting  during  the  month. 
Tin  \  have  been  most  successful  with  an 
tendance  of  500  800. 

June  'Wilson     Brainerd  writes,   "My  chief 
occupation   is  taking   care  <»I    1    child   and    1 
horses  — the  child  is  a  boy  of  5  and  the  h< 
are  hunters  and  jumpers  '*     Address,  Olney, 

Aileen  Woodman  Robinson  has  been 
awarded  a  graduate  fellowship  in  elementary 

education  at  Smith  for  next  year. 

\i  w  Addresses.  Mrs.  \\ .  I.  Bullard 
(Eleanor  (lark  .  1512  Queens  kd.  \\\,  Char- 
lotte, \.  C. 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  Bader  Helen  De  Groat), 
677  Center  St.,  South  Manchester,  Ct. 

Mrs.  F.  V.  Hale  (Edelweiss  Dyer  .  WO  I. 
52d  St.,  \.  Y.  C. 

1923 

CklSS  secretary      Mrs.   R.   R.  Stephens     I 
be!  McLaughlin),  53  Reservoir  St.,  Cambridge, 
Mass.     Pres.,  Sydney  (Cook    Brucker. 

For  Reunion  Report  see  Page  415. 

MARRIED. — Mary  Doyle  to  Meredith  Lee. 
She  is  continuing  to  teach  at  William's  Memo- 
rial Institute  in  New  London,  Ct.  She  has  an 
8-year-old  stepdaughter,  Harriet. 

Louise  Russell  to  Charles  O.  Cornelius,  a 
Princeton  graduate  and  an  architect.  Ad- 
dress, 162  E.  83d  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Ellen  Williams  to  David  E.  Statler.  She 
and  her  husband  have  recently  moved  into  a 
16th  century  house.  Address,  Yennes  House, 
Cpton,  Somerset,  England.  Ellen  has  been 
studying  abroad  most  of  the  time  since  1923. 
After  4  years  of  work  in  the  archives  of  the 
French  Foreign  Office,  she  has  been  traveling 
and  studying  music  in  Germany. 

Born.— To  Helen  (Gottschaldt)  McClin- 
tock  a  2d  daughter,  Patricia  Lee,  Mar.  21, 
1932. 

To  Hannah  (Hoffman)  Elbert  a  daughter, 
Isabel  Eve,  Aug.  1932.  Last  winter  Hannah 
returned  for  a  visit  to  Palestine  where  she  did 
research  work  for  several  years.  Mr.  Elbert 
is  in  business  in  New  York.  Address,  624 
High  St.,  Newark.  N.  J. 

To  Elizabeth  (Hotchkiss)  Robbins  a  daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth  Jane,  Dec.  1,  1932. 

To  Hannah  (Huebschman)  Guggenheim  a 
2d  child  and  1st  daughter,  Margie  Carol, 
Dec.  1(>32. 

To  Jessie  (Lewis)  Hawks  a  2d  son,  David 
Malcolm,  Jan.  1.  Jessie  has  been  "lost" 
from  our  records  for  years.  She  reappears  as 
"assistant  farmer,"  living  near  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C.  She  writes:  "We  have  2  boys, 
cows,  pigs,  plenty  of  fox-hounds,  'possum, 
and  goats.  Just  now  I  am  reading  up  on  bees 
and  seriously  considering  making  a  paying 
hobby  of  them."  Her  older  son,  Nathaniel, 
is  3. 

To  Mary  (.Morrison)  Williams  twins.  Joseph 
Mason  Jr.  and  Joanna  Ash,  Nov.  4,  19  >2. 

To  Esther  (Norton)  Farrar  a  2d  daughter, 
Grace  Daniels,  Mar.  15.  1932. 

To  Constance  (Siegel)  Littwitz  a  2d  child 
and  1st  daughter,  Margaret,  June  15,   1932. 
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Othei  »BWS.  Josephine  Bree  received 
her  Ph.D.  from  Vale  in  June. 

<W  has  been  doing  ghost  writing, 

and    has    published    articles    in    Forum,    the 

and    Liberty.     She  is  at   present 

doing  ant  1  billboard  releases  for  Connecticut 

Address,  lOSt  Luke's  PI.,  N.  V.  C. 

,  Ingle  has  set  herself  up  as  a  manu- 

rer's    representative.     She     writes:     "I 

handle  millinery  of  all  prices  which  I  and  my 

salesmen   try   to  sell   to  department   stores, 

buying    offices,    and    chain    stores.     During 

the  off  seasons.  I  try  my  hand  at  selling  furs, 

neckties,  <>r  any  representative  line.     Meeting 

all  types  of  people  and  noting  their  reactions 

to  \ arious  types  of  sales  talks  fascinates  me." 

Florence  (Oilman  1  lory  writes  from  Lon- 
don: "I  am  beginning  to  feel  at  home  here, 
u  hic-h  is  difficult  due  to  English  people's  think- 
'oor  girl,  she  does  what  she  can,  but 
of  course  she's  not  English!'  Feel  more 
American  every  day.  Learning  to  understand 
England  through  my  son,  who  is  being  taught 
r  the  White  Man's  Burden." 

Josephine  Hopkins  has  completed  her  in- 
terneship  at  Bellevue  Hosp.  and  is  now 
practicing  as  a  country  doctor.  Address, 
Pointed  Firs,  East  Haddam.  Ct. 

Elizabeth  Hunt  has  been  directing  college 
dramatics,  acting,  and  seeing  the  country  in 
stock  companies,  repertory  companies,  and 
road  companies;  "pulling  strings"  with  a 
marionette  show,  and  giving  radio  programs, 
since  last  heard  from.  Right  now  she  is 
keeping  house  for  her  father  in  Portland,  Me. 

Carolyn  Rosenstein  has  published  several 
articles  on  public  health.  The  last  two  appear 
in  Journal  of  Experimental  Medicine  for  April 
and  June  1932.  She  has  charge  of  all  the 
sterility  testing  on  the  biological  products 
distributed  by  the  New  York  Dept.  of  Health. 

Josephine  Stephens  has  opened  an  office  of 
her  own  as  a  practicing  physician. 

1  larriet  Taylor  is  director  of  the  Guild  Hall, 
East  1  lampton,  X.  V.  Rumor  has  it  that  she 
is  also  doing  important  things  about  the 
Pageant  of  Progress  at  the  World's  Fair. 

Lenore    (Treat)    Howe    is    active   in    Girl 
Scout  work.     She  is  also  superintendent  of  the 
kindergarten  of  a   church    school  in  Geneva 
V  Y     where  she  lives. 

K nharine  Wilder  is  running  a  small  piano 
studio  in  Rochester,  X.  Y.  "  It  is  open  to  all 
Smithites  in  Rochester.  Please  apply." 
She  is  studying  the  relation  of  music  to  crea- 
tive dancing,  plays  a  great  deal  for  her  own 
enjoyment,    and    is    planning    some    concert 

Niw    ADDRESSES.    Mrs.    Kenneth    Colvin 
Helen  House),  2930  Morlev  Rd.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Mrs   Edgar  F.  Burch  Jr.  (Helen  Schulze), 
v  Lake  Villa,  111. 

Ex- 1923 
May    I  lavne)  Bailey  has  2  children:  Charles 
I       I\,      IDi    and    Emily    Hayne    (7).     Her 
husband  is  president  of  the  Capitol  Coal  Co. 
ot  I  larrisburg,  Pa. 

Dorothy  Jacot  is  teaching  public  school  in 
Brooklyn  and  doing  evening  school  teaching  as 
well.     She  has  an  M.A.  from  New  York  Univ. 


1924 

Class  secretary — Anne  de  Lancey,  52  Pine 
St.,  Waterbury,  Ct. 

Born. — To  Yinetta  (Chase)  Lane  a  2d 
daughter,  Sally  Thatcher,  June  12,  1932. 

To  Margaret  (Davenport)  Griffith  a  2d 
daughter.  Elizabeth  Alison,  Jan.  21.  Mar- 
garet's 1st  daughter,  Margaret  Dyckman,  was 
born  June  24,  1931. 

To  Dorothy  (McCabe)  Walshe  a  daughter, 
Dorothy  Lee,  Nov.  2,  1932. 

To  Elizabeth  (Phillips)  Christopherson  a 
2d  child  and  1st  son,  Sept.  1930. 

To  Margaret  (Ward)  Brown  a  son,  James 
Walter  Jr.,  Feb.  11. 

To  Lois  (Wilde)  Hartshorne  a  2d  daughter, 
Marguerite  Wilde,  May  12.  Address,  901 
Sixth  St.  S.E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Other  Xews. — The  Macmillan  Co.  pub- 
lished on  Apr.  11a  book  by  Lois  (Cole)  Taylor 
and  her  husband,  "Spaniards'  Mark."  See 
Current  Publications.  "We  took  our  2  mid- 
dle names  to  make  up  one  for  the  author, 
and  evolved  'Allan  Dwight.'"  Lois  is  still 
enjoying  being  assoc.  editor  for  The  Macmillan 
Co.  in  X.  Y.  C. 

Margaret  (Davenport)  Griffith  writes:  "It 
has  seemed  a  very  short  time  since  that  June 
day  when  I  forsook  1924  and  5th  Reunion  for 
a  husband  and  honeymoon  in  Europe — 
because,  I  suppose,  these  4  years  have  been 
so  full  and  so  happy.  The  first  of  them  we 
spent  in  Cambridge  where  my  husband  was 
visiting  lecturer  in  the  dept.  of  government  at 
Harvard.  For  3  years  we  have  been  at 
Syracuse  Univ.  where  he  has  been  dean  of 
freshmen  and  sophomores.  It  is  fun  being 
a  dean's  wife,  and  keeps  one  properly  busy. 
My  chief  occupation  at  the  moment,  however, 
is  the  raising  of  2  small  daughters.  .  .  .  I'll 
be  in  Northampton  next  June,  ready  to  make 
up  for  missing  Fifth." 

Elizabeth  Ells  received  her  "4-year  certifi- 
cate" from  Rush  Medical  Col.  on  Mar.  21, 
and  expects  to  take  her  interneship  at  the 
Passavant  Hosp.  in  Pittsburgh,  starting  July 
1.  In  the  meantime  she  has  been  working  for 
the  Children's  Service  Assn.  of  Milwaukee. 

Mary  (Evans)  Harrell  writes:  "Our  latest 
hobby  is  the  building  of  a  3-room  log  cabin 
on  the  wooded  hill  of  the  farm  owned  by  my 
husband's  family.  We  have  planted  a 
vegetable  garden  in  the  near-by  field,  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  is  a  brook  for  wading, 
sometimes  deep  enough  for  swimming.  We 
have  acquired  a  very  old  and  gentle  pony 
with  a  cart  newly  painted  red,  and  now  the 
3  children  and  Runnels  and  I  can  hardly 
wait  for  vacation,  to  launch  forth  to  the 
country." 

Mary  Foster  is  "still  one  of  the  lucky  ones 
to  have  a  job — statistical  secretary  to  the 
director  of  Boston  research  with  Scudder, 
Stevens  &  Clark.  Took  a  winter  vacation 
this  year  for  a  change,  and  visited  Caroline 
(Boyer)  Acheson  '25  in  Winter  Haven. 
Also  stopped  in  Washington  and  Joanna 
(Beyer)  Hubbard  '22  showed  me  the  city." 

Virginia  (Gardiner)  Batchelder's  father 
was  in  an  automobile  accident  in   January 
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and  died  suddenly  Mar.  8,  just  as  he  was  be- 
lieved to  be  making  a  splendid  recovery. 
Virginia  and  her  husband  have  moved  to 
Newton,  where  they  have  bought  a  Cape 
Cod  style  house.  Address,  16  Laudholm  Rd., 
Newton,  Mass. 

Elizabeth  (Helmer)  van  Maanen  writes: 
"They  call  the  depression  the  'creesis'  here 
in  Holland,  and  take  it  quite  as  a  matter  of 
course.  I  have  been  president  of  the  Current 
Events  Club  of  the  Amer.  Women's  Club  this 
year.  It  is  an  ideal  club  because  everyone 
comes  to  all  the  meetings,  and  the  husbands 
(chiefly  Dutch)  come  to  parties  whenever 
they  are  invited.  Our  only  problem  is  the 
disposal  of  the  treasury  surplus  at  the  end 
of  the  year!  Florence  (Plaut)  Hartog  '11 
was  the  first  president." 

Gwendolyn  Hey  worth,  just  previous  to  a 
winter  in  Bermuda,  saw  a  good  deal  of  Eleanor 
Bliss  in  Garden  City,  and  visited  Sylvia 
(Leach)  Wadleigh  in  Manchester,  N.  H. 
She  spent  the  month  of  May  getting  her 
Southampton  (L.  I.)  house  ready  to  rent. 

Eleanor  Hoffmann  has  been  singing  for  the 
radio,  clubs,  etc..  and  is  also  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Boston  Soc.  for  Psychic  Research 
and  asst.  to  the  research  officer  and  editor. 
"  Prof.  Gardiner  was  a  founder,  and  his  picture 
hangs  directly  before  me  as  I  write." 

Marion  (Howe)  Gobiet  writes:  "  Due  to  the 
general  economic  situation  we  changed  our 
plans  somewhat  and  moved  to  Berlin  where 
my  husband  is  doing  work  at  the  psycho- 
analytical clinic.  It  is  quite  a  contrast  to 
Czechoslovakia,  and  I  especially  am  very 
pleased  to  be  able  to  be  more  in  contact 
with  Americans." 

Katherine  (Hunt)  Allman  spent  several 
months  recently  in  Washington  and  saw 
Bee  Marsh  and  others  of  '24.  For  several 
months  this  spring  she  traveled  about  the 
Middle  West  with  her  husband,  who  is  con- 
nected with  the  R.  F.  C. 

Agnes  (Matzinger)  Cattell  has  resumed  her 
painting  and  life  drawing  this  winter,  and  finds 
it  an  excellent  way  to  get  a  change  from  family 
cares.  She  is  going  in  August  to  Berne, 
Switzerland,  where  her  husband  is  to  speak  at 
the  Internat.  Goiter  Conference,  and  after- 
ward they  will  spend  a  few  weeks  in  Austria 
and  Germany. 

Elizabeth  (Xoble)  Anderson  writes:  "We 
are  still  marking  time  in  Munich  until  things 
look  up  at  home,  and  are  loving  it.  My  young 
son,  just  4,  is  chirping  German  and  correcting 
my  pronunciation  on  all  occasions!  Spent  6 
weeks  in  the  Tyrol  skiing,  and  incidentally  got 
stuck  there,  penniless,  when  the  banks  closed. 
Had  to  stay  on,  living  on  credit,  although  all 
packed  to  go.  Went  to  Paris  in  April,  and 
found  newspapers  and  billboards  full  of  war 
talk.  The  French  are  scared  to  death  of 
Germany,  but  in  Germany  there's  never  a 
breath  of  such  a  thing.  This  man  Hitler 
turned  out  to  be  as  good  as  his  word.  Every- 
thing is  marvelously  orderly — all  rotten 
'joints'  and  dishonest  government  employees 
have  been  closed  or  sacked,  and  every  one, 
even  those  formerly  very  anti-Xazi,  is  saying 


'more  power  to  him.'  This  is  a  grand  place 
to  live  cheap,  comfortable,  and  friendly 
There  never  were  such  nice  people  as  i  In 
Bavarians." 

Helen  Stucklen  spent  mod  of  last  summer 
with  Helen  (Preston)  Maddocksal  Fori  Riley 
Kans.). 

Faith  (Ward)  Libby  writes:  "My  time  is 
devoted  chietly  to  traveling  with  my  husband, 
who  spends  about  two-thirds  of  ever} 
traveling  throughout  the  United  States.  His 
work  as  exec.  sec.  of  the  Nat.  Council  for 
Prevention  of  War,  with  headquarters  in 
Washington  where  we  live,  is  extremely  varied, 
interesting,  and  sometimes  really  exciting. 
When  in  Washington  he  oversees  the  act  i\  i 
ties  of  this  organization  and  plans  its  policies 
with  a  staff  of  experts,  among  whom  is  Laura 
(Puffer)  Morgan  '95.  He  edits  a  monthly 
News  Bulletin  and  so  has  to  be  in  Washington 
a  part  of  every  month.  There  are  branch 
offices  in  Springfield  (Mass.),  I  )es  Moines. 
San  Francisco,  and  Portland  (Ore.),  all  of 
which  we  visited  this  year.  Speaking  en- 
gagements, conferences,  and  raising  the  major 
portion  of  the  funds  which  support  the  Nat. 
Council  occupy  him  also.  We  both  heartily 
agree  that  the  people  really  interested  in 
preventing  war  are  among  the  most  forward- 
looking  and  worthwhile  people  anywhere  to 
be  found.  We  are  glad  to  be  continual  I  y 
finding  Smith  alumnae  among  them." 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  L.  A.  Dean 
(Dorothy  Brown),  43  Forest  Glen  Rd.,  Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Mrs.  Vernon   Jones   (Harriet    Marble,    54 
May  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Ex- 19  24 

Ethel  (Gabler)  Libby  writes:  "A  little  over 
a  year  ago  we  built  a  new  home.  My  husband 
designed  and  planned  it  himself,  and  it  was 
fun  watching  it  progress.  Xow  we  are  in  the 
throes  of  'making  our  gardens  grow.'"  Ad- 
dress, 249-51  Sanborn  Av.,  Little  Xeck, 
X.  V. 

Evelyn  (Woodward)  Richards's  3-year-old 
son  broke  his  leg  on  Washington's  Birthday,  a 
victrola  falling  on  his  legs  when  he  accident  alls 
upset  a  table.  Evelyn  says,  "  I  still  watch  and 
hope  for  more  visitors.  This  will  be  a  fine 
stop-off  (Perry,  X.  V.)  on  your  way  to  the 
Chicago  Fair — garage,  room,  and  board  free.'' 
1925 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Norman  Waite  La- 
vinia  Fyke),  913  Washington  St..  Evanston, 
111. 

See  Necrology. 

Married. — Catharine  Calhoun  toE.  Russell 
Willson,  June  10.  Address,  311  Belden  \\  . 
Chicago,  111. 

Born. — To  Impi  (Arvo)  Symonds  a  3d 
child  and  2d  daughter.  Mary  Elizabeth,  Mir 
25.  Her  eldest  daughter  was  born  in  1929 
and  her  son  in  1931.  Address.  Mrs.  <  .ifford 
Symonds,  54  Morton  St.,  X.  V.  C. 

To  Marian  i  Donahue'  Tolles  a  daughter, 
Patricia,  May  24. 

To  Dorothy  (Dunning)  Chacko  a  son, 
Joseph.  Jan.  31,  in  India. 

To  Marian     Hauler    Anderson  a  daughter. 
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[Catherine   Mien,  War.  L5.     Address,  2669  E. 
130th  Si     I  leveland,  0. 

,ladyfl    Holmes)  Murphy  a  daughter, 
Colleen,  Vpr.  24.     Address,  240  Stellart  Apts., 

I  ity,  l.i. 

I..  Virginia  (Hunt)  Owen  a  2d  child  and 
1st  daughter,  Virginia  Ann,  Apr.  20. 

[*o  I  lizabeth  (Lane)  Lee  a  daughter,  Alice. 

In  Eleanor  Lydall)  Quinn  a  son,  Edwin 
I  ydall,  Apr.  1(>.  1932.  Address,  Mrs.  Walter 
i;    Quinn,   64    Benton   St..    Manchester,   Ct. 

I  o  Helen  keinholdt)  Thorn  a  son,  Arthur 
Graner  III.  Mar.  10. 

1  o  Man  Sebring)  Derr  a  2d  child  and  1st 
daughter,  Mary  Bailey,  Mar.  21. 

To  Ruth  (Townsend)  Lucas  a  2d  child  and 
1st  son,  John    Townsend,  May  2. 

ADOPTED.  By  Margaret  (Barnes)  Keiper 
.md  her  husband  a  son,  John  Lloyd.  Address, 
61  14  Harrows  Dr.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

OTHER  News.  Alice  (Batchelder)  Davis 
and  her  husband  are  raising  cocker  spaniels 
.is  a  hobby.  They  have  both  parti-colored 
puppies  and  solid  blacks,  and  if  any  one  is 
interested  in  securing  one,  let  Alice  know. 

Some  health  lectures  which  Dorothy 
Dunning)  Chacko  gave  in  India  have  been 
printed  as  a  Malayalam  pamphlet,  now  in  the 
second  edition.  Dorothy  says,  "My  first 
book,  and  I  can't  read  a  word  of  it!"  Her 
husband  is  professor  of  history  at  Lahore,  and 
next  year  is  to  give  the  first  course  offered  by 
the  University  in  internat.  law  and  relations. 
The  Smith  Library  has  a  copy  of  his  Ph.D. 
thesis  which  was  published  by  Columbia  as 
part  of  their  Political  Science  Series. 

Judelle  (Huston)  Hunting  has  been  elected 
vice-president  of  the  Rochester  Smith  Club 
for  the  next  2  years.  She  was  in  Chicago  in 
June  for  Katherine  Trowbridge's  wedding  and 
to  see  the  Fair. 

Doris  (Latimer)  Wheeler  and  her  husband 
are  planning  a  trip  to  Europe  this  summer. 

Carolyn  (Lyle)  Fowler  took  her  children  to 
California  expecting  to  spend  the  winter,  but 
she  now  plans  to  stay  indefinitely.  She  is 
driving  east  with  Leta  Kirk  for  a  visit. 

Ruth  (Townsend)  Lucas  has  been  elected 
one  of  the  regional  directors  of  the  Junior 
League. 

Lettie  Witherspoon  writes  that  she  has  had 
an  interesting  year  "seeing  America  first"  as 
one  of  the  field  secretaries  of  the  Junior 
League.  She  has  seen  many  Smith  people, 
and  when  in  Springfield  (Mass.)  stayed  with 
Abby  (Trafford)  Litchard.  She  is  going  to 
the  Oxford  Group  house  party  in  Oxford 
(Eng.),  returning  to  this  country  early  in 
August. 

Linda  (Woodworth)  Hertig  and  her  hus- 
band are  moving  to  Baltimore  in  the  fall 
where  Dr.  Hertig  has  a  Nat.  Research  Council 
fellowship  to  work  with  Dr.  Streeter. 

NEW  Addresses.— Mrs.  Thomas  Marshall 
(Helen  Curtis),  35  Sherman  Court,  Fairfield, 
Ct. 

Mrs.  I'hil.p  Van  Wyck  Jr.  (Kathleen 
(.rant  >,  66  Main  St.,  Westport,  Ct. 

Mrs  C.or<l<»n  Canning  (Alice  Judson),  621 
Linden  Aw,  \\  ihnette,  111. 


Mrs.  K.  K.  Soule  (Barbara  Priest),  Cape 
Cottage,  Me. 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Scott  (Muriel  Rothschild),  Bix 
Hall,  Henley,  Oxford,  England. 

Mrs.    Edwin    Camp   (Katharine   Sheldon), 
Woodlawn  Av.,  Glencoe,  111. 
Ex- 1925 

Married. — Frances  Harvey  to  Everett  J. 
Richardson.  Address,  2624  College  Av., 
Berkeley,  Calif. 

Elizabeth  Robinson  to  William  Clement 
Brooke.  Address,  75  Pierrepont  St.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

Katherine  Trowbridge  to  Edward  Arpee, 
June  21.  Address,  Lake  Forest  Acad.,  Lake 
Forest,  111. 

Other  News. — Mary  Bradley  is  on  the 
committee  of  the  Volunteer  Service  Bureau  of 
the  Boston  Red  Cross  and  also  helps  with 
recreation  at  the  Robert  Brigham  Hosp.  in 
Boston. 

Helen  (Ross)  King  has  2  daughters.  Ad- 
dress, Mrs.  Ernest  Latimer  King,  33-26  162d 
St.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  D.  F.  Ryder  (Vir- 
ginia Babbitt),  Waterbury,  Vt. 

Mrs.  Paul  Lincoln  (Dorothy  Gray),  3 
Winter  St.,  Montpelier,  Vt. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Meyer  (Hester  Sheldon), 
Geneva,  111. 

Mrs.  Burchard  Wright  (Marjorie  Stenson), 
553  Ashford  Av.,  Ardsley,  N.  Y. 
1926 

Class  secretary — Constance  Mahoney,  630 
D wight  St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Engaged. — Janet  Perry  to  Daniel  Gordon 
Merritt.  Mr.  Merritt  received  his  education 
at  Stone  School  and  George  School  and  is  now 
with  the  National  Surety  Co. 

Married. — Christine  Gibbs  to  George  John 
Lfness,  Apr.  27.  Address,  37  Washington 
Sq.  W.,  N.  Y.  C,  until  the  fall. 

Born. — To  Mary  (Chute)  McMurtrie  a 
daughter,  Mary,  Mar.  31.  Mary  will  be  in 
Falmouth  during  July  and  August. 

To  Sara-henri  (Solomon)  Mayer  a  daughter, 
Mary-Jane,  June  3,  1932.  Address,  36  Pine- 
brook  Dr.,  Larchmont,  N.  Y. 

To  Ethel  (Stretch)  Andrews  a  2d  child  and 
1st  son,  William  Otis  Jr.,  Jan.  27. 

To  Isabel  (Urban)  Chase  a  son,  Stephen 
Urban,  Sept.  3,  1932.  Isabel  received  her 
M.A.  in  English  literature  and  botany  from 
Miami  Univ.  in  June  1932.  She  is  now- 
working  for  her  Ph.D. 

Other  News. — Priscilla  Beach  received  a 
fellowship  from  the  Juilliard  Graduate  School 
of  Music. 

Mary-Elizabeth  Beam  plans  to  go  to 
Sweden  this   summer. 

Eleanor  (Hard)  Lake  is  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  Fortune. 

Isabel  Porter  spent  the  spring  in  Bermuda. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  J.  S.  Linen  (Mary 
Barron),  171  Montrose  Av.,  South  Orange, 
N.J. 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Gayley  (Sarah  Gordon),  35 
Arnold  PI.,  Branford,  Ct. 

Mrs.  R.  R.  Osborn  (Susana  Welborn),  700 
E.  Pornell  Av.,  Evansville,  Ind. 
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THE 

KATHARINE  BRANSON 

SCHOOL 

ROSS,   CALIFORNIA 

Across  the  Bay  from  San  Francisco 

A  COUNTRY  SCHOOL 
COLLEGE  PREPARATORY 

HEADMISTRESS: 
Katharine  Fleming  Branson.  A.B.,  Bryn  Mawr 


ABBOT  ACADEMY 


DHightfully  located:  Thor- 
oughly well  equipped. 

il  Course:  ex- 
cellent College  Prej< 
Art.    Mus:< 
Household  Science. 

Tennis.  Hockey,  Hiding. 
Golf.    Summer    and    winter 

BERTHA  BAIL  I  *> 

Principal 

Box  I  Andover,  Mass. 


T0W-HEYW00f| 

|  J  On  the  Sound  *~At  Shippdn  Point  |  / 

Established  1865 

Preparatory  to  the  Leading  Colleges 

for  Women 

Also  General  Course 

Art  and  Music 

Separate  Junior  School 

Outdoor  Sports 
One  hour  from  New  York 

MARY  ROGERS  ROPER,  Headmistress 
Box  T,  Stamford,  Conn. 


£>t.  Jflarpret's; 

A  New  England  School  for  girls  emphasizing 
preparation  for  the  leading  colleges.  Excellent 
general  course  with  music,  dramatics,  art,  sec- 
retarial work  and  home  making  courses. 
Hockey,  riding,  tennis.  Country  estate,  mod- 
ern building.  58th  year. 

Alberta  C.  Edell,  A.M.,  Principal 
Box  S,  Waterbury,  Connecticut 


Wykeham  Rise 

Washington,  Connecticut 

A  College  Preparatory  School 
FOR  GIRLS  in  the  country 

Fanny  E.  Davies,  LL.A.,  St.  Andrews 
Head  Mistress 


NORTHAMPTON 

ll       SCHOOL    TOR    GIRLS        IX 

Exclusively  for  College  Preparation 

Excellent  record  preparing  girls  for  Smith  and  other 
colleges.  Regular  four- year  preparatory  course.  One- year 
intensive  course  for  high-school  graduates. 

Three  weeks'  tutoring  session  begins  August  28. 

Xine-acre  campus  —  Outdoor  sports 

Principals: 

DOROTHY     M.     BEMENT.    SARAH     B.    WHITAKER 

Address    Secretary.    Northampton    School    for    Girls. 

Box  S,  Northampton,  Massachusetts 


GRAY   COURT 

On  the  Sound 

Upper  and  Lower  School  for  Girls.  Primary, 
Intermediate,  College  Preparatory,  and 
General  Course  with  Music,  Arts  and 
Crafts,  or  Secretarial  Training.  Ideal  shore- 
front  location,  suburban  to  New  York. 
Riding  and  other  sports. 

Jessie  Callam  Gray,  Principal 

Box  S,  Southfield  Point  Stamford,  Conn. 


7k  MaryABurnham 

School  for  Girls 

The  beat  New  England  traditions 

Established   1877.  Opposite  Smith  College  campus 

College    Preparatory    and    Special    Courses;    alto 
One   Year   Intensive   College   Preparatory   Cour»e. 

Special  advantages  in  Music  and  Art. 

Outdoor  Sports.    Well  equipped  gymnasium. 

Miss  Lucy  B.  Wells,  Principal 

Northampton,  Mass. 
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l.x  1926 

M.n\   Gordon  to   Thomas  Ho- 
Newton,  M 

Married  Ina  Stone  to  Paul  R.  Gold. 
Address,  71  Ellis  St.,  Brockton,  Mass. 

In  Frances  (Flood)  Thomas  a  son, 
Apr.  3. 

1927 
retary     Mrs.    G.    D.    Krumbhaar 
Catherine  Cole),  134  Haven  Av.,  N.  V.  C. 

Engaged.  Christine  McKelvy  to  William 
|)  Bickel  of  Pittsburgh.  They  plan  to  be 
married  Jul)  5. 

George  Pearson  to  Enrique  C.  Zanetti, 
Harvard  '27,  of  N.  Y.  C. 

Eleanor  Mum  to  Dr.  Miles  O'Bryan,  Ph.D. 
fohns  Hopkins  '30,  a  member  of  the  faculty  at 
\1    I.  T. 

Married.  Dorothy  Bowden  to  Lawrence 
E.  Sperry,  Dec.  10,  1932.  Elsie  Riley  '25 
was  maid  of  honor.  Mr.  Sperry,  graduate  of 
Wooster,  was  a  captain  in  the  87th  Infantry 
during  the  war.  and  is  a  past  commander  of 
the  Mounl  Vernon  (O.)  Amer.  Legion  Post. 
He  is  now  president  of  the  Sperry- Kahrl  Co. 
in  the  automobile  business.  Address,  300  X. 
Main  St.,  Mount  Vernon,  O. 

Mary  Hamilton  to  Dr.  Gerald  Payne 
Fincke,  Sept.  5,  1932.  Address,  1345  Grange 
Av..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gertrude  Owen  to  Frederic  Low  Chase  Jr., 

Williams  ex-'27,   Psi  U.,  June  14.     Barbara 

Pratt  |  Reichert  was  matron  of  honor.     After 

a    wedding    trip    to   Bermuda,   address,    188 

Morris  Av..  Providence,  R.  I. 

Madeleine  Robert  to  John  Lawrence 
Wynne.  Amherst  and  Harvard  Law,  June  17. 
Madeleine  received  her  M.A.  in  French  from 
Smith  in  June.  Mr.  Wynne  practices  law  in 
Haverhill  (Mass.).     Address,  21  Highland  Av. 

Louise  Schleiter  to  Frank  Westcott  Home, 
Apr.  15.     Address,  308  E.  79th  St.,  N.  V.  C. 

Mary  Wight  to  Rudd  Fleming.  Address, 
67  Bedford  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Born. — To  Winifred  (Baker)  Paine  a  son, 
I  December  1932. 

To  Catherine  (  Raub)  Robinson  a  2d  child 
and  daughter,  Ann  Louise,  Apr.  4. 

In  Pearl  (Hathaway)  Jenkins  a  son,  Thorn- 
ton 2nd,  May  7. 

I  o  Margaret  (Jacobus)  Cook  a  2d  child  and 
1st  son,  Lovell  Hewitt  Jr.,  May  16.  Address, 
(J  Llewellyn  PI.,  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

To  Caryl  (Ellis)  Johnson  a  3d  child  and 
daughter,  Mary  Alice,  Apr.  5. 

To  Margaret  (SprowlJ  Barker  a  2d  son, 
John,  July  20,  1932. 

ro  Dorothy    Taylor)  Booth  a  2d  daughter, 

Sally.  Jan.  22. 

In  Elizabeth  (Thompson)  Henry  a  2d 
child  and  1st  son,  John  Thompson,  Oct.  2, 
1932. 

Other  News.  1927  was  represented  at 
the  Alumnae  College  bv  4  students  (See  page 

Dorothy  Barker  received  her  M.A.  in  June 
from    the    Kennedy    School    of    Missions    in 

Hartford. 

(  arolyn  (lark  is  running  a  successful  gift 
.ind  bookshop  in  Hingham,  Mass. 


Mildred  Cole  can  be  heard  over  WrOR  every 
Monday  at  2:45. 

Dorothy  Fay  with  Ruth  Hill  '30  is  taking 
"a  small  group  of  their  pupils  in  chamber 
music  to  Dr.  William  A.  Hill's  summer  home 
on  Isle  La  Motte  in  Lake  Champlain  for  July. 
Each  pupil  will  be  given  2  private  lessons  a 
week  in  violin,  viola,  or  cello.  All  will  share 
daily  in  quartets  or  informal  chamber  music, 
as  well  as  the  study  of  well-known  sympho- 
nies and  quartets  from  scores  and  records. 
Harmony  and  ear-training  will  be  arranged." 
Dorothy  graduated  from  the  Inst,  of  Musical 
Art  (N.  Y.  C.)  and  was  a  pupil  of  the  late 
Franz  Kneisel.  For  the  last  2  years  she  has 
taught  violin  and  harmony  and  conducted  the 
orchestra  at  The  Cambridge  School,  Kendal 
Green,  Mass. 

During  Edith  (Frost)  Carroll's  cruise  around 
the  world  she  had  an  audience  with  the 
Emperor  of  Abyssinia. 

Alice  Himmelsbach  spent  February  and 
March  as  librarian  for  tourist  and  first  class 
on  a  Mediterranean  cruise. 

Ethel  (Laughlin)  Sawin  has  moved  into  a 
new  house  in  Chestnut  Hill,  Pa.  Address, 
1805  Hillcrest  Rd. 

Dorothy  Leavitt  is  assoc.  secretary  in  the 
Washington  office  of  Herman  P.  Kopplemann, 
Congressman-elect  from  Hartford,  Ct. 

Elizabeth  Lovell  has  been  studying  short- 
hand, and  taking  a  correspondence  course  in 
Italian  from  Columbia.  She  also  helped  with 
a  local  production  of  "Pinafore"  which,  she 
says,  took  her  back  to  her  Workshop  days. 

Pauline  (Poindexter)  Lumbard  broadcasts 
a  bid  to  "  plan  you  a  house,  or  even  a  chicken- 
coop.  ' ' 

Edith  (Reid)  Stetson  is  summering  at 
Falmouth,  Mass. 

Virginia  Ripley  is  at  the  Appointment 
Bureau  of  the  Women's  Educ.  and  Indus. 
Union  in  Boston. 

Sarah  (Smith)  Marseilles  has  been  doing 
some  photographic  model  work  for  Peck  & 
Peck,  N.  Y.  C. 

Virginia  (Stearns)  Beede  took  the  part  of 
the  White  Rabbit  in  the  Providence  Junior 
League's  production  of  "Alice  in  Wonder- 
land." 

Dorothy  Sykes  is  a  counselor-at-law  with 
her  father  at  84  William  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Elizabeth  (Thompson)  Henry  will  be  at 
Falmouth  Heights  (Mass.)  again  for  the 
summer. 

Elizabeth  Van  Schmus  and  Cecilia  Zim- 
merman have  been  cruising  on  Cecilia's  boat. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Franklin  C.  Beeks 
(Katharine  Bannon),  2229  Micklethwait 
Rd.,  Portsmouth,  O. 

Virginia  Ripley,  19a  Forest  St.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Ex- 192  7 

Engaged. — Frances  Corbusier  to  Warren 
Francis  O'Brien,  associated  with  the  Union 
Bag  and  Paper  Co.  in  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Naomi  Smith  to  William  Carr  Wilson  Jr., 
son  of  Municipal  Court  Justice  William  C. 
Wilson,  and  a  graduate  of  St.  Stephen's 
Col.,  Annandale-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
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WILLISTON 

A  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

A  TTIpdern  School  on  an  Old  Foundation 

Slurcki    New   &i£>land  Ideals 
1  Of  Scholarship  and  Character 

With  a  Record  of  Sound  Achievement 

Separate  Junior  school 

ftalas  from    f700.    to  $1050.   a  year 
Catalog,  Illustrated  Booklet  on  request 

ARCHIBALD  V  GALBRAITH.  Principal 
Box  S.  EASTHAMPTON.  MASS       J 


EMERSON  SCHOOL 

for    BOYS    (8-16  Years) 
EXETER,  N.  H. 

Prepares  for  Exeter.  Andover  and  other  leading 
schools.  Attractive  environment  of  academy  town. 
Close  comradeship  of  Masters  with  boys.  All  inclusive 
rate.  Box  8-S.  Exeter.  \.  H. 

Mrs.  GEORGE  \V.  Emkrson.  A.B..  Smith  1901,  Director 

Mikt.vM  P.  Emkrson.  A.B..  Smith  1932 
Edward    E.   Emkrson.  A.B..   Dartmouth,  Headmaster 


THE  DANA  HALL 
SCHOOLS 

WELLESLEY,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Helen  Temple  Cooke.  Head 
Dorothy  Waldo.  Associate  Head 

TENACRE 

Dana  Hall  Junior  School 
Pupils  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age 
Mrs.  Helen  Stockton  Wells  1 


Miss  Annie  Edith  Lees 


Associate  Principals 


DANA  HALL 

College  Preparatory  and  General  Courses 
Dorothy  Waldo.  Principal 


PINE  MANOR 

An  Accredited  Junior  College 

offering  four  courses: 

ACADEMIC  MUSIC 

HOME-MAKING  COLLEGIATE 

Instruction  in  Art  and  Dramatic  Expression 

Mrs.  Marie  Warren  Potter.  President 


Famous  New  England  School  for  Girls.  131st  Year.  4500 
Alumnae.  Near  Boston.  Endowed.  Reduced  Rate.  Modern 
Courses  and  Equipment.  Superior  Faculty.  40  Acres.  All 
Sports  including  Swimming.  Riding.  Golf. 

BRADFORD  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

Two- Year  College.  Accredited  to  Universities.  Specialization 
in  Music.  Art.  Speech,  Homemaking. 

BRADFORD  ACADEMY 

Separate  Three- Year  Preparatory  School.  Thorough  Prep- 
aration for  Principal  Women's  Colleges.  General  Course. 
One-Year  Course.  Music.  Art.  Homemaking. 

Katharine  M.  Denworth,  Ph.D.,  President 
Box  70,  Bradford  Junior  College,   Bradford,   Mass. 


Stoneleigh-Prospect  Hill 
School  for  Girls 

College  Preparatory,  Special  Academic,  and  Two- 
year-Graduate  Courses.  Exceptional  opportunities 
for  Music  and  Art.  Mensendieck  System  of  Physi- 
cal Training  since  1909.  New  fireproof  building. 
School  estate  of  150  acres.  Private  stables.  Riding 
Ring.  Tennis,  Golf  and  all  winter  sports. 

Principals 

CAROLINE  L.  SUMNER,  Smith  '90 

ISABEL  B.  CRESSLER 

Greenfield  Massachusetts 


Walnut  Hill  School 

Natick,    Massachusetts 

College  preparatory  and  general 

courses 

50  acres  for  sports 

Modern  Equipment 

17  miles  from  Boston 

Principal  : 
HESTER  R.  DAVIES,  A.M. 


THE  BRIMMER  SCHOOL 

69  Brimmer  Street 

Boston 

Girls  from  Beginners'  (  lass  t"  I  oUege. 
Boys  through  Fourth  <rra<l<\  C I« »ll «-«z:«-  ftre- 
paratorv  ami  General  Courses.  K\<<ll«'iit 
Record  for  ( College  Preparation.  Ml  Sport-. 

H  rite  for  catningur 

Mabel  II.  Camming*,  "95,  Principal 
Minnie  M.  Pickering,  *94,    lamtanl  Principal 
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BORN.— To  Mary  (Felder)  Nealea  2d  child 
and  d  eb.  1. 

Eleanor  Hammond  is  now 
miner  Freeman.     Address,  2  Charles- 
t'nl.1  Court,  Providence,  R.  I. 

imond  Verry)  Holmsley  is  returning 
from  Mexico  City  to  Worcester  for  the  sum- 
mer. 

1928 

Class  secretary — Katharine  Cochran,  1341 
Protped  Aw,  IMainfield,  N.  J. 

Ni  w  OFFICERS:  Pres.,  Elizabeth  Anne 
Murphy;  Yice-pres.,  Helen  (White)  Tennant; 
Treas.,  Florence  Lyon;  Fund  Chairman, 
Elizabeth  (Stoffregen)  May. 

For  Reunion  Report  see  page  416. 

MARRIED.-  Dorothy  Barker  to  Dr.  Henry 
Carlisle  Shaw.  Apr.  15. 

Margaret  Gould  to  Sturgis  Starbuck  Wil- 
son. June  10,  with  Hetty  Fleming  as  one  of  the 
bridesmaids. 

Janet  McConnell  to  Courtland  E.  Smith, 
Univ.  of  Pa.  '29,  May  16.  Address,  Forest 
Hills,  \.  Y. 

Born.-  To  Jean  (Douglass)  Abbott  a 
daughter  last  fall.  Jean  spent  several  weeks 
in  Buffalo  during  the  winter  and  they  are 
"now  leading  an  idyllic  existence  in  Gstaad, 
Switzerland." 

To  Harriet  (Dunning)  Dunning  a  2d  child 
and  1st  son,  Stewart  Ward,  June  15. 

To  Dorothy  (Foster)  Cunningham  a  son, 
Foster  Sutton,  in  January. 

To  Carla  (Haley)  Wiebenson  a  2d  child  and 
1st  son,  John  Jacob  Jr..  Mar.  21. 

To  Eleanor  (Harrison;  Putney  a  1st  child 
and  son,  Tom,  Aug.  1,  1932.  Eleanor's  hus- 
band is  doing  graduate  work  in  the  English 
dept.  at  Yale.  Address,  142  Huntington  St., 
New  Haven. 

To  Virginia  (Marshall)  McNeil  a  2d  child 
and  1st  daughter,  Mary  Louise,  June  12. 

To  Elizabeth  (Otis)  Dickerman  a  2d  child 
and  1st  daughter,  Alice  Perrin,  Mar.  26. 

To  Ruth  (Wiggin)  Abbott  a  2d  child  and 
1st  son,  Thomas  H.  Jr.,  Feb.  23. 

Othkr  News. — Lucy  Allen  is  again  at  her 
post  as  instructor  in  the  Children's  Hosp., 
Boston,  after  being  severely  injured  by  a 
motorist  in  Boston  last  October. 

Eloise  Barrangon  in  July  and  August  will  be 
sec.-asst.  to  Rowland  G.  Edwards,  director  of 
a  theatrical  company  at  the  Castle  Theater, 
Long  Beach,  N.  Y.  She  has  been  working 
for  Mr.  Edwards  off  and  on  for  2  years. 

Elizabeth  Blake,  in  the  Paris  Herald  of 
June  8:  "The  evolution  of  the  art  of  theatre 
decoration  .  .  .  can  be  seen  in  a  most  com- 
prehensive and  interesting  exposition  organ- 
ized at  the  Galliera  Museum.  Paris  as  a 
laboratory  of  the  allied  arts  of  the  theatre 
...  is  well  shown  here  with  all  phases  of  the 
arts  combining  in  scenic  production.  Ladis- 
lae  Medgyes,  known  for  his  work  in  New  York 
as  well  as  in   Paris,  shows  a  maquette  .   .   . 

1  pro  of  his  pupils,  Americans,  showing  designs 
are  Miss  Elizabeth  Blake,  a  Smith  graduate, 
and  Miss  J.  X.  Churchill."     Betty  also  had 

2  pictures  in  the  Spring  Salon. 

Aleta  1-reile  acted  this  year  in  "Both  Your 


Houses,"     winner    of    the     Pulitzer     Prize. 

Muriel  Gedney  is  studying  at  the  School  of 
Psychology  in  Stamford. 

Julia  Hafner  is  office  manager  in  a  branch 
office  of  one  of  St.  Louis's  charity  organiza- 
tions. 

Margaret  Haley  plans  to  sail  in  September 
for  a  year  abroad — probably  in  Munich.  See 
We  See  by  the  Papers. 

Florence  Lyon  is  to  take  some  graduate 
courses  in  English  literature  at  Ann  Arbor, 
this  summer.  Next  year  she  will  teach  again 
at  North  field  Seminary. 

Elizabeth  Anne  Murphy,  who  was  responsi- 
ble for  a  very  successful  Fifth  Reunion,  was 
elected  Class  President. 

Alice  (Parsons)  Fayen  has  gone  to  live  in 
Pasadena  for  2  years  as  her  husband  is  in 
charge  of  the  Southern  California  office  of  the 
Internat.  Business  Machines  Corp.  Address, 
131  E.  6th  St.,  Los  Angeles. 

Marian  (Rogers)  Bowditch,  who  has  re- 
cently returned  to  this  country  after  2  years  in 
Peru,  expects  to  live  near  Boston  next  winter. 
Her  husband  plans  to  do  graduate  work  at 
Harvard. 

Jean  Ryan  is  a  secretary  at  the  Harvard 
Law  School. 

Jeanette  Starin  is  working  in  the  Yale 
Library. 

Barbara  Wiggin  is  to  be  head  of  the  Associ- 
ated Charities  in  Maiden  (Mass.)  next  year. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  K.  J.  Roman 
(Bernice  Freedman),  19  Thatcher  St.,  Brook- 
line,  Mass. 

Mrs.  G.  G.  Tennant  Jr.  (Helen  White),  49 
Forest  Rd.,  Tenafly,  N.  J. 
Ex- 192  8 

Engaged. — Harriet  Merrell  to  T.  Carlton 
Ervin. 

Married. — Marion  Greene  to  Ferdinand 
Karl  Thun,  a  WTilliams  graduate,  of  Wyomis- 
sing,  Pa.,  May  19.  They  spent  their  honey- 
moon motoring  in  Europe  and  are  now  living 
in  Wyomissing,  Pa. 

Born. — To  Clara  (Ham)  Hubbell  a  1st  son, 
Harvey  H.  4th,  May  8,  1929.     The  birth  of 
her  2d  son  was  announced  last  year. 
1929 

Class  secretary — Marjorie  Pitts,  192  S. 
Franklin  St.,  W7ilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Engaged. — Marian  Giles  to  Edward 
Kendall  Gleason,  Univ.  of  Syracuse  '29. 

Katherine  Reynolds  to  Benjamin  Williams 
Brown,  Cornell  '28,  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Brown  is  a  brother  of  Elizabeth  (Brown) 
Myers. 

Brenda  Tweed  to  Geoffrey  Parsons  Jr., 
Harvard  '30,  of  Boston  and  New  York.  The 
engagement  was  announced  in  April,  and  the 
wedding  will  probably  take  place  in  the  fall. 

Married.— -Gwendolyn  Corwin  to  Fred- 
erick George  Frost  Jr.,  May  13,  in  Bronxville, 
N.  Y.  Marea  Martin  was  a  bridesmaid. 
Gwendolyn  and  her  busband  will  live  in 
Bronxville. 

Julia  Dodge  to  Dr.  Hilger  Perry  Jenkins, 
May  20,  in  Chicago. 

Elizabeth  Edwards  to  Albert  Lenthall 
Sylvester,  May  5,  in  Greenwich,  Ct. 
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DWIGHT  &"§& 

COLLEGE  PREPARATORY 
and  SPECIAL  COURSES 

Excellent  post-graduate  courses 

Superior  Language  Departments 

Music,  Art,  Science 

Athletics 

Frances  Leggett  )  D  .     .     , 

Maud  Jackson  Hulst,  Smith  '98    j  Principals 

Englewood,  New  Jersey 


Miss  Beard's 
SCHOOL 

PBBFAKH  «iiU  f..i  College  Board 
examinationi  General  <  muni  in- 
clude  Houaehoid,  Fine  and  Ap 
plied  Arte,  and  Mum.  Trained 
teat  bete,  small  classes.  Ample 
ground!    near    Orange    Mountain 

Excellent    health    record;    varied 
program.  BetabUahed  1894. 

Write  for  booklet. 

LUCIE  C.  BEARD 

Headmistress 

Berkeley  Avenue 

Orange  New  Jersey 


The 
HARTRIDGE   SCHOOL 

(50  minutes  from  New  York) 

College  preparation  a  specialty.  Over  50  girls 
in  leading  colleges  today. 

Special  attention  to  music  and  art. 

A  country  school  with  beautiful  grounds.  Cottage 
system.  Almost  all  corner  rooms.  Resident  De- 
partment strictly  limited. 

Athletics,  Dramatics,  Horseback  riding. 

EMELYN  B.  HARTRIDGE,  A.B.  (Varan),  L.H.D.  (Smith) 
Principal 

Plainfield,  New  Jersey 


BIRCH  WATHEN 
SCHOOL 

A  Progressive  Day  School  for 
Boys  and  Girls 

149  West  93rd 
Tel.  Riverside  9-0314     New  York  City 


KENT  PLACE  SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS 

SUMMIT,  NEW  JERSEY 

An  Endowed  School  Fortieth  Year 

On  the  estate  of  Chancellor  Kent,  in  the  hills  of 
New  Jersey,  twenty  miles  from  New  York 

Beautiful  New  Dormitory,  Fire-Proof 
Construction 

Recommended  by  the  leading  colleges  for  thorough 

COLLEGE  PREPARATION 

Also  General  Course,  Music,  Art,  Athletics 

HARRIET  LARNED  HUNT,  Head  of  the  School 


CATHEDRAL    SCHOOL 

of 

ST.  MARY 

GARDEN  CITY 
LONG  ISLAND,   NEW  YORK 

MIRIAM  A.  BYTEL 

Principal 


The  Madeira  School 

GREENWAY,    FAIRFAX    COUNTY 
VIRGINIA 

A  resident  and  country  day  school  for 
girls  on  the  Potomac  River  near  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

150  Acres  10  Fireproof  Buildings 

LUCY  MADEIRA  WING,  Head  Mistress 


ASHLEY  HALL 

School  for  girls  in  atmosphere  of  southern 
culture  and  colonial  tradition.  Accredited. 
College  preparatory.  The  mild  climate  permits 
outdoor  sports  all  winter.  Horseback  Riding. 
Swimming  Pool.  Catalog. 


Box  S 


MARY  V.  McBEE.  Litt.D.,  Principal 

(Smith  '06) 


Charleston,  S.  C. 
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Man  son  to  Donald  II.  Butler,  June  24. 

Neilson     to     Richard     Boynton 

Brooks,     June     24.     Address,      Buttonwood 

1 1 1  it-ii .  ( 't . 

[ulia  Wall  to  Ernest    L.   Molloy,  Harvard 

September    1932.     Julia   was  working 

until  February  in  the  linen  dept.  of  L.  Bam- 

S  Co.  in  Newark.     Mr.  Molloy  is  with 

R    ||    Macj  in  N('u  Vork.     Address,  440  W. 

>lth  St.,  V  Y.  C. 

BORN.      1"    Carolyn     Krandell)     Bliss    a 
2d    child    and    1st   son,    Crandell   Wilmarth, 
Ma)  °. 
i)mi  u     News.     Shirley     Billings    has    a 

position  as  librarian  in  \.  Y.  C. 

Edith  Bozyan  writes  that  she  is  "teaching 
part-time,  free-lancing  part-time,  answering 
classified    ads    part -time,    living    part-time." 

Elizabeth  Breed  is  taking  courses  in  music 
.it   Princeton  1  or  $  times  a  week. 

Laura  Buck  is  secretary  to  a  psychiatrist  in 
V  Y.  C. 

Virginia  Ellis  won  the  women's  tennis  title 
■  i   Massachusetts  in  May. 

Kli/abeth  French  writes  that  she  is  having 
an   interesting  time  as  "librarian   to  truant 

Edith  Landis,  who  is  doing  social  work  in 
New  York,  is  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  So- 
cial Workers'  Assn.  for  the  Protection  of  the 
Public — an  organization  whose  aim  is  "to 
bring  pressure  upon  legislatures  to  force  them 
to  enact  laws  which  will  be  of  benefit  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  population  rather  than  to 
the  powerful  minorities." 

Helen  Lord  writes  that  she  is  "still  trying  to 
be, i  C.  P.  A.- 
Susan Lyman  received  an  M.A.  in  history 
from  Columbia  in  June.  She  and  her  family 
and  Marjorie  Pitts  visited  Elizabeth  Breed 
recently  at  Blair  Academy,  where  Mr.  Breed 
is  headmaster. 

Julie  (Nicoll)  Hoppner  is  "housekeeping 
and  going  horticultural." 

Kathryn  Peters  is  "still  playing  at  being  a 
statistician." 

Helen  (Raymond)  Halligan  is  at  home, 
"serving  free  tea  or  lunch  to  any  members  of 
1929  who  call  Regent  4-3750." 

Barbara  Riker  has  been  teaching  in  N.  Y.  C. 

Teresina  Rowell  received  her  Ph.D.  in 
comparative  religion  at  Yale  in  June. 

Louise  Seaman  is  one  of  those  fortunate  in- 
<li\  iduals  who  still  has  her  job.  She  has  been 
with  the  N.  Y.  Herald.  Tribune  for  over  3 
years. 

Theodora  Sohst  taught  school  again  last 
winter  in  N.  Y.  C. 

Phyllis  Swain  was  in  Philadelphia  in  March, 
but  has  now  returned  to  South  Carolina. 

Since  March  1933  Susan  Tully  has  had  a 
position  as  secretary  to  Dr.  Emmons,  director 
of  the  Boston  Red  Cross.  Dr.  Emmons  is  an 
uncle  of  Janet  Bullitt,  whom  Sue  visited  on 
her  way  to  the  annual  Red  Cross  convention 
in  Washington  during  the  spring. 

nice  Tyler  has  a  position  d<3ing  re- 
Bearch  in  anthropology  at  the  World's  Fair. 

I  ouise  Veo  is  doing  social  work  in  N.  Y.  C. 

Ni\\     Addresses.— Mrs.    L.    G.    Kelley 

s-<  Wi.  See  uv  the  Papers 


(Theresa    Haran),    84    Trenton    Av.,    White 
Plains,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Nicholas  (Barbara  Johnston), 
144-44  Sanford  Av.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Rosa  Mitchell,  585  West  End  Av.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Sisson  (Helen  Tripp),  245  E. 
21st  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Ex- 1929 

Married. — Maiy  Minor  to  Geoffrey  Arm- 
brister,  of  Mount  Kisco  (N.  Y\),  June  15. 
Mr.  Armbrister  is  with  the  brokerage  firm  of 
Dobbs  &  Co.  in  N.  Y.  C. 

Born.— To  Harriet  (Bond)  Howell  a  3d 
child,  Barbara,  Apr.  5.  Harriet's  2d  child 
was  a  son,  Charles  Milton,  born  Sept.  23, 
1931. 

To   Shirley   (Flather)    Fleming  a   2d   son, 
Robert  Heath,  Apr.  23. 
1930 

Class  secretary — Emeline  Shaffer,  20  Edge- 
hill  Rd.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

Engaged. — Isabel  Blandford  to  Roger 
Tytus,    a    Harvard    Law    School    graduate. 

Marjorie  Fitch  to  Richard  W.  Lawrence, 
Princeton  '31,  who  is  attending  Columbia  Law- 
School. 

Esther  Ogden  to  John  Henneman,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Hampden-Sydney  Col.  and  an  asst. 
vice-president  of  the  Central  Hanover  Bank 
and  Trust  Co.  They  plan  to  be  married  in 
September. 

Elizabeth  Wright  to  Dr.  Karl  O.  Lange  of 
Wiesbaden,  Germany.  Dr.  Lange,  interna- 
tionally known  for  his  contributions  to  the 
science  of  motorless  flight,  received  the  degree 
of  master  of  engineering  from  the  Technical 
Univ.  at  Darmstadt  in  '26  and  his  doctor's 
degree  in  engineering  in  '30.  In  1931  Dr. 
Lange  became  a  member  of  the  faculty  in 
meteorology  at  M.  I.  T.,  and  has  since  been  in 
charge  of  a  program  of  aerological  research, 
including  the  operation  of  the  research  air- 
plane. 

Married. — Jean  Aaron  to  Charles  W. 
Smith,  May  6,  in  Norwalk,  Ct. 

Elizabeth  Copeland  to  Fred  William  Tinney 
(M.A.,  Univ.  of  Okla.  and  Ph.D,  Univ.  of 
Wis.)  June  22,  in  Chicago.  They  plan  to 
spend  the  summer  at  the  Mich.  Biological 
Station,  Douglass  Lake,  Mich.  Elizabeth 
received  an  M.A.  in  zoology  from  Smith  this 
June.  Summer  address,  c/o  Univ.  of  Mich. 
Biological  Sta.,  Route  1,  Cheboygan,  Mich. 

Marjorie  Fitch  to  Richard  W.  Lawrence 
Jr.,  Princeton  '31,  June  23.  Mr.  Lawrence  is 
attending  Columbia  Law  School. 

Cecile  Freiberg  to  Dr.  Stanley  David 
Simon,  Apr.  2,  in  Cincinnati,  O. 

Hazel  Hupper  to  John  Wentworth,  May 
1932.  They  are  living  in  Denver,  Colo. 
Hazel  is  working  as  the  representative  of  a 
N.  Y.  C.  beauty  shop. 

Jane  Loomis  to  Stanley  Donald  Livingston, 
June  24,  at  Granby,  Ct. 

Florence  Northrop  to  Edward  Borden,  in 
June.     They  are  living  in  Collingswood,  N.  J. 

Arlene  Phillips  to  Bernard  Anthony  Dwyer, 
May    11,   in    New   Y'ork.     Mr.    Dwyer    was 
formerly  with  the  Northampton  district  office 
of  the  New  England  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co. 
and  Current  Publications 
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A  Travel  Study  Year  Abroad  for  Girls 

As  a  finishing  year  abroad  for  small  group.  ( >i  Lobei 
1933  —  May  1934  (7  months).  By  cruise,  camel  and 
car,  house-boat,  train  and  steamer.  Europe:  x  coun- 
tries including  Spain  and  Sicily;  Near-East 

Palestine,  Constantinople,  Greece;  Africa;  Egypt 
and  Morocco.  _ 

tor  prospectus 

ALICE  F.  DAY  (1910) 

21  Downing  Street  Worcester.  Mass. 


CAMP 
MARBURY 

On  Lake  Champlain 
For  Girls,  8  11,  12   16 

Adult  Season  r 
August  26  —  Scptrnr 

A  dd r ess 

MR.  AND  MRS.  II.  D.  SLEEPER 

Vergennes,  Vermont 


MISS  STOUT'S 
EUROPEAN  SCHOOL 

October-June 

for  girls  who  have  completed  their  secondary  school 
work  or  one  or  two  years  of  college.  Four  months'  study 
of  history,  literature,  and  history  of  art  in  Rome, 
Florence,  Vienna.  Paris,  and  London.  Travel  with  study 
in  other  cities  of  Italy,  Austria,  Southern  Germany, 
France,  Holland,  and  England.  French  with  native 
teacher.  Winter  holiday  for  Alpine  sports.  School  es- 
tablished in  19_>4. 

HELEN  L.  STOUT  '03,  PRINCIPAL 

Permanent  Address: 
1255  N.  State  St.  Chicago,  111. 


Marguerite  Tattle,  Inc. 

School  and  Camp 
Specialists 

Up-to-date  information  on  Schools,  Junior 
Colleges  and  Camps  in  United  States  and 
Europe  for  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages.  Con- 
sultations with  parents  by  appointment. 

MARGUERITE  TUTTLE,  Director 

19  West  44th  St.,  New  York  City 

Write  for  Information  or  telephone  Vanderbilt  3-0671 


The 

Baldwin  School 

A  Country  School  for  Girls 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania 

Preparation  for  Barnard,  Bryn  Mawr, 
Mount  Holyoke,  Radcliffe,  Smith.Vassar 
and  Wellesley  colleges.  Abundant  out- 
door life  —  hockey,  basket-ball,  tennis. 
Indoor  Swimming  Pool. 

Elizabeth  Forrest  Johnson,  A.B.,  Head 


South  Pond  Cabins 

FITZWILLIAM,  N.  H. 

A  Camp  for  Boys 

Founded  in  1908  by  Rollin  M.  Gallagher.  A.M.. 
Harvard  "06. 

TWENTY-FIFTH  SEASON 

Address  Director,  Mrs.  Rollin  M.  Gallagher  (Julie 
Reed,  A.B.,  Smith  '08),  30  Canton  Avenue.  Mil- 
ton. Mass..  Tel.  Mil.  7640.  or  Mr.  H.  R.  Nash.  Milton 
Academy,  Milton,  Mass..  Mil.  2292. 


Holmquist    School 

FOR  GIRLS 
NEW  HOPE,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Principals 

Karline  Holmquist 
Louise  Holmquist,  A.B.  (Vassar) 

Academic  Dean 
Margaret  Braman  Dewey,  A.B.  (Smith) 


KINDERCAMP 

A  delightful  place  to  enroll  children 

under  nine  while  you  enjoy  a 

real  vacation. 

Director 

Elizabeth    Weston    Bartlett,   ex-1919 

Medomak  Post  Office,  Bremen,  Me. 
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I  [den  Ramsey  to  Lancelot  J.  Turtle,  May  1. 
They        living  in  Belfast,  Ireland. 

otte  Rutty  to  Clair  Beebe  Crampton, 
10. 

Martha  Sidway  to  Roger  Keating  Adams, 
May  12,  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Margarel  Taylor  to  Robert  Eugene  Kohler, 
\  ..lr  '32,  Apr.  29,  in  N.  Y.  C. 

Doris  Weaver  to  John  Burton  Nason, 
Harvard  '29  and  Harvard  Law  '32,  July  8,  in 
\  V.  C.  Mr.  Nason  is  affiliated  with  the  law 
firm  of  Jones,  Ellis  and  Mitchell  in  Spring- 
field. They  plan  to  live  in  Northampton,  and 
I  foril  will  continue  her  work  with  the  College. 

Dorothy  Welles  to  Colby  Stilson  (Yale  '26, 
Columbia  Law  School  '29),  May  27,  in  Bronx- 
\  ille,  X.  Y.  Adelaide  Hayes  and  Helen  Bald- 
win were  bridesmaids. 

BORN.  To  Virginia  (Smith)  Dolpke  a 
daughter,  Ann  Karen. 

To  Dorothy  (Walker)  Lorenzen  a  daughter, 
Luanda  Holt,  Apr.  8. 

OlHEB  N'kws. — Mary  Alexander,  Adelaide 
1 1. i\cs,  and  Sally  Prescott  have  given  up  their 
apart  menl  in  N.  Y.  C.  Mary  has  returned  to 
Cleveland,  Adelaide  to  Buffalo,  and  Sally  is 
living  at  the  Allerton,  130  E.  57th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Janet  Anderson  has  been  teaching  at  a 
nursery  school  in  New  Haven,  Ct. 

Elizabeth  Babcock  is  working  with  the  Law- 
rence Stern  Bond  House  in  Chicago. 

Marian  Baucus  received  her  A.M.  in  Span- 
ish from  Smith  this  June.  Her  hostess  duties 
at  the  Smith  booth  in  Chicago  prevented  her 
from  attending  Commencement. 

Katrina  Cooley  returned  in  May  from  Paris 
where  she  spent  the  winter  with  Martha  Blake 
'31. 

Virginia  (Crane)  Williams  has  moved  to 
Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Alice  Davis  and  her  brother  are  going  to 
run  the  Manse  in  Northampton  this  summer. 

Fanny  Curtis  is  going  abroad  in  July  to  the 
Internat.  Student  Service  Work  Camp  in 
Holland  and  then  to  a  conference  of  the  I.  S.  S. 
in  Bavaria. 

Constance  Davison  is  going  on  the  Internat. 
Geological  Congress  trip  this  summer,  with 
about  150  geologists  from  all  over  the  world. 
The  trip  starts  from  Washington  (D.  C.)  and 
extends  to  the  west  coast  and  back. 

Martha  Denny  is  going  to  Woods  Hole 
Summer  School  to  finish  her  thesis  for  her 
Ph.D. 

Ellen  Gandy  is  doing  newspaper  work  in 
Spokane,  Wash. 

Janet  Gordon  returned  in  May  from  a  10- 
month  trip  in  Europe.  She  spent  most  of  last 
summer  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  then 
went  to  visit  her  aunt  in  France  before  travel- 
ing around  the  continent. 

Ruth  Griffenhagen  urges  all  those  who  plan 
to  visit  the  World  Fair  to  look  her  up  in  Chi- 
cago. 

Adelaide  Hayes  has  resigned  as  Alumnae 
Fund  Class  Chairman.  The  Class  is  ex- 
tremely grateful  to  her  for  doing  so  well  with 
her  difficult  job.  Frances  True,  who  has  been 
doing  social  service  work  this  winter,  is  now 
our  Fund  Chairman. 


Ruth  Hill  and  Dorothy  Fay  '27  are  taking 
a  small  group  of  their  pupils  who  are  interested 
in  amateur  chamber  music,  to  Dr.  William  A. 
Hill's  summer  home  on  Lake  Champlain  for 
the  month  of  July,  to  study  and  play  quartets. 
Ruth  has  just  completed  her  2d  year  on  a  fel- 
lowship in  cello  with  Felix  Salmond  at  the 
Juilliard  Graduate  School  of  Music  in  N.  Y.  C. 
She  has  private  pupils  in  Westchester  County 
and  has  appeared  in  various  chamber  music 
concerts  in  N.  Y.  C. 

Lois  (Hoover)  Fulmer  and  her  husband 
have  returned  from  Russia  and  are  living  in 
Cleveland. 

Margaret  Kremers  received  her  M.A.  in 
art  from  Smith  this  June. 

Nancy  Moir  has  been  doing  social  service 
work  and  is  now  studying  for  a  degree  at  the 
Univ.  of  Chicago  Summer  School.  She  is 
living  at  the  International  House. 

Kathryn  Ness  is  working  at  the  Historical 
Soc.  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Margaret  Riggs  is  teaching  at  the  Smith 
College  Summer  School  for  Music. 

New  Address. — Mrs.  E.  T.  Lockwood 
(Ann  Hamilton),  141  Joralemon  St.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

Ex- 1930 
Engaged. — Frances  Hutchison  to  Edward 
Arthur  Tyler,  Wesleyan  and  Yale  Law  School. 
Mr.  Tyler  is  an  attorney  in  Bridgeport,  Ct. 

Narcissa  Varney  to  Philip  Grant  Willard, 
Yale  '27,  and  Harvard  Law  '30. 

Other  News. — Katharine  Adams  sailed 
June  14  for  Europe.  She  expects  to  spend 
4  or  5  months  in  and  about  Munich. 

Mary  Jane  (Wiseman)  Powers  is  living  in 
Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

1931 
Class  secretary— Dorothy  Hay,   Cragmoor, 
Capo  Elizabeth,  Me. 

Engaged. — Helen  Frazier  to  Dr.  Hugh 
Wellmeier  of  Dayton,  O. 

Marion  Lissberger  to  Henry  L.  Lambert, 
vice-president  of  the  jewelry  firm  of  Lambert 
Bros. 

Josephine  Thomas  to  O.  Holst-Knudsen,  a 
graduate  of  Marselisborg  and  of  Jydske,  Den- 
mark, and  now  branch-office  manager  for 
Ward,  Gruver  &  Co.,  of  the  N.  Y.  Stock  Ex- 
change. Josephine  has  been  doing  welfare 
work  in  N.  Y.  C. 

Ruth  W'heeler  to  Herbert  Macdonald  of 
West  Milford  (N.  J.),  a  graduate  of  Wesleyan 
Univ.  and  Drew  Univ. 

Married. — Norma  Adam  to  Lewis  Arnold 
Seyboldt,  a  graduate  of  Wesleyan,  June  22. 
Miriam  Ramer  '33  was  an  attendant.  Mr. 
Seyboldt  is  on  the  faculty  of  Norwich  Acad. 

Ann  Booth  to  Andrew  Gordon,  May  25,  in 
Bridgeport,  Ct.  They  returned  from  a  trip  to 
Bermuda  to  live  in  Farmington,  Ct.  Mr. 
Gordon  is  in  business  with  the  Hartford  Elec- 
tric Light  Co. 

Ruth  Collier  to  Raoul  Myer  of  Australia  and 
London,  in  London,  July  3.  Ruth's  mother, 
father,  and  sister  were  there  for  the  wedding. 
Address,  Pound  House,  Partridge  Green, 
Sussex,  England. 

Hannah   Leo  to  William   Edward   Steers, 
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SECRETARIAL  SCHOOL 

Enrollment  for  September  12th 
and  October  3rd. 


105  West  40th  St. 

Booklet   on    request 


New    York  City 

Tel.  PEnn.  6-3758 


Katharine  Gibbs 


A    school  of  unusual   character   with  a   distinctive    purpose 
for  educated  women 

EXECUTIVE 
ACADEMIC 

Special  Course  for  College 
Women.  Selected  subjects  prepar- 
ing for  executive  positions.  Special 
schedule.  Special  instruction. 
Two-year  Course  for  preparatory 
and  high  school  graduates.  First 
year  includes  six  collegiate  subjects. 
Second  year,  intensive  secretarial 
training. 

One-year  Course  includes  tech- 
nical and  broad  business  training 
preparing  for  positions  of  a  preferred 
character. 

Write  for  catalogue 


SECRETARIAL 


NEW   YORK 

247  Park  Ave. 
Resident  and  Day 

BOSTON 

90  Marlboro  St. 
Resident  and  Day 

PROVIDENCE 

155  Angell  St. 


SCHOOL  of 
HANDICRAFTS 

An  exceptionally  rich  Course  in 
Occupational  Therapy 

Normal  Course  in  Handicrafts 

Artist  Craftsman's  Course 

Graduates  of  this  school  are  holding 
positions  as  Directors  of  Depart- 
ments of  Occupational  Therapy  or  of 
Handicrafts  in  Hospitals,  Schools  and 
Camps  of  high  standing. 

20th  Year 

Mary  Irving  Husted,  B.S. 

DIRECTOR 

1400  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Harvard  Square  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

CATALOG  ON  REQUEST  • 


BALLARD  SCHOOL 

Y.  W.  C  A.  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Established  60  years 

Practical  Training  for  Professional  Work 

Secretarial   —    8    months'    course    begins    Sept.    25. 

Household  Economics  —  Cookery,  marketing,  bud- 
gets, food  facts. 

Retail  Selling  —  3  months'  course  begins  Oct.  2. 

Practical  Nursing  —  First  aid,  care  of  aged,  hygiene 
of  infancy. 

Low  Rates  Placement  Service 

Write  for  Catalog  LL 

Lexington  Ave.  at  53d  Street,  New  York 


School  of  Nursing 
of  Yale  University 

A   Profession   for  the  College   Woman 

The  thirty  months'  course,  providing  an  intensive  and 
varied  experience  through  the  case  study  method,  leads 
to  the  degree  of 

BACHELOR  OF  NURSING 

Two  or  more  years  of  approved  college  work  required 
for  admission.  Beginning  in  1934  a  Bachelor's  degree  will 
be  required.  A  few  scholarships  available  for  students 
with  advanced  qualifications. 

For  catalogue  and  information  address: 

THE   DEAN,    YALE    SCHOOL   OF   NURSING 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 


Help  Other  Smith  Women 

BY  GETTING  YOUR  CHRISTMAS  CaRDS 
THROUGH  THE 

NEW  YORK  SMITH  CLUB 
ALUMNAE  SERVICE  FUND 

$1    gives  you  an  assortment  of  22  unusual 
cards,   including  one  of  the  Grecourt  Gates. 

SMITH    COLLEGE    CLUB    OF    NEW    YORK 
34  East  50th  Street 


The  New  York  Hospital 
SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

ASSOCIATED  WITH  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 

Opportunity  for  an  exceptional  professional 
preparation  in  nursing.  Three  year  course; 
two  years  of  college  required  for  entrance.  For 
information  address: 

Director  of  the  School  of  Nursing 

525  East  68th  Street 

New  York  City 
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\,,r  29,  in  Pelham,  N.  V.  They  are  living  in 
White  PI  tins,  V  Y. 

Katherine  I  '.irk  to  Dr.  Dudley  Merrill, 
[une  ;.  'i  Englcwood,  N.  J.  Charlotte  Kidd 
bridesmaid.  They  will  live  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Helen  Perry  to  A.  Fraser  MacCammond, 

\„\.  12,  1932,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     Mr.  Mac- 

(  .tiimi«.ii(l  is  associated  with  the  Bowery  Sav- 

iank  in  N.  Y.  C.     Address,  Darien,  Ct. 

Man  Youngman  to  Richard  Cordon  Law- 
rence Awr.  May  5,  in  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Born.     To    Margaret    (Blood)    Hinkel   a 

daughter,  Patricia  Hlood,  Apr.  3. 

To  Hazel  (Chapman)  Benjamin  a  daughter, 
Eleanor,  June  l 

To  Helen  (Talbot  I  Webster  a  son,  Laurence 
I.  II.  Nov.  17,  1932.  Helen  is  doing  a  thriv- 
ing jig-saw  puzzle  business  with  "Cigi"  Colt 
'29. 

Other  News.  Martha  Berry  sailed 
June  11  t<>  join  Mary  Mattison  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  where  she  has  a  most  interesting 
position  for  the  summer. 

Priscilla  Brown  finished  the  Nursery  Train- 
ing School  course  in  Boston  in  the  spring. 
Recently  she  has  been  teaching  in  a  private 
school  and  taking  courses  at  Boston  Univ. 

Emily  Collins  is  a  member  of  the  history 
dept.  of  the  Beaver  Country  Day  School  in 
Brookline. 

Ellen  Day,  after  teaching  French  and  dra- 
matics for  1  years  in  New  Haven,  will  study 
next  year  at  the  Amer.  Acad,  of  Dramatic 
Arts,  in  New  York. 

Mary  Elmer  studied  at  the  N.  Y.  School  of 
Social  Work  last  year.  This  year  she  is  music 
director  of  Colony  House  Settlement  in  Brook- 
lyn and  enjoys  combining  social  work  with 
teaching  music.  She  is  having  voice  lessons 
from  Mine.  Cisneros,  a  famous  opera  singer. 

Hilda  (Jacobs)  Sherwin  and  her  husband 
took  a  trip  to  Bermuda  in  May. 

Myra  Johnson  will  continue  this  winter 
studying  for  her  Ph.D.  in  the  dept.  of  anatomy 
at  the  Col.  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  under  a 
fellowship  awarded  by  that  college. 

Fst  her  Knox  has  given  up  her  position  with 
the  Liberty  Mutual  Ins.  Co.  in  Boston. 

Mabel  La  Montagne  has  been  appointed  a 
Bpecial  investigator  by  the  public  welfare 
board  of  Northampton. 

Frances  Rich  has  given  up  the  movies  and 
is  sailing  for  France  on  the  S.  S.  Berengaria, 
July  15,  for  a  year's  study  in  sculpture.  She 
Bails  on  the  ship  with  Malvina  Hoffman,  the 
noted  sculptress.  Frances  will  study  in  Paris 
through  the  winter  and  continue  her  work  in 
Italy  in  l  he  spring. 

J. met  Russell  has  completed  her  1st  year  at 
the  Vale  Law  School  and  has  been  made  the 
New  I  laven  representative  of  Alumnae  Coun- 
cil. 

Katherine  Scranton  is  chaperoning  her  sis- 
ter Sally  and  a  party  through  Kurope. 

Label  Stearns  received  her  M.A.  from 
Bryn  Mawr  in  June. 

Caroline  Woodhull  has  just  been  to  Per- 
■epolifl  and  seen  the  recent  excavations  made 
by    Prof.    Ernst    Herzfield.     Tablets  in    the 


Flamite  language  have  been   uncovered.  .  .  . 

We  quote  briefly  from  letters  written  before 
this  event:  "  I  filled  out  a  dinner  party  at  the 
Consulate  at  which  the  general  of  the  Iraq 
Army,  2  guests  from  Cairo  plus  the  vice- 
consul  of  Bagdad  were  entertained.  The 
latter  once  attended  a  Spring  Dance  at  Smith ! 
.  .  .  I  have  been  cleaning  out  the  jubes,  or  little 
streams  which  run  through  our  garden  here  in 
the  mountains.  The  things  that  float  by  are 
legion.  Out  of  the  water  I  pulled :  one  chicken 
leg  severed  from  owner,  one  old  vegetable 
brush,  one  broken  victrola  record,  an  infini- 
tude of  cucumber  boats  and  eggshells,  old 
saucers,  and  bits  of  jugs — and  this  is  the  stream 
from  which  we  get  our  washing,  laundry,  and 
drinking  water!  Do  you  wonder  that  we  boil 
it?  ...  I  heard  Tagore  lecture  in  a  lovely  garden 
near  the  hospital.  The  hour  was  five  and  the 
fir  and  other  green  trees  gave  shade.  There 
was  a  pool  of  water  near  the  dais  and  on  the 
dais  was  a  beautiful  rug  which  the  sun  was 
shining  on  as  it  shone  on  Tagore's  head  as  he 
sat  at  the  table  saying  thoughts,  with  his 
hands  waving  slightly  for  emphasis.  He  wore 
a  deep  red  velvet  cap  shaped  almost  like  a 
chef's  but  longer;  he  had  Turkish  looking 
shoes,  and  a  simple  Indian  long  robe  of  tan. 
His  white  beard  was  nicely  combed — he 
could  not  have  looked  the  seer  more  perfectly. 
His  point  of  the  afternoon  was  that  beauty 
has  been  set  aside  for  usefulness  and  we  have 
forgotten  to  complete  the  harmony  and 
beauty  of  the  world  as  God  intended  us  to  do. 
The  one  remark  I  could  carry  away  was  this: 
'When  I  do  something  for  my  fellowman,  my 
Creator  praises  me.  When  I  sing,  He  loves 
me.'  Although  Tagore  spoke  in  English — he 
knows  no  Persian — he  spoke  very  low  and  as 
the  Persians  were  talking  because  they  could 
not  Understand,  it  was  a  strain  to  listen." 

An  interesting  letter  telling  of  the  Month  of 
Mourning  is  too  long  to  quote. 

New  Address. — Mrs.  Granville  Sherf 
wood  IV  (Virginia  Scott),  St.  Andrews  School, 
Middletown,  Del. 

Ex- 1931 

Married. — Ruth  Clevenger  to  Frank  Mil- 
ton Powell,  Rutgers  Univ.  '24,  June  14. 
Margaret  Rossi  '29  was  maid  of  honor.  They 
will  live  in  Metuchen,  N.  J. 

Katherine  Raiguel  to  John  Pendery  Downer, 
June  1,  in  Philadelphia.  After  spending  a 
honeymoon  in  Europe  they  will  reside  in 
Philadelphia. 

Born. — To  Barbara  (Bennett)  Hoblitzelle 
a  daughter,  Barbara,  May  10. 

To  Elizabeth  (Broward)  Crawford  a  son, 
William  Randall  Jr.,  Mar.  9.  Address,  Welsh 
Rd.,  Essex  Fells,  N.  J. 

To  Lucia  (Macfarland)  Hogan  a  son,  J. 
Harris  Hogan  3d,  May  2.  Lucia  and  her  hus- 
band have  moved  from  Morristown  to  Moun- 
tain Lakes,  N.  J.  Lucia's  mother,  Perley 
(Merrill)  Macfarland  '97,  died  Apr.  6. 

Other  News. — Janet  (Adams)  Donaldson 
has  returned  from  France  and  is  planning  to 
visit  Amelia  (Younglove)  Fish  in  July. 

Bettina  (Bryant)  Jones  is  moving  to  Bronx- 
ville.     Her  husband  will  work  in  N.  Y.  C. 
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MARY   COGGESHALL 
JEANNETTE    JUKES 

incorporated 

509  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City 

DECORATIONS 
FURNISHINGS 

Consultant  decorators  /or 
Smith  College 


NOTED  SMITH  ALUMNA 

Mary  Hastings  Bradley 

praised  by  critics  East  and  West  for  her  new 
work  of  fiction:  — 

OLD   CHICAGO 

"Fascinating.   We   read  spellbound  this  story  of  the  most 

American  of  all  the  cities  .  .  .  and  the  human  beings  who 

made  and  twice  remade  it."  —  Franklin  P.  Adams. 

4  volumes,  boxed  $5.00 

D.     APPLETON-CENTURY    COMPANY 

35  West  32nd  Street,  New  York 


NORTHAMPTON 

Main  Street  Circa  1838 

A  reproduction  of  an  early  lithograph,  care- 
fully aged  in  soft  colors. 
Interesting  in  detail  and  an  exceptional  bit 
of  decoration.  Framed  in  old  maple,  cherry 
or  mahogany. 

Overall  19"  x  14" 
Prints  $2.00  Frames  $2.50  and  $3.00 

Copies  sent  on  approval  to  any  club 

Mrs.   A.   Leland   Lusty 
Tibbits  Ave.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Auspices  Purpose 

Eastern  N.  Y.  Smith  College  Club  Scholarship  Fund 


LIFE  INSURANCE 

and 

VICE  VERSA 

Life  Insurance  —  pays  the  bills  in  event  of 
premature  death. 

Vice  Versa 
Annuities  —  pay  a  life  income  to  those  who 
live  to  be  old. 

Harriet  B.  Lane  Gibbs 

Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 
Suite  507,  1200  Main  St.  Springfield,  Mass. 


Orders  now  promptly 

FILLED  for 

SMITH   COLLEGE  PLATES 

by  WEDGWOOD 

in  service  and  salad  size.    For  full 
particulars  write  to 

MRS.  THOMAS  J.  KELLEY,  JR. 

219  Portland  Terrace,  Webster  Groves,  Missouri 


THE    CLEARING    HOUSE 


PARENTS:  Assure  your  children  of  a  col- 
lege education.  Buy  educational  insurance 
now.  Safe.  Reliable.  Emily  Finck  Fogel- 
man  '17,  Pompton  Lakes,  N.  J. 


FOR  RENT,  one-half  Colonial  house  on 
Old  Deerfield  Street,  built  1783,  beautiful 
woodwork,  five  rooms,  modern  improve- 
ments, partially  furnished.  Mrs.  Gertrude 
Cochrane  Smith  '10,  Class  of  '98. 


EDUCATIONAL  CONSULTANT.  Infor- 
mation and  advice  on  the  selection  of 
schools  and  camps  in  this  country  and 
abroad  for  your  son,  your  daughter,  your- 
self —  based  on  personal  investigation  of 
institutions.  An  individual  service.  Ten 
years'  experience.  Personal  consultation 
by  appointment,  information  by  corre- 
spondence available.  Jane  Griffin  'V).  30 
East  55th  St.,  New  York,  Telephone 
Eldorado  5-1157. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to  mention 
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\i  w    Address.  Mrs.    C.   M.    Fish    Jr. 
■  unglove),  2125  Douglas  St.,  Rock- 
ford,  111. 

1932 
tary     Elizabeth  Cobb,  1601  Mag- 
i  l  >r.  Cleveland,  O. 

For  Reunion  report  see  page  417. 

Members  of  1932  receiving  their  B.A.  de- 
grees tins  June  included:  Margaret  Brewster, 
I  aura  brown.  Eleanor  (Lamont)  Cunning- 
h.mi.  Dorothy  Fabian,  Mary  Hanna,  Cathe- 
rine Margolis,  Ruth  Oginz,  Irene  Thatcher, 
\l.ir\  Weeks,  Helen  (Lane)  White. 

\I  A.  degreea  were  awarded  by  Smith  Col- 
lege  in  June  to  Dorothy  Culp  (history)  and 
Carolyn  Goodwin  (mathematics). 

ENGAGED. — Mary  Adams  to  Edward  Knox 
Cook  Jr.  Mr.  Cook  is  now  in  the  medical 
service  dept.  of  Parke  Davis  &  Co.  in  N.  Y.  C. 

Laura  brown  to  Roger  Caldwell  Slaughter. 

Helen  Hornvostel  to  Adelbert  Colgate  Ken- 
yon,  Amherst  '32,  of  East  Orange. 

I  enore  Linehan  to  Francis  W.  Humphrys, 
Kenyon  Col.  '28,  of  Houston,  Tex. 

Ann  Miller  to  Stewart  M.  Strong,  Amherst 
'32. 

Celia  Schopick  to  Robert  L.  Benney  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Benney  is  a  contributing 
artist  to  New  York  newspapers. 

Shirley  Swift  to  Thomas  J.  Skillman  Jr., 
Princeton  '31. 

Mary  Tibbetts  to  Richard  Russell  Hil- 
dreth,  Harvard  '31,  of  Winchester. 

Married. — Janet  Claflin  to  Frank  R. 
Lockhart,  March  22.  Address,  Apt.  205A, 
Narberth  Hall,  Narber'h,  Pa. 

Evelyn  Ames  to  John  Paschall  Davis, 
Harvard  '30  and  Harvard  Lawr  '33,  a  son  of 
Norman  H.  Davis,  U.  S.  Ambassador-at- 
Large,  July  1. 

Edith  Cramer  to  Dr.  Daniel  Charles  Cutter, 
June  22. 

Doris  Freile  to  Stuart  B.  Benedict  of  Mont- 
clair  (N.  J.),  June  3. 

Helen  Frost  to  Frederic  William  Porter, 
June  10.  Mary  Bowman  and  Eugenie  Petre- 
quin  were  bridesmaids. 

Carolyn  Hine  to  Charles  R.  Hogen,  June  24. 
They  will  be  in  Paris  during  the  summer,  re- 
turning to  New  York  in  the  fall. 

Doris  Holden  to  Willard  Clark  Welsh,  Oct. 
19.  \<>32.     Address,  15  N.  Russell  St.,  Boston. 

Frances  Levering  to  Howard  Lee  Nostrand, 
June  23.  They  will  live  in  Paris  this  coming 
year,  as  Mr.  Nostrand  will  study  at  the  Sor- 
bonne. 

Inula  Marcus  to  Clair  Thomas  Leonard,  a 
professor  of  music  at  the  Univ.  of  Vt.,  June  21. 
Prof.  Leonard  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  and 
took  his  M.A.  in  1924. 

Florence  Roberts  to  Bruce  Hoyt  Benson, 
Dartmouth  '28,  Dec.  17,  1932.  Address, 
2101  Newton  Av.  S.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Agnes  Shedd  to  Harold  Urquhart  Andreae, 
June  24. 

Oihi  B  News.  Elizabeth  Bellah  is  a  pro- 
fessional  actress  in  the  Newark  Art  Theater. 
In  the  spring,  she  played  a  leading  role  in 
Maeterlinck's  "blue  bird"  with  great  suc- 
cess. 


Barbara  Best  has  been  nominated  by  the 
Smith  College  Council  of  Industrial  Studies 
for  appointment  to  a  research  fellowship  for 
next  year.  She  will  assist  in  the  Council's 
study  of  the  rise  and  development  of  manu- 
facturing in  the  Mill  River  region. 

Jobs  as  camp  counselors  for  the  summer  are 
held  by  Barbara  Bradley  at  Barta  Camp, 
Casco,  Me.,  and  by  Elizabeth  French  at  Camp 
Kuhnawaumbek,  Convene,  Me. 

Helen  Bretzfelder  has  a  secretarial  job  with 
Krakauer  Bros.,  a  piano  company  in  N.  Y.  C. 

Gernda  von  Briesen  is  working  this  summer 
with  Dr.  Grenfell's  Mission  in  Labrador. 

Marion  Bussang  and  Rebecca  (Hawley) 
Wilmington  have  been  working  at  Wrana- 
maker's. 

Charlotte  Cabot  is  now  an  assistant  in  the 
Charm  Shop  at  Bamberger's. 

Lydia  Chittenden  and  Margaret  Smith 
have  been  doing  volunteer  work  in  Boston 
hospitals. 

Elizabeth  Elmore  and  Nancy  Stevenson  are 
taking  training  in  the  Presbyterian  Hosp.  in 
N.  Y.  C. 

Betsy  Knapp  was  awarded  a  scholarship  in 
political  science  by  the  school  of  citizenship, 
Univ.  of  Syracuse  for  1933-34. 

Helen  Lane  is  now  Mrs.  W.  D.  White,  3117 
Broadway  N.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Charlotte  Martin  is  taking  courses  in 
physics  and  mathematics  at  M.  I.  T.  this 
summer. 

Eileen  O'Daniel  is  a  member  of  the  Mexican 
Seminar,  and  will  spend  the  summer  studying 
in  Mexico  City. 

Aurelia  Plumly  will  be  at  231  Wigmore  Dr., 
Pasadena,  Calif.,  until  the  end  of  September. 

Elizabeth  Staley  has  been  teaching  3d 
grade  in  a  public  school  near  Albany. 

I  aurence  Stapleton  writes  from  London 
that  after  hard  work  all  fall  and  winter,  she 
was  able  to  enjoy  the  proverbial  English 
spring.     (See  Current  Publications.) 

Joy  Stilson  is  working  with  the  Peabody 
Museum  in  New7  Haven  as  museum  artist. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  T.  B.  Hurd  (Mar- 
cella  Breidster),  3027  N.  Marietta  Av.,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Norris  (Elisabeth  Plummer), 
158  Sixth  St.,  Scotia,  N.  Y. 

Irma  Smithton,  220  Park  St.,  New  Haven. 
Ex-1932 

Married. — Helen  Greeffto  A.  Carl  Stelling, 
June  8.  Mr.  Stelling  attended  Stevens  Inst, 
of  Tech.,  and  is  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Briggs 
&  Stelling,  landscape  architects  of  N.  Y.  C. 
Gernda  von  Briesen  and  Eileen  O'Daniel  were 
attendants  at  the  wedding. 

Margaret  Steinmetz  to  Lieut.  Claude  H. 
Bennett  Jr.,  May  20.  Sara  Gorton  was  a 
bridesmaid.  The  couple  will  live  in  San 
Diego,  Calif. 

Elizabeth  Wise  to  John  D.  Davidson,  June 
17. 

Born. — To  Hilda  (Merry)  Fuhrmann  a  son, 
Philip  Merry,  Mar.  20. 

Other  News. — Barbara  Beck  received  her 
B.S.  from  Simmons  this  June. 

Frances  Foerster  is  Mrs.  Dean  H.  Echols, 
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Arnold  lee 

12   ARNOLD    AVENUE,    NORTHAMPTON 


An  All  Year  Round  Guest  House 

Attractive  single  rooms  and  mil 
REASONABLE  RATES 


Mrs.  P.  C.  Mulford 
Tel.  2229-R  or  2320 


THE  MARY  MARGUERITE 

21  State  St.,  Northampton 

Telephone    1173 

Enjoys  alumnae  patronage. 

Regular  tea-room  service. 

Special  catering  for  reunions. 

Food  shop  sweets  may  be  ordered 

by  mail.  (List  sent  on  request.) 

FLOWERS 


NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 


White  House  Inn 

105  Elm  Street 
Northampton,  Massachusetts 

Delightful  rooms,  with  or  without 

baths,  at  moderate  prices. 
Excellent  meals,  American  plan  or 
a  la  carte. 

Mrs.  M.  V.  Burgess 

Telephones  2210  and  1677 


Camera  Portraits 
ERIC  STAHLBERG 

The  Studio 
44  State  Street 
Northampton,  Mass. 

Portraits  of  Presidents  Neilson,  Burton,  and 
Seelye,  and  members  of  the  faculty. 
Campus  views  and  college  activities. 


TWEED  WEAVE   STATIONERY 


200  Sheets     . 
100  Envelopes 


$1.00 


l 


A  high  grade  paper  with  your  name  and   ad- 
dress printed  in  blue  ink,  either  in  one  line 
across  the  top  or  in  three  lines. 
Send  for  Samples 

METCALF  PRINTING  CO. 
28  Crafts  Avenue,  Northampton,  Mass. 


Miles.  R.  and  E.  Paul 

DISTINCTIVE    COUTURIERES 

Repairing  and  Remodeling 


3  EDWARDS  SQUARE 

{Off  King  Street) 

NORTHAMPTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Telephone  963 


OF  COURSE 

You  Want  to  Know  What's  Going 
On  in  Smith  College 

READ  THE 

Smith  College  Weekly 

Subscriptions  $2.00  the  year 

EJnor-m-chief ELEANOR  ERNST 

Buaineu  Manager MARY  JANE  JOI  INN  IN 

SEND   SUBSCRIPTIONS   TO 
ELIZABETH  SCHL'M  M  HER.  <  OMSTOCK  HOUSE 
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and   not   Schols  as  stated   in   the  February 

:  Trow  is  now  Mrs.  Andrew  Kaul 
Her  son  Andrew  IV  was 
-  S'ring. 
Helen  Tupper  is  now  Mrs.  Paul  R.  Holman, 
•minster.  Mass. 

1933 
-Jane    Wilson,    597    West- 
minster A\..  Elizabeth,  X.  J. 

OlHBI    OFFICERS:    Pres.,    Lois    Jameson; 
Mary    Dorion;    Treas.,    Elisabeth 
Reed;  Fund  Chairman,  Anna  Carr. 

Jean  Averill  to  Lewis  L. 
Lessand  of  Springfield,  Mass.  The  wedding 
is  to  be  Sept.  2. 

Virginia  Daniells  to  Henry  Lotspeich,  an 
instructor  in  English  at  Princeton. 

Jane  Leonard  to  Gordon   Cheney  Morse, 
iheth  l.ongmore  to  Silas  M.  R.Giddings. 
Barbara     Nichols    to    Philip    Richardson. 
They  will  be  married  in  October. 

Helen  Sawyer  to  Horace  A.  Secrist.  The 
wedding  will  be  in  September. 

Martha  Smith  to  Alfred  Van  Wagenen 
Hancock. 

Calvert  Truxtun  to  Wilbur  Stone  Jones  of 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

MARRIED. — Miriam  Botwinik  to  William 
Horowitz,  June  25,  at  New  Haven.  A  3 
months'  wedding  trip  to  Europe  followed  the 
ceremony. 

Nancy  Boothby  to  Robert  Douglas  Rein- 
hardt.  Dartmouth  '32,  June  28,  in  Boston. 
Mr.  Reinhardt  has  another  year  at  the  Har- 
vard Graduate  School  of  Business  Admin. 
Address  after  Sept.  1,  30  Irving  St.,  Suite  41, 
Cambridge. 

Mvra  Breskv  to  Jerome  M.  Ullman,  June 
24. 

Margery  Kaufmann  to  James  Eiseman, 
Vale  '30,  July  10.  Mr.  Eiseman  attended 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Admin, 
and  is  now  with  the  Commercial  Investment 
Trust  Co.  in  Boston. 


Ex- 1933 

Engaged. — Jane  Bennett  to  Samuel  Clark 
Lovejoy,  Dartmouth  '33. 

Katherine  Hawkes  to  Frederick  Ballard 
Williams  Jr.,  a  graduate  of  Williams. 

Helen  Mixer  to  James  Guyer  Brooks,  Col- 
gate '32.  Mr.  Brooks  is  with  the  Cleaver- 
Brooks  Co.  in  Milwaukee. 

Ruth  Allen  to  Thomas  A.  Fernley. 

Mary  Farquhar  to  Charles  Grosvenor  Price 
of  Swampscott,  Mass. 

Jane  Fowler  to  Richard  R.  Whittemore. 

Katherine  Hodell  to  Lee  Chilcote. 

Katherine  Keeney  to  Charles  Brainard  of 
Hartford. 

Isabel  Orr  to  Leslie  Smith  of  Hartford. 

Julia  Vogt  to  Stuart  Goodwillie  of  Mont- 
clair,  N.  J. 

Charlotte  Wheeler  to  Nelson  Holland. 

Married. — Phyllis  Carter  to  Arthur  Hough- 
ton Burr,  Oct.  6,  1932.  Mr.  Burr  is  with  the 
Westinghouse  Research  Laboratories. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Allis  to  Dr.  W.  Clement 
Eaton,  June  13.  Dr.  Eaton  is  head  of  the 
history  dept.  at  Lafayette  Col.  Address, 
312  March  St.,  Easton,  Pa. 

Sarah  Baldwin  to  Dr.  Irwin  Clay  Hanger, 
Apr.  8,  in  Toledo. 

Alice  Dana  to  Henry  Johnson. 

Irene  Garrett  to  John  H.  Emerson.  Ad- 
dress, 19  Shepherd  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Edna  Kershaw  to  Richard  Hebard  Bick- 
ford,  July  1.     Edna  is  Barnard  '33. 

Betty  Moss  to  Robert  Olmsted  of  Dallas. 
Address,  3510  Drexel  Dr.,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Charlice  Olmsted  to  Gilbert  Sayward,  Mar. 
16,  1932. 

Eleanor  Riley  to  Stanford  Ackley,  August 
1932,  in  Paris.     Address,  Meeker,  O. 

Margaret  Smith  to  Alfred  Hamilton,  May 
27.     Address,  Woodland  Rd.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dorothy  Tufts  to  John  Lockwood.  Doro- 
thy is  Barnard  '33. 

Elizabeth  Wheeler  to  Ensign  Robbins 
Woodhouse  Allen,  U    S.  N\,  Nov.  24,  1932. 


^Announcements 

College  opens  on  Tuesday,  September  26 
U*  DITORI AL  mail  should  be  sent  to  Edith  Hill,  College  Hall,  Northampton,  Mass.  Material 
L*  for  the  November  issue  should  be  typewritten  and  should  reach  College  Hall  by  October  2. 
Send  subscriptions  to  Florence  Snow  at  Rumford  Bldg.,  Concord.  N.  H.,  or  College  Hall.  The 
:  publication  are  Nov.  20,  Feb.  20,  May  20,  and  Aug.  3.  The  price  is  $1.50  for  one  year; 
15.00  for  four  years;  single  copies,  40  cents.  Put  the  Quarterly  on  your  wedding  announce- 
ment list.     Changes  of  address  should  be  given  the  Office  five  weeks  before  they  take  effect. 

The  \ew  Hampshire  Smith  College  Qlub 

pill.  Club  will  hold  its  midsummer  meeting  on  August  16  at  Juniper  Lodge,  Chocorua.     All 
■■■  alumnae  in  the  vicinity  are  cordially  invited  to  be  present. 

Fellowship  <Amiouncement  of  the  <A.  *A.  U.  W. 
|  eral,  A.  A.  V .  \\.  fellowships  are  awarded  to  candidates  who  have  completed  two  years 

•1  of  residence  work  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  or  who  have  already  received  that  degree.  Applica- 
tions and  recommendations,  accompanied  by  testimonials  of  academic  and  personal  fitness, 
reach  the  secretary  of  the  Committee  at  1634  Eye  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  not  later  than 


Tleasant  JTodging  in  Chicago 

ire  reminded  that  Miss  Anna  Haire  '83  offers  the  hospitality  of  her  school  build- 
1  it  1 106  Lake  Shore  Drive  throughout  the  summer  at  reasonable  rates. 


RUMFORD  PRESS 
CONCORD  N  H. 


Tu en n  minutes 

from  Northampton 

Route  U.  S.  5 


€>lb  Beeritelb 


Deerfield,  Massachusetts  —  Settled  1671 
One  of  New  England's  earliest  settlements  famed  in  history  for  Indian  raids 
and  pioneer  heroism.   Long  street  of  pre-Revolutionary  houses.  Indian  and 
Colonial  relics  draw  to  this  quiet  village  visitors  from  all  over  the  world. 

Old  fT>eerfield  Inn  Mr-  and  MJS-A,:L  Tullis 

J  [Nollh  (Mm*  Hi 

^Deerfield  <Art  School  and  Studios     Randolph  w  .  Johnson 

Pottery,  Sculpture  in  bronze,  wood  and  stone  Din 

Coverlets.  Setting  Testers  Gertrude  Cochrane  Smith  '10 
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Kent  Place  School 475 

Low-Hey wood  School 471 

Madeira  School 4"s 

Miss  Beard's  School 4  ~  s 

Miss  Stout's  European  School -*" 

Northampton  School  for  Girls 4"  1 

St.  Margaret's  School •* "  l 

Stoneleigh-Prospect  Hi! I  School -*"  * 

Travel  Tour.  Alice  F.  Day 4" 

Walnut  Hill  School 

Williston  Academy 

Wykeham  Rise 471 


Ike  Junior   Lrroups  Abroad 


the  49  Juniors  in   trance 

visit  the  village 

of   tirecourt 

I  he  ^Spanish    Crroup  is 

standing    in    the    doorway 

of  the  itesiaencia 

in  Mail  rid 

I  he  Juniors  in   Italy 
look  out  over  the 
C/fy  of  Florence 


$ 


(See 
page  434) 


/? 


